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Awonc the factors that make The Christian Science 
Monitor unique among the newspapers of the world— 
distinctions that contribute to its remarkable reader interest 
and support—are the following: 


THE WORLD’S DAILY NEWSPAPER ... with its own bureaus | 


in news centers at home and abroad, 800 special correspondents, 
readers in 120 countries. 


2 A UNIQUE READER RELATIONSHIP. To its readers the 
* Monitor is “their” newspaper. 


3 WITHOUT BIAS OR SENSATIONALISM. Ignoring nothing 
* important, the Monitor concerns itself pre-eminently with the con- 
structive, reporting significant news reliably, readably and discerningly. 





4 85% DELIVERED BY MAIL. A home newspaper, read under 
* most favorable conditions by favorably disposed readers. 


5 A COOPERATIVE TIE-IN SERVICE. Thousands of retailers 
* feature in their own Monitor advertisements, products which are 
advertised nationally in the Monitor. 


6 REGIONAL ADVERTISING AT REGIONAL RATES—made 
* possible by editions for the Atlantic Seaboard and Europe, the 
Central States, and the Pacific Coast. 
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7 REJECTS MORE THAN IT ACCEPTS. Only approved adver- 


tising, truthfully representing meritorious products, is accepted for 
publication. 














33 A DIFFERENT MAGAZINE SECTION. Pungent, expert and 
* authoritative discussions of world affairs. Printed in rotogravure, 
permitting two- and four-color advertising. 


Rates and other information may be obtained at any of the 
offices listed below. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, One Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK : - -: 500 FIFTH AVE. 
Other Branch Advertising Offices: 


CHICAGO, 333 North Michigan Avenue ST. LOUIS, 1975 Railway Exchange Building SAN FRANCISCO, 625 Market Street 
DETROIT, 3-101 General Motors Building KANSAS CITY, 405 National Fidelity Life Bldg. LOS ANGELES, 210 West 7th Street 
SEATTLE, 824 Skinner Building MIAMI, 1229 Ingraham Building 


LONDON — PARIS — BERLIN — FLORENCE — GENEVA 
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The SOCIAL REGISTER 





of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 





A partial list of Important Advertisers in The American Weebly 
during 1932, 1933 and 1934 


Affiliated Products 
Edna Wallace Hopper 
Neet 
Louis Philippe 
American Chicle Co 
American Tobacco Co., The 
Armand Company, The 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Babbirr, Inc., B. T 
Bauer & Black 
Beech-Nut Packing Co 
Borden Co., The 
Bourjois, Inc. 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
Brown & Williamson Corp 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
California Walnut Growers Ass'n 
Californians, Inc 
Carter’s Ink Co 
Champion Spark Plug Co 
Charis Corporation 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons'd 
Chieftain Mfg. Co., The 
Chrysler Corporation 
Dodge Bros 
Plymouth 
Church & Dwight Co. 
Clorox Chemical Co 
Coca-Cola Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Palmolive Soap 
Dental Cream 
Conklin Pen Co 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Corning Glass Works 
Coty, Inc. 
Crosley Radio Corp., The 
Curtiss Candy Co. 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 
du Pontde Nemours &Co., Inc., 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Endicott Johnson Corp., The 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co 
Frederics, Inc., E 
General Cigar Co. 
General Electric Co 
General Foods Corp 
Bran Cereals 
Calumet Baking Powder 
Grape-Nuts 
‘py 
og Cabin Syrup 
Post Toasties 
Postum 
General Mills, Inc 
General Motors Corp 
Chevrolet Motor Co 
Fisher Body Corp 
Oldsmobile 
Pontiac 
Buick Motor Co. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co 
Gold Dust Corporation 
Goldman, Mary T 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ca, Inc 
Heinz Co., H. J 
Hills Bros 
Hoover Company, The 
Houbigane, Inc 
Hubinger Co., The 
Hump Hairpin Mfg. Co., The 
Jergens Co., Andrew 


- 


Johnson and Son, Inc., S. C. 
Johnston Co., Robert A. 
Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc 
Kelvinator Corporation 
Kleinert Rubber Co., I. B. 
Kolynos Co., The 
Kops Bros 
Kotex Company 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. 
Lea & Perrins, Inc 
Leeming & Co., Inc., Thos 
Lever Bros. Co 

Rinso 


Lifebuoy 


Lux Toilet Soap 
Lipton, Inc., Thomas J 
Maiden Form Brassiere Co., Inc 
Model Brassiere Co 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Carbon Co., Inc 
National Dairy Products Corp 
National Radio Institute 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., The 
Numismatic Co. of Texas 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Pabst-ere Corp 
Park & Tilford 
Parker Pen Co., The 
Patent Cereals Co., The 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc 
Pennzoil Co., The 
Pepsodent Co., The 
Philco Radio & Television Corp. 
Pineapple Producers Cooperative 
Ass'n, Led 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Co 
Pompeian Co., Inc., The 
Pond's Creams 
Premier-Pabst Corp 
Procter & Gamble Co., The 
Ivory Soap 
Oxydol 
Quaker Oats Company, The 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Royal Lace Paper Works, Inc 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc 
Schenley Products Co 
Schnefel Bros., Inc 
Scholl Mfg. Company 
Spool Corton Co., The 
Stanco, Inc 
Standard Brands Inc 
Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee 
Chase & Sanborn’s Tea 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Royal Baking Powder 
Royal Gelatin 
Standard Oil Co., The 
Sten & Co. A 
Sterling Products Co. 
Bayer Aspirin 


Mum 

Philips Milk of Magnesia 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
Union Oil Co. of California 
United States Rubber Co. 
Valentine & Co. 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills 
Vick Chemical Co. 
Wander Co., The 
Warner & Co., Wm. R 
Warkins Co., The R. L 
Whittemore Bros. Corp. 


What $16,000 buys 
in The American Weekly 


A full page in color more than twice the size of 

any other magazine page in the world... more than 

§,000,000 families at a cost of less than \ of a cent 

per family... The attention of the entire family 
instead of a single buying factor. 
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T takes millions of families to consume the 

millions of units produced by the volume 
manufacturers of automobiles, automotive ac- 
cessories, foods, wearing apparel, household 
appliances, soap, cosmetics and tobacco. 

And the publication through which to reach 
the largest number of families at one time is 
The American Weekly which, for the six 
months’ period ended March 31, 1934, had 
an average weekly circulation of 5,397,157. 

That is more than double the circulation of 
this publication’s nearest competitor in the 
national magazine field. 

And that tremendous circulation is con- 
centrated in the richest buying areas of the 
nation, the prime markets that consume at 
least three-fourths of all the goods the volume 
manufacturer makes and sells. 

For $16,000 you can buy a color page twice 
as big as any other magazine page and adver- 
tise to these 5,397,157 families at a cost of less 
than !/3 cent per family reached. 

That means you must regard The American 
Weekly as the Number One magazine on your 
advertising list. 


Biggest Circulation in the World 


If your advertising funds are limited, you should concen- 
trate your advertising in this Mighty Magazine where you 
can reach the greatest possible number of buyers at the 
lowest possible advertising cost per family. 

This biggest circulation in the world is also the most 
responsive circulation in the world and specific evidence 
is available to prove its consumer and dealer influence. A 
color page of the Andrew Jergens Company, featuring 
Woodbury’s Creams, published January 21, brought 
122,418 inquiries up to March 21, and three black and 


THE 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 





1934 
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5,397,157 


FAMILIES 


white advertisements totaling 634 lines brought in more 
than 60,000 coupons for the Royal Lace Paper Works, Inc. 

Brown & Williamson Corporation is happy because a 
400-line advertisement in The American Weekly, last 
August, which featured a fifty-cent combination offer of 
Kool Cigarettes and a container, brought more than 
11,000 replies in three months. 

Most important is the actual influence of The American 
Weekly in the selling of merchandise ranging in price 
from 10 and 15 cents to hundreds of dollars. 

There is just one reason why more people read The 
American Weekly than any other magazine; just one 
reason why advertising in The American Weekly makes 
more sales. That is because it 7s the most interesting maga- 
zine in the world. 

No magazine on earth has such a wide and varied 
editorial content. In each and every issue there is some- 
thing to interest and hold se attention of every member of 
the family. 


Where this Magazine goes 


The American Weekly is the largest magazine in the 
world. It is distributed through 17 great Hearst Sunday 
Newspapers. In 597 of America’s 995 towns and cities of 
10,000 population and over, The American Weekly con- 
centrates 67% of its circulation. 

In each of 134 cities, it reaches one out of every two families 

In 125 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 

In an additional 165 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 173 cities, 20 to 30% 


... and, in addition, more than 1,900,000 families in thousands of 
other communities, large and small, regularly buy and read The 
American Weekly. 

Where can you spend your advertising 
dollar more effectively? 





Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 


The American Weekly advertising revenue 
and linage in July, this year, shows a 
substantial increase over July, 1933. 








ERICAN 


“The National Magazine with Local Influence” 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Parmouive Broc., Cuicaco. . 
41-250 Genenat Morons Buioc., Derrorr . . 


+ § Wivrnnor Squans, Boston... 753 Bonwur Barat, Los Ancetes. . 
+ 0833 Hanna Bioc., Crsverano . . . 


+ 222 Mowsaonock Broc., San Francisco 
tot Maauerta St., Attanta . . . 1270 Arcane Bupc., St. Lours 
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These things come only 
with the Passing Years 


The knowledge of how to acquire knowledge . . . the ability to 
separate vital information from the inconsequential . . . the intimate 
personal acquaintance with thousands upon thousands of retail and 
wholesale merchants, selling many different lines . . . the last minute 
information on the habits and desires of consumers in widely diversified 
markets .. . 

These fundamental data cannot be bought. Nor can they be won 
by any method other than shoe-leather, sharpened pencils . . . and 


many years of patient effort. 

That is why it is a source of pride to the Rodney E. Boone Organization 
that we represent 27 great Hearst newspapers which have worked for 
so many years to assemble these vital statistics in 14 of America’s 
foremost markets . . . and have made them impartially and immediately 
available to all those who have merchandise for sale. 


CALL THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION a unit or HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
NEW YORK 








CHICAGO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT BOSTON ROCHESTER SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 

THE BOONE MAN REPRESENTS 27 HEARST NEWSPAPERS 

DAILY SUNDAY 

New York Journal Boston American Chicago American Boston Advertiser Rochester American Baltimore American 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News Detroit Times Albany Times-Union Detroit Times Washington Herald 
Syracuse Journal Washington Herald Atlanta Georgian Syracuse American Omaha Bee-News Atlanta American 
Rochester Journal Washington Times Omaha Bee-News Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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years American journalism has en- 





























congratulates 
joyed for itself the same benefits that its 


& 
newspapers provide to the American pub- E d ifor an d 
& 
lic. Just as our papers serve to bring our ood u 4 l is h er 


people together, make possible the inter- 





change of ideas and services, provide for 
the expression of the nation’s common purposes and ideals—so Editor and 
Publisher has functioned in its own sphere. Just as American newspapers 
have made themselves indispensable to the country, an essential, organic 
force in American life—so Editor and Publisher has made itself an integral 
part of American journalism. 

“The Greatest Circulation Combination on Earth”, which, through its 
nationally published features, is also in the service of the press of the whole 
country, extends heartiest congratulations to Editor and Publisher on its fifty 


years of fostering the best interests of American newspapers. 





THE GREATEST 
CIRCULATION 
| COMBINATION 
ON EARTH 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, Inc. 
235 East 45th Street, New York 
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HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


“There is always plenty of public 






sentiment against public wrongs. 
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The function of a newspaper is to 
express it, and to organize it, and 
to make it socially and politically 













effective... 
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SAN FRANCISCO / “To propose a right course, and to 
xaminer 7 offer helpful and kindly suggestions 






and to extend praise for good work, 
are much more beneficial to the 
public than haphazard criticism...” 
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facts... 
T 10™ LARGEST morning newspaper in the country ~~ 





% LOWEST milline rate in Boston ~ ~ » ~~ 
*° From 160 to more than 300000 circulation in 13 years ~ ~ 
“ Small page visibility ~~~ ~~~ ~ ~~~ 


* Gained intotal paid advertising for last 14 consecutive months 


+-—_——® 
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mill 
Its alone account for advertisers’ acce tance/ 


DAILY & RECORD 


BOSTONS HOME “==. PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


Nationally Represented by REYNOLDS~FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York*Chicagoe DetroitsSeattle* Los An gelese San Francisco 



























































Editor 


X-9 SECRET AGENTS 


A club of boys and girls, based on 
a detective adventure strip in the 
Boston American. A _highly- 
prized badge and membership 
card admits them to outings, big 
league ball games and other enter- 
tainments. Naturally, the Boston 
American is eagerly followed every 
day for the “‘Chief’s’’ adventures 
and news of club activities. A 
weekly radio program promotes 
further interest. 


6,826 
JUNIOR BIRDMEN 


Air-minded boys and girls (10 to 
21) who have a daily, double news 
column of their own activities and 
instructions for making model 
planes. They hold regular meets 
at Boston airports and air derby 
contests. 


102,000 


SPELLING BEE 
ENTRANTS 


Pupils of 350 schools in Metropoli- 
tan Boston, fifth to eighth grades, 
competed for local and national 
honors. Bee was conducted by 
the Boston American and Sunday 
Advertiser with daily news and 
rules of the competition. 
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Here is a huge group of children, 
living in greater Boston, reached ex- 
clusively through the Boston Eve- 
ning American and the Boston Sun- 
day Advertiser, the two newspapers 
which direct many of their educa- 
tional and recreational activities. 


These children come from estab- 
lished homes, the places you endeavy- 
or to reach with your advertising 
message—the places where YOUR 
product is bought and used and 
bought again. 

Analyze this group of young readers, 
their homes, their parents, their 
daily wants from cereals to cod liver 
oil, then add to them the other 
thousands of youthful readers of 


these newspapers and you begin to 
think in terms of MARKETS. 


You Can Meet ALL These Boys and Girls and Their Parents 
in Their Homes Every Day in These BOSTON Newspapers 
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Your Customers and Prospects in Albany 


Prefer | 
The TIMES-UNION 


The Evening Times-Union Leads the Daily Field 


in Circulation. 


The Sunday Times-Union Leads the Sunday Field 
in Circulation. 





Together this Optional Combination Forms 
Albany’s Biggest Advertising Value. 


THE EVENING TIMES-UNION has 41,469 Total Circu- 
lation at 13c. per line (2500 lines or more). The second evening 
paper has 40,009 Total Circulation at 13c. per line. 





THE SUNDAY TIMES-UNION has 56,619 Total Circu- 
lation at 13c. per line (2500 lines or more). The second Sunday 
paper has 39,939 Total Circulation at 17c. per line. 


The EVENING & SUNDAY TIMES-UNION combined 
have 98,088 Total Circulation at 20c. per line (2500 lines or more). 
The competing combination of the second evening and 


second morning paper has 67,487 Total Circulation at 20c. 
per line. | 


(Circulation figures from latest official report, March 31, 1934.) 


Daily or Sunday or Both Combined 
THE TIMES-UNION LEADS THE FIELD 


ALBAN 











REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Still Going Up 
in Linage and Selling Power 





The Rochester Journal’s substantial linage | p 

gains during the first six months of 1934 U 

— Its — growing advertising and Sapte 

selling influence. 632,359 
LINE GAIN 


UP 











TOTAL DISPLAY 
In addition to the gains | 568,352 
illustrated the Journal’s LINE GAIN 
linage increases also in- 

clude Grocers, Drug UP 

Stores, Clothing Stores, 





Furniture, Jewelry and RETAIL DISPLAY 
others. 445,903 


LINE GAIN 














DEPARTMENT STORE During the first six months 
234,431 of 1934, all Rochester 
LINE GAIN : Dailies combined gained 
U fb 1,340,049 lines of total dis- 
play advertising. 
AUTOMOTIVE 
74,860 42.4% of the increase went to the 
LINE GAIN 


Evening Journal alone 


ROCHESTER EVENING JOURNAL 
ROCHESTER SUNDAY AMERICAN 


Represented Nationally By 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Buying Syracuse 
is as Simple as A-B-C. . 





The Syracuse Journal 


















FIRST FIRST 
BY CHOICE OF THE READERS | BY CHOICE OF THE ADVERTISERS 
first—IN CITY HOME DELIVERED CIRCULATION | first—in RETAIL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


37% more than the second evening paper 


fist IN TOTAL CITY CIRCULATION first—in DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING 


~s gualaoperciaeaiatapiinnd tein frst—in' GROCERY STORE ADVERTISING 
59% more than the morning paper 
first—IN RETAIL TRADING ZONE first—in FURNITURE ADVERTISING 


29% more than the second evening paper 


i itt cidiidaa ani first—in JEWELRY ADVERTISING 


first—IN TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION first—in BOOT & SHOE ADVERTISING 
39% more than the second evening paper 
16% more than the morning paper first—in TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
(Circulation comparisons based on latest official figure—March 31st, 1934) (Linage comparison based on Media Records for first 6 months of 1934) 





The Syracuse Sunday American Lil All Other Syracuse Sundays in 


Every Zone of Circulation 


The Syracuse Sunday American Leads All Other Syracuse Sundays in 
Total Display Advertising 


The SYRACUSE 
JOURNAL-AMERICAN, 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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The Progress of The Baltimore News Is the Important Newspaper News of Baltimore 


PCO) SOLOS A Ce CO) Us RO) HR E7Viahe 


Over a period of 9 months beginning 
with July 1933 and prior to the Post 
purchase, The News showed GAINS 


in every division of advertising. 


Since the purchase of the Post, those 
GAINS have continued month after 
month and the year ended June 30, 
1934, established a record gain for 
12 months of TWO AND A 
QUARTER MILLION LINES in 


total advertising volume. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS & POST 

















0-Year Circulation Growth * 
BALTIMORE NEWS 


. ; SUNDAY AMERICAN 
} Total circulation 6 months ending Nationally Represented by Total circulation 6 months ending 
April 1, 1924—106,204. 


Total circulation 6 months ending The RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION is heen eee ending | 


| April 1, 1934—~154,162. April 1, 1934—209,125. 


10-Year Circulation Growth 





A Gain of 47,958 A Unit of Hearst Advertising Service A Gai in of 102, 948 
The During this 10-ye: & si a. a the f 
Baltimore a “Post Phas oc = a fro ool * New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland = vend America: ag ol e 











Wi 
tely 8,000 to CIRCULA TION Rochest Atlant San Francisc Los Angel ttl 71,000. t to CIRC SOLATION. LBA ADERSHIP a , 
LEADERSHIP OF OVER 31.000. — — —— i ‘000. 


OVER 25 
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Reader A cceplance.. 





$7.000.000 WORTH! 








oe 





People like the New York American and 





pay more than $7,000,000 a year for the pleasure 
of reading it daily and Sunday. That is a very practical measure 
of public acceptance. 

People like the New York American because it publishes a// the 
news, completely yet briefly. They like the comments of its cele- 
brated contributors—the brilliance of its special articles—the drama 
of its sport pages—the fun of its comics—the accuracy of its business 
news—the fearlessness of its editorial policies. 

They like the New York American because it is a good news- 
paper—-and because it reflects the dynamic spirit of New York itself. 

Every morning more than 327,000 people buy it—read it—like 
it. And on Sunday more than a MILLION do the same—the largest 
standard size Sunday circulation in America! 

The New York American is one of America’s great newspapers, 


serving the people and the merchants 








of America’s greatest market. IN JUNE 


" FIRST in torat ADVERTISING GAIN 


New York SECOND in etait ADVERTISING GAIN 


Media Records for June show that the New York American 


made a larger gain in Total Advertising than any other New 
AMERICAN | 2550 


The American made a larger gain in Retail Advertising than 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES any other New York morning newspaper—and more than 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT PHILADELPHIA any other New York ores ere Serer One. 





SAN FRANCISCO 





LOS ANGELES 
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RADES 


ARINERS, hampered and shaken by storm, long 
for the strong, steady drive of the Trade Winds, 
never varying, always dependable. 

And, scores of manufacturers, sailing troubled 
waters, equally regard the New York Evening Journal 
as a symbol for all that is sure, constant, unfailing 
in performance. 

Day after day, the Journal successfully and con- 
sistently delivers its cargo of advertised products into 


the hands and homes of over 600,000 New York 
families. 


Dependable as 


Year after year, the Journal remains a neverfailing 
selling force. 











A Neverfailing Selling Foree 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Everybody talkin’ ‘bout GAINS ain’t a 
gettin ‘em ------------ but 


HOW ABOUT THIS? 


115,202 
Y/ 
yy y 





Sta 




















THE PAPER THATS GOING PLACES 
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Something hag pened Pe littshurgh! 
An Amazing 
Advertising 








Fro Twenty -fourth in 


ADVERTISING 









the leading news- 


the United 


am 





in 192 


* Meee < 


THE PITTSBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


y | 


~. a 
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DO hears 


AND 


TODAY 




















18 8 4— Editor & Publisher began publication. 


1 9 © G—ATLANTA GEORGIAN BEGAN PUBLICATION. 


1 9 I $3—Atlanta Sunday American began. In less than 20 years 
destined to obtain the largest circulation ever enjoyed by a 


Southern newspaper. 


19 3 @—Georgian takes lead in city circulation—-still leading on last 


yearly Audit Report. 


19 3 4—Georgian leading all Atlanta newspapers in total circulation, 


rural mail deducted. 


Space Buyers: Read the above facts 
thoughtfully. They are highlights 
of Atlanta newspapers during the 
fifty years of Editor & Publisher’s 
splendid history. Those fifty years 
are gone; and so far as Atlanta 
newspapers are concerned, please 


bear in mind what we have TO- 


DAY. 


Consistent linage gains of The 
Georgian during the last thirty 
months are further proof that At- 
lanta is an EVENING newspaper 
town. Call the Boone Man for 
analysis of those figures...... 
And let him show you how the suc- 
cessful growth of this newspaper 


can be turned to your advantage. 


Tod ay —If you do not use The Georgian 


you cannot cover Atlanta. 


GEORGIAN-AMERICAN 


Represented Nationally by 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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. and this TREND to the Sunday Times is indelibly written in Media 
Records. Circulation Supremacy, as enjoyed by The Detroit Sunday 
Times has set a new “HIGH” in advertising value and productiveness in 
Detroit! Media Records figures for the first six months of 1934, 1933 and 
1932 prove conclusively that in Detroit and Michigan, the FIRST advertising 
“buy” now is the Detroit Sunday Times. 





A Comparison of Detroit Sunday Retail Linage for 
the First Six Months of 1934, 1933 and 1932 





Detroit Sunday Times. . 932,069 lines 
1934 Second Sunday Paper .. 607,134 lines 
Third Sunday Paper ... 374,172 lines 








Detroit Sunday Times . . 546,001 lines 
1933 Second Sunday Paper . . 388,385 lines 
Third Sunday Paper ...263,577 lines 


















Detroit Sunday Times .. 377,371 lines 
1932 Second Sunday Paper . .999,895 lines 
Third Sunday Paper ... 672,628 lines 











For further details ask a Boone man! 








Represented Nationally by the Rodney E. Boone Organization 
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ADVERTISING 
nths of 1934 


AMERICAN 


families Buying Ideas 





%& As Henry Ford said, when called 
on for a speech at the banquet 
celebrating the production of the 
millionth Ford: ‘Gentlemen, a 
million of anything is a great 


” 


many.’ Then, he sat down. 
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THE CHICAGO 


HERALD AND EXAMINER 


shows the LARGEST GAIN 


in Total Paid Advertising 
of any Chicago Newspaper 


for the month of June. 


‘UP 145,508 lines 
while the other morning 
newspaper lost 23,502 lines 


Authority: Media Records, Inc. 





During the first six months of 1934 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner gained 


990,763 lines in Total Paid Advertising. 
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ANNIVERSARIES ARE MILESTONES 
ON THE HIGHWAY OF PROGRESS 


In 1855 The Bulletin was born in San Francisco. 


In 1856 type appeared under the masthead of The Call 
for the first time. 


One, seventy-nine years old today; the other, seventy- 
eight. 


These great San Francisco newspapers came into being 
in a young city vibrant with new life, throbbing with the passion 
of the rush for gold. 

Many other newspapers were started in that lusty period 
but The Call and The Bulletin were the only two to survive. It 
took courage to live in those days. 

In 1929 these great journals were merged into The San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin. This union welded together two great 
community builders. Born in the dawn of a new era, mothered 
by those sturdy pioneers who builded the New West and fos- 
tered by leaders of indomitable courage, the natural heritage 
was leadership. 

The Call-Bulletin has upheld this heritage. 

The Call-Bulletin has taken its rightful place in its com- 
munity as the symbol of journalistic progress. 

The result has been unquestioned leadership in civic 
development, unchallenged leadership in prestige, consistent 
leadership in San Francisco daily circulation, consistent leader- 
ship in daily newspaper advertising investment. 

Truly, anniversaries are symbolic milestones. 





THE SAN FRANCISCO 


CALL-BULLETIN Represented Nationally by PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 


New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Boston 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Best Foods 


and Borden 
Seored with... 


COLOR 


in DAILY papers O N 


HE idea behind the plan was new and timely; copy well executed; 

merchandising work done with vigor and thoroughness. . . but, above 
all, this cooperative sales-campaign of Best Foods, Inc., and The Borden 
Sales Co., Inc., was presented to the three great Pacific Coast Markets in 
an unusual manner... 























For while people are used to seeing advertising in Color, such advertising 
in a DAILY newspaper is unique . . . and, therefore, commands attention 
beyond the ordinary. 


Suffice it to say that COLOR on the COAST scored for Best Foods-Borden 
a sales success of unusual profit . . . in securing new dealers, in selling 
new items to old dealers, and in selling merchandise to the public. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


EXAMINER EXAMINER 
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Dedicated _to the Trojan_ Team Are These’ Salads. for Buffet Parties Hostesses Score Touchdowns With Tasty Vegetable and Fruit Dishes 
"WHAT 00 WE|_Ssisd_Honors Coach_|CREAM CHEESE SALMON FORMS Chicken and Pincopple BAKED OMONS TACKLE THIS Ge ad Smee |HALFRACKS GET “Either Kidney or Boston BAK) FEES |For Tasty New Salad Try 
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SPECIAL PRICES THIS WEEK 
ON LETTUCE,. TOMATOES AND Atl SALAD ITEMS 
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rue COAST 


The three great areas centering around Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle account for 85% of ALL retail sales on the Coast. The annual 
bill is $3,823,710,000. The Basic newspapers of these markets offer to 
advertisers the powerful added value of COLOR in their DAILY columns, 
at low coast and in page or less-than-page units. 




















In addition, they offer the services of men long trained in creating 
SELLING IDEAS plus powerful and _ resultful MERCHANDISING 
DEALER PRESSURE. 


Records of results by advertisers who have profited by COLOR on the 
COAST will be furnished upon request. Just call the nearest Boone Man. 


SEATTLE 


POST-INTELLIGENCER  xsnonatcy represenren py 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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50 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT raat 


Che Conrier-Zournal 


POUNDED 1826 
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THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


FOUNDED: 1884 











HE SWIFT flowing tide of life brings Eptror & PuBLISHER 

to the fiftieth anniversary of its founding, and from our 

watch-tower we are today viewing the journalistic scene 

in half-century retrospection, in this Golden Jubliee 

number hoping to catch a vision of the future by re- 
counting the experiences of the past. 

More progress, a better development of a free, efficient and 
S popular press, was achieved in the era spanned by this review than 
in all previous history. In these 50 years newspapers found the 
tools of the trade, perfecting and installing a technological system 
that is a marvel in the universe. There was a complete revolution 
in concept and method for the rapid publication and distribution 
of public information. The press erected a new principle of factual 
reporting, distinguished from the frequently destructive, prejudiced 
and abusive “personal journalism” 
opinion a half century ago. 

The American newspaper has swept into general favor and 
national acceptance as the primary medium of news and adver- 
tising. It has become the leading force in adult education, largely 
instrumental in the steady deline of illiteracy, from 20 to five 
per cent in the period. In point of numbers of participants, it is 
the principal public entertainment. Successful democratic institu- 
tions remain dependent on an informed electorate and the modern 
newspaper constitutes the unfailing tie between the citizen and 
representative government. It is the one and only dependable 
instrument of peaceful protest when government fails, as sometimes 
happens. Sectionalism has well-nigh vanished by reason of common 
national understanding, gained through the press. The American 
newspaper has paced every social, political and economic advance. 
It is as of the very breath of the whole people. In all respects, 
save one, the press of 1934 is a creature as unlike the 1884 model 
as is the high-powered plane an advance over stage-coach or crude 
rail transportation, or as radio and the automatic telegraph printer 
overshadow the pioneer signaling instruments given to the world 
by Morse, Bell and Field. The one respect in which the news- 
papers of this day remain fixed is in unalterable allegiance to the 
principle of liberty of speech and press as established on December 
15, 1791, a fact conspicuously confirmed by recent events. 


that held sway over public 


* * * 


HIS YEAR is notable for newspaper anniversaries. Just 200 

years ago, November 17, John Peter Zenger, editor of the pioneer 
New York Journal, was arrested in the first newspaper libel suit 
in America. His distinguished volunteer counsel, Andrew Hamilton, 
set up the new legal defense of truth as justification and secured 
an acquittal by demanding that the jury find a verdict based on 
fact. It was the final blow at the vitals of the infamous Star 
Chamber and the beginning of the end of legalized persecution of 
free and honest craftsmen at the hands of leering despots. Zenger’s 
martyrdom secured a fundamental privilege which we accept as 
a primary right. He was the father of American press liberty. 

This is the 150th anniversary, also, of the establishment of 
the first daily newspaper in America, the American Daily Ad- 
vertiser, of Philadelphia, later merged with Philadelphia North 
American, a valiant progressive voice missed in this day. Benjamin 
Franklin Bache, grandson and journalistic protege of Benjamin 
Franklin, was editor of the pioneer daily. Although not the daddy 
of “‘personal journalism”’ he was one of its most ardent practitioners, 
an anti-Federalist who poured a hail of abuse on the head of 
George Washington. Such vituperation was the essence of the 
pioneer newspaper, and it formed a pattern which American editors 
slavishly followed for more than 100 years. 

Penny newspapers came, through the establishment of New 
York Sun, by Benjamin Day, in 1833 and “popular journalism’’ 


{| || 








Retrospect and Prospect 
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was called a success in the following year. A century ago 15 
newspapers were published in New York City and there were 
1,258 daily and weekly newspapers in the United States, the 
highest circulation being less than 6,000. 

Wood engraving had its start around 1830-5. The first steam 
press was installed by Hoe for Vew York Sun in 1835. 


* * * ' 


IFTY YEARS AGO, March 22, 1884, Zhe Journalist, first 

journal of newspaper publishing and advertising, was started 
in New York by C. A. Byrne, and Leander Richardson, in a few 
months to be taken over by Allan Forman, C. J. Smith and W. G. 
McLaughlin. In less than ten years, due to his skill in the work, 
Mr. Forman became sole owner and editor of the publication. 
This was the tap root of the publication Epiror & PuBLISHER, 
itself founded June 29, 1901, and in its seventh year merged with 
The Journalist, which it purchased on the retire ment of Mr. Forman 
Newspaperdom, established as a monthly in March, 1892, was 
acquired by Epiror & PUBLISHER and consolidated with it in 
January, 1925. The Fourth Estate, established March 1, 1894, 
was merged through purchase with Epiror & PuBLISHER, Decem- 
ber 1, 1927. Such is our ancient lineage. 

The first newspaper feature syndicate was also born in 1884, 
its genius being Samuel S. McClure, then of the staff of Century 
Magazine. News service by that time had gained general recogni- 
tion, through the Associated Press, founded in 1848 as the New 
York Associated Press, and through the old United Press. This is 
the fiftieth anniversary, as well, of the first perfecting flat-bed 
press. Cartooning in newspapers was started in 1884, the first 
use of the “unwritten editorial” appearing in New York World. 
Until that time cartooning, notably by Thomas Nast, had been 
considered the especial function of the weekly magazine. 


* * * 


HE SCENES were set for a dramatic era of journalism in 

1884. The United States had begun to think of itself as a 
world power and to comprehend the potentialities of its vast 
natural resources. The misery, blight and terror of the Civil War 
had become, at least in the metropolis, but a sorry memory. 
Materialism was beginning to take root as a ruling passion and a 
technological era was about to exert profound influence over man’s 
affairs. 

In New York, Greeley, Raymond, Godkin and the elder Bennett 
had served their time. Charles A. Dana, Joseph Pulitzer, James 
Gordon Bennett, Jr., and Amos J. Cummings were giving the 
reading public a tantalizing taste of “spot news,” free of the taint 
of editorial bias. Newspaper enterprise, it was discovered, met 
astonishing public response. The newspaper business might be 
profitable, as well as influential and exciting. ‘Blanket sheet” 
journalism, usually a stupid bore and often masking all manner 
of covert designs, had been outlived. Circulation rebounded to 
lively, newsy, well-written, independent sheets. 

Wire communication service had been developed, waiting for 
a major news exploitation. The type-setting machine had come, 
to be made practical in only two years by Mergenthaler. Stereo- 
typing was in its infancy, but the art was no longer mysterious. 
Pulitzer had purchased New York World, and was disposed to 
start “sensational journalism.’’ William Randolph Hearst was tu 
buy New York Journal in 1895, destined to outstrip Pulitzer at 
his own emotional business. 


The first quadruple press was built 
for the World in 1887. 


The point system of type measurement 


was adopted by the American Type Founders’ Association in 1886. 
Photo-engraving was established as a commercial fact in 1890. 
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The first sextuple press was built for Bennett in 1891. Newsprint 
with spruce pulp as its base had already supplanted costly rag 
paper, but in 1884 it was selling at 514 cents per pound. Trans- 
portation facilities had been developed materially, reaching out 
broad arms for the rapid carriage of newspapers. Merchandisers, 
both local and national, had partially awakened to the possibilities 
of newspaper advertising as a short-cut to sudden wealth and power. 


* * * 


HE POPULATION of the country in 1884 was approximately 

50,000,000. The total number of daily newspapers was 971, and 
men of calibre similar to that of the New York publishers were 
alive to the glittering prospect. We think of Victor F. Lawson, 
Melville E. Stone, and the successors of Joseph Medill in Chicago, 
James E. Scripps in Detroit, E. W. Scripps in Cleveland, William R. 
Nelson in Kansas City, Harrison Gray Otis in Los Angeles, Charles 
P. Taft in Cincinnati, A. H. Belo in Galveston, M. H. deYoung 
in San Francisco, Joseph B. McCullagh in St. Louis, L. E. Holden 
in Cleveland, Gen. Charles H. Taylor in Boston, William L. 
McLean and Col. James Elverson in Philadelphia, the A. S. Abell 
Company of Baltimore, and contemporaries in other cities. 

In 1884 the daily newspapers of the U. S. had a combined 
circulation of only four millions, a startling comparison with the 
39,425,000 total circulation of the year 1929. 

Fifty years ago total newspaper revenues, according to the 
U. S. Census, were around $135,000,000, and subscriptions brought 
in an amount equal to advertising income. In 1929 total newspaper 
revenues exceeded a billion dollars, with subscriptions less than 
two-fifths of the whole. 

Hearst and Pulitzer were soon firing big guns. Their shrieking 
head-lines aroused the nation, and while their methods were 
violently resisted in. the early day, the following three decades 
were to see almost every newspaper in the country in some wise 
colored by the New York “‘yellow’’ example. 


* * * 


N ASTONISHING series of vast news breaks lent themselves to 
the editors of 50 years ago. How they splashed printers’ ink in 
headlong pursuit of quick circulation remains a haunting memory 
among veteran journalists. The start of the breathless business, 
in point of fact, was during the Grover Cleveland-James G. Blaine 
presidential campaign of 1884, viciously contested, with sensa- 
tionalism running wild. Two years later came the Haymarket 
riots and anarchist scares which flooded the press with lurid 
political economic matter. In 1889 the news finger pointed 
ominously at the “powder magazine”’ of Europe, when the Austrian 
Crown Prince and his wife were murdered. The next great sensa- 
tion was the Johnstown flood. 

The following decade saw such circulation-booming events as 
the introduction of the electric chair, bombing of Russell Sage, 
Chinese-Japanese war, march of Coxey’s army, Pullman strike, 
disgrace of Capt. Dreyfus, Klondike gold rush and then the news- 
paper expose of Spanish cruelty in Cuba. The Maine was blown 
up in Havana Harbor, Feb. 15, 1898. Such newspapering as 
developed from that sensation had never been seen, and we doubt 
if it could be repeated. But with all its saffron faults, sensation- 
alism yielded “‘mass circulation’’ as a fixed newspaper asset. The 
year 1898 saw two Spanish fleets destroyed and a complete rout 
of the enemy on land, and Col. Theodore Roosevelt emerged a hero, 
soon to exert unprecedented influence on American life. 

Spot news coverage had now become a science and its next 
great challenges were the South African war, Boxer uprising, 
assassination of McKinley, eruption of Mount Pelee, Wright 
brothers’ flight in a plane, Iroquois theatre disaster, Baltimore fire, 
Russo-Japanese war, San Francisco earthquake, Los Angeles Times 
disaster, Titanic sinking, and then burst the World War to complete 
in unmeasurable horror the era of “sensational journalism.”’ 

The American press had set itself up as a mirror, to realistically 
transmit to the public the images of chief interest around the world. 
The revelation startled the incredulous provincial mind, intel- 
lectually or morally unprepared for the shocking facts of a half- 
civilized world in action. News exaggeration during the Spanish- 
American war had been fairly well curbed by the time the World 
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War burst. The tendency toward accuracy has steadily gained 


ground for two decades. , a - 


URNING from the retrospect, we find in the U. S. at present 

1,911 daily and 506 Sunday newspapers, about 8,000 respon- 

sible weeklies, operating with a degree of stability and conscience 

which would have seemed unbelievable 50 years ago. The dailies 

have a combined circulation in excess of 38,000,000 and the Sunday 

newspapers circulate 26,000,000 or more. (There are 30,000,000 
families in the U. S.)._ The press has become a major industry. 

What does the future hold? The world’s best thinkers are in 
agreement that America came to the end of an era in 1930. On 
every side we are witnessing profound and dazzling changes in all 
departments of life, a new social vision and radically altered 
economy. It is a revolution developed through peaceful political 
processes. Revaluation of the entire American system of industry 
and business, politics and living is under way. What will come of 
it, for good or evil, is in dispute. But there can be little doubt 
that the American people have caught a new sense of sovereign 
power. The future promises a larger practical fulfillment of the 
age-long human quest of liberty and happiness than man has ever 
known. Where, heretofore, change has been looked on with 
halting suspicion, forward-looking leaders confidently discuss social 
justice, reformed universal education, industrial and financial 
security, altered customs and tastes and an age of leisure in which 
the man in the street, the woman in the home, the child at school 
or at play will enjoy a new freedom, higher intellectual status and 
protection in the right to work and thrive. 

This, of course, is the social reaction from the World War and 
its ghostly epilogue of disillusionment and the subsequent economic 
debacle, with its humiliating paradox of widespread want in the 
presence of overflowing gifts of nature and an unbounded human 
will to work. 

Our restless, candid, eager, searching press, at the moment 
seems to reflect the spirit of the new age. Its sensitive finger is 
on the public pulse. Newspaper service has never been more 
valuable, its leadership never more influential. As we no longer 
live in the little world of our immediate habitation, because fed 
hourly by press communications from the universe, it must follow 
that international consciousness will dawn and exert a powerful 
editorial influence. As there are limits to reading capacity, even 
selectively, the future newspaper will be no larger, but rather 
more compact and convenient. Advertising and news copy will 
be better written, economizing space to accommodate new interests. 
Wired pictures will afford a finer selection. 

The newspaper of 50 years hence will, we conceive, be a public 
document, edited with social objectivity, retaining its humanness. 
It will derive a far greater proportion of revenue from readers and 
will therefore accept a more general responsibility. We anticipate 
high advancement in specialized news and feature writing, with 
the employment of talent skilled in the arts and professions and 
trained to interpret for the popular press. The new leisure will 
increase the reading habit. As transportation facilities progress- 
ively make nation-wide distribution feasible, the citizen will select 
his newspapers over a wider range. 

Future possibilities in mechanical production are limitless. The 
prospect is dazzling. It will yield the ideal of blue-black print on 
pure white paper, pictures in natural colors, exact photographic 
reproduction, unprecedented speed and new concepts of convenience 
in legibility and form. 

The newspaper of the future will, we believe, answer the just 
criticisms of this day by developing the quality of a public service 
institution and those who conduct it will rate a professional status. 
It will be a more exacting instrument of government and must 
inevitably play more importantly on the intelligence and conscience 
of men, rather than their emotions. Of, for and by the American 
people, it will share the common destiny. 

Epitor & PuBLISHER acknowledges with pride and gratitude 
the hundreds of birthday greetings received during the week from 
generous friends and faithful readers throughout the field of 
journalism and advertising. Their tone of ardent confidence and 
kind approval inspires in us renewed determination to acceptably 
fill our niche in the great scheme of American journalism. 
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/HALF CENTURY OF 





(Clipped from newspapers. 1884-1899) 


HISTORY TOLD IN NEWSPAPER HEADLINES 





MAY 7. 


TH MARINE: BANK. 


iresident Fish (hes Is Dar laces Its Deors, the Directors 
Say, Without Good Reason, | 


RANT & WARD'S FAILURE FOLLOWS. 


1884. 





} 
| 


iy Reports of Uslucky Speculaticns and 
Rven of a Delakation 


yk. WARD NOT TO BE FOUND. 


General Grant Believed to Have Lost 
Heavily by the Failure. 


ALLEGED SOUNDNESS OF THE BANK. 


The Cily a Depositor fsr a Million and Cham- 
berlain Tappan a Director. 





<Wall street, and, for that matter, all the Soancial 
Waeioe of the country, were rudely, if temporarily 


mAN 3; abe 


PARIS IN HER GLORY. 


The Great Exposition Opens with 
Brilliant Festivities, = 








THE CITY 1s TE PEOPLE'S, 


Scenes of hennihs ‘Splendor ad 
Popular Rejoicing. 


President Careot Declares the Werte's Km 
bihition Open-The Hirects aad Biver 
Throoced with the Gaseat of Crowde= 
Hiluminating the Bay with Woederful 
Firework«- Vasines= of the Great Sbew 
~The Seemegement of Fabibice Nill Fer 

Fegiand’s Greed Die 
OO Inirtes ta the 

Fine &ete Department—190. 080 Amer 

cane Witerse tae © 





pening “wer tactes 


se. 0, 7 ening 


Parr. Mav 4 ‘the onl MARY eo remae 
‘s pestonday had PSS ee 


MARTIAL WM 
[) NEXT TEP. 


President Cleveland Issues a Proc 
lamation Commanding All Mobs: 
in Chicago te Disperse 
by This Noon. 





—_— -——_—_ 


SENT TO GENERAL 
If This Warning Is Not Heeded the 
Military Will Supersede the 
Civil Authorities in 
Illinois. 


MILES 











CONFERENCES DAY AND NIGH. 





The President and His Advisers Keep 
Close Watch of the Situation 
at All Points, 


MAY EMPLOY MORE TROOPS. 





Determined to Stop the Rioting and 
Open the Railroads Without 
Any Further Delay 


——_-- 
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July 24, los. 


"BRODTE® CONTENNS, BRIDGES 





{ 


His Defiant Leap from the Big 
Span to Brooklyn. 


| PARACUCTR PRACTICR AT MIDNIGHT. 


A Newsboy Wonder with a Sore Chest and No 
Low for Bis Case, 


Steve Brodie, the newsboy, jumped from the 
brookiyo Bruige yesterday afiernoun. He struck 
om bis feet and ewam forthe store. an hour later 
he wae im the midst of ten acres of burrahing 


ONT: MG ae i ay. IS8§, 





‘ain BLAND ELECTED. 


He Cisies He oe" York State 
by 1,200 Plurality. 


A VERY CLOSE ELECTION. 


The Associated Press (ins Around to the 
Figures of the Sun, 


A SUDDEN FLOPAT2A.M. 





Unparalleled Evcitemen: AM Over the 
Colted Mates, 


NO MORE DOUSTFUL STATES. 


West Virginia Whee!s into the Demo- 


cratic Line Again 
Tho tatest returns received by THe ScN, 
tp to the time when this o:lition goes to press, 
‘teate that the contest for the the Presidency 


AUGUST 7, 1890. i 


‘amie 


THE FIRST ELECTROCIDE. 





HOW BRUTAC MURDERER KEMMLER 
WAS KILLED AT AUBURN. { 





| TWICE HAD THE DEADLY CURRENT TO Bt 

| = TURNED UFON BIM 

' -_ 

THEN THERE WERE FEARFUL 
SCENES FOR FOUR MINUTES. 











Priseo—“ireng Men Mickened and} 
Terned trom the Might—An Extan«-- 
tive Astopey—Kemmler's Death Even . 
More Fearfal thaw Mis Cree! Mar-! 

} der of Ula Mietreas—Opinions of the 

| Faperte—New, What of Science and 
the Law f—stery eof the Crime. 


fePEctal TO TER WORLN 


JANUARY 31, 


CROWN PRINCE 
RUDOLF DAD. 


1889.— 








The Heir to the Austro-Hungarian | 


Throne Dies Suddenly. 





HIGHLY SENSATIONAL RUMORS. |, 





Apoplexy of the Heart Given Out as 
the Cause of Death. 


HOW THE NEWS WAS RECEIVED 
Osadolence Telegraphed to the Anstrian Court 
from Many Foreign Capitals. 


(8? capLe To TRE AERALD.] 
Vienma, Jan. JO, 1860.--Archduke Rudolf. 
the Austrian Crown Prince aod heir spparent to 
the share. * 


A Reacting ef Hamas Piesh to the, | 


| 


U 





‘MUNCIPAL 


_ 


Marsh 13, 1388. 


BLIZZARD WA WAS KING 


Under Snow, 


HARDLY A Wh | WHEL TURNS 


Business Koocked Flat as it 
by & Panic. : 


The Metropolis _ 


PLAYS, TRIALS, FUNERALS, 
ALL POSTPONED.. | 


Fifty Train Loads of Passeng:is 
Stuck om the Main Lines. 


WEERE THEY EE KROWS. 





Liviag and Moving Sprang a 
Us im a Night < 


ELECTRIG LIGHTS Ob" pore 


KIGHTY LITTLE NEWS GOT IN 
TOWN OR GOT ODT OF IP. 


GOING TO LET UPNOW 


the Elevated Roads After a Day’s 
Paralysis Get a Wall Hold 
Again oa ‘Travel. 














10 men an 18 Wome Vanek bad haan @ hoening 
May ¥ 
ray i, 1394, 


CORRUPTION. 


| 
, Dr. Parkhurst Says That the Inves- 


tigating Committee Has Merely 
Skimmed Over the Surface. 


PARTISAN LEADERS 


TAKE TO COVER. 


| Colonel Erhardt, the Minister Believes, 
| Would Make am Excellent Police 
| Commissioner and Superintendent. 


—_————————— 
, De Parkuurst says that be has receited on 


ster Lesew that the Ser 
WATE ree cotne 


ISD. 


tanee frou Seu 
Lovestigieting © seuebites 


JULY 27. 





WAR NOW DECLARED. 


Actual Hostilities es at Las 
Broker Out Between Chine 
acd Japan. 





COREA’S KING A CAPTIVE. 
He Is Sa:a To Be Now Ueld as 
a Bostaye by the Nika. 
do's Anny, 





CHINESE STEAMERS DESTROYED. 


The Japanese Reported to Have Pre- 
vented the Landing of 
Chinese Forces 


Fou 


A Court Martial Sentences Him to 


ANOTHER SEVERE SENTENCE. 


Members of a Firm of Miliiary Con- 


STI.ANGE SIGN OF THE TIMEs, 


renshmen Are Tired .cf Everything, 


(a7 TRE ComueESIAL CABLE TO TED ReBALD.) 


JUNE 2, 189, 





——— ere eo <= 


ae: ny 4 


1886, 











{0,000 DEAD 


Johnstown Blotted Out by 
the Flood. 


ALF ITS PEOPLE KILLED. 


Two Thousand Burned to Death in 
the Wreck. 








ALL APPROACHES CUT OFF. 





Hundreds of Corpses Floating Down the 
Conemaugh and Allegheny. 





§ 









WENERAL 
COME 
ARRESTED, 


By Order of President Cleveland 
the Army Was Stopped at 
Fourteenth Street. 


HOW THE PARADE 
GIT UNDER WAY. 





Soldiers Sent to Spokane to Prevent thé 
Indu-trials From Passing On 
Stolen Trains. 
May 9.-A perfect day with 


whi Cithen Coxey 
Wats bes Bg — an) 


Washinetos 
brightly shining sun 
at ux A pe +g le 


PECEMBER 23, 


S91. 


Ristee ISt4, AY Janice GORDON BENNETT | 


FOUND GUILTY. 





Imprisonment for Life for 
Treason to France, 





-_———_e 





tractors Punished for Defraud- 
ing the Government, 








and Are Only Held Together 
by Patriotism. 








lizrato Burra 
No. - AwaNtg be ry ‘Sinan, } 
urs, Dee. 22, 1804. 


o 


| 


RIOTING IN CHICAGO. 


Workingmen and Police Shoot- 
ing at Close Range. 


FIREARMS FREELY USED 











An Attack on the Fagtory of the 
McCormick Company. 





STRIKERS CLUBBED AND SHOT DOWN 





-A Day of Great Excitement Over the 
Eight-Hoor Strike, 








STRIKES IN A “CY; pis 
AWFUL a THEIS 9. 
aU the x be ” Lena my 
an 7 , FRO} HE necro 
wae « 
WA be ister is 
\\ wh yNT 1 : \ (BERL* 
Gov pn ME pe qt ; sence 
aa TES ee <a hina 
oO ee 
pens? - amu ™ re 1, 1894. 
——a the Sufferers. Ries Paks: me 
: TG ; 
May 1 1605 «ow | WOMEN WILL 


PARADE TO-MGHT 


Thousands Will Join In Procession 
With the Men In the Labor 
Demonstration. 


THEY WILL ALL BE 
PROVIDED WITH TORCHES. 


Union Square, It is Expected, Will Be 
Thronged at the Great Mass 
Meeting, 


As penn in the’ Frvenive TELEGRAM 





ee M ‘ Y 2, 
(THE DOORS ARE OPEN, 


neve raul Weeks 8 the Pelee ppp 
fh veens at 


te of thebeats tes 
will has aes 


1893.- 





Chicago Invites the World to 


See the Great Show, 





‘A VAST CROWD ATTENDS, 


CAPTAIN DREYFUS 


; And Leaves Its Galoches by Hundreds 





Diickig in the Mud. 





TEE SUN REFUSES TO SMILE, 


Tut ‘+ Doesn’t Rain, and Chicago is 


G-ateful for the Favor. 


DECEMBER 5, 1891._ 








A BOMB'S DEADLY WORK. 





RUSSELL SAGE ESCAPES IT. 





THE, ASSASSIN AND ANOTHER MAN ARF 


KILLED. 





{T WAS MEANT FOR THE MILLIONAIRE. 


THE OFFICE WRECKED AND THE BONB-THROW!? T. 
BLOWN TO ATOMS—ONE MAN HURLED 


TUROUGH A WINDOW INTO THE STREET 
—THE BUILDING SUAKFN To IT3 
FYOUNDATION—SEVERATL VEOCLE 
INJURED AND WALL 
STREET STARTLED. 


A dynamite bomb, thrown by s madman 
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WASHIP MAINE BLOWN UP IN HAVANA— 259 LIVES LOST—HER MAGAZINE ana 


Special Cable from Havana Gives Description by Eye-WitSees of First a Shot and Then a Volcano of Firg 
“hv a Shower of Dead Bodies and Blazing . ne agc---Official List of Lost, 253. 


a ae CAPTAINS ACCOUNT. 


Reports Officially 25; 


nes 


t MARVELLOUS NAVAL ACHIEVEMENT a Ps 


VICTORY! 


Ips mee Mm NFIRKS } Ni ts 


F] 
jet and Shafter’ Sa“. "eA ny 
at 


KINLEY SHOT 

















































































al 


ih 


+ Firo 


INT, 


y 253 
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SPECIAL EXTRA SPECIAL EXTRA 


SEARCHING FOR THE DEAD IN HOBOKEN’S FIRE HORROR; Ns 
THREE SHIPS STILL BURN AND CANNOT BE BOARDED; = a, 
POLICE SAY BETWEEN 150 AND 200 LIVES PY LOST 


d US 11. At; 2 e 
Sata amas agors WENT NVONS ° 2% 
$1 y THE AL RED T0 REL ee aa 


acu STANCE teens i 































FORTY THOUSAND LIVES LOST IN THE GREAT — - 
DISASTER IN MARTINIQUE; CITY OF ST. PIERRE — Rushed ij 
DESTROYED AND EIGHTEEN VESSELS LOST 























SIS eae 'N IROQUOIS THEATRE Fipr-> 


CH HY, Se tees ; 
SP ARK CAUSED LIVES BY fF a AND congOMEN AND chil baEI GF ti 
THE me “TRIED 70 srop rit, pak (PHIPAPA en 


ARF ATE ~ cry 


mi BREAKS OFF RELATIONS WITH as a 





3, ek TOK Fmt 7-- one coms s clear th he na ena — = cia en — Nee EAL Saraitenows : = = 
“|T 1S ON THE VE OF WAR. "2 a Flash] 
aS, Eh B WAR GRIST... 

= TES BOSTON (2. Sunes BA AEACHEOIN 

= SURPRISE. [F-°.. acpee TAR EAST! es 
tt fGen Marv a ° 

SY ond Ua fb — 
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(Clipped from newspapers 1904-191 2) 


nies a = WSS MORE THAN 
The AFYOND ma $10,000,000 
= © Call-Chr onicle-Examiney 


URSDAy, APRIL 10, > et ec 

















3ER 29, _. 
4ND SCOURGED By FLAMES cceccenssee teen E MI E 


INGLY PLAYING WITH tatom—- 


moot AD IS FEAR 
nr ATLA ITALY: THOUSAND DE 
7 ae yd NO THER SICILIAN CITY ARE DESTROYED 


$ THE"SOUTH OF Shecks More Violent Than Disastrous Disturbances! [ 
4 FRANCISCO PAF of 1905 Spread Ruin and Desolation Through Wide 


A'TER DARK Region, Rendering Many Thousands Homeless. 
*D SHELTER. ryy, 


S CITY OF CATANIA. 
5 AND AUTOMOa, TIDAL WAVE FLOOD Haro 
Je 1S FIRM THAT WRECKING MANY CRAFT IN 


“EXPLOSION, SAID TO BE DYNAMITE WRECKS LOS ANGELES TIMES BUILDING 


« FIFTEEN BODIES TAKEN FROM RUINS, MANY MORE MAY HAVE PERISHED 


acl ee 


| Harry S. Andrews, Manz eging Editor of “Times” Issued the Pellowiag : Statement 4 at t 2 o’Clock This Morning: 

“The ‘Times’ building was destroyed by dynamite early this morning by the enemies of industrial freedom. The 
| not be destroyed. It will soon be reissued from its auxiliary plant and will fight its battles tothe end. The horrors of 
maiming of men preclude any furthe 


F statement at this trembling hour. An edition of the 
_the day. General Otis wit arrive home from Mexico this afternoon.” 


lem ¥) / 
-_™. ARC cH _77,_ 1911. 1911. - ee } 
BLAST a ono 


eee OT 


OU : DOORS LOCKED 141 VICTIMS” | 
“AR 6U IN) FIERY DEATH TRAP, STORY 


+ AF y~TOLD IN FACTORY INQUIRY. 
AT LEA : = 


g O ST —— “0i1C Young Forewoman iFire Marshal and District Attorney Bering 
Leaping J Na 






































MF 








‘Times’ itself can- ig 
the loss of life and = 
‘Times’ in reduced size Will be issued later in 


iLi 





aed 



































| Investigations of Factory Holocaust in I 
ALL IN 


’ 50 > ma. —# Ari 7S ave Others Which Men and Women Lost The ir Lives. 


eon anneenee INDICTMENTS TO FOLLOW IF NEGLIGENCE ON PART OF 
ACOp A S ON 7 INDIVIDUALS LEADING TO DISASTER iS DISCLOSED 


0 








— st JROWDS WER 
P Ag 
dre PATR 1B OF a TARY Y PA 


Pape 










: ‘will Consider Evidence 0 Obtained in the Different 2 
Te Mra IL 10 LEARN Mtarifater Grestion of U 
a al O ANIC. - 
NITR of ° PA - 
on nag ACD PaSSENGagg |! OF Pace N IC; 
: *Y Keep n Tear 4 as! 's a 2 ers yd 
c Ofices f Co, © Vigiy in 42RIwy, . The ¢, Ow 72 fo 
Ink Comfort ae ™Pany, PHIL "G OF » jo llowin ‘ r, Be Saveg 
n : 2 / pes, ‘ 
Names _ —e tO Mare || SPric w1t© Unise, Pri 16, an fone hee te Star tin wn, Steg ICe 
SUR *Pelleg ; UrVivors, ~ ae sihat tn, Wtived niet Mrdne” ff Mong T ang "esterday "So we, ; Mer Ca jCa of _— 
i. Transmission “tty te "Path — Wreck 
Mn latinas” 7 * buble oki © Mesias 
c Tends y, es and Tank) pa " in the / ber, es Wan Rece; 
I wrt y Company. sid the list nag 88, and Him Ved. ; 
. STOR'S 50 TE. ed. *Pathia - SUPVivor, / i of lee. 
ATHER Wag ihKS — || nrtcta matty thoy 8 Ty EET SS a, (ST ae a ew | | Reman “talf on cd One My 
DRowy TiTan laveg* || JOURN 44 netian, | Preps Wen Mit ane x0, Mr Pie, j S >. Messaze 
] Exciteg “se — ED ees ‘ et 76 weg | ™ Mes acgneaney . raNHae ag 1 Catio ns hip to ° DD, eur Before He © - 
ry ’ "e watt - ‘ GRac 3 } oe Mia, j 
hen Hew — Inte * [see oy Anrcn | Pica ee ores ! Divi That F, Fatali reg ~ Indi.‘ 
e ae ot ane ier — be tle ORDO Minn Mt Mra yrmibaie, MOsems... Be irene. n vided Bet... ties A - 
, Ur DCe ere Ping 
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ee 
ARCHDUK AN 
~_— E Prisco cnn’ FERDINAND AND HIS CONSORT, THE DUCHESS OF HOHENBERG, 
: SAS, WHILE DRIVING THROUGH STREETS OF SARAJEVO, BOSNIA 
seen rssteetaicealesl : _ 


Stadeat Fires at Them in Their Auto i P: Infernal c 
THE MURDERED COUPLE NG TOGETHER. Machine, H: 
= ‘ine, Harled b: Com: 
le, Ind M y po 


>: 5 ii 7. sitor, Wounds Officers of 
os ‘i y Royal Suite. 































Wounds. 












en 
3OMB HAD PREVIOUSLY 
BEEN THROWN AT THEX. | 

a ! 














UNDAUNTED, ARCHDUKE 





Imperial Couple Escaped from First | 
Attempt Only to Fall Victims | 
ot 


Becon d_ ; 
La f 


| 
Consternation was created throughout | 
« Courts of Ewrope by the news, | 


SSeeaeell © GERMANY; GERMANY INVATTS oN TODAY: 
. i E W. 5) LAND ) 
gUT DOES NOT EE D,LUXEMB a D SWITTRENCH AEROPLANE 
LG : H O ————— en i ae er ene ¢ 
- GERMAN MARKSME - = cross a Opens ote (~ Report of a,Gernen:Airshin Desivoed | 


pian HIP HEADS Russian jase ERLIN, A 9g -Goraan weeps vated i, al 
\1 ‘ASURE S cman ponder at | ee gin Hostilities. PERLIN, Aux 


re eae ; corns ctenpaw wonny- oe os 
ee Ts BERLIN LIEGE HAS BEEN CAPTURED; : 
Se RES TH eanieMEES, KAISER TELLS BERLIN LIEG os . 

a HELD OUT 5 DA¥S; NOW CUT ee | 
GUPINBAY ane ra tre FRENCH INVADE ALSACE; BRITISH pannel si  / 
son | ees GERMANY AND AUSTRIA THREATEN WAS. 


how 
gree Sentinel. ee yrs “v 
ed ne Coun 

















\} to earth a French . aie 
iL eastern frontier of Frane ; - 





nts 











‘French Take Muethausen 












‘ED Sa | 
; nore of the tof the Em | ; “ei he Continent \ 
wot me soem & eo nee onl : | Depurtion in tnt seston tot 7 meet | Berlin Crowds Cheered| 20,000 British Troops Land on't ; After a Battle at 
Ent IN CHASE 5% = 1 icine coe. Aline Order Italian King!» outametion © Seer a) secesnar? Move to the Relief of Harassed Belgians |; , 
view = a Allies * |ament wna caper powers to coal in| Dy Announcement of and Move Altkirch. 
ee penceone? M.—lIt was officially annoulced this after 





teu ay Hi — 
wen Stone mer Siaeemaeet| 10 Join Them OF Sire Scar mec, =| Army's Triumph. 





~ . & 1 P. " 
se PARIS. i000 Bngtiah troops had been landed st Ostend, Calais, 





wa a Con. | Ta Aveta, fot wing Gernaoy. | ed alliance wun ary 
OE oR med ar : , newtratt ; 
De ty wt CO fern ag Been Be Attacked. jthet Portams! miense tammemy | MAY 8 191%, and Dunkirk. preceeding toward Namur, west af Liege, on the || 
anantom Hie stand mo tin bance eet c tbe Bal | 
uInn to assist the Beigians ware. disembarking | 


LUSITANIA SUNK BY A SUBMARINE, PROBABLY 1.250 DEAD. 
‘ , AD; 
Y TWICE TORPEDOED OFF IRISH COAST; SINKS IN 15 MINUTES; 
y WASHING ce SAVED, ALFRED VANDERBILT REPORTED LOST; 
__ WASHINGTON BELIEVES THAT A CRAVE CRISIS IS AT HAND 
: oe: S— &&«&« cORT>: St Sj se 100 we 
iT | American Lives. | | n P pour D FORT 


me 
a | 


NIGHT BAYONET CHARGE 


———_ 







































‘SOME DEAD TAKEN ASHORE 


‘Several Hundred Surviv- 
, OFS at Queenstown 
and Kinsale. 


' —s os 
*STEWAROTELLS oF DISASTER 










ot, One Torpedo Crashes Into the 
e son: 
« J . ae , Doonied Linerts Bow, Another 
oA gi? “ews es ey Into the Engine Room, 

my 2 AF » “ -—— 


a rene} 
Sy | 







SHIP LISTS OVER To port 























































L a ¥ \ 5 Makes It Pel va Gees 
Y SING” gh. ed se 
eg'n', -amer W. ite | ———— gee - — 
in { “4 mates | ee coe oer DENM. RK; 
sm Maier we : oe 4. LE OFF b 
oem mate — | — T IN BA re ° 
. 5 WARSHIPS WITH 7500 <1 SUNK AND THE GERMANS 11; 
ios ET HAS 14 VESSELS FNGLAND IS CALM 
BRITISH FLE TORY, BUT_FNGLAS 
ERMANY ACCLAIMS IT A VICTON S27) q——_ reson 
——— ae oe | ee Ss i ayes 
a » (_————— me —— a [BERLIN CLAIMS VICTORY | Official Ronn of Sap NN EAD —, But aaa “4 
% HIER. OUR NANT PAN mae Le parc of Nea Bat Sting Nill, PAA WINE Tying foes 
of Battle Cruisers || Lone of life, Hritinh, peer to 2730\, Vessels Besides Many |] ‘ aemver ot Te ene | X BIG SHIPS G1 
1 igterests Experts a Se <n ee Bet jemand) 10 Destroyers. np crea te oH _ sina * 
1} Number of vesee' , German, at ae enaee ss . —_——— eur nigt #8 net w ; a to ife Believe ° 
ee ee dee soe Sea TE | em cm 
a : jee a orn ON al see som he ceoee OF Sian KH 
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'LANSING .ASKS HOUSE FOR 30 ———_— 
10 GET AMERICANS OUT OF MBxioe, ied] BRITISH SMASH 7 MILES OF FOE’S LINE, 


CARRANZA STILL DELAYS | REPLY |: mil SY SySe TAKE 2 TOWNS AND 2,000 PRISONERS. 


CPR p Seg lees fd bn | =| FRENCH JOIN AT 
SUD frp paren atin te Bt Wel . TACK, TAKE 3 TOWN 
ee ood Work " ae ; = EXPECT TERR FA STRUGGLE Berlin Sees Start of Real Allied Offensive, Tl arraex ON 5-MiLE om 


Bat Declares It Faces Attack Without Uneasiness 
Eh rte tm .British Right Pushes in 


“ 1,000 Yards and Takes 
fortified Positions. 














































ns en But Experts Doubt Pres- 





y artillery fir= axe eee 
a 2 st oe - LEFT UNABLE To HOLD aut 





tes foseat nd '.oses Some Trenches Taken 
~4from the Germans in the Firgt 
stams Others, 





















RES WITH Bx AAeR| Kaiser Foaght Hindenbars’ 4 
Failed tburg’s Call for Abdication: |! . 
intel bye ey @ Keane Trove | PON TROOPS JON REVOLT | Sociatise Chancellar Appeals te All Ge — 
J tobe Among Those | . Sort niece pases Pi cas | To Help Him Save Fatherland ay WAR ENDS AT § 
3 STEN ee NO are vere ene centres an. |i SUNE. 29,: 1918. ote Pe 0, (Ansoctated Presa) —ta OER: elias CLOCK THS MORNING 





—— 


PEACE SIGNED, ENDS THE GREAT WAR: 
GERMANS DEPART STILL PROTESTING: 
wom OHIBITION TILL TROOPS DISBAND 


PROMISES 10 AT) President Sends A Prohibition Message; ea OPPONENTS UNITING" Wilson Says Treaty Will Furnish the Charter -| 
| 











Says He Will Act When Demobilization Ends 


, J = WASHINGTON. Jy 3 The follow messa 
st Wait Until Com-| , y follow! we |) i 
th from President Wilson, stating his stand on i prohibi- |RepublicanSenatorsNow WASHINGTON, June 28.—The followi i 
” » 7u ol Ng audresa 





for a New Order of Affairs in the World 


ENEMY: ENVOTS. i TRUCULENT SPiRiT 














re Demobilization, | rt Sse te a ee — See el President Wilson to the American peuple on the occas! = Sow a oe 
His Word from Pa i Tam convinced am TS ANUARY ll, 192! of the signing of the Pes-- Dee =-— @ hh Lee 
& vising me that the ‘Attorney General is right tm ad- pele = 
| -aseey AAT) TREATY IS NOW IN FORCE; 


JEACE SIGNED IN PARIS AND THE oe saaay, 
WILSON TO SUMMON FIRST LEAGUE MEETI S onnes 


ll OMISE 
LOD GFR E BUFFS KENDRICK =7,Q8 = to Leanch the Leagee; | PEARE MADE WITHOUT POM? 


<= : - Sapreme Coancil Pr 


japan RLEAGE cowed srs . Leon Wii Session 




















AINST SOCIALE 
AGAINST SOG es 


n* |! 
a. ss | Says America\ 





- whe Cust “ \ - Ont GLASS IE noe 
SAYS rg SENS | ean 
We pi = a | of Ratifications. 


yom Tokio by the 


“ ‘ 
1 ro |LERSWER EXPRESSES 





J of the league 
¢ morsing of 
pce, and Nutt, 
once cabled to | 
hrety Un 
ity ple 
b fied t 
Ae a 


“ZS. || Dectares Germany's Determi 



















Speaker Writes in Reply ots hy in s\ pgul 
ches ayd Condemns Att * oe SO ge { Anarchy in »\ pau! vores ine oth 
Hu : ae gt \ and A\ 9 of Sure \ “ Limit 
tude of Socialist Party. ‘yt G (ore saan nary Tes} nealing Ter. 
eo «* o> \ ei ptt paieiistacione 
ee \ks use OF | 5 ene 
5 quare veal || ot act 
PROMISES A SI ve \  ——\premie® : : 
oe a ee) P' ee «> |! GIVES WARNING TO ENT! 
— 1} me w oF iy \et $1,000,¢\ , , | é som || ow 4p ' hancess. Xo, ae nun |} a 
Reputiican State Committee: we Pa ected tt| writet * 4 Niles Bnd Indy, Council will me wna | - 
He Tells \\ - chinery wader wy. Tha’. }|“Gravest ape 
' c : seen it War Culprits 4 





ignores Subject—Major Mills's | " Fast: 
Protest Sidetracked. {HOUS: vtee - <8 = | 


city LEADERS meee BER 2 $ 
mee ith | yor» ages 


Members’ Stand 











Lt 
Up Steve be teaeclhy: 
Oweet—Text of the Speak Refuses by V 000 Mungry In Ar: ) 
ere Letter Admit Milw —_—_—— 
8 ho. Sperval to The Naw York 
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OCTOBER 25, 1929. 59 
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CKY AT SEA’ 


7-19 Rey, “° 24, 
WORST STOCK </.SH STEMMED BY BAN7;< they 
12,894,650-SHARE DAY SWAMPS MAR Uap Dict toy, "Sto, 


LEADERS CONFER, FIND CONDITIONS § “5 ‘pey/ oF Usp SMpy os ae 
FINGERS EASE Tan git = S—. 
Five Wall Stre rt io 


iy Hy 
\ to Rtn. Lge 5 
ip 0s senate seems \Upward Tren 
Hold T \ gyi harley omeae H, 
She x 


metiy 
rnc “that Pag worst fe gee — seen. Wall Stree 




































CALL BREAK ‘TECHNICAL’ cut 








Lamont Lays It to ‘Air Holes 
— en Oe ices Do 


etterment’ AB 
im, Prossei 
April 4, 1933. 


2D 
TIRSHIP AKRON WRECKS c=) io 
FALLS IN SEA, ae 


Uj. S. kK ECO C fy 1 
nactura 
Way” UM, 
Se, 


November 27, 1988* 
Cur; encyCirculat ap n Dip 
$126,000,000 o eThhe! 
System’s Holdi 


En ables Banks to Pa - 
Federal Reserve D ea 
) ings 
Of Bills Reduced 
$36,000,000 More Gold 
Returned; Makes Total 
6 of Drive$525,000,000 


rs 


















March 31,1933 


Hoarding Off 
$255,000,000 
In Last Week 
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STORY OF THERISE OF EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Established by Allan Forman as The Journalist on March 22, 1884, and Has Absorbed Four 


Rivals—Pioneer Journal of Newspaper Publishing and Advertising in America. 


6. HE Oldest Publishers, and Ad- 
vertisers’ journal in America”. 

That banner-line is known around the 
world among people interested in news 
and advertising in the English language. 

It is the pennant which runs on the 
title-page of Epitor & PUBLISHER and 
it is the genesis of this Golden Jubilee 
Number. 

The 50-year history which lies behind 
the fact has never hitherto been told 
in its entirety. It is the story of a 
newspaper whose mission has been to 
promote and sustain the American press 
as the key to the arch of democracy 
and as the primary medium of adver- 
tising. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER, at the end of 
its half-century career, embodies five 
separate periodicals, merged as one: 

The Journalist, established March 22, 
1884, a weekly. 

Newspaperdom, 
1892, a monthly. 

The Fourth Estate, established March 
1, 1894, a weekly. 

The Editor & Publisher, established 
June 29, 1901, a weekly. 

Advertising, established January 23, 
1925, a weekly converted from News- 
paperdom. 

Through purchase, from time to time, 
Epitor & PuBLISHER acquired these 
rivals, clearing the field for a concentra- 
ted coverage of newspaper professional 
and business interests, with such success 
as our readers and advertisers have seen. 
Comparison of the issues of any and 
all of the merged papers, with the regu- 
lar issue of the Eprror & PuBLisHER of 
1934, gives a yardstick measurement of 
a publishing success, perhaps without 
a rival in the business and professional 
paper industry. 

The Journalist was the pioneer in the 
field, except for house organs, catering 
to publishers and advertisers. C. A. 
Byrne and Leander Richardson were 
its first editors. They retired at the 
end of the first year, having failed to 
make a very creditable paper. A man 
of intelligence, true feeling for journal- 
ism, an able writer and sensible publish- 
er, gained control of The Journalist 
on March 21, 1885. He was Allan 
Forman, now acknowledged as the first 
te blaze this special publication trail. 
Originally associated with him were 
C. J. Smith, editor, and W. S. Mc- 
Laughlin, treasurer and publisher. At 
the end of ten years Allan Forman was 
sole editor and proprietor and Roy V. 
Somerville, subsequently famous as the 
advertising manager of London Punch, 
was advertising manager. The Journal- 
ist was published at 117 Nassau street, 
New York. 

On January 19, 1907, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, then in its seventh year of pub- 
lication, purchased The Journalist and 
merged with it. Jacob B. Shale, then 
President of the Publishers’ Press, was 
publisher and majority owner of Epr- 
TOR & PUBLISHER at that time. He had 
founded the publication. When he pur- 
chased The Journalist from Mr. For- 
man, who was forced to retire due to 
ill-health, a bill of sale was written 
which still exists in the archives of our 
office. It specified that Mr. Forman 
“sells and transfers to the Eprror & 
PuBLISHER Company the magazine or 
publication known as The Journalist, 
together with the good-will thereof, 
and all cuts, copyrights and other per- 
sonal property belonging to me and 
used in connection with the publication 
of said magazine or publication . . . the 
said Epiror & PusiisHer Company 
agreeing to complete all the unexpired 
subscriptions to said Journalist.” 

“The Journalist” was used as a sub- 
title in the Eprror & PusLisHEr mast- 
head starting on Jan. 26, 1907. 

The bound volumes of The Journalist 
are now prized items in the library of 
Columbia University. When Allan 
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Forman died it was found he had willed 
the bound volumes to the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism and they were 
claimed by its director, Dr. Talcott 
Williams. 

James Wright Brown purchased Ep1- 
ToR & PuBLIsHER from Mr. Shale and 
associates April 1, 1912. The total ad- 
vertising income for the previous year 
had been $16,000 and circulation showed 
an actual net of little more than 1,000 
at $1.00 per year. 

The founder of Newspaperdom was 
Charles S. Patteson whose concept of 
the function of a paper for the craft 
was a neat monthly containing scarcely 
any news, but instead technical articles 
on the mechanics of the newspaper busi- 
ness, editorial technique and business 
office methods. Newspaperdom was 
purchased and reorganized in 1912 by 
H. Craig Dare, and by him operated 
more as a newspaper of the field. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Dare’s death, Mrs. Dare 
conducted the paper for several years. 
The Eprtor & PusiisHeR Company 
bought it January, 1925 and the name 
was changed to Advertising, with T. S. 
Trebell as editor, and on July 18, 1925 
it was merged with Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, the name Advertising appearing 
as a substitute. Mrs. Dare has since 
been librarian of Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

Fourth Estate had made its appear- 
ance on March 1, 1894, with Ernest F. 
Birmingham as publisher and Frank L. 
Lancaster, editor. It was a 12-page 
paper, strictly interested in the news of 
the field, and was well printed, illustra- 
ted with excellent line cuts and half- 
tones. For a quarter of a century the 
Fourth Estate had a notable career. 


In 1911 Mr. Brown became its general 
manager, following his retirement as 
general manager of Louisville (Ky) 
Herald. He had previously been on the 
staffs of Detroit News, Chicago Journal, 
Chicago Tribune and Chicago American. 

During the period between 1915 and 





1925, in which a titanic upheaval oc- 
curred in the newspaper and advertis- 
ing structure, the Fourth Estate con- 
tinued to travel the path that it had 
known so well since 1894. It resented 
the progressive Bourne Law and the 
A. B. C., as unwarranted prying into 
the intimate affairs of publishers. It 
ridiculed scientific market area ideas. 
It left statistics severely alone, con- 
tinuing to tell in terse paragraphic news 
stories what went on in the field from 
week to week. 

It was good trade journalism of an 
early model, but it could not hold the 
pace of present-day competition. It 
fell inevitably before the economic law 
that a community will comfortably and 
satisfactorily support one publication 
alert to its readers’ needs and wants; 
it will not support two mediocre pub- 
lications, and it will ruthlessly sweep to 
one side the paper which fails to live 
up to its day and hour. 

Mr. Birmingham relinquished the con- 
trol of the Fourth Estate in 1925, and 
in 1926 the ownership and management 
was assumed by H. M. Newman, who 
transferred it early in 1927 to a group 
of his associates headed by L. M. Zell- 
ner after investing more than $60,000 to 
no good purpose. Efforts were made by 
these owners to broaden the field served 
by the paper and to abolish the stern 
restrictions under which it had lived for 
30 years, but it was finally realized that 
success could not come along this line 
except after many years and the invest- 
ment of considerably more capital than 
was available. 

Negotiations for sale of the paper 
were instituted and Eprror & PusBLisHER 
took it over, on December 1, 1927. Its 
small circulation was practically dupli- 
cated in the Eprror & PUBLISHER list. 
The purchase was to clear the field. 
The interesting name is still carried as 
a subtitle. There is no dictionary 
definition of the term “Fourth Estate” 


and it has puzzled many laymen. In 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, 
Lecture V, an explanation is offered, 


as follows: “Edmund Burke said 
‘There were three estates in Parlia- 
ment, but in the reporter's gallery 


yonder there sat a Fourth Estate (the 
press) more important than they all. 

Mr. Shale started Epiror & PusLisu- 
ER as an independent newspapermakers’ 
journal when he headed the Publishers’ 
Press Association, an organization 
which ultimately passed to the then 
Scripps-McRae interests, creating the 
United Press of this day. The present 
editor of Eprror & PusLisHER, in 1901, 
was assistant editor of Publishers’ Press 
and wrote an article for the first issue 
of Epirror & PustisHeEr. Its first 
editor was Paul Lodge. The paper was 
set up by hand in a room in the Park 
Row Building. Mr. Lodge had been 
a reporter on Publishers’ Press. He 
was succeeded alternately by Philip R. 
Dillon, Frank LeRoy Blanchard and 
W. D. Showalter, each lending distinc- 
tion to the publication. Some of the 
best known newspaper writers have 
been on the staff or contributing to 
Epiror & PuBLIsHER, throughout the 
years. Its managing editor, Arthur T. 
Robb, was formerly managing editor 
of the Fourth Estate. Charles B. 
Groomes, business and advertising man- 
ager, in his youth was a newspaper ad- 
vertising solicitor. James W. Brown, 
Jr., is promotion manager. Many of 
the present members of the business, 
circulation and editorial staffs have 
been associated with Mr. Brown for 
periods extending from 10 to 20 years. 

Warren L. Bassett, news editor, was 
formerly on the staff of Des Moines 
Register and Associated Press; Robert 
S. Mann, associate editor, was former- 
ly of Cleveland Press, Cincinnati Post 
and St. Louis Post-Dispatch and_the 
Missouri School of Journalism; John 
W. Perry, feature editor, came to his 
post from Columbus (O.) Citizen and 
Detroit (Mich.) News; Miss Elizabeth 
McMahon has been auditor for 21 
years and George Strate, circulation 
manager, has been with the paper for 
19 years. Other office staff mem- 
bers of long service are John J. 
Clougher, Mrs. Dorothy Sullivan, Miss 
Agnes Clougher, Miss Clara Ferro, 
Miss Elizabeth Garigan, Miss Abby 
Burke, Miss Anne Chadell, Mrs. Maude 
Palmer Wilke, John Levantino, - Mrs. 
Bernadette Borries and A. L. Latigue. 

Epitor & PusiisHeEr’s traveling ad- 
vertising representatives are perhaps as 
well known in the newspaper offices of 
the U. S. and Canada as at the home 
office. Mr. Groomes has been with the 
paper 11 years. Eugene Lambert, for- 
merly of New York Herald and Tele- 
gram, is in his tenth year of service; 
G. B. Haulenbeek, formerly of J. Wal- 
ter Thompson organization in Chicago 
and special representative, his 10th 
year; Francis M. Babcock, formerly of 
the John Wanamaker organization, his 
6th year; Charles T. Stuart, who 
gained his experience on Louisville 
(Ky.) Herald, joined the staff in 1931. 

Among the elder staff correspondents 
are: George H. Manning, well-known 
member of the Washington Correspond- 
ents’ corps; George A. Brandenburg, 
manager of the Chicago office; Earle 
Burke, San Francisco manager; Ken 
Taylor, Los Angeles correspondent; 
Allan Delafons, London; Sidney 
Clarke, business manager and George 
Langelaan, correspondent, Paris; Clar- 
ence A. Davies, Tokyo. 

It is a safe assertion that Eprror & 
PusiisHEr is read in every daily news- 
paper and many weekly newspaper of- 
fices in the United States, every adver- 
tising agency office where newspaper 
copy is written and scheduled, by the 
leading advertisers making large invest- 
ments in newspaper space, throughout 
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the newspaper equipment and syndicate 
fields, and among hundreds of news- 
papermen in foreign countries. It is a 
complete newspaper for newspapermen 
and riewspaper advertisers, both national 
and local, publishing more spot news 
about general advertising, local ad- 
vertising, publication affairs, equipment 
and supply than has ever been supplied 
by any publication. 


James Wright Brown 


From the first, Mr. Brown’s ideal was 
a publication for the broad community 
which may be characterized as “speak- 
ing the language of new spapers and ad- 
vertising,” with spot news as the prime 
function. Epiror & PusLisHER for 
nearly 20 years has received a large 
share of its news by telegraph on the 
day of publication and has illustrated 
its pages with news pictures. It has 
employed the best available talent to 
write its matter, which is strictly origi- 
nal. Its lavish coverage of the industry, 
unpurchasable independence, leadership 
in every cause affecting the welfare of 
free press and good advertising has 
given it the largest and most influential 
circulation ever realized in the field, 
with one of the highest percentages of 
voluntary renewal ever recorded among 
class, trade or professional papers. 
These methods long ago lifted Epitor & 
PUBLISHER from the “pastepot and 
scissors” class and thus did it survive 
many rivals. A popular misconception 
is that newspapermen and advertisers 
are so surfeited with reading matter 
that they have little time for a paper 
devoted to the business. Our experi- 
ence is that Epiror & PUBLISHER is 
eagerly and thoroughly read and we 
doubt if any publication enjoys a more 
responsive audience. 

Epitor & PuBLISHER has developed 
many departments of interest which 
run in the regular issue and it gives 
special coverage to the annual conven- 
tions of publishers, advertisers and edi- 
tors. It issues two annual service 
numbers that have no counterpart in 
the class, trade or professional paper 


Charles B. Groomes 
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field. We refer to the Year Book and 
the Market Guide. The International 
Year Book, a compendium of data cov- 
ering the whole range of newspaper 
publishing and advertising factors, is 
now in its 15th year, starting as a 
small annual handbook and developing 
into a work which is standard in every 
newspaper and _ advertising office. 
Epitor & PuBLISHER Market Guide, 
now in its llth year, is an exclusive 
service to the general advertiser, adver- 
tising and sales executives, advertising 
agencies and commercial organizations. 
It contains the essential data concerning 
1,400 city and town markets of the 
U. S. and Canada. This issue, like the 
Year Book, is a well-worked tool in 
all advertising offices. Another service 
feature, the Equipment Review, a 
monthly supplement, affords space for 
a more complete and technical exposi- 
tion of the important trade which lies 
behind the newspaper business, supply- 
ing printing and delivering machinery 
and materials. 

A striking contrast is formed between 
the present Epiror & PUBLISHER and 
the first issue of The Journalist, prin- 
ted in 1884. It was a 12-page paper 
with a huge black title, with the cur- 
licue ornaments that printers fancied in 
those days. The first page bore the 
likeness in a wood cut of Amos J. 
Cummings, famed managing editor of 
New York Sun, an appropriate selec- 
tion for the first newspaperman’s news- 
paper since it was Mr. Cummings who 
set the pace, a half century ago, for 
reformed news practices which are now 
regarded as standard in every important 
office. It was he, more than any other, 
who took the curse off of personal 


journalism by relegating opinion to the 
editorial page and making news more 


Allan Forman 


soundly factual. The first number of 
The Journalist pays tribute to him as “one 
of the brighest writers for the press” 
and “one of the principal men who have 
revolutionized journalism.” 

The leading article in the premier 
number, however, was a rather vicious 
personal attack upon Judge Albion W. 
Tourgee, publisher of the New York 
Continent. The character of the attack 
may be judged. by the last line of the 
article: “He is a presumptuous ass.’ 

A writer, evidently with European 
experience, wrote of newspaper condi- 
tions in England and France, saying 
that the English newspapers spent most 
of their money for political news, 
whereas French newspapers “do not 
want news of any kind, but prefer to 
give their readers bright essays or 
smutty stories.” The author found the 
English press of 1884 “just what it 
was 50 years ago” and marveled that it 
paid no attention to American affairs. 
However, London Times paid its Paris 
correspondent, according to this au- 
thority, $30,000 per year, “and be- 
sides an allowance for handsome enter- 
tainments to diplomats and other useful 
persons.” London News paid a leader- 
writer on Manchester Guardian $15,000 
a year to telegraph an editorial every 
night. Another interesting side- light 
on newspaper pay in London in those 
days is given as follows: “Salary re- 


for July 21, 1934 
ceived $10,000 a year from the IJIlu- 
strated News, a retaining fee of $5,000 
a year from the Telegraph, which, be- 
yond this sum, pays him $25 a column 
for all he writes. 

In the “Notes and News” column the 
first mention concerns Mr. J. I. C. 
Clarke as being in charge of Albert 


Pulitzer’s Morning Journal. Other 
items of interest were: 
George R. Bartholomew, editor-in- 


chief of New York Daily News, a penny 
paper with the largest circulation in the 
city, celebrated his 18th year of ser- 
vice. 

“Joseph Pulitzer denies the report 
that J. B. McCullough is to join the 
World. ‘Mack’ will continue to scratch 
gravel in St. Louis”. 

Among those present at a dinner 
given by Jerome Buck were Ballard 
Smith, Blakely Hall, Joseph Pulitzer 
and Mr. Shaw of the Telegram. “Four 
artificial rabbits thrummed guitars, mak- 
ing music sweet and low.” 

“Alex. Troup, editor of New Haven 
Union, used to ‘sub’ on the newspapers 
of this city.” 

“The poor old Washington Chronicle, 
which was founded by the late J. W. 
Forney, is said to be in a bad way. It 
is clear behind in wages.” 

Napoleon L. Thieblin, of the Hour, 
former war correspondent, gave a din- 
ner at Delmonico’s, and among those 
present were Charles A. Dana, J. R. 
Keene, Chester S. Lord, John Bogart 
and Amos J. Cummings, Mr. Dana went 
to Mexico the next day, in the private 
car of Hugh J. Jewett. 

“Ivory Chamberlain’s son is making 
a successful American daily in Paris. 
Galignani is suing him for libel because 





J. B. Shale 


he asserted that the circulation of the 
Messenger is only 10,000. Chamberlain 
apologized by saying that the circulation 
of the Messenger is exactly 7,781.” 

“Mr. Edward T. Flynn, the managing 
editor of the Herald, will probably en- 
joy a good vacation this summer, as he 
has for several years . . . Mrs. (Lily) 
Langtry’s attentions to the handsome 
Mr. Fly nn continue to be as marked as 
ever.’ 

The first issue carried letters from 
a half dozen states, concerning news- 
paper affairs. Boston Herald was re- 
ported “in the lead, although the 
Globe, its principal competitor, is grow- 
ing with wonderful rapidity under the 
splendid management of Col. Taylor.” 
New Bedford Mercury had 1,000 cir- 
culation, the Daily Standard, 3,600, 

A Philadelphia item notes that the 
Public Ledger “has the largest circula- 
tion of any of our papers and its ad- 
vertising patronage is something enor- 
mous.” 

The advent of the Sunday newspaper 
in Philadelphia was commented on at 


length. “The Record has thrown off 
its pious yoke, and is now issuing a 
Sunday edition . The Times has 


also entered the Sunday field, enjoying 
an enormous circulation and advertising 
patronage. 

“Robert S. Davis is proprietor of the 
new Evening Call. He is a graduate 
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from the Saturday Night, where he and 
Jim Elverson made a big fortune. El- 
verson was manager of the American 
Telegraph Company’s office in Wil- 
liard’s Hotel, Washington, during the 
war, and made some lucky hits in gold 

. Elverson is one of our richest 


men, and retains his old-time reputation 
as a good fellow.” 


Marlen Pew 


“The Ledger is jointly owned by the 
Drexels and George W. Childs. It is, 
strictly speaking, a family paper, Mr. 
Childs’ orders are that prize fight mat- 
ter, or off-color court proceedings, shall 
not be allowed to appear in its columns.” 


“Col. Alex. McClure celebrated his 
tenth anniversary as editor of the 
Times.” 


“Tt would be difficult to find any- 
where a better set of fellows than the 
writers of our journals. Those who 
have been guests of the Journalists’ 
Club and Clover Club will bear wit- 
ness.” 

“Lawrence, Kansas, which has long 
been known as the grave-yard of jour- 
nalism now has three dailies.” 

“St. Clair McKelway,” a letter from 
Albany stated, is resigning from the 
Argus, to take the editorship of the 
Buffalo Express. 

The Indiana correspondent sent word 
that “Indianapolis, with a population of 
less than 100,000 souls, can boast 61 
publications which come under the head 
of newspapers. Of these, six are daily, 
and the rest, for the most part, belong 
to the dull and dreary type of provincial 
weeklies.” The daily papers were the 
Journal, Sentinel, Times, News, Ger- 
man Telegraph and German Indiana 
Tribune. 

Memphis had four dailies, the Appeal, 
Avalanche, Public Ledger and the 
Scimitar. 

The lead editorial of the first Journal- 
ist took issue with the contention of Col. 
Henry Watterson, of Louisville Courier 
Journal, who had appeared before the 
Congressional Joint Committee on the 

(Continued on page 308) 
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FIFTY BLAZING CANDLES ON OUR BIRTHDAY CAKE 





ADMIRABLY EDITED 


Y heartiest congratulations and 

good wishes to Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER on its fiftieth anniversary, and 
to you, its publisher since 1912. 

I regard Epitor & PUBLISHER as one 
of the most valuable, useful and enter- 
prising publications devoted to the pro- 
fession of newspaper making, and it is 
indispensable to everyone who wishes to 
keep abreast with what is going on in 
the making of newspapers. It is ably 
and admirably edited, always wisely and 
earnestly encouraging and advocating 
the highest journalistic ideals, and de- 
serves the good will and support of the 
profession. I have been reading it reg- 
ularly since its first issue, and am 
astonished to find that is now fifty years. 

With best wishes for many more 
years of growth, prosperity and ever in- 


creasing usefulness, I am, with high 
esteem and personal regards. 
ApotpeH S. OcHs. 





SINGLENESS OF PURPOSE 


S a “constant reader” and some time 
critic of Eprror & PuBLIsHER for 
more than half of its 50 years of opera- 
tion, may I register a word of appre- 
ciation, congratulation, and good wishes 
—for the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. 

The doctor’s doctor must be good, 
but I am not sure but the publishers’ 
publisher is in a tougher spot. That 
Epiror & PuBLISHER has occupied that 
spot for half a century and survived, is 
a feat in itself. On its Golden Jubilee 
it occupies an unchallenged position of 
leadership in its field. It has seen many 
competitors challenge, fall back, and 
pass out of the picture—so many in 
tact that there must be an answer. I 
believe there is an answer, one that 
sometimes seems to me to receive too 
little recognition from American news- 
paper publishers. 

The answer to Epiror & EuBLISHER’s 
success seems to me to lie in the single- 
ness of purpose of James Wright 
Brown. The American newspaper, first, 
last, and all the time! Newspaper ad- 
vertising, ever the chief medium to be 
employed, whether the object of pub- 
licity be a new safety pin for the baby, 
or the call of the nation to the baby’s 
father. No business and no profession 
has had stauncher championship or more 
intelligent special pleading than Eprror 
& PUBLISHER has given newspaper ad- 
vertising. And never has there been any 
attempt to carry water on two shoulders 
or to dilute the quality of service by a 
divided allegiance. 

American newspapers owe much to 
Epitor & PwusLisHER and to James 
Wright Brown, its President, but no 
tribute or word of praise would be com- 
plete that did not make acknowledgment 
of the courage, the high purpose, and 
the intelligent leadership of Marlen E. 
Pew, who as its Editor, has earned for 
the paper the respect and the loyalty 
of a profession and has accomplished a 
new high mark of trade paper service 
and accomplishment. 

To the paper, its President, and its 
Editor, congratulations and good luck. 
May each of the next fifty years add to 
your journalistic stature and to the 
esteem and appreciation with which you 
are regarded by your confreres in the 
Fourth Estate. 

Roy W. Howarp. 





“WHILE INK FLOWS” 


N behalf of the American Associa- 

tion of Advertising Agencies, I 
want to send you a most cordial greet- 
ing on your 50th birthday. You have 
long and inspiringly served the pub- 
lishing industry of our country. We 
hope you may continue to do so as long 
as there is a publishing industry to 
serve. 

ARTHUR KUDNER, 
Chairman of the Board, 

American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 
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A ‘Birthday Greeting From 
The ‘President At Sea 


It is with sincere pleasure that I greet Epiror & 
PuBLisHER on the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. 
I wish your publication continued success and use- 


Epiror € Pus isHer in the past half century has 
exerted its influence for the general good and has 
contributed materially toward a greater measure of 
public service, to higher standards of practice within 
the field of American journalism, to enlightened 
public opinion, patriotism and citizenship. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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Aboard U. S. S. Houston, 
At Sea, July 18, 1934. 
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LOYAL AND FAITHFUL 


ANY congratulations and _ best 
wishes on your half century of 
progress. May you continue to serve 
with the same usefulness the interests 
to which you have been so loyally and 
faithfully dedicated. 
Lee H. Bristot, Vice-President, 
Bristol-Myers Company. 





STAYING AWAKE NIGHTS 

you are making such a confounding, 

interesting product in your fiftieth 

year that newspapermen have to stay 

awake nights to keep up with you. At 
any rate, congratulations. 

Hirtton U. Brown, 
Indianapolis News. 


INSPIRATION AND HELP 


I SINCERELY congratulate Eprror 
& PustisHeEr on its fiftieth birthday. 
I have enjoyed reading it for many years 
and it has always been an inspiration 
and a help. I do not see how anybody 
connected with advertising or news- 
papers can get along without it. 
James C. Dayton. 


SELDOM MISSED A COPY 


Act my very hearty congratula- 
tions on the celebration of your fif- 
tieth anniversary. If during all these 
years I have missed a copy of Eprror 
& PuBLisHER it has been because I 
have been absent from the city. It has 
been a weekly visitor at my home for 
the past fifty years, its birth year being 
coincident with the year of my connec- 
tion with the Constitution. So, like you, 
I am in the half century class. 

The newspapers of America are in- 
debted to you for the invaluable service 
you have rendered to the field of Jour- 
nalism. You should have their hearty 
support in addition to the good will 
ag is so warmly extended to you by 
them. 








CrarK Howe t, Editor, 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 





READER FOR 50 YEARS 


M* congratulations on the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER. I have read Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER since its birth and the earlier 
publication which it swallowed, back 
for the past 50 years. You have 
made it a very valuable institution in 
our profession. With most cordial good 
wishes. 
FRANK B. Noyes, President, 
The Associated Press. 





“REALLY IMPORTANT” 


EARTIEST congratulations on the 
fiftieth anniversary of Eprror & 
PustisHER. The journal has played a 
really important part in the develop- 
ment of American newspapers through 
its intelligent coverage of their activi- 
ties and recently it has further distin- 
guished itself by its staunch defense of 
the freedom of the press. My best 
wishes for an even more successful fifty 
years to come. 
Rosert R. McCormick, 
Publisher and Editor, 
Chicago Tribune. 





VERY NECESSARY PLACE 


EARTIEST congratulations on 

the fiftieth anniversary of your 
splendid publication. Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER fills a very necessary place 
the newspaper industry and has always 
been a beacon of light for the highest 
in journalism. 
E. Lansinc Ray, President and Editor, 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


A PROUD RECORD 


IFTY years of service to the pub- 

lishing and advertising world is a 
record of which you may be justly 
proud. Congratulations and best wishes. 
This to you on the Golden Jubilee 
Anniversary of Epitor & PUBLISHER. 
RALPH STARR BUTLER, Vice-President, 


General Foods Corporation. 








BRILLIANT 


EARTY congratulations on your 
fiftieth birthday and your brilliant 
record as the outstanding advocate of 
the daily newspaper. 
W. H. Cow es, 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review and Chronicle. 


“LARGEST AND BEST” 


ONGRATULATIONS on the fif- 
tieth birthday of the largest and 
best Editors’, Publishers’ and Advertis- 
ing Journal in the world. 
S. S. CARVALHO, 
Hearst Newspapers. 


FROM “A. B.” 
ONGRATULATIONS. 
you many more years 

success. 








I wish for 
of useful 


ARTHUR BRISBANE. 





“MAJOR EVENT” 
DITOR & PUBLISHER'S Fiftieth 
Birthday is a major event in Am- 
erican journalism. 
Under the direction of James Wright 
3rown, Epitor & PUBLISHER has gained 
steadily in excellence and prestige. To 
those engaged or interested in the news- 
paper publishing business, not only on 
the North American continent, but 
wherever newspapers are published in 
the English language, it has become in- 
dispensable. 
Howarp Davis, President, 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association (1887). 





“SOMETHING HAPPENED” 


HE newspaper business is fortunate 
indeed that it possesses such an out- 
standing trade paper as Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. I can remember when we did 
not have such a publication. Then 
something happened. I think it had a 
great deal to do with the advent of Mr. 
James W. Brown and Mr. Marlen E. 
Pew. At any rate I began reaching 
every week as avidly for Epiror & 
PuBLISHER as I reach for my own 
newspaper, and that is saying something. 
May I, on behalf of the Plain Dealer, 
extend to you our fraternal greetings 
and congratulations ? 


Pau. Betiamy, Editor 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (1845). 


TOWER OF STRENGTH 


| Sgrvnand & PusplisHeR has been a 
tower of strength in the battle for 
higher standards of ethics and practice 
in journalism and in advertising and 
you personally are entitled to much of 
the credit for the great progress made 
in this direction. Please accept my 
heartiest congratulations together with 
my sincere wishes for fifty more years 
of helpful and constructive service. 
WitiAm T. Dewart, President 
The New York Sun. 


ANALYSIS OF SUCCESS 


* is a pleasure to me to sit down 
and write a little message of con- 
gratulation to the Eprror & PUBLISHER 
on the occasion of its 50th anniversary. 
The newspaper publishing business of 
the United States, has, I am sure, noted 
as I have the increasing value of your 
publication as a medium of trade in- 
formation every year. Its scope has 
steadily broadened; its articles are read- 
able, timely and filled with valuable in- 
formation and its opinions are expressed 
sanely and to the point. It is a very 
useful publication to have upon the desk 
of the publisher, managing editor or 
business manager. These things are a 
sufficient explanation for its success- 
fully reaching its Golden Jubilee. 

Wruram H. Reep, Managing Editor, 

Taunton (Mass.) Daily Gazette. 

President New England Daily News- 
paper Association. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS FROM E. & P. FRIENDS 





A GOOD BUY 
URING its 50 years of service, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER has been wit- 

ness to a marvelous evolution in the 
methods, manners and ethics of news- 
paper publishing and an almost unbe- 
lievable increase in the value of news- 
paper property. 

Forty years ago, George P. Rowell’s 
was an almost lone voice clamoring in 
the wilderness for dependable circula- 
tion figures and with few exceptions 
rate cards were merely pieces of fiction, 
used as a basis for horse trading. 

About 35 years ago, when the Jndian- 
apolis News sold for about $1,000,000, 
a fairly general impression was that 
the buyer was crazy. But, a few years 
ago, when Scripps-Howard was re- 
ported as paying $6,200,000 for the 
Pittsburgh Press, the transaction was 
classed as conservative business. 

Such valuations, of course, are due 
to the stabilization of circulation state- 
ments, the dependability of printed rate 
cards and the proven power of news- 
paper space as a selling force. 

While there are wide differences in 
milline rates and endless disputes about 
the relative “quality” of circulation, I 
am committed to the proposition that 
space In any newspaper is a good buy 
ior an advertiser, if he fills it with a 
worth while message. 

CuarLes Austin Bares. 





ETERNAL LIFE 

HE Georgian American extends 

congratulations on your 50th anni- 
versary and wishes your life to be eter- 
nal that you may continue to enlighten 
the press and advertisers on the world 
wide activities of our beloved profes- 
sion. 

HeErBert Porter,Manager, 

Atlanta Georgian American. 





IN 1984 

M“4Y we offer congratulations to 

_Eprtor & PusLisHeER for its out- 
standing services to American journal- 
ism during half a century of progress. 
Here’s to Eprror & PuBLIsHER in 1984. 
W. G. CHANpLER, General Business 

Manager, 

Scripps- Howard Newspapers. 





FROM FIRST-YEAR READER 


AccePt from a first-year subscriber 
and a constant reader heartiest 
congratulations on the attainment of 
your 50th birthday your publication has 
been most helpful to me as I know it 
has been to the many who appreciate 
the value of a publication such as you 
have been printing over the years. 


’ Watter C. Jounson, General Manager, 


Chattanooga News. 





FOR INTERESTS OF ALL 


EARTIEST congratulations on 

your fiftieth anniversary. My 
associates and I wish continued success 
tov the publication that has always 
worked for the best interests of the 
newspaper publishing and advertising 
professions. 

James M. Marues. 





OUR TITLE 
ONGRATULATIONS on_ your 
half-century anniversary. Fifty 


years of constant, persistent fighting for 
more and better newspaper advertising, 
less propaganda and free publicity gives 
you the right well earned to your title 
“The newspaper’s best friend and ad- 
vocate.” May your fine president and 
his associates have a second fifty years 
of prosperity and the respect of the en- 
tire business of advertising. 
Witiram H. RANKIN. 


VITAL AND UNIQUE 


Y experience in advertising is 
shorter by just about half than 
that of your significant paper; hence I 
do not venture to reminisce, and 
prophecy seems to me to be so hazard- 
ous an undertaking at the present time 
that [ am going to ask to be excused 
from making any predictions. 
However, I do know that your pub- 
lication fills a vital and unique place 
in an important field, and congratulate 
you and your associates most heartily 
upon your achievement in its entirety, 
and particularly that part of it which 
includes these last difficult years. 
Witrrep W. Fry, President, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 





SYMPATHETIC 
REETINGS to Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER on its Golden Jubilee! It 

is hard to believe that the develop- 
ments in the newspaper and advertising 
business which you have recorded so 
intelligently for half a century can be 
matched in the half-century to come. 
Undoubtedly, however, our present 
status is not a terminal, but merely a 
fresh starting point for greater prog- 
ress. Advertising, for example, will 
surely be based more upon facts in com- 
ing years. A sincere effort will result 
in savings of millions of dollars now 
wasted in the field of distribution. 
Advertising programs built upon “a 
punt, a pass, and a prayer” will be 
rarer. Scientific market research will 
be used in increasing degree to enable 
the producer to write his sales and ad- 
vertising policies from the point of view 
of the consumer. Advertising cam- 
paigns will be based upon a thorough 
knowledge of markets and upon long- 
term policies which reflect a better un- 
derstanding of the national psychology. 
That these things have not been achieved 
commonly by now is attributable only 
to the youth of the industry. As ad- 
vertising passes out of its period of 
adolescence, may Epirror & PUBLISHER 
be able to watch it during the next 
fifty years with as kindly and sym- 
pathetic an eye as it has in the past. 





DANIEL STARCH. 
A LONG TIME 
ONGRATULATIONS on_ your 


Golden Jubilee. Fifty years is a 
long time to continue the good work 
you have done and are doing. And we 
hope that you keep up that good work. 

Amos ParrisH. 





LEADERSHIP 


ONGRATULATIONS to you upon 
50 years of uninterrupted publish- 
ing. And congratulations to that frater- 
nity which you so ably represent—the 
newspaper publishers of America. One 
of the inspiring developments in adver- 
tising in the last decade has been the 
recognition by newspapers of the ad- 
vantages of advertising themselves. 
Thus we see a fine spirit of leader- 
ship, and the stirring force of example 
in the national advertising campaigns 
being conducted by the New York 
Times, Sun and Herald Tribune, the 
Chicago Tribune and News, the Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin, the Detroit News, 
the Boston Globe and a long list of 


other newspapers. 
H. M. Donovan, 
Donovan-Armstrong. 





A CRITICAL TIME 


ONGRATULATIONS on the 50th 
anniversary of Eptror & PUBLISHER. 

With conditions as they are it is 
doubtful that at any time in your many 
years of service, it was as important 
for the newspaper industry as it is now 
to be represented by Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. 

I wish you many years of future suc- 
cessful enterprise. 
Epwarp L, Greene, General Manager. 

National Better Business Bureau, Inc. 


ADVERTISING WILL LEAD 


| felicitating Eprror & PuBLISHER 
on its Golden Jubilee, I can go back 
40 years, when I started in the news- 
paper business as a reporter on the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. Over the years, 
as an editor, advertising manager and 
publisher for William Randolph Hearst, 
and now as president of the Peck Ad- 
vertising Agency, I have been a con- 
stant reader of Epitor & PUBLISHER. 
And for forty years I have watched the 
wonderful development of advertising 
—not only in the United States, but in 
many foreign countries. 

America leads the world in advertis- 
ing, merchandising and selling. With 
her 21 key cities, her 72 secondary 
cities and her 372 third class cities, the 
United States with her powerful daily 
and Sunday newspapers, her national 
magazines and her coast to coast radio 
systems, not forgetting other branches 
of the modern advertising army, offers 
the up-to-date American manufacturer 
the key to millions of buying families. 

Starting a decade or two ago, with 
modest but consistent advertising cam- 
paigns, such successful corporations as 
General Foods, Campbell’s Soups, Gen- 
eral Motors, B. T. Babbitt, Heinz, 
Wrigley, Lever Bros. Procter & 
Gamble, Colgate, etc., pyramided their 
appropriations, proving beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that good advertis- 
ing is the great right arm of modern 
American business. 

I predict that with the return to nor- 
mal times within the next few years, 
advertising as one of America’s leading 
industries will lead the van. 

A. H. Messtne, President, 
Peck Advertising Agency. 





HANDCLASP OF FRIENDSHIP 


HE publishers of many trade papers 

call their tasks finished when they 
have chronicled the changes in the 
trades they represent. 

But the minds and the souls of the 
men who produce Epitor & PUBLISHER 
are not content to stamp their work 
complete at such easy stages. Highly 
intelligent reporting is only the begin- 
ning for your splendid magazine. Virile, 
fearless editorials seal the compact you 
have with the newspaper fraternity. 

To Eprror & PustisHer all honor 
for 50 years of enlightened leadership! 
To Epitor & PuBLISHER warm thanks 
for enhancing the integrity of the busi- 
ness of journalism! To Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER earnest praise for holding sacred 
the trust of maintaining the press’s 
freedom! To Epitror & PUBLISHER the 
handclasp of friendship for enabling 
newspaper publishers to chart their 
courses more readily year by year. 

RatpH H. Quinn, President, 
Post Publishing Company and Business 
Manager, Cincinnati Post. 





“MERIT AND NECESSITY” 


HE 50th birthday of Eprtor & Pus- 

LISHER in itself indicates the merit 
and the necessity of Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER. 
Epiror & PUBLISHER is an institu- 
tion in the newspaper business of 
America and is deserving of all of the 
confidence and the generous support of 
those interested. 

The International Printing Pressmen’s 
and Assistants’ Union of North Amer- 
ica, through this office as its Chief 
Executive, extends congratulations and 
good wishes for the continued success 
of Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

GeorcE L. Berry, President, 
International Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of N. A. 





LOYAL AND INTELLIGENT 


you are to be congratulated for the 
loyal, intelligent service you have 
rendered to editors, publishers, and the 
advertising fraternity for the past half- 
century. May you continue to prosper. 
Cuartes Daniet Frey. 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


HE history of journalism in the 
United States records what is owing 
to Epitor & PusLisHER for its part in 
helping the newspaper publishing world 
to keep abreast of modern trends, mod- 
ern developments and modern thoughts. 
Congratulations on the fiftieth birth- 
day. A half century of service to the 
newspaper profession is a record of 
which Eprtror & PUBLISHER may well 
be proud. 
KENT Cooper, General Manager, 
The Associated Press. 





ABLY GUIDED 

NY individual or business which 

successfully meets all competition 

for fifty years deserves congratulations. 

Epiror & PusiisHer has served its 

readers efficiently and interestingly and 

it is a pleasure to extend hearty con- 

gratulations upon the fiftieth birthday 

of the publication so ably guided by 
you. 

W. E. MACFARLANE, 
Business Manager, 
Chicago Tribune. 





RIPE OLD AGE 


ONGRATULATIONS upon at- 
taining the ripe old age of 50. 
Tuomas C. L. Ryan, 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 





KEEPING THE FAITH 


Go Jubilees are brilliant land- 
marks on the highway of progress. 
I sincerely congratulate Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER on having completed one stage 
of the journey toward a worth-while 
goal. : 

Pioneering is hard work, but it earns 
a particularly pleasing reward, for the 
children of the pioneers are the inheri- 
tors of the earth. While my own work 
in advertising does not quite go back a 
half century, I must realize that what 
has been accomplished within my own 
recollection has largely been made pos- 
sible by those who have gone before— 
and by their descendants. The sons 
are keeping the faith of the fathers. 

We sometimes hear the works of the 
past spoken of as being “crude.” Per- 
haps they were, but in the case of ad- 
vertising, at least, the early efforts must 
have been right, for we should never 
have had the present industrial and 
commercial importance of the United 
States without them. Advertising 
helped to spin the fabric that trans- 
formed the frontier into a friendly 
reighborhood and that spans the Seven 
Seas. If men are learning a better 
spirit of friendly cooperation—and I am 
one of those who are proud to believe 
that they are—that learning has been 
helped by the printed and the illustrated 
and the spoken word. Communities 
have found a spokesman in advertising 
and in many ways our country has be- 
come one great community, with a voice 
that speaks to and influences the world. 

It would be a rash spirit that would 
undertake to outline, to set limits, to 
advertising’s future. The art will im- 
prove, even as the products it helps to 
bring to the people themselves improve. 
New needs will be created—and filled. 
New markets will be brought into being 
—and new means of satisfying them 
developed. We may_ think that our 
present tools are so efficient that those 
of the past are not to be compared with 
them. The fact is that they are essen- 
tially the same. What tools we use in 
the future may be still more efficient 
than those that we now utilize; but in 
their fundamentals they will be the 
same. 

Advertising is blessed with a past full 
of high ideals and earnest striving ; with 
a present of which we in the profession 
may be justly proud; and with a future 
in prospect that no man can vision. — 

I believe in advertising, for truly its 
works justify it. 

H. T. Ewa tp, President, 
Campbell-Ewald Company. 
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READERS CONGRATULATE E. & P. ON FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 








WINNING QUALITY 


Arran having read many publica- 
tions beginning with Printer’s Ink, 
edited by Geo. O. Rowell some 40 years 
ago, it gives me pleasure to say that I 
find more of general interest to me, as 
a newspaper publisher in Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER than in any of its predecessors 
or contemporaries. 
W. C. Simons. 

Lawrence (Kan.) Journal-World. First 

printed as Herald of Freedom and 

Kansas Tribune, October, 1854. 


“SEVENT Y-THREE” 


ERMIT me, on the occasion of 

Epitor & PuBLISHER’s Golden Jub- 
ilee, to extend the warmest congratula- 
tions of the Edwardsville (Ill.) Intelli- 
gencer, an aiternoon daily, which is 
now planning its Diamond Jubilee in 
1937. 

Members of our organization look 
forward to each issue of Eprtror & 
PuBLISHER. It keeps us closely in 
touch with the “Fourth Estate.” May 
its prestige increase proportionately 
during the next half century. 

S. D. MENDENHALL, Editor. 
Edwardsville (Ill.) Intelligencer. 


WE HOPE SO, TOO 


IFTY years of constructive service 
to the press of the United States in 
the era of the nation’s greatest develop- 
ment—a development that has been vi- 
tally influenced by the Fourth Estate— 
is a most noteworthy achievement. 
Congratulations to the staff of Eprror 
& PusiisHer. May your 50th Anni- 
versary be but the beginning of another 
50 years of prosperity and useful ser- 
vice. 








F. T. Getper, Publisher. 
Carbondale (Pa.) Leader. 


“134 YEARS YOUNG” 
ONGRATULATIONS on your 50th 


Birthday. Each year sees your 
publication becoming of more use and 
benefit to the newspaper of the world. 
We wish you continued success and 
prosperity. 

James Hannan, Publisher. 
Chillicothe (O.) Scioto Gazette. Es- 
tablished in 1800. 


A CENTENARIAN 


HE century-old Democrat & Chron- 
ticle extends sincerest congratula- 
tions to the 50-year-old Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. 

You, who are responsible for the 
present superb excellence of the Eprror 
& PuBLISHER, deserve great credit as 
the creator of a publication most inval- 
uable to the craft. 








A. W. FE tt, 
Business Manager, 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat & 
Chronicle. 





WARRANT OF STABILITY 


td the words of Benjamin Franklin, 
It is a great warrant of stability 
to have served one thing well for a 
quarter of a century,” I extend my sin- 
cere congratulations and felicitations to 
Eprtor & PUBLISHER, which has for 
fifty years given increasingly valuable 
service to the men and women in jour- 
nalism and advertising. It is indeed a 
great warrant of stability to have 
served our business so well so long. 

Not only as a practical current hand- 
book all these years but as an instru- 
ment of inspiration to the men and 
women in the newspaper and magazine 
world, Epiror & PusiisHEer has be- 
come a friend, counsellor and discipli- 
narian to those of us engaged in pro- 
fessional writing and advertising. 

For editorial or advertising writer, 
Eprror & PuslisHeER is today quite in- 
dispensable to him who would keep 
abreast of progress in his calling. My 
best wishes for your assured future. 

Watter W. R. May, President, 
Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Association. 


GOLDEN WISHES 

N the name of the newspapers of Cal- 

ifornia, may we extend greetings to 
Epiror & PUBLISHER upon its Golden 
Anniversary. 

As representatives of the Golden 
State, we wish for your Golden Jubilee 
Edition the greatest success, and we 
know that it will be a valuable publi- 
cation to the newspaper industry and 
allied arts and professions of the United 
States. 

The constructive work of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER on behalf of the newspapers 
of America during the past half century 
is worthy of the highest praise, and we 
in California want you to know that we 
do appreciate the fearless crusading edi- 
torial policies of your publication in 
defense of the industry to which we are 
devoting our lives, and express to you 
the wish for another half century of 
worthy accomplishment. 

Joun B. Lone, General Manager, 
California Newspaper Publishers 
Association, Inc. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 
HE American Society of Newspaper 
Editors can testify to the admirable 

and understanding way Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER takes care of the professional 
interests of newspaper makers. 

In the name of this Society may I 
extend felicitations, on the occasion of 
this Golden Jubilee, to editor, publisher, 
and staff of this great newspaper pub- 
lication? 





M. V. Atwoop, Secretary, 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 


A CHALLENGE 
DITOR & PUBLISHER is one of 


comparatively few business and pro- 
fessional publications to arrive, hale and 
hearty, at the half century mark. Con- 
gratulations on this occasion certainly 
are in order. 

Clearly, the rendering of a service so 
vital that this record has been made 
possible has developed an enviable re- 
spect for Epiror & PuBLISHER on the 
part of its readers. 

To serve successfully not only those 
who make newspapers but also those 
who market through newspapers with 
every week’s live news has called for 
rare publishing ability. We believe that 
the present is full of challenge for the 
expansion of such a service. A journal 
with roots so deep, with reader-follow- 
ing so loyal, must continue to grow! 

H. J. Payne, Secretary, 
The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


ENLIGHTENMENT 


HE officers, directors and members 

of the Interstate Circulation Man- 
agers Association, which is composed 
of the following States, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, West 
Virginia, and District of Columbia, wish 
to extend their greetings to Epiror & 
PUBLISHER on the occasion of its Fif- 
tieth Anniversary. 

The Interstate appreciates the co- 
operation which has been extended them 
in your columns and its wish is that 
you may continue to print articles which 
will enlighten readers in all departments 
of the newspaper field. 

Cuas. K. BLasser, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Interstate Circula- 
tion Managers Association. 


YOUR WORK WELL DONE 


EAR JIM BROWN: Counting 

you as one of the oldest of my 
newspaper friends I want to congratu- 
late you on the great success you have 
made in your twenty-two years owner- 
ship of Eptror & PusBLisHER. You and 
your associates who must not be for- 
gotten on your Golden Anniversary 
have made it the model trade paper of 
the country and an indispensable ad- 
junct in the office of every newspaper 
man and advertiser. You can count 











your work well done and appreciated. 
C. M. PatMer. 


SUCCESS AND USEFULNESS 


PLEASE accept personal congratula- 
tions on the occasion of Eptror & 
PuBLISHER’s 50th anniversary. 
Wishing you and your great paper 
continued success and usefulness, 
Grove Patterson, Editor, 
Toledo Blade. 


CONGRATULATES PRESS 


I AM delighted to have your letter 
confiding to me that Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER will be 50 years old on July 
2lst. That makes it entirely appropri- 
ate for me to ask Epiror & PUBLISHER 
to convey my congratulations to the 
newspapermen in the United States on 
their good fortune in having such a fine 
publication devoted to their interests. 
Epitor & PUBLISHER itself is a real 
newspaper and constantly improving. 
You have done a fine job. I know 
you intend to keep it up, and to that 
end I wish you every success. 
Pau. PatrTerson, President, 
Baltimore Sun. 


FROM COVER TO COVER 


HERE are only two publications 
that I read thoroughly from cover 
to cover. Epiror & PUBLISHER is one 
of them. 
A. W. Huck te, Editor & Publisher. 
Rock Hill (S. C.) Herald. 


A HUNDRED SOON 


DITOR & PUBLISHER deserves 
the plaudits of newspaperdom on 
its 50th anniversary, not only because 
it is the connecting link between all 











newspapers, but because of its stout 
defense of “freedom of the press” 
principles. The Quincy (Mass.) Pa- 


troit-Ledger, which will soon celebrate 
its 98th birthday, joins heartily in the 
congratulations. 

W. A. Scumirtz, Business Manager, 
Quincy (Mass.) Patriot-Ledger (1837). 


WORTHY OF BURKE 


CROSS the span of half a century 
Eprtror & PuBLIsHER has kept clear 
the pathway to better journalism. Your 
banner, emblazoned with the true con- 
cepts of the American press, still flies 
proudly and helpfully after five decades. 
Sometimes the hours have been dark 
and the problems complex, but the help- 
fulness of your clear thinking and true 
understanding of the purposes of the 
press, enables every newspaperman to 
say of Eprror & PusiisHer what Ed- 
mund Burke said of “The Fourth Es- 
tate.” 





J. Davin Stern, Publisher, 
Philadelphia Record. 





A MERE 95 


HE Belleville Advocate, in its 95th 
year, wishes to extend its congratu- 
lations to the robust, young Epiror & 
PupBLtsHEr on the occasion of its fiftieth 
birthday. You have grown to this 
strong, robust manhood by giving a 
service to the profession you represent. 
May you continue that success. 
’. W. Evans, Editor, 
Belleville (Ull.) Daily Advocate. 


A GOOD JOB DONE 


OF compliments to James Wright 
Brown and his capable, aggressive 
staff, on the occasion of Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER’s Golden Anniversary. E. & P. 
has grown by constructive service. It 
has builded wisely and well from Vol. I, 
No. 1. I particularly commend its con- 
structive, aggressive fight for freedom 
of the press in all the term implies. 
And, as well, its battle to force govern- 
ment bureaus to divulge news rightfully 
belonging to the people and which 
should be furnished them through the 
press. Enprror & Pus isHer is doing 
a good job and doing it well. Long 
may it live and prosper. 
HucuH J. Powe tt, Publisher, 
Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal. 








AMBASSADOR 


ONGRATULATIONS to Epiror & 
PuBLISHER on its fiftieth birthday, 
As a journal of news and opinion of 
newspapers and newspaper men, it is 
indispensible in any newspaper office, 
As the voice of the profession and 
business in which we are engaged it 
could scarcely be excelled. It is our 
newspaper and our ambassador. 
Vicror H. Hanson, Publisher, 
Birmingham (Ala.) News and Age- 
Herald. 





SPLENDID 
ONGRATULATIONS on your 
50th birthday; may you continue 

to be as interesting to newspapermen 
in the next fifty years as you have in 
the first fity. 

Our boys here, including myself, just 
couldn’t get along without your splen- 
did weekly issues. May your success 
continue to multiply. 

>. L. Owen, General Manager, 
Poughkeepsie Evening Star & Enter- 
prise and Poughkeepsie Eagle-News, 





A GRATEFUL SHOWER 


DITOR & PUBLISHER, now able 
to celebrate its Golden Jubilee, has 
acquired a dominant position in its field, 
because of its sympathetic understanding 
of practical journalistic problems, its 
adherence to high ideals, and its alert- 
ness to the changes that inevitably come 
to any craft. The Richmond Times- 
Dispatch adds its congratulations to the 
shower which it knows will pour down 
on you July 21. 
Vincent G. Byers, Editor, 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 





OUR BEST TO N.E.A. 

E note with particular interest 

your plans for the celebration of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of Epiror & 
PUBLISHER, because the National Edi- 
torial Association too is rounding out 
fifty years of service to the publishers 
of the United States, this year. 

Fifty years of service is something of 
which any organization or any institu- 
tion may well be proud, but fifty years 
of service such as has been rendered to 
the publishing industry of this country 
by Eprror & PuBLISHER is indeed a dis- 
tinction. 

The National Editorial Association is 
happy to join the other publishing or- 
ganizations of this country in extending 
greetings to Eprror & PUBLISHER and 
its staff upon its Fiftieth Anniversary 
occasion. 

Harry B. Rut ence, 
Managing Director, 
National Editorial Association. 





THANKS, GRANDAD! 


| pgs years are quite a bit short of 
the 114 of which this publishing busi- 
ness can boast, but as a sort of a grand 
daddy, we are very glad to send you 
our greetings and best wishes for your 
Golden Jubilee soon to be celebrated. 
Your publication has long been a weekly 
visitor at our office, and we would not 
know how to get along without it. That 
you may live long and prosper is the 
wish ot 
Emory C. Van Loan, Publisher, 
Hudson (N.Y) Daily Star. 





WE’VE JUST BEGUN 


PLEASE accept my hearty congratu- 
lations on the 50th birthday of 
Eprtor & PusBLIsHER. Its conservative 
contributions to the publishing and ad- 
vertising world has meant much to its 
great development and to holding it in- 
tact throughout the most trying period 
in the world’s history. 

If life really does begin at forty what 
may we expect, from you, from now 
on? I applaud, and with deep appre- 
ciation. 

Davin G. Evans, Vice-President, 
Husband & Thomas Company, Inc 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE MESSAGES RECEIVED FROM THE FIELD 





ON TO 1954 
HE Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) 
Saratogian, established in 1854, now 
a Gannett Newspaper, extends con- 
gratulations on your Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary and wishes you continued outstand- 
ing success. 
A. J. McDonatp, General Manager, 
The Saratogian, Inc. 


TIE THAT BINDS 

W E often speak of newspaper ideals 

and the spirit of fascination which 
runs through this strange business of 
ours, but I doubt that there is any one 
thing so responsible for the high prin- 
ciples and comraderie of journalism as 
Evitor & PUBLISHER. 

Though we do not move from our 
desks for months at a time, we continue 
to call each other by our first names, 
and with complete familiarity, because 
Epitor & PusBLISHER keeps us close to 
each other. Without question it is the 
dominant influence that keeps news- 
papermen all over the world part of a 
family-like group. Every newspaper- 
man in America has a deep obligation 
to Epiror & PUBLISHER. It has been 
our guide, philosopher and friend. 

FRANK D. ScHRoTH, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Scranton (Pa.) Republican (1867). 


WE ADMIT SOME 
HE Wall Street Journal extends 
heartiest congratulations to Eprror 
& PUBLISHER on its fiftieth anniversary. 
To complete a half century of distin- 
guished service is an accomplishment 
of which you may all feel proud, and 
when the quality of service has been of 
the kind rendered by Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER, your satisfaction must justifi- 
ably be very deep indeed. May you 
long continue in your pre-eminent posi- 
tion. 
KENNETH C. Hocarte, President, 
The Wall Street Journal. 


THE SILURIANS SPEAK 


HE Silurians bring to Epitor & 

PuBLISHER their salutations and 
congratulations on its attainment of its 
fiftieth anniversary. Their commenda- 
tory opinion of its usefulness as an in- 
strument for clarification of thought 
concerning newspaper production is 
based on observation of its policy and 
of the results of its discussion of the 
problems that arise in the editorial room 
and the counting room. The Silurians 
believe that Eprror & PuBLISHER has 
been useful to a profession which with 
its commercial adjuncts frequently re- 
quires explanation to its practitioners, 
and are confident that it will continue 
worthily to serve its purpose. 

THE SILURIANS, 

Harotp M. ANDERSON, President. 

Davin G. BarLuie, Secretary. 

Rosert H. LyMAN, Treasurer. 














CLASSIFIED MEN PRAISE 


HE members of the Association of 

Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers join me in congratulating you 
upon the occasion of your Golden 
Jubilee. 

We appreciate the important part 
your publication plays in presenting to 
the members of the newspaper profes- 
sion accurate information concerning 
their own business. 

There is a very definite need, in our 
opinion, for the service you render and 
we hope that for many years to come 
you will continue to serve newspaper 
men as successfully as you have during 
the past half century. 

C. M. Carrot, President, 

Association of Newspaper Classified 

Advertising Managers. 


GOOD AND USEFUL 
(90? luck to your edition and my 
congratulations on the 50th cele- 
bration of so good and useful a journal 
as the Eprror & PUBLISHER. 
GreorceE MatrHew ApAMs. 





AVIDLY SOUGHT AFTER 
HE Savannah Morning News, es- 
tablished in 1850, takes peculiar 

pleasure in extending its congratulations 
to Eptror & PuBLISHER on its Golden 
Anniversary. As long as any one in 
our organization can remember your 
publication has been a regular visitor, 
and the issues are avidly sought after 
by those in every department. The 
high principles for which Eptror & 

PUBLISHER has always stood have been 

an inspiration to newspaper workers 
and a valuable aid to the profession. 
You have our sincere good wishes on 
this occasion. 

H. V. JEnNxKrNs, President and Manager, 

Savannah (Ga.) Morning News and 

Evening Press. 


“CONFIDENCE MERITED” 

Mm I join in felicitations to 
Epiror & PUBLISHER on its 50th 
Anniversary of usefulness to the news- 
paper craft. 

From its beginning it has been a 
hand-book to newspapermen all over 
the country and the confidence which 
it enjoys is well merited. 

May this Golden Jubillee be but the 
beginning of future increased success. 

Ropert McLEAN, President, 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (1847) 


“DISTINCTIVE SERVICE” 


O Epitor & PUBLISHER on the oc- 

casion of its Fiftieth Anniversary 
the Shreveport Times, North Louisi- 
ana’s oldest daily newspaper, estab- 
lished in 1872, extends heartiest con- 
gratulations and best wishes. For more 
than fifty years you have rendered a 
distinct and valuable service to the 
newspapers of America and it is our 
earnest wish that as future years roll 
by Eprtor & PusLIsHER will maintain 
the same position with the newspaper 
publishers as it has in the past. 

. A, MAILHEs, 

General Manager the Shreveport Times. 











WE’RE THANKFUL, TOO 
To Enpttor & PUBLISHER, which has 
fought, bled but not died (thank the 
Lord!) for the profession of which 
it is a distinguished representative. 
ARKANSAS City (Kan.) Dairy 
TRAVELER. 





“KEEP IT UP” 
HE New Orleans Item established 
in 1877, and, we believe, the old- 
est afternoon newspaper in the South, 
saluates that virile youngster, EprTor 
& PuBLISHER, on its half century of 
progress. You have been a faithful 
historical and helpmate. Keep it up! 
A. G. NEwMYER, 
General Manager, 
New Orleans Item-Tribune. 





AN ELDER BROTHER 


T is interesting to learn that Epiror 
PusLIsHER is 50 years old this 
year. An elder brother, established in 
1817, may appropriately send congratu- 
lations. Particularly since your pub- 
lication absorbed the Fourth Estate it 
has been outstanding in its excellence 
as the formal spokesman of the news- 
paper business. May you have many 
more years of success and prosperity. 
. C. Hemenway, Editor, 
Hartford (Conn.) Times. 





RECALLS ALLAN FORMAN 


S I look back it seems but a short 
time and in that time many changes 
have taken place. 

l can recall visits to Liberty street— 
or was it Cedar street—the Sanctum 
where Allan Forman held forth—and 
I shall look forward with interest to 
seeing your interesting Golden Jubilee 
Issue. May I thank you for the effort 
you have so ably displayed in behalf of 
advertising, and wish for you continued 
success in the many years to come. 

RatpH R. MULLIGAN. 


‘ALWAYS FOUND WORTHY’ 
I AM glad to extend my congratula- 

tions on the celebration of your 50th 
anniversary. Practically, I have been 
a reader during this entire period; com- 
mencing with the Journalist and News- 
paperdom and have always found you 
worthy of the long life you have lived. 

My own connection with the Journal 
dates back to 1876, the year my father 
purchased the Journal. I anticipate that 
some of my descendants will be on hand 
when you celebrate your 100th anniver- 
sary. 

FREDERICK P. HALL, President, 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal (1826) 


YOU, TOO! 

M: AY the Dizon Evening Telegraph, 
which is now in its 84th year, 
having been established in May, 1851, 
by the writer’s grandfather, the late 
3enjamin F. Shaw, offer its congratu- 
lations to Epiror & PUBLISHER on the 
happy occasion of your Golden Jubilee 
and your fifty years of splendid service 
to the newspapers of America. May 

your good work go on forever. 

Gro. B. SHAw, Editor, 

Dixon (Ill.) Evening Telegraph. 








TRUE MODEL 


IFTY years of service such as 
Epitor & PUBLISHER has given is a 
noteworthy event in any field of en- 
deavor, but calls forth special commen- 
dation in this particular case. Your 
great publication certainly reflects the 
painstaking care that has been exer- 
cised during its half century of exist- 
ence to establish a true model of a pub- 
lishers’ and advertisers’ journal. 
Lewis Dewart, Publisher, 
The Sunbury (Pa.) Daily. 





BETTER TO COME 
HE Paris (lill.) Daily Beacon- 
News, now in its 87th year, tenders 
its heartiest congratulations to EpiTor 
& PuBLIsHER on having arrived at its 
50th annivery. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER is rendering the 
newspapers of this country an invalu- 
able service, a service which we have 
reason to believe will become enlarged 
as the years come and go. 

E. M. Jenison, President, 
Paris Beacon Publishing Co. 





WE ARE REVERED 
HE Oil City Derrick, established 
September, 1871, sends greetings to 
Epitor & PUBLISHER on its 50 years 
of service to the newspaper industry. 


Charter member of the Asso- 
ciated Press and member | of the 
A.N.P.A., Bureau of Advertising and 


A.B.C. for many years, the Derrick re- 
veres all institutions making for public 
confidence in the power and protection 
of the great Fourth Estate. It regards 
Epitor & PUBLISHER as such an institu- 
tion. 
Joun O’Donne Lt, General Manager, 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick. 





INCREASING INFLUENCE 
HE El Dorado (Kan.) Times, 
founded March 4, 1870 (then the 

Walnut Valley Times), extends. con- 

gratulations to your excellent publica- 

tion on its fiftieth anniversary, and 

wishes increasing influence and deserved 

success for it during the coming years. 
Ciymer, Editor, 

El sds (Kan.) Times. 


RECOGNIZED 


HE Warsaw Daily Times, estab- 
lished 1856, now managed by the 
grandson and namesake of the founder, 
Gen. Reuben Williams, extends hearti- 
est congratulations to Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER on its Golden Jubilee Number 
and recognizes the valuable service 
EpItor & PUBLISHER renders to the 
printing fraternity and industry. 
REUBEN WILLIAMS & Sons, Publishers, 
Warsaw (Ind.) Daily Times. 





WE OFFER BOTH HANDS! 

HAKE, Epiror & PusLtisHer! The 

Daily Independent celebrates, with 
you, its fiftieth year, having likewise 
been first issued in 1884, though, as a 
weekly, it had its birth in 1869. Every 
year since then you have been rendering 
increased service to the country’s news- 
paper publishing interests. While 
the undersigned still lacks six years to 
come under your semi-centennial classi- 
fication, none the less sincere are his 
wishes for the continued success you 
have so well earned. 

A. F. BuecHtier, Editor, 

Grand Island (Neb.) Independent. 


APPROVAL 


UR sincerest congratulations on 
your 50th anniversary and the fine 
service you have rendered to the news- 
peper fraternity during those years. 
A record of such service cannot but be 
a matter of much gratification to all 
connected “= your institution. 
Benj. Wer, Publisher, 
Courier Publishing Co., 
Charleston (Ill.) Courier. 


WITH FIDELITY 
| ERY important trade or profession 
must have one journal which chron- 
icles its history with fidelity, which 
fights for its advancement with wisdom 
and courage, which mirrors its ideals 
and aspirations. The one journal that 
has done all this for the newspaper pro- 
fession has been Epitor & PUBLISHER. 
My congratulations upon fifty years of 
such achievement! And my earnest 
hope for another fifty years of con- 
tinued usefulness to newspaperdom. 
Cuartes F. Scott, Editor, 
Iola (Kan.) Daily Register, 
Iola, Kansas. 


FROM CAPITAL’S OLDEST 
HE Washington Star, the oldest liv- 
ing daily at the National Capital, 

sends you its hearty congratulations on 
the completion of fifty years of Eprror 
& PusLisHER service to American news- 
papers. 

You have never failed to represent 
their best interests and there are few 
who are interested in newspapers who 
do not read Epiror & PuBLIsHER every 
week with interest and satisfaction. 

FLEMING NEWBOLD, 
Business Manager, 
Washington (D. C.) Star. 


“VIRILE AND ROBUST” 
NEWSPAPER that has been in the 
field for 79 years welcomes that 
newest but highly virile and robust 
youngster, Eprror & PuBLISHER, to the 
half-century club. Congratulations on 
your Golden Jubilee and best wishes for 
the future. You are invaluable to the 
newspaper — field. 
H. R. Wieckine, Editor, 
Winona (Minn.) Republican- Herald. 


TWO YEARS OUR SENIOR 


S one who has survived the trials 
and struggles of 52 years in pub- 
lishing a daily, the Lock Haven Express 
extends most cordial geetings to Eprror 
& PusitsHer on the occasion of its 
Golden Jubilee Number. We owe much 
to your publication in keeping us in- 
formed of our own business and in pro- 
viding us with suggestions of practical 
benefit. Good cheer and success to you 
as you carry on! 

Frank D. O’Remty, President, 

The Lock Haven (Pa.) Express. 


WELCOMED WISHES 

ONGRATULATIONS to you and 

the staff on the fiftieth anniversary 
edition of Eprror & PusiisHEer. Your 
publication has been and is outstanding 
in its service to publishers, advertisers 
and merchants. May your future ef- 
forts be crowned with even more suc- 
cess than you have achieved over this 
last half-century of progress. 

Cuartes M. Greenway, President, 

Booth Newspapers, Inc. 
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ENCOURAGING APPROVAL BY MANY OLD READERS 





SERVICE TO ADVERTISING 
HE Fiiftieth Anniversary Edition of 
Epiror & PUBLISHER is such a note- 

worthy and outstanding achievement 
that the writer hastens to send his 
congratulations and best wishes along 
with the many others you undoubtedly 
will receive. 

Epvitor & PUBLISHER has given the 
advertising profession a service which 
it cannot get along without, and it 
is my sincere wish that your publica- 
tion may, during the next fifty years, 
continue to serve its readers as it has 
in the past. 

A. W. WRIEDEN, 
Code Authority Manager. 

Code Authority of the Warm Air Fur- 

nace Manufacturing Industry, Inc. 


INTELLIGENT, ALERT 


AM happy at the opportunity to 

add a personal word to the many 
you are receiving on this Fiftieth 
Anniversary of yours, which we in the 
newspaper world are all celebrating. 
In these days of impersonal journalism, 
a newspaper reports upon every busi- 
ness but its own. You have been 
quick to sense that and to fill the need 
and perform that all important function 
for the profession of keeping us in- 
formed about ourselves. 

It is to be hoped that Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER, under your capable guidance, 
will continue long to exercise intelli- 
gence and alertness in this essential 


field. 





ArTHUR Hays 
The New 


SULZBERGER, 
York Times. 


UNEXCELLED 


HE Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of 

Epitor & PusLisHER needs neither 
brick bats nor bouquets from me or 
from any other newspaper man. It 
will speak eloquently for itself. 

Eprror & PustisHER is unexcelled by 
any similar publication in the world 
and the standing of its staff is up to 
a like standard. 

That your fine achievements may 
continue indefinitely is the earnest wish 
of your multitude of friends and ad- 
mirers in this neck of the woods. 

Tep DEALey, Vice-president, 
Dallas (Tex.) News. 


IDEAL 


I WANT to extend congratulations to 
Epitor & PUBLISHER on its Fiftieth 
Anniversary. It seems to me _ that 
Eprtor & PusLISHER is practically an 
ideal trade paper, and the whole news- 
paper profession is fortunate as a result. 








JouN Cow es, Associate Publisher, 
Des Moines (Iowa) Register and 
Tribune. 





CHEER FROM OLD TIMER 


ONGRATULATIONS from the 
Stevens Point Daily Journal on 
your 50th Anniversary! 

Epitor & PwusBLISHER is one of the 
things that make a newspaperman glad 
he is a newspaperman. 

May the ideals of service you have 
maintained in the past continue to be 
your guide in the future. 

As one old-timer to another, here’s 
wishing you the even greater success 
your efforts deserve. 

Guy W. Rocers, 

Stevens Point (Wis.) Daily Journal. 


IN A GOODLY HOST 


HERE will be many individuals and 
corporations who will signalize the 
occasion of the Golden Jubilee Anniver- 
sary of the founding of Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER. I want to be among. that 
goodly host and flash you this apprecia- 
tion of your publication, whose policy, 
content and usefulness deserve the praise 
of every man who has anything to do 
with advertisers and advertising media, 
especially newspapers. 
FREDERICK L. 
Bronx Home 





PERINE, 
News, New York. 


TRUE REFLECTIONS 
A> an old friend who knew you in 
your “knickers” age and who has 
followed your career since those early 
days with admiration and pride, let me 
heartily congratulate you on the golden 
anniversary of Eprror & PUBLISHER. 
Its high standing, its accuracy, its 
comprehension of newspaper problems 
and its great informative value to the 
craft have always seemed to me true 
reflections of the character and ability 
of its publisher. 
May it continue to prosper greatly. 
Sincerely yours, 
Gro. T. HARGREAVES, Business Manager, 
International News Service. 


AWAITS OUR “75TH” 


URING all the years I have been 
reading Eprror & PUBLISHER, it 
has been kept so up-to-date and to the 
minute that I was never conscious of 
the fact that it was really growing old. 
I know if it should be my good for- 
tune to be here to read your Diamond 
Anniversary edition 25 years hence, that 
it will be just as alive and interesting 
as your 50th Anniversary number. 
Congratulations ! 
SAMUEL C. Croort, President, 
Samuel C. Croot Co., Inc. 


‘SERVICE EARNED SUCCESS’ 
HE TORRINGTON REGISTER, 
founded in 1874, a decade before the 

first issue of Eprror & PUBLISHER, eX- 

tends its greetings to you and its com- 
pliments of the splendid work you have 
done and are still doing for the press 
and people of the ‘nation. Epitor & 

PusLisHER has by its service earned its 

success in this last half-century. 

Georce W. Peterson, Editor, 
The Torrington (Conn.) Register 
(1874) 


“EXPRESSES THE INDUS- 
7 

HE Fifty Golden Years of Eprror 

& PuBLISHER are almost synonymous 
with the 51 years of the South Bend 
News-Times, which was started in 
1883. Seldom in the world’s history 
has it been the merited fortune of one 
medium to ce-ordinate and to express to 
completeness the activities, the ambi- 
tions and the ideals of one industry and 
vocation, but that Epiror & PUBLISHER 
has done. And for this it deserves the 
thanks of our profession and of the en- 
tire American public. Similarly, it has 
produced, in Mr. Marlen Pew, its editor, 
the foremost critic of American jour- 
nalism, a leader of whom it may well be 
proud. With earnest wishes for the 
continued success of Eprror & Puvus- 
LISHER. 











JoserpH M. Stei 
Publisher 
The South 


iTENSON, 
and Editor, 
3end News-Times. 


“WORTHY REPRESENTA- 
TIVE” 


HE News-Journal Company extends 
cordial greetings to Eniror & Pus- 
LISHER in the observance of your Golden 
Jubilee and joins with,your many friends 
in wishing you many more years to 
carry on your good work in behalf of 
the newspapers of this country. 
Epitor & PuBLISHER is a worthy rep- 
resentative of a worthy profession. 
Wo. F. Merren, Publisher, 
Wilmington (Del.) News-Journal. 


“GREAT SATISFACTION” 


hes congratulating the Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER on the completion of its 50th 
Anniversary, may I also express on be- 
half of our group our feeling that you 
should have great satisfaction in mak- 
ing the paper “what it is today. 

It stands high in the estimation of 
the newspaper world and that is, of 
course, a reflection of the personality 
of the publisher and the splendid staff 
you have with you. 

Victor F. Rapper, Secretary, 
Staats-Herold Corporation 
(New York). 








THE FORMULA SUFFICES 


N extending my sincere congratula- 

tions to Epiror & PUBLISHER upon 
having reached a half century of pub- 
lication I am tempted to quote from 
what has become almost a formula in 
similar tributes to our members. With 
varying phrases we express our belief 
that these papers must be rendering 
valuable service to their readers to have 
attained such a glorious milestone. 

I have read Epitor & PuBLISHER for 
many years, during which it has ful- 
filled a genuine need in the newspaper 


calling. I am delighted in its continu- 
ing prosperity. 
Jackson S. Ettiort, 


Assistant General Manager, 
The Associated Press. 


INTERPRETER 


[* gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
add my congratulations to the great 
many I know 





you will deservedly re- 
ceive in connection with the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Epitor & PUBLISHER. 
This marks an accomplishment which 
is worthy of recognition for, in my 
Opinion, your publication has rendered 
a valuable service in interpreting the 
viewpoint of advertisers to newspaper 
publishers and, reciprocally, has helped 
advertisers to obtain a better under- 
standing of the newspaper viewpoint. 
The need for this mutual understanding 
was never greater and, in the interests 
of constructive cooperation, I wish you 
continued success. 
Pau. B. WEst, 

Managing Director, 
National Advertisers, 
Inc. 


READ RELIGIOUSLY 
MAY I express for the members of 

the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation and personally our felicitations 
on the completion of fifty successful 
years for Epiror & PuBLISHER. It is 
without doubt the best publication in 
its field and is read religiously here at 
Central Office. 

Your past performance should make 
you proud, your present happy, and 
your future ambitious. 

Our best wishes for continued success. 

Preston E. REeEp, 
Financial Advertisers Association. 


INESTIMABLE SERVICE 


HE completion of fifty years of 

continuous publication bespeaks an 
inestimable service to the newspapers 
of the United States. Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER is a valuable medium to both 
the publisher and the advertiser in that 
it prints the news regarding the ac- 
tivities in the newspaper field. The 
editorial policy demonstrates a real 
leadership in upholding the ideals of 
journalism. I am happy to join with 
other publishers in extending congratu- 
lations on your 50th anniversary. 

E. H. Harris, Publisher, 
Richmond (Ind.) Palladium-Item. 


“WELL” IS NOT “ENOUGH” 


AY I extend to Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER the very hearty congratu- 
lations and good wishes of the editors 
of the Daily Pantagraph on the forth- 
coming celebration of Eprtor & Pus- 


Association of 











LISHER’S Fiftieth Anniversary. 
_ We feel an especially strong and 
friendly bond, in that our respective 


efforts have been given through this 
half century side by side, ours for the 
welfare and growth of the Central IIli- 
nois Community, and yours, more impor- 
tant, for the stimulation of all of our 
kind in an increasingly capable and 
forceful manner. 

We want above all to congratulate 
you on Epitor & PUBLISHER’s obvious 
refusal to let well enough alone—on its 
history of growing service and useful- 
ness that has made it not only an out- 
standing practical aid, but in many ways 
a real inspiration to U. S. journalism. 

Davis MeErwtn, Publisher, 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph. 





FROM “THE PEN CORNER” 


EVIEWING the announcement of 
your coming Fiftieth Anniversary 
this month, permit us to write and con- 
gratulate you on your years of success. 
We feel your position deeply because 
of the fact that we are also celebrating 
our Fiftieth Anniversary this year, the 
writer having been its president for 
thirty-five years, and we have followed 
your personal success during a large 
portion of this time. 
Wishing you continued success, 
F. D. WartTeRMAN, President, 
L. E. Waterman Company (1884). 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 

ONGRATULATIONS upon _at- 
taining your fiftieth birthday. Your 
conservative, accurate, well- printed pub- 
lication is brimful of news of intense 
interest to the newspaper publisher and 
national advertiser as well. Have been 
a subscriber since I can remember and 

look forward to its delivery weekly. 

ALanson C. Devet, Publisher, 
Niagara Falls Gasette. 


“UP-TO-THE-MINUTE” 


ORDIAL felicitations to Epitor & 
PUBLISHER on the occasion of its 
50th birthday. With unflagging con- 
sistency Eprtor & PuBLISHER has main- 
tained a high standard in its presenta- 
tion of a wide and well-balanced choice 
of up-to-the-minute informative news 
and thoughtful editorials. It is indis- 
pensable to anyone who desires to be 
well informed of the current activities 
of the newspaper and advertising fields. 
You and your associates may well be 
proud of the record of Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. You begin the second half of 
your centennial career with my gener- 
ous good wishes for many more years 
of distinguished usefulness and growing 
success. 
Epwin S. Frrenpty, Business Manager, 
The New York Sun (1833). 


“WITH ADMIRATION” 


ITH appreciation, yes, admira- 
tion, the Springfield Republican 
conveys its congratulations to Eprror & 
PusLISHER on the 50th Anniversary of 
its founding. 
Watpo Cook, Editor, 
The Springfield Republican (1824). 


“NOTABLE SERVICE” 


AY I on the occasion of the fif- 

tieth anniversary of Epitor & 
PUBLISHER congratulate you and your 
splendid publication on its half century 
of notable se rvice to the newspapers of 
this country? 

Epitor & PuBLISHER has truly been 
“The Newspaper Advocate”. It is en- 
titled to, and I am certain that it will 
continue to receive in the years to come, 
that whole-hearted support from those 
whom it seeks to serve. 

Accept, please, the Nashville Banner’s 
heartiest greetings, as well as mine. 

James G. STAHLMAN, President, 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner. 


AN INSTITUTION 


EARTIEST Congratulations on 
the fiftieth anniversary of Epitor 
& PuBLIsHER and the marvelous edition 
commemorating that event. You have 
a right to be proud of an institution 
which has rendered fifty years of real 
service ta@ the newspaper publishing 
industry with best regards. 
Wittram W. Hawkins. 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


BROAD IN INTEREST 


HE Epitor & PusLisHErR is not 
only to be congratulated upon its 
fiftieth anniversary but complimented 
now as always for an editorial policy 
and practice consistent with its title, 
yet amazingly broad in general interest. 
H. M. Donovan, 

Donovan-Armstrong, Inc. 
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CONGRATULATIONS FROM PRESS AND ADVERTISING LEADERS 





A COMPEER SPEAKS 


AVING just celebrated our own 

Fiitieth Anniversary (June 19, 
1934) with a Golden Jubilee Edition, 
we, with the mutual friendly feeling of 
one old-timer toward another, extend to 
Eprror & PusisHeEr, the oldest publish- 
ers’ journal in America, our most sin- 
cere congratulations upon its Fiftieth 
Birthday. 

Your influence has ever been spent 
solely for the common good of us news- 
paper publishers and particularly dur- 
ing these most recent trying times have 
your efforts been appreciated. 

May you continue to serve and pros- 
per is our wish for you on this occasion. 

R. Eaton Fepou, 

President and General Manager, 
The Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News. 


“ONLY THE BEGINNING” 


ie the span of half a century 
Epitor & PuBLisHeER faithfully has 
served American journalism, niinister- 
ing alike to the great metropolitan daily 
and to the humble weekly; to both pub- 
lisher and advertiser. 

May we not extend our congratula- 
tions on your golden jubilee, expressing 
with them the hope that the fifty years 
just passed is but the beginning of your 
service to the great enterprise of keep- 
ing newspapers—news papers. 

We mean it all. We are most sin- 
cere in this statement. 

Cordially, 
MERLE SLANE, Publisher, 
Evanston (Ill.) News-Index. 


WE HOPE WE MAY 
ROM the Belleville Daily News- 
Democrat there goes out to Eprror 

& PUBLISHER on its Golden Jubilee, the 
kindest and heartiest of greetings for 
its continued success. 

To us your medium of education is 
a God-send on all vital questions per- 
taining to the Fourth Estate. Were we 
to have our choice in the selection of 
one magazine to the exclusion of all 
others, we would unhesitatingly choose 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

And now on the eve of your Golden 
Jubilee this suggestion: “Soar on to 
even greater heights.” 

Rosert L. Kern, Publisher, 
Belleville (Ill.) Daily News-Democrat. 


DISTINCT ACHIEVEMENT 


W E extend our heartiest congrat- 
ulations upon the occasion of your 
50th anniversary of publication. 

To have existed as an organization 
for half a century is notable. To have 
served as your publication has served 
for that period of time is a distinct 
achievement. 

It is certainly an occasion for a 
Golden Jubilee. 

Joun H. THompson, Editor, 
The Tiffin (Ohio) Advertiser-Tribune. 


PLEASURE IS MUTUAL 


LD-TIMERS know Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER as the faithful protector of 
the interests of newspapers, and they 
recognize its help in solving editorial 
and business problems. More than 
that: Eprror & PUBLISHER is a strong 
influence in upholding a wholesome, 
courageous and independent spirit in the 
newspaper press of America. 
It is a pleasure to congratulate its 
editors. 














James A, Cook, President, 
Biddeford (Me.) Daily Journal. 





“AS LONG AS INK FLOWS” 


E congratulate you on your rec- 
ord of the first fifty years. We 
have often congratulated our calling 
for its good fortune in being served so 
well by one outstanding journal. Best 
wishes for success as long as ink flows 
and honest opinions are permitted free 
expression. 
D. W. Howe, Business Manager, 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 


REFORESTATION 
ONGRATULATIONS to you from 
the American Tree Association on 
the first fifty years, and also on your 
good interest in reforestation which is 
of so vital interest to all publishers as 
well as to the country. May your next 
fiity years keep pace with the progress 
forestry is making. 

CHARLES LatHrop Pack, President, 

American Tree Association. 





UNPARALLELED 


HE American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism extends congrat- 
ulations to Eptror & PUBLISHER on the 
occasion of its Golden Jubilee, which 
stands as a landmark in a long career 
of unparalleled service to newspaper- 
dom. May that record of service con- 
tinue and increase in value. 
H. H. Herpert, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism. 





BOTH STILL MERE YOUTHS 


UR heartiest congratulations on 

your Golden Jubilee anniversary 
from one who was actually “middle- 
aged” on your first birthday. Your fine 
publication has played such an impor- 
tant part in our own business life that 
we cannot permit this occasion to pass 
without extending to you our very sin- 
cere thanks, and to wish you only suc- 
cess for the future. 

Joun W. and Ben H. Porter, 

Co-publishers, 

The Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (1851). 





WE HOPE YOU WILL 


Mest people feel they can do a bet- 
ter job running a newspaper than 
those whose life work it is. Some pub- 
lishers feel, no doubt, they can make a 
better fist of the job of publishing a 
trade paper for the newspaper industry 
than James Wright Brown and Associ- 
ates. After being a constant reader of 
Epitor & PuBLISHER for more than 20 
of the fifty years it will celebrate on 
July 21, I feel it has served the news- 
paper industry most admirably. 

When its fiftieth birthday arrives, 
join my personal good wishes with those 
of this Association. Here’s hoping 
you'll have a full century of activity. 
As I'll not be here then, I'll go no 
further. 

J. W. SuHaw, Secretary, 
New York Press Association. 





AN EARLY MILESTONE 


goles accept the good wishes and 
congratulations of the daily news- 
papers of the Dominion of Canada on 
this occasion and the hope that your 
Golden Jubilee is only an early mile- 
stone in a long life of continued service. 
W. J. J. Butter, President, 
Canadian Daily Newspapers 
Association. 





IT IS WELL WORTH WHILE 


na*t we add our hearty congratula- 
tions and greetings to the very 
great many you are no doubt receiving 
from all parts of the newspaper pub- 
lishing field, upon the occasion of the 
Golden Jubilee of Eptror & PuBLISHER. 

This is a most welcome opportunity 
to express to James Wright Brown and 
his associates many thanks for their 
labors, week after week and year after 
year, to produce successfully a trust- 
worthy, timely and complete journal for 
all who have the privilege of being in 
the newspaper profession and business, 
and for those who do business with the 
newspapers. 

We sincerely hope that Epiror & 
PUBLISHER, and its management and 
staff, will long continue to have genu- 
ine cause to feel the job is well worth 
while. 

Joun L. Meyer, Sec.-Treas., 

The Inland Daily Press Association. 


CATALOG OF VIRTUES 

YMPATHETIC service rendered to 

the newspapers, both as an industry 
and as a profession, over its 50 years 
of pulsating life, prompts us to remind 
you on your fiftieth birthday that the 
publishers are deeply appreciative of 
your efforts on their behalf. Your cour- 
ageous fight against unreasonable de- 
mands by advertisers to reduce space 
rates, your constant effort to improve 
the editorial excellence of the newspa- 
pers and your helpful discussions of re- 
covery programs entitle you to the 
gratitude of every newspaperman in the 
land. 

Very truly yours, 
Wituiam N. Harpy, Manager, 

Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 

Association. 


“BRILLIANT ACHIEVE- 
MENT” 


EARTY congratulations on the 
Golden Anniversary of Epitor & 
PuBLISHER. To Jim Brown and his 
associates now goes the crowning glory 
tor earnest and sincere effort in behalf 
of the publishing industry. It is a 
brilliant achievement to have so ably 
assisted in guiding and directing the 
best interests of American journalism 
during all these years. May the in- 
fluence of Epiror & PusLisHER flow on 
continuously, among many thousands of 
publishers, encouraging, commending, 
suggesting and helping in the courage- 
ous manner it always has in the past. 
Dietrick LAMmapE, Publisher, 
Grit, Williamsport, Pa. 





FROM 1727 


HE Evening Capital, established in 
1884, being but a few weeks older 
than your publication, and The Mary- 
land Gazette, seemingly a great, great- 
grandfather, established in 1727, both 
congratulate you on your 50th anniver- 
sary number. They appreciate the ef- 
fectiveness of your work in the news- 
paper field. 
Davin S. Jenxins, Publisher, 
The Evening Capital and The Mary- 
land Gazette, Annapolis, Md. 





TO A MERE YOUNGSTER 


HE Idaho Statesman, established 
July 26, 1864, is old enough to be 
the daddy of Epitor & PusiisHER and 
takes a fatherly pride in extending 
hearty congratulations to the youngster 
of 50 years. May Epitor & PusLisHER 
enjoy many more happy birthdays! 
Sincerely, 
Marcaret Coss AILsute, Publisher, 
Boise Idaho Statesman. 





“GUIDE TO FUTURE” 


“TRE half-century milestone in Eprror 
& PUBLISHER’s career of inestimable 
service prompts Aurora’s One Great 
Newspaper to extend heartfelt and en- 
thusiastic congratulations as you cele- 
brate your significant Golden Anniver- 
sary. 

Your record and policies have molded 
for journalism a deep niche to guide 
future generations of the Fourth Estate. 

A. M. Hirsu, President, 
The Aurora Beacon Publishing Co. 





“ABREAST OF TIMES” 


HE Kinston Free Press, which 

opened its eyes to the world in 
April, 1882, and is therefore beginning 
its 53rd year, sends greetings to its 
esteemed contemporary which for half a 
century has served the publishers of this 
country so splendidly. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER has kept abreast 
of the times and it is by far, we believe, 
the leading trade journal which comes 
to our exchange desk. 

With best wishes for many more 
years of: usefulness. 

. GALT BrAxtTon, Editor, 
Kinston (N. C.) Fress Press. 


OUTSTANDING 


N behalf of my papers, I want to 

extend to you and your associates 
my sincere congratulations upon that 
Golden event which you will celebrate 
this month. 

I know something of the battle you 
have waged to bring to the newspapers 
and advertising profession a_ publica- 
tion that is outstanding in its class. 
No one from reporter to publisher can 
keep abreast of what is transpiring in 
the newspaper field unless he reads 
Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

J. Noet Macy, President, - 

Westchester County Publishers, Inc. 


YOUTHFUL OUTLOOK 

T is fitting that the Golden Anniver- 

sary of Epitor & PusLisHER should 
be celebrated with a Jubilee Edition, for 
no publication has contributed more to 
the betterment and welfare of Ameri- 
can daily newspapers than Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 

While age is desirable and strengthen- 
ing, the thing that keeps Epitor & 
PUBLISHER in the forefront as a valu- 
able instrument in serving all daily 
newspapers is its youthful outlook and 
fresh interest in everything that goes 
to mark progress and improvement of 
daily newspapers. 

Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation counts itself fortunate to be 
able to offer greetings to Epitor & 
PUBLISHER and express the hope that 
it may continue to serve American daily 
newspapers in such a splendid way for 
many more years. 

CRANSTON WILLIAMS, 
Secretary- Manager, 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 


A CONSISTENT RECORD 


HE first generation of the Busch 

family to engage in the brewing in- 
dustry believed that, if a product were 
right and it had strong, consistent ad- 
vertising behind it, the product would 
sell. The next generation of my family 
adhered to this philosophy. Today’s 
generation—my generation—still believes 
that, if the product be right and there 
is strong, consistent advertising behind 
it, the product will sell. Best proof of 
the soundness of this policy lies in this 
—no other brew anywhere ever has 
matched Budweiser’s record for being 
the biggest-selling bottled beer in his- 
tory. 








Avucust A. Buscu, Jr., 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


WE’LL TAKE THE FLOWERS 
| pee many years it has been an old 

American custom to wait until a 
good guy dies before telling the world 
how good he was. Your Fiftieth An- 
niversary of Epiror & PuBLisHER af- 
fords me a real opportunity to express 
my appreciation of the excellent job 
your publication has done and is doing 
in its field. 

Many years ago, I found your weekly 
very informative and instructive and I 
read it regularly just to keep up with 
what’s going on in the newspaper field. 

Best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess, and regards to the boys who keep 
us in touch with the field. ‘ 

James Mackay, President, 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc. 


COMPLETE AND SATISFY- 
ING 








ONGRATULATIONS to Epitor & 

PUBLISHER on its Golden Jubilee. 
It occupies a field all its own and it is 
so complete and satisfying that it has 
no competitor. Eprtor & PUBLISHER is 
not only an invaluable school of jour- 
nalism, but it is a rich, ripe and mellow 
commentator on everything that has to 
do with mewspapers and newspaper 


making. Our American newspaper of- 
fices would be far less interesting with- 
out this weekly visitor. 
Harotp B. JOHNSON, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times. 
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GENEROUS WORDS OF GOOD WILL AND INSPIRATION 





“HAS NO EQUAL” 


HE Kansas City Journal-Post, Kan- 
sas City’s oldest newspaper, now in 
its 8lst year, congratulates Epitor & 
PUBLISHER on the 50th anniversary of 
its founding. Journalism is fortunate 
indeed to have a trade publication of 
such outstanding merit. There is not 

its equal in any other field. 

Dick SMitH, Managing Editor, 

Kansas City Journal-Post. 





INTERESTING AND USEFUL 
HE Taunton (Mass.) Daily Gazette, 
in its 86th year, takes sincere pleas- 

ure in extending its hearty greetings 

to the interesting and useful Epitor & 

PUBLISHER on the occasion of its 

Golden Anniversary. 

Wituiam H. REED, 
William Reed & Sons Co., 
Publishers, Taunton Daily Gazette. 


ACCURATE INDEX 
EING a full-fledged member of the 
“Century Club” and having cele- 
brated our 100th anniversary twelve 
years ago, we join heartily in extend- 
ing congratulations on this, the Golden 
Jubilee of Epiror & PUBLISHER The 
pages of your valuable journal are an 
accurate index to the strides made og 
ing the most significant half- -century 
the progress of newspaperdom. 
WiturAmM H. Hit, Publisher, 
The Binghamton (N, Y.) Sun. 





CONTINUE TO GROW 
[t is indeed a pleasure to send greet- 

ings to the Epiror & PuBLISHER 
upon the occasion of the celebration of 
its 50th anniversary this month from 
the Orlando Morning Sentinel and the 
Evening Reporter-Star. 

We wish to commend you upon the 
excellent service you have been render- 
ing newspapers throughout the past 50 
years. And we feel sure that you will 
continue to grow in the future as you 
have in the past. With happy birthday 
greetings. 


OrLANDO (FLaA.) SENTINEL. 





AID AND FRIEND 
REETINGS and salutations from 
an 86-year-old newspaper and pat- 

ron to a 50-year-old trade paper which 
has marked a progressive half-century 
and still goes forward. We, of this 
newspaper, find Epiror & PUBLISHER 
an invaluable aid and friend in our own 
journalistic course. Success to you on 
another 50 years. : 

Also accept the congratulations of 
our own 50-year-men, John Collins, 
superintendent of mailing division, and 
Thomas S. Anderson, a compositor, 
who has been 53 years on the job. 

W. W. WittiaMs, Managing Editor, 
Brooklyn Times-Union. 





MANY COME AND GO 


N my 47 years’ connection with the 

South Bend Tribune many news- 
paper trade publications have come and 
gone. That Epitor & PuBLisHER has 
lived to observe so auspiciously its 

golden jubilee is a source of the great- 
est satisfaction. Epitor & PUBLISHER 
is an exceptional publication. Its 
weekly issues carry messages of impor- 
tant information that should be read by 
every newspaper publisher and by every 
newspaper employe. 

Please accept from the South Bend 
Tribune and myself most sincere con- 
gratulations on this golden anniversary 
and best wishes for continued energy, 
breadth of vision and prosperity. 

F, A. MILter, President and Editor, 

South Bend Tribune. 





ENVIABLE 


E are very happy to congratulate 
Eprtor & PusBLisHER on its 50th 
anniversary. You have a remarkable 
and enviable record of service. 
V. E. Easton, Publisher, 
Stillwater (Minn.) Gazette. 


PREACH AND PRACTICE 


S President of the New York State 
Publishers Association, I take 
plensure in congraulating you as well 
as the newspaper industry upon the 
Golden anniversary of your publication. 
You have both practiced and preached 
the standards which must be main- 
tained in the Fourth Estate in this 
country. 

Your excellent publication has been 
doubly valuable in the last year or so 
when we have all been so badly in need 
of information and guidance. 


May your second fifty years be as 
successful as your first. 
J. Nort Macy, President, 


New York State Publishers Association. 





ENJOYED BY ALL 

DITOR & PUBLISHER has been 

a welcome visitor to this office for 

many years and has been enjoyed by 

the publisher and staff as an alert and 

authoritative interpreter of newspaper 

lights and shadows. It is keen, infor- 

mative, suggestive and valuable to all 

engaged in the profession, craft or trade 
of newspaper-making. 

Joun A. Park, Publisher, 
Raleigh (N. C.) Times. 





DESERVED TO SUCCEED 


HE Utica Daily Press warmly con- 
gratulates Epiror & PUBLISHER on 
its fiftieth anniversary The Press cele- 
brated its semi-centennial in March, 
1932. Fifty years in any phase of pub- 
lishing represents an unusual achieve- 
ment, for publishing is a harzardous, 
not to say strenuous, pursuit. EpIToR 
& PusLisHEeR has not only succeeded, 
but has deserved to succeed. It has 
come to be generally regarded as the 
organ and the champion of the daily 
newspapers and all interests affiliated 
therewith. Its influence has been in- 
spiring and wholesome. It has stood 
for the better things in life and in busi- 
ness. The writer may perhaps be par- 
doned for mentioning that his connec- 
tion with the Utica Daily Press covers 
continuous service since March, 1883— 
over 50 years. 
Wishing Epiror & PusBLISHER many 
happy returns of its birthday, I am, 
WiL.1AM V. Jones, President, 
Utica Daily Press Company. 





HONORED TO HAVE THEM 
IFTY years of excellent service to 
the advertising and publishing field 

deserves heartiest congratulations from 

everyone. You certainly have mine. 

KENNETH COLLINS, Asst. to the Pres'’t, 

Gimbel Brothers. 





ADVERTISING WILL 
SURVIVE 


7 E are indeed happy to congratu- 
late Eprror & PUBLISHER on its 
Golden Jubilee. For many years we 
have looked to Epiror & PusiisHEr for 
the news in the newspaper field, and 
always found it. 

Comparatively few of the journals 
published 50 years ago are still in ex- 
istence. Those few have demonstrated 
their ability to serve through changing 
times. 

Right now, we are passing through a 
transitional period more profound than 
any other encountered in the history 
of your publication. We do not ven- 
ture to predict that the next 50 years 
will be like, but we trust that when 
1984 arrives, Eprror & PUBLISHER will 
be celebrating its Centennial. 

Of one thing we feel certain, that ad- 
vertising as a force for molding public 
opinion and arousing constructive action 
will survive all economic changes which 
the next half century may bring. 

Wishing you all the fullest measure 
of success. 

H. H. Cuartes, President, 
Charles Advertising Service. 





SIDE BY SIDE 


N preparing a special double page 

advertisement for your Golden Jubi- 
lee Edition I am impressed with the 
fact that your activities and ours are 
approximately the same age. 

During these five decades you have 
been rendering an excellent service to 
newspaper puvlishing and we have found 
it particularly interesting to trace the 
iniportant steps in our own history as 
established by our advertisements in 
your pages from time to time. 

In the absence of Messrs. Dodge and 
Mackey, who are in Europe on busi- 
ness matters, I want to embody their 
own good wishes, as well as those of 
cur other associates and myself and our 
congratulations on this attainment of 
the fiftieth milestone. In your construc- 
tive editorial policy and your thorough 
gathering of newspaper news you have 
rendered an invaluable service not alone 
to newspaper publishers, but to the in- 
ter-related industries who form a part 
of the larger business family. May you 
continue for many years to render this 
service and may we look for the cele- 
bration in your pages of the ultimate 
solution of the many problems which 
have confronted us all of late. 

Harry L. Gace, Vice-President, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


MANY WEEK-ENDS 


Y hearty congratulations to you 
and the whole Epirtor & Pus- 
LISHER staff on the occasion of your 
Fiftieth Anniversary. Fifty years is a 
long span of time to hold leadership 
in any industry as you have in yours. 
It was 39 years ago I first “got 
printers’ ink on my fingers and for the 
last 27 of these 39, Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER and I have gone into a huddle 
on either Saturday or Sunday for a 
review of the ups-and-downs and ins- 
and-outs of the newspaper fraternity. 
Epitor & PUBLISHER is an indispens- 
able service to the whole Fourth Estate 
and we allied barnacles of the advertis- 
ing agency business. 
Sturces Dorrance, President, 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION 

HE fiftieth anniversary of Epiror 

& PustisHer dwarfs the career of 
a contributor whose life span still falls 
short of the half century mark. 
Younger men can speak only in ad- 
miration and with respect for a publi- 
cation which has become the leading 
spokesman and interpreter of contem- 
porary journalism. 

Within fifty years journalism_has 
become a profession and Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER has grown into a national in- 
stitution. During this period your 
owners, editors and writers have com- 
bined courage and vision which are 
priceless assets of today’s press. May 











all of your successors be as able as 
Mr. Brown and as wise as Mr. Pew. 
Cart W. ACKERMAN. 
INSPIRATION 


ONGRATULATIONS to Enrtor & 
PUBLISHER on reaching its fiftieth 
mile post and on the remarkable prog- 
ress it has made during that time, more 
particularly in the last ten years. I re- 
gard it as the outstanding publication of 
all time for newspaper publishers and 
workkers. It is alike a source of in- 
formation and inspiration. Long may 
it continue to grow and prosper. 
W. J. SEwALL, Publisher, 
Carthage (Mo.) Evening Press. 


REWARD IN PROPOSITION 
Cheers on your Golden Jubi- 

lee. Yours has been a constant 
and reliable service, first, last and all 
the time. We are confident your sec- 
ond half-century will be as great a 
contribution as the first. May your re- 
ward be in proportion as you forge 
ahead. 

C. Gopwin Turner, Publisher, 
The Norwalk (Conn.) Hour. 





WORTHY OF FREEDOM 
ey ASE permit me to join in wish- 

ing you many happy returns of the 
day. At any time a fiftieth anniversary 
would be a notable occasion. At this 
time, when the freedom of the press is 
denied in so many countries, you have 
reason to be proud of your own un- 
broken record in defense of American 
freedom and in your effective work in 
helping to make the press worthy of 
its freedom. 

Again and again, in all critical mo- 
ments, you have made articulate the 
conscience of the newspaper profes- 
sion. That is more than a fine record. 
That represents an accumulation of 
strength with which to go on confi- 
dently in the future. More power to 
you and every good wish. 

WALTER LIPPMANN. 





BEST IN AMERICA 
ONGRATULATIONS on your fif- 
tieth anniversary. You have to be 
good to stay in business 0 years these 
days. Continued success to the best edi- 
tors’ and publishers’ journal in America, 
GeareE-MarstTon, INC.. 





THE BIBLE 


HOWERS of congratulations and 
torrents of best wishes on the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the bible of 
America’s newspaper and advertising 
men. Long may your success continue. 
A. E. JoHNsTON, 
Director of Advertising, 
The Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company. 





FELICITATIONS 

HALF CENTURY of service to 

the newspapers of the country 
represents an achievement of which 
your organization may well be proud, 
and on this occasion, marking 50 years 
of existence, we wish to add our con- 
gratulations and well wishes to the 
many others which you will no doubt 
cordial 


receive. Please accept our 
felicitations. ; 
E. S. Myers, Publisher, 


Middletown (O.) Journal. 





ITS OWN MONUMENT 


UPERIOR excellence alone can ac- 
count for the survival of a product, 
such as Epiror & PusLisHer, for halt 
a century. That your publication has 
been able to weather the economic vicis- 
situdes of the last 50 years and become 


increasingly better and stronger needs 
no encomiums. That record is its own 


monument, one that promises to become 

more imposing as the years go by. All 

of your readers and friends on the staff 

of the Herald congratulate you heartily. 
. C. Eastianp, Editor, 

The Clinton (Ia.) Herald. 


SEES GREAT FUTURE 

HE Danwille (Va.) Register, in its 

88th year, extends greetings to 
Epiror & PUBLISHER, now celebrating 
its Golden Anniversary. 

As the first fifty years are the hard- 
est, we predict a great future for the 
outstanding trade publication of the age. 

Epitor & PuBLISHER is the text book 
of the great newspaper industry and 
our congratulations are sincerely given 
on this occasion. 

H. B. Trunote, President, 
Danville (Va) Register and Bee. 








UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
"aaae is no publication read with 

greater interest by executives of our 
organization than is Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. You extend an unexcelled ser- 
vice to the newspaper business by your 
prompt and thorough coverage of all 
matters pertaining to it. 

We extend to you sincere congratula- 
tions on your Fiftieth Anniversary. 

E. K. Topp, Business Manager, 

Rockford Morning Star, Rockford Reg- 

ister-Republic. 
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TRIBUTES FROM PUBLISHERS, ADVERTISERS AND AGENTS 





IN APPRECIATION 
NE of your old subscribers, the 
Frederick News, which last Oc- 
tober celebrated its 50th birthday, sa- 
lutes Eprror & PuBLISHER on its golden 
anniversary and takes this occasion to 
acknowledge its appreciation of the dis- 
tinguished service which you have ren- 
dered to the press and public during the 
past half century. Good luck and best 
wishes to your splendid publication. 
Wo. T. DELAPLAINE, 
Frederick (Md.) News & Post. 


READERS FOR 50 YEARS 
N the fifty years of Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER’S life, the senior proprietors 
of the Batavia Daily News, A. J. Mc- 
Wain and G. S. Griswold; have been its 
regular readers. During this half cen- 
tury they have found it both interesting 
and helpful, and take pleasure in wish- 
ing it many more years of progress and 

prosperity. 

Griswotp & McWatrn, INc., 

Batavia (N. Y. ) News. 


SENSE OF PRIDE 
AMILIARITY _ with _ publications 
devoted to the interests of various 

trades and professions has always 
brought me a keener sense of pride that 
the newspaper profession is, by compari- 
son, so ably and satisfactorily repre- 
sented and interpreted by its leading 
exponent, Epiror & PuBLISHER. Per- 
sonally I feel that no trade publication 
better or more enlightenedly serves the 
highest interests of its readers than that 
which for 50 years has served and in- 
spired the mewspapers workers of 
America. Epitor & PUBLISHER is ever 
alert not only to champion the cause of 
the newspaper, but also to see that the 
newspaper editorial conscience is kept 
constantly quickened to fulfill to the ut- 
most the multitudinous responsibilities 
which all right-minded newspapers 
recognize they owe to their readers. 
M. Watersury, Publisher, 
Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium Times 
(1819) 











SINCERE GOOD WISHES 
EARTIEST felicitations on attain- 
ment of its Golden Anniversary 
and sincere good wishes for another 
half century of splendid service are ex- 
tended Epitror & PUBLISHER on this 
auspicious occasion by the Brenham 
(Tex.) Banner which has a record of 
68 years continuous publication without 
missing an issue, and the Brenham 
Daily Banner Press which started its 
5lst volume this year 

T. C. BLAKE, Manager, 

Brenham (Tex.) Banner Publishing Co. 


WELL DESERVED 


bandh years of constructive work in 
a profession whose demands change 
with the hour, whose sensations of to- 
day are the platitudes of tomorrow— 
50 years of meeting these demands suc- 
cessfully, often anticipating them— 
Eprror & PUBLISHER well deserves our 
most hearty congratulations on _ its 
Golden Jubilee and the hope and con- 
fidence that its high type of service to 
the profession will ever continue. 
C. H. Hastincs, President, 
Lynn (Mass.) Item (1877). 


RESPECT AND AFFECTION 


E are happy to extend to Epitor 

& PusBLisHER our heartiest con- 
gratulations in the attainment of its 
0th year of publication, Eprror & 
PUBLISHER, i in serving several successive 
generations of newspaper publishers for 
a period of 50 useful years, has at- 
tained a position of prestige and im- 
portance in the publishing field of the 
nation. 

May the succeeding years enhance 
the respect and affection which the 
publishers of the United States have 
already accorded you. 

C. W. WEssEL, President. 
The John Budd Company. 








THOUGHTFUL LEADER 


O reach a 50th anniversary, bright 

and vigorous, is always an achieve- 
ment. To reach it as the thoughtful 
leader and sterling champion of the 
greatest of professions, merits the con- 
gratulations of the world. 

My associates and I take unusual 
pieasure in offering you our warmest 
birthdav greetings. 

JosEPpH V. CoNNoLLy, President. 
International News Service, Inc. 


FILLS THE NEED 


IFTY years of esteemed service to 
the newspaper world is a record of 
which Epitor & PUBLISHER well may 
be proud. From its own experience of 
65 years, the Chattanooga Times, which 
was established in 1869, feels it is in 
position to appreciate that service, and 

extends its sincere congratulations. 
Newspaperdom has a_ well-defined 
need for a trade publication of high 
standards, and Epiror & PUBLISHER 
certainly fills that need. Again con- 

gratulations. 

A. SHELBY Ocus, General Manager, 

Chattanooga Times. 


TO A YOUNGER CONFRERE 
T= Chicago Daily News, now 
nearly 60 years old, extends hearti- 
est birthday greetings to its younger 
confrere, Ep1ror & PuBLISHER, and con- 
gratulations upon the service rendered 
to the newspaper profession over so 
many years. As a journal of news and 
opinion in its special field Eprror & 
PUBLISHER has set a high standard of 
accuracy, alertness and impartiality. 
THE Cuicaco Dairy News. 


“WELL DONE” 

ITH the recent troubled months 

for newspapers still freshly in 
mind, it would be more proper for 
every American publisher on the occa- 
sion of Epitor & PustisHer’s 50th 
birthday to congratulate himself for 
having so staunch an advocate for his 
profession. 

No publisher can offer to Eprror & 
PUBLISHER on this anniversary any 
felicitations comparable to the inward 
feeling of “well done” that its staff 
most certainly and most deservedly 
have experienced many times during 
their half century of achievement in 
behalf of the American press. 

Cuar_es T. STtRAUGHN, President, 
The Shenandoah (Pa.) Evening Herald. 


INVALUABLE 
REETINGS to you upon your 50th 
anniversary. Your service to the 
newspapers of the United States has 
been invaluable and has greatly aided 
in sustaining the high standard so 
necessary to maintain an independent 
and successful press. May you have 
another 50 years of equal usefulness. 
Shelbyville (Ill.) Daily Union (1887), 
Shelbyville (Ull.) Weekly Union 
(1863). 


REAL ACHIEVEMENT 


r is a real achievement for any class 
paper to survive the storms of a 
half century, and a much greater vic- 
tory to top all of the multiplicity of 
newspaper publications that have started 
and failed during that period. 
J. C. Seacrest, President, 

Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln (1867). 


NOW FOR THE NEXT 
HERES wishing you all kinds of 
luck on your Fiftieth Birthday. 
Lets hope the first fifty years will 

have been the hardest. 
Wan. WRIGLEY Jr., 




















CoMPANY. 


FOR 25 YEARS 
ONGRATULATIONS on 
Fiftieth Birthday. 

it for 25 years. 
better. 

Scotr S. SmitH, President, 

Critchfield & Co. 





your 
I have followed 
There has been none 


FORCE FOR GOOD 
BotH the advertising and publishing 
fraternities owe you much and as 
you enter the second half of the century 
may you continue to be the force for 
good and remain in the position of 
leadership you have so well filled dur- 

ing the past fifty years. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons, 

Advertising Co. 


A.N.A. TESTIFIES 


LEASE accept my sincere compli- 
ments on the occasion of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Epitor & PusLISHER. 
As president of the ASsocIATION OF 
NATIONAL ApvVERTISERS I have followed 





your editorial pages with keen interest - 


and believe you are rendering a distinct 
and valuable service. 
Attyn B. McIntire, President, 
Association of National Advertisers. 


INDISPENSABLE 
INCEREST wishes for a continua- 
ation of your good work that has 

made you in the last fifty years the 
Bible of the newspaper world and an 
indispensable aid to every agency. 

Warterson Bott ApvERTISING AGENCY. 


RICH IN ACHIEVEMENT 
M?** I take the opportunity afforded 
by the celebration of your Fiftieth 
Anniversary to express my personal and 
heartfelt appreciation of the splendid 
job you are doing for the Fourth 
Estate. No industry or profession is 
better represented in its special field 
than is ours by your publication. I 
hope the next fifty years will be as 
rich in achievement and worth while 
accomplishment as your first half 
century. May I also add a word of 
personal felicitation to you over your 
wise and fruitful management of 

Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

FRANK Knox, Publisher, 

Chicago Daily News. 


WORTHWHILE SERVICE 


AY we add our voice to the chorus 

of congratulations that will greet 
you on the occasion of your Fiftieth 
Birthday. 

It’s been a mighty important and 
worthwhile service you’ve been render- 
ing to American newspapers these many 
years. Yours has been indeed, a well 
deserved success. May you continue 
to grow and prosper. 

Joun W. Frierson, Business Manager, 

El Paso Herald-Post. 


FROM A FIRST READER 


S an interested reader of the EprTor- 
& PuBLISHER since the date of its 
first issue, it is gratifying to me to be 
able to send greetings to the splendid 
publication on its Golden Anniversary. 
As a publisher since the year 1874, 
I congratulate the Eprtor & PUBLISHER 
for its contribution to journalism 
throughout the past half century. 
BENJAMIN E. Darby, Publisher, 
Owatonna (Minn.) Daily People’s 
Press. 


GLOWING TORCH 
ONGRATULATIONS to Ebrror 
& PusLisHER on the completion of 

its first half century of splendid service 
to the American public and press. 
May it continue to hold aloft the glow- 
ing torch of a free and untrammeled 
press. 

Merritt C. SPEIDEL, 

Iowa City 


WELCOME VISITOR 
a us to congratulate you on 
your Golden Jubilee. 50 years of 
taithful service to the newspaper frater- 
nity is indeed an outstanding achievement. 
Your publication is a welcome weekly 
visitor to our office and is read from 
cover to cover. We wish you the best 

of success for, the future. 

ULIUS STOLL, JR., 

Rochester Abendpost. 

















Publisher. 
Press-Citizen. 





FOREFRONT 

ye >* years of constant progress 

have kept Epiror & PusBLIsHER well 
to the forefront in the field of editors’, 
publishers’ and advertising magazines. 
I rejoice with you in this “happy birth- 
day and congratulate you on your 
worthy achievements. 

R. Winston Harvey. 


VALUABLE SOURCE 
[pees the past several years we 
have found Epiror & PUBLISHER 
the most valuable source of information. 
Our best wishes on your fiftieth anni- 
versary. 
Epcar T. Bett, Business Manager, 
Oklahoma Publishing Company. 


ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 
eS congratulations and 
best wishes on the fiftieth birthday 
anniversary of the finest publication of 
its kind. In its field Eprror & Pus 
LISHER is one of the absolute necessities 
of modern journalism and advertising. 
May your shadow never grow less. 
Sincerely, 
E. H. McReynotps. 











MORE POWER TO US 
EWSPAPER men the world over 
will rejoice in the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Eptror & PuBLisHER which will 
be celebrated next week. Hearty con- 
gratulations to the publication and its 
fine staff and more power to you all. 

. D. Barnum, Publisher, 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Post Standard. 


SOUND FOUNDATIONS 
I AM happy to join the throng of ad- 

mirers of Eprror & PUBLISHER in 
offering hearty felicitations on the com- 
pletion of a half-century of notable ser- 
vice in the newspaper field. Intelli- 
gence, courage, loyalty and enterprise 
have distinguished the progress of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER, particularly in 
the last twenty-three years, under your 
able management. This Golden Jubilee 
represents a milestone at which you may 
well pause with pride. Only an insti- 
tution with sound foundations and high 
ideals can survive to celebrate a fiftieth 
birthday. 

Please accept congratulations on the 
achievements of the past half-century 
and best wishes for the long continu- 
ance of your unique service in the field 
of journalism. 

Sincerely yours, 

Louis WIiLEy, Business Manager, 

The New York Times. 


OUR TASK DEFINED 

HAT a thrill you and your asso- 

ciates of Epitor & PUBLISHER 
must be having at your celebration of 
the 50th birthday of your admirable 
publication! Will you permit me to 
take this occasion to add my compli- 
ments and congratulations to those 
which must be pouring in upon you 
from all sides. 

Technically, I suppose, Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER is a trade journal. But to my 
way of thinking it is far more than 
that—it is an institution in the news- 
paper world. Not only does it afford 
us a fund of news about our multi- 
farious problems, mechanical, commer- 
cial and professional; more than this, it 
charts for us the trends of world and 
national development, as these impact 
upon our craft, and always it holds aloft 
ideals for the better performance of 
what impresses me as probably the most 
important single job in our amazing 
modern world—finding the facts of con- 
temporary life for our people, and then 
discovering the truth behind these facts. 

May I again offer my cordial con- 
gratulations and good wishes to you and 
your associates, and hope for Eprtor 
& PUBLISHER succeeding half-centuries 
of thoughtful service. 

Grorce F. Mitton, 
President and Editor, 
Chattanooga News. 
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PROUD RECORDS 

7 DITOR & PUPLISHER has a rec- 

ord to be proud of on its fiftieth 
anniversary. 

Hutsert Tart, 

Cincinnati Times-Star. 


BRILLIANT RECORD 


AY we extend our congratulations 
4¥ to you upon the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary edition of Eprror & 
PUBLISHER, and commend your brilliant 
record in maintaining and encouraging 
the fine principles of journalism. 

We should also like to add a word of 
praise for your outstanding service in 
recruiting and organizing the solidified 
thought and action of the editors of the 
nation in preserving the Constitutional 
guaranty of a free press. 

With sincerest wishes for many years 
of continued success. ite 
Stuart H. Perry, Editor & Publisher, 
Wattace R. Katz, Managing Editor, 

Adrian (Mich.) Telegram. 


ADVERTISING IN NEW ERA 


PLEASE accept from the Southland 
a message of hearty congratulations 
to Epiror & PuBLISHER on its fiftieth 
anniversary. You have done a wonder- 
ful job in the past; the opportunity 
presented for service in the future looms 
even greater. 

There is little question but that ad- 
vertising has entered upon a new phase 
—a new era. Of special interest to us, 
naturally, is the definite trend towards 
decentralization of accounts, the recog- 
nizing on the part of advertisers of the 
many advantages possible only through 
intimate, sectionalized service. 

ALLAN C. GorrscHaLprt, President, 

Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc. 


CLOSE TO FUNDAMENTALS 


UR congratulations to you on com- 

pletion of a half-century of mili- 
tant and constructive service to the 
great newspaper industry. 
‘ Many things have changed in these 
50 years, but not the fundamentals of 
either publishing or advertising. We 
are still dealing with people—still at the 
task of entertaining them, amusing 
them, raising their standards of living 
by publicizing new ideas, new ways. 
new products. : 
: In our opinion we are closer today— 
in both the publishing and the advertis- 
ing business—to the old, simple and 
fundamental appeals than we have been 
in the past 20 years. It is the technique 
of presentation that has been revolution- 
ized and improved a hundred fold. 

We believe that the successes of the 
future, in any business that deals with 
people through the medium of type and 
pictures, will come to those who have 
the greatest understanding of these 
basic appeals and use the greatest skill 
in _vitalizing and dramatizing them. 

With best wishes for the “next 50 
years.” 











Witrarp S. Frencu, 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc. 


NO TIME FOR MUSING 


SPAN of fifty years would more 
than cover the career and the 
worth-while activities of almost anv 
outstanding figure of the advertising and 
publishing world. A paper which has 
paralleled, reflected and greatly aided all 
such careers, as well as taken part in 
the development of the newspaper as ‘a 
community and national institution dur- 
ing that long a period, has a right to 
sit back for a moment and muse. I 
felicitate Epitor & PuRLISHER on its 
fiftieth anniversary. May it live long 
and prosper. 
Og & Harn, Managing Director, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


FROM THE ANTIPODES 
EARTIEST congratulations for 
your fiftieth anniversary and many 

happy successful returns. 
Newsparer News, 
Sydney, Australia. 











LOOKING FORWARD 


ERMIT me to send my heartiest 

congratulations on the Fiftieth Birth- 

day of that great journal of the Fourth 

Estate, Epiror & PuBLisHER. I am 

looking forward to receiving copy of 
of the anniversary edition. 

Kk. NicHotson, Publisher, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


HIGHEST STANDARDS 


UR congratulations to Epiror & 
PusLisHER for its fity years of 
service to the highest standards of jour- 
nalism and best wishes for the future. 

Georce B. Loncan, 
President and General Manager, 
Kansas City Star Company. 


STANDS HIGH IN FIELD 

LEASE accept my felicitations and 

best wishes on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER. 

In its long and useful career, Eprtor 
& PusLisHER has ably served the jour- 
nalistic and advertising interests of the 
nation through its news and interpreta- 
tion of current problems. Your jour- 
nal has a great record and stands high 
in its field. May it continue to serve 
in the same spirit. Best wishes for your 
continued success. 

W. W. Lewis, Director of Advertising, 
General Motors Corporation. 


FOR BETTER DISTRIBUTION 


URING the lifetime of Eprror & 

PUBLISHER advertising has devel- 
oped from the “medicine-man” stage to 
one of the most important elements in 
modern business. 

Distribution rather than production 
has become the major problem of busi- 
ness. Advertising, because it is the 
most efficient mass selling tool, will be- 
come an even more important factor in 
our economic life. And because faith 
and belief constitute the life blood of 
advertising, and therefore of the pub- 
lishing business, it behooves that indus- 
try to exert every effort to help make 
the advertising it accepts absolutely 
truthful, even to the point of temporarily 
sacrificing dollars of income that might 
come from shortsighted, unscrupulous 
advertisers. Publications that accept 
advertising they have reason to suspect 
is not absolutely truthful. are killing 
the goose that lays their golden eggs. 

More power to Eprror & PUBLISHER 
in continuing its fine contributions to 
the upbuilding of the newspaper indus- 
try—than which there is no more im- 
portant or influential agency in Ameri- 


can life. 
C. H. Lane, 
Manager Publicity Department, 
General Electric Company. 


FUTURE GUARANTEED 


py EAatyY congratulations on your 
anniversary! Your fifty years of 
useful service to the publishing industry 
is a great achievement, and its very 
magnitude is a guarantee of even greater 
service in the years which lie ahead. 
More power to Eprror & PuBLISHER, 
and to its entire staff from genial Jim 
Brown down to the lowliest printer’s 
devil ! 














. L. THomson, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Western Electric Company. 


SPOKESMAN 


WANT to congratulate the Eprror 

& PUBLISHER on its 25th anniver- 
sary and Golden Jubilee edition. I am 
sure that Mr. Jim Brown will receive 
congratulations from every newspaper 
in this country. He has built up a pub- 
lication by rendering service entirelv, 
to a profession of which it is the mouth- 
piece. That Jim Brown and his snlen- 
did publication prospers and continues 
on its high standing for another 25 
years and more, is the wish of the 
writer. 





Geo. B. Davin, President, 
Geo. B. David Co. 


ALWAYS ONWARD 
AY the next fifty years of Eprror 
& PUBLISHER see it leading the 

way for the betterment of newspapers. 

Please accept my congratulations on 

your golden anniversary. 

Lestig Ercuer, Editor, 
Central Press Association. 


MOST PRACTICAL SERVICE 
DITOR & PUBLISHER has per- 
formed the finest and most prac- 

tical service to newspapers by urging 

high standards of public service upon 
them. May this service be continued 
for many more decades. 
Epwarp J. MeeMAN, Editor, 
The Memphis Press-Scimitar. 


MANY MORE YEARS 
E take 








this occasion to extend 
our congratulations and_ best 
wishes to Epiror & PUBLISHER upon 
its 50th Anniversary. Also we ex- 
tend our best wishes for success for 
many years to come. 
S. C. THompson, Business Manager. 
The Lorain Journal & Times-Herald 
(1878). 


‘DEMOCRACY’S CHAMPION’ 


VER since Eprror & PUBLISHER 

was founded a half century ago 
it has stood for and advocated the 
highest ideals in journalism. Not once 
has it swayed or deviated from its 
purpose of upholding the supremacy 
of the press as a champion of dem- 
ocracy and democracies’ institutions. Al- 
though running as a commercial enter- 
prise, it has never allowed commer- 
cialism to debase its standards. May 
the coming half century see the Epr- 
Tor & PUBLISHER still striving for its 
aims and ever progressing toward its 
goal. 





Cart G. MILLIGAN, Treas., 
The Era Publishing Co., Bradford, Pa. 


STILL LOVES US 


EARTY congratulations. The press 
of America and of the world is 
deeply indebted to you for much prac- 
tical help and splendid inspiration dur- 
ing the past half century. As a debt 
it may be as hard to collect as the 
European obligations, but at least we 
still love you. 
Puripe Covpren, Editor, 
Joplin (Mo.) News-Herald. 


GRATIFYING INDEED 


HE fiftieth anniversary of any busi- 

ness is a most auspicious Occasion 
and yours must be particularly gratify- 
ing to you when you consider your 
constant devotion to the newspaper pub- 
lishing business. 

I would like on this occasion to ex- 
press the hope that you may have 
another half century of successful and 
happy a. 








. P. CLAYBERGER, 
Calkins & Holden. 


THE BANKERS 


le since Epitor & PUBLISHER was 
a hobbledehoy, have bankers been 
thinking so hard on the subject of pub- 
lic relations. There are at least two 
good reasons for this: 

1. The public’s attitude toward the 

banks. 
2. The bank’s attitude toward the 
public. 

3ankers have been embarrassed by re- 
cent events and feel somewhat stage- 
frightened by the spotlights which have 
thrown them into high relief on the 
stage of human affairs. They would 
like to hear something from pit and 
gallery that sounds more like hand- 
clapping than sibilant noises coming 
from jeering lips and teeth. 

Bankers—many of them—feel that 
they have been misunderstood and now 
are eager to be understood. They are 
thinking about public relations. 

Epwin Brrp WItson. 








SOME IMPROVEMENTS 
N January 20, 1759, Samuel John- 
son wrote “The trade of advertis- 
ing is now so near to perfection that it 
is not easy to propose any improve- 

ment.” 

Today, mindful of the marked changes 
and developments of just the past few 
years, we smile at such a prediction. 

Community advertising for one, never 
even thought of then, has within but 
little more than a decade advanced to 
a proved and universally recognized 
division of advertising. The attractions 
of cities, counties, and even states and 
combinations of states, are being sold 
to the traveling public today, as con- 
vincingly as packaged goods across the 
counter. 

With over a million residents of other 
states annually heeding the call to come 
share our climate, our scenic and recre- 
ational attractions, as tourists, largely 
as a result of consistent national adver- 
tising, California is grateful that 
Samuel Johnson’s prediction did not 
come true. 

Doubtless when Eprtor & PUBLISHER 
is receiving congratulations on attain- 
ing the century mark in publication, its 
supporters will probably smile at our 
advertising of today, as we do at that 
of yesterday. 

Advertising can no more stand still 
than can the calendar. 

Don Tuomas, Managing Director. 
The All-Year Club of Southern Cali- 

fornia, Ltd. 


THE INNER CIRCLE 


HE Newport (R. I.) Daily News 

extends its heartiest greetings to 
Eprror & PuBLISHER on having com- 
pleted 50 years of vital and useful ser- 
vice to the newspaper fraternity and the 
world in general. The News, now in 
its 89th year, and the Mercury, its 
weekly publication, dating back to 1758 
when James Franklin published it, wel- 
comes Eprror & PUBLISHER into the 
Inner Circle of the journals which have 
had a half century or more of useful 
existence, have stood the strain of years 
and still live. 





Frep M. HAMMETT, 
Newport (R. I.) News. 





A LONG START ON US 

HE Times-Star of Bridgeport, 

Conn., whose ancestry goes back to 
1790, extends its heartiest congratula- 
tions to Eprror & PUBLISHER on the 
occasion of its Golden Jubilee. 

It feels that the measure of success 
which Epitor & PuBLISHER has achieved 
under its present ownership and edi- 
torial management has been justly de- 
served; and to Publisher Brown and 
Editor Pew and their able associates it 
extends assurances of its high regard 
and wishes for each of them long life 
anc continued prosperity. } 

Henry D. Braptey, President, 
James L. McGovern, Editor, 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Times-Star. 





SUPREME 


HE Lynchburg News, established in 

1866, but through consolidations 
representing an unbroken string of pub- 
lications since 1808, congratulates 
Enrtor & PUBLISHER on reaching its 
fiftieth birthday. Your publication 1s 
supreme in its field and we predict that 
in the years ahead it will be an even 
more influential organ than it has been 


in the past. No publisher in_ the 
United States should deny himself the 
privilege of constant contact with the 
profitable and timely reports and 1m- 
formation that may be found in the 
columns of Epiror & PUBLISHER. 
Senator Carter Glass has been con- 


nected with the Lynchburg News since 
1882, when he joined the staff as a re- 
perter. In 1888 he purchased the News 
and is still its owner. 
Carter GLAssS, JR., 
Lynchburg (Va.) News and Advance. 
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“A CUP OF KINDNESS FOR AULD LANG SYNE” 





CHAMPION 
GC rINGS and hearty congratula- 
tions on your Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary. Fifty years ago several daily and 
weekly papers were struggling for ex- 
istence in Peoria, lll. Two of these, the 
Peoria Morning Transcript and the 
Peoria Evening Journal have survived 
the years. We are grateful to Epitor 
& PUBLISHER, the champion of the 
newspaper’s cause, for its continued pro- 
motion and protection of the industry. 
Best wishes for many more success- 

ful Golden years. 
Cart P. SLane, Publisher, 

Peoria Journal-Transcript. 


FAITHFUL MIRROR 
CCEPT our hearty congratulations 
on this, your 50th anniversary. 
Much water has gone under the bridge 
in the course ot half a century and 
Evitor & PusLisHeER has faithfully re- 
tiected and kept pace with the passing 
events. May your second half century 
measure up to the splendid standard set 
and maintained by you since the publi- 
cation’s inception to its Golden Jubilee. 

Cus. R. TownsLey, 

Great Bend (Kan.) Tribune. 


THE ARMY MARCHES ON 


N° American journal has ever cele- 
‘ brated its Golden Anniversary 
with better reason for being proud of 
its age, its achievements, its intelligence, 
and the manner in which it presents the 
news of its chosen field. I join the 
large army of editors, publishers and 
advertisers in congratulating you and 
in telling you that I am sure that we 
may count on a continuance of your 
ability to interpret the news in our field, 
regardless of the changes taking place 
in this changing country of ours. 
Grorce M. Gortrriep, Vice-President, 
Continental Baking Co. 


THE LEADER 


ONGRATULATIONS to the leader 
in its field on its fiftieth birthday. 
Best wishes for future success so richly 
deserved. 
FRANK J. ReyNoxps, President, 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


WITHOUT PARALLEL 


[‘ is a sincere pleasure to extend con- 
gratulations to Epiror & PuBLIsHER 
on fifty years of continuous publication. 
_ The long and constructive service this 
journal has given to the science of ad- 
vertising and the business of newspaper 
publishing is without parallel in these 
important fields. 
_ You have our best wishes for con- 
tinued success and achievement. 
. D. Tew, President, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company. 


A 55-YEAR RECORD 
Wit 55 years of daily service to 
. the public behind it the Creston 
News-Advertiser takes pleasure in con- 
gratulating Epiror & PuBLIsHER on its 
fifty years of service to the newspapers 
themselves. As our readers have looked 
to us for complete accounts of the news 
events of our territory and fair interp- 
retations of that news, so have news- 
papermen everywhere looked to Eprtor 
& PuBiisHER for 50 years for news of 
newspapers and interpretations of de- 

velopments in the publishing field. 

W. S. Rupe, Publisher, 

Creston (Ia.) News-Advertiser. 


WATCHED US GROW 


he fifty years you have grown and 
improved until I regard you as the 
best trade paper I have ever seen. [I 
am a close reader of Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER. Forty-one years I have been 
with the Evening Telegraph and have 
had opportunity to watch you grow, and 
expand your trade usefulness. Con- 
gratulations. 
Paut B. Coustey, Editor, 
Alton (Ill.) Evening Telegraph. 




















FROM DIXIE’S OLDEST 


T is with much feeling that “The 

South’s Oldest Newspaper” congrat- 
ulates Epiror & PUBLISHER in celebrat- 
ing their Fiftieth Anniversary. 

We are certainly delighted to know 
that you have turned the fiitieth year 
and we join hands with many of your 
other ardent supporters and admirers 
in wishing your splendid publication 
continued success. We sincerely hope 
that the next fifty years will be as suc- 
cessful and profitable to your ograniza- 
tion as the past. 

W. S. Morris, General Manager, 

Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle (1785). 


PLEASANT ANTICIPATION 


HAVE been a reader of Epitor & 

PUBLISHER during all of my time in 
the advertising business and | look for- 
ward with pleasant anticipation to your 
Golden Jubilee edition. I know I shall 
find much of interest to me. 


W D. Warp. 


WORTHY CAREER 


EARTIEST congratulations to 
Eprror & PusLisHER on its 50th 
birthday. This association owes much 
to your publication. Invaluable assist- 
ance was extended previous to and at 
our charter meeting 17 years ago. In 
appreciation our members voted Epitor 
& PuBLIsHER our official organ, which 
honor it has continued to hold. Its ap- 
peal to our members has ever strength- 
ened with each succeeding year. Strong 
is the hope and faithful the trust that 
Epitror & PuBLISHER will continue the 
invaluable servant to the newspaper 
craft that has marked its most worthy 
career through half a century. 
ALFrep W. CocKERILL, Secretary, 
New York State Circulation Managers’ 
Association. 


112 YEARS YOUNG 


REETINGS to our old friend— 

Epitor & PuBLisHER—about to en- 
ter a second half century of service— 
the Painesville Telegraph, already well 
established in its second century, ex- 
tends in fullest measure heartiest con- 
gratulations. 

Distinguished service to journalism 
itself; to publishers and to advertisers, 
is a matter of honorable pride. May you 
continue to win merited approval and 
acceptance during the next half hun- 
dred years. 











R. Norrts Heyer, 
The Painesville (O.) Telegraph (1822). 


PLEASE ACCEPT OURS 


| is with a brotherly feeling we ex- 
tend our golden congratulations to 
you on your half-century of honest ef- 
forts toward newspaper making. The 
Lima News will celebrate in October a 
comparative period as a daily, and while 
not now active, O. B. Selfridge, its 
founder, is still living in this city. Epr- 
ToR & PUBLISHER serves a field exclu- 
sively untouched by competitors past or 
present, and is doing a wonderful work. 
L. S. Garvin, Publisher, 
The Lima (O.) News. 


LONG LOOK FORWARD 


ONGRATULATIONS on_ your 

publication’s fiftieth anniversary. 
May your next fifty years be as suc- 
cessful. 








Swwney F. Harris, 
Editor and Manager, 
The Ottawa (Kan.) Herald. 


BORN IN 1809 


EST wishes from an oldster born in 
1809 to Eptror & PuBLIsHER upon 
attainment of its 50th birthday anni- 
versary. May the next half century be 
even more glorious in achievement than 
your rise to domination of your field 
in the years now ended. 
James M. Lanctey, Editor, 
Concord (N. H.) Monitor-Patriot. 





GREW WITH ELECTRICITY 
ERMIT me to join your thousands 
of friends in congratulating you on 

the completion of fifty years of con- 

structive service to publishers and ad- 
vertisers. 

Your Golden Jubilee is particularly 
interesting to me, being connected with 
the electrical industry, inasmuch as your 
span of service parallels the establish- 
ment, development and expansion of the 
electrical art. To me it is significant 
that during all these years you will find 
an appreciation of advertising expressed 
in Westinghouse advertisements main- 
tained uninterrupted from year to year. 

If anyone should have a doubt as to 
what progress has been made in adver- 
tising during this half century, they 
need only to refer back to the advertis- 
ing columns of the late 80's and the 
early 90’s and compare them with to- 
day’s product. Undoubtedly the art 
has progressed far and yet there is no 
reason for us to assume that we have 
reached the ultimate. Rather, I think 
each individual in any way associated 
with journalism or advertising should 
be devoting their thought and their tal- 
ents toward establishing a higher plane 
of idealism. 

My wish for you is that you may con- 
tinue to serve and grow for another 
Golden Era. 

RatpH LEAVENWORTH, 
General Advertising Manager, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co. 


OAKS FROM ACORNS 

DVERTISING has gone through 
y five decades since Epttor & Pus- 
LISHER began publication. I have only 
participated in the last two decades, 
therefore cannot speak with first-hand 
knowledge of advertising’s beginnings, 
but cannot heln hut contrast today’s 
universal appreciation of the power and 
productiveness of advertising with the 
skepticism that prevailed during my 
first ten years. The West Coast has 
only in recent years begun to catch up 
with the Far East in advertising mind- 
edness, so the approaching years can 
be anticipated to grow many advertising 
oaks from today’s sprouting acorns. 

Emit BrISACHER AND STAFF. 


ONE OF THREE 
HERE is a good deal of satisfaction 
in contemplating the completion of 
a half century of publication for Eprror 
& PUBLISHER. 

It is one of the few trade newspapers 
which thoroughly justifies its existence 
year in and year out, and I, as an ad- 
vertising man, find its columns both in- 
formative and interesting. It is one of 
three publications that I read regularly. 

Long life and greater success to you 
in your next half century of existence! 

H. H. Kynetr. 











KEYSTONE VETERANS 


HE New Castle News is pleased to 

welcome into the circle of publica- 
tions with half a century of service, 
Epiror & PusLisHER. Your publica- 
tion has filled a most important place 
in the newspaper and publishing world 
during its long history, and plaudits are 
due those at its helm. 

Not only is the New Castle News in 
its second half century, but the Presi- 
dent and Managing Editor, Fred L. 
Rentz, is in the 52nd year of his con- 
tinuous service with the paper. 

Georce W. Conway, Editor, 
New Castle (Pa.) News. 


STRENGTH AND STATURE 
Y hat is off to Epniror & Pus- 
LISHER On this, its golden anni- 

versary. I can think of no tougher 

assignment than being valet to the 

Fourth Estate. It must be gratifying 

to look back on such a growth in 

strength and stature as yours has been 
while serving the world’s most dis- 
criminating masters. It is like out- 
lasting the last worders. 
H. J. Kirncier. 
Pontiac Motor Co. 





EXPERIENCE CHART 

HE relationship of knowledge to 

success is axiomatic. In my opinion, 
no other institution has contributed so 
much toward the dissemination of knowl- 
edge about journalism as has Epiror & 
PusiisHER. It has made it possible 
for newspapermen throughout the whole 
nation to benefit week by week from 
the experience chart of all other news- 
papermen. Thereby it has broadened 
the knowledge of the profession to a 
degree that would have been impossible 
without such a medium. 

Failure of a newspaperman to read 
it would be analogous to the failure 
of a physician to real the Journal of 
the American Medical Profession. 

G. B. Parker, Editor-in-Chief, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


FROM A TEXAS SENIOR 

HE Times Herald extends its hearty 

congratulations and best wishes to 
the staff of Epiror & PUBLISHER on 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
your splendid publication. 

The Times, established in 1876 and 
the Herald established in 1886, and the 
sonsolidation January 1, 1888, makes our 
newspaper the oldest continuously pub- 
lished daily in Dallas, occupying a simi- 
lar position to yours in the field of 
national journalism. 

May you live long and prosper. 

Epwin J. Kiest, Publisher, 
Dallas Times Herald. 


CHARTED THE COURSE 


T is gratifying to know that Eprror 
I & PUBLISHER has survived 50 years of 
existence in a field that has come to be 
recognized as most important and neces- 
sary in the advertising activities of our 
nation. It is not difficult to imagine 
that 40 and 50 years ago this publication 
was sailing on an uncharted sea and 
beset by storms and difficulties all along 
the way. The Iowa Press Association 
has always found Eprror & PUBLISHER 
a helpful and willing assistant in all that 
goes to make for better newspapering 
and better business. This office would 
hardly feel well furnished without 
Eprror & PuBLISHER every week. 

Most sincere good wishes for another 
flourishing 50 years. 

G. L. CasweELL, 
Managing Director, 
Iowa Press Association. 


A BEACON LIGHT 


OR a half century, the leadership of 

Eprror & PuBLISHER has been out- 
standing. In its columns the press has 
had a constant and aggressive champion. 
For the important part it has played in 
American newspaper history, all who 
have a real concern in the welfare of 
the people and in the basic part the 
press has had in that welfare, are ex- 
tremely grateful. 

Sigma Delta Chi, its officers, and its 
nearly 8,000 members congratulate 
Eprror & PusiisHer on the splendid 
job it has done. It has been a beacon 
light to them and to other organizations 
of the newspaper business. May its 
service continue and increase. 
This profession, or business . . . or 
whatever we may call it . . . continues 
to need Epitor & PuBLISHER. 

Wa ter R. HumpuHrRey, 
National President, 
Sigma Delta Chi. 


INVALUABLE ASSET 


yo will please accept our congrat- 
ulations on the celebration of your 
Golden Anniversary, and we hope that 
during the next fifty years you will be 
able to render as much service to the 
newspaper profession as you have in the 
half century just passed. 

If Eptror & PusiisHer had done 
nothing more than to lead the fight for 
freedom of the press in the historic 
battle with the government that has just 
closed, it would have justified its exist- 
ence. More than that, however, you 


(Continued on page 303) 
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| FROM HARRISON TO HOOVER—THROUGH CARTOONISTS’ EYES 




















DEPRESSION BRIN¢S HIM BACK! Powe? 











Tom Powers is still hitting bull’s-eyes after a quarter century. 
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McCutcheon achieved almost the ultimate in terseness. Big Business, as Opper saw him at the turn of the century, was a bad citizen. 
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CARTOONS REVIVED FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Great Figures In Newspaper Art Reviewed by John T. McCutcheon, Who Sees Press Emphasis 
On This Form of Comment Increasing 
By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


"TBE important role of cartooning in 
graphitally dramatizing significant 
trends in American life, as viewed edi- 
torially by the press during the past 
half century, places this form of art, 
including comic strips with millions of 
daily followers, among the best-loved 
features in newspapers. In seeking to 
highlight this popular pictorial phase of 
newspaper publishing and briefly touch 
upon its personalities, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER called upon John T. McCut- 








the Chicago Tribune is the chief ex- 
ponent of this, by far the most nu- 
merous, group. ‘The chief characteris- 
tics of these artists are usually a cheer- 
ful humor. A multitude of little figures 
engaged in violent action, comic ani- 
mals and generous labeling of persons 
and objects. In these pictures the sud- 
den impact of the idea is diffused 
through a multiplicity of incident. 
“The other school deals in a starker 
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port, remarked McCutcheon, who men- 
tioned the names of Kempler, Gillam 
and Hamilton as outstanding creators 
of this type of cartoon. 

Among the early “black and white” 
men who set the vogue in the newspaper 
field, he named the following: 

Frederick Burr Opper, New York 
American; Homer Davenport, New 
York Journal, and later of the New 


York Mail; C. G. Bush, New York . 


World; Charles Nelan, New York Her- 
ald; Mahoney, Washington 
Post; Clifford K. Berryman, 
Washington Star; C. L. 
Bartholomew, Minneapolis 
Journal; Mayfield, New Or- 
leans Times - Democrat; 
Thomas E. Powers, Hearst 
newspapers; W. A. Rogers, 
a veteran of various news- 
papers and magazines; Walt 
McDougall, Robert Carter 
and Winsor McCay. 

“The work of these men 
began in the 90’s and was 
conspicuous during the Bry- 
an-McKinley campaign and 
the subsequent Spanish- 
American War,” remarked McGutcheon. 
“Davenport’s work in particular was 
strong and colorful during the Free Sil- 
ver campaign of 1896. Many of these 
men are dead. Mr. Opper, after a long and 
brilliant career, has largely retired from 
active work. When I first went to Chi- 
cago to seek a job, many of my ‘samples’ 
were copies from Opper’s always amus- 
ing cartoons. Mr. Berryman is still 
active on the Washington Star and is 
as much an institution in Washington as 
the Capitol itself. Powers’ work ap- 
pears in Hearst papers. He was on the 
old Chicago Herald when I first came 
to Chicago. Bartholomew is now head 
of the Federal Schools in Minneapolis, 
an institution devoted to the teaching of 
art. 

“It seems to me most of the early 
cartoons were entirely devoted to poli- 
tics, were much more inclined to be in- 
tensely personal and partisan, and upon 





FREDERICK Burr OPpPER 


occasions rather bitter,’ said Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon, in contrasting essential differ- 
ences between cartoons today and those 
50 years ago. “Cartoons today are 
much less acrimonious and depend upon 
satire and ridicule, rather than bludgeon- 
ing.” 
Mr. McCutcheon is of the opinion that 
great changes have also taken place in 
the character and type of front-page 
cartoons appearing in newspapers since 
the World War. 

“In my own case,” he re- 
marked, “as I look back, I 
remember in many of those 
early cartoons the main ob- 
ject was to entertain and 
amuse. In the pre-war 
period, the human interest 
and domestic type of cartoon 
frequently appeared. There 
was a much less_ serious 
note in the character of sub- 
jects selected. With the war 
came a rather grim note and 
since the war the _ conse- 
quences of that terrific cata- 
clysm have left their mark 
in many of the cartoons. We 
have been drawing about political 
changes that have occurred throughout 
the world; controversies that have re- 
sulted; about the moral and ethical de- 
cline that started in the war; and about 
depressions and booms, many of which 
did not inspire one to treat them with 
mild humor and frivolity. This does 
not mean, of course, there has been no 
humor in cartoons of lighter motive, but 
those cartoons which follow the trend of 
news have reflected the serious nature of 


the periods through which we have 
passed.” 
Referring to methods cartoonists 


adopt in putting over their daily “pic- 
torial comment” on major political and 
national events, McCutcheon briefly 
discussed the technique of some of the 
outstanding newspaper cartoonists. 
“Many cartoonists use their own 
methods in registering their daily pic- 
torial comment,” he said. “One of the 


strongest cartoonists I have known was 
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(Continued on page 48) 











Joseph Pulitzer revived the art of political cartooning in the New York World 

of Aug. 10, 1884, with this anonymous crudely drawn chalk plate in the hotly 

contested Cleveland-Blaine presidential campaign. Later that summer cartoons 
became an established feature of the World. 








more than 30 years and prior to that 
with other Chicago newspapers, who 
has contributed much to the cartoon 
ad of the period and knows the rest 
ot it. 

Mr. McCutcheon is generally known 
as the dean of American cartoonists 
today. O. O. McIntyre in his column 
“Day by Day” once quoted a New York 
art editor as saying ‘John McCutcheon 
has inspired more imitators than any 
other cartoonist of his time.’ He was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize in 1931 for 
his effective cartoon depicting the bank- 
ing situation. Yet when interviewed, 
he modestly declined to take his place at 
the head of the list and, instead, called 
the roll of honor of the outstanding car- 
toonists during the past half century. 

Before reporting Mr. McCutcheon’s 
sympathetic recognition of his contem- 
poraries, the writer turned to the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica for background 
information concerning the cartoon it- 
self. Singularly enough, in outlining 
the two schools of cartooning, the name 
of John McCutcheon was mentioned as 
the chief exponent of one school of 
newspaper art. The reference book 
stated : 

_ “The cartoon roughly divides itself 
into two schools. In one, the homely, 
quasi-rural setting and characters are 
presented somewhat in the manner of 
the comic strip. John McCutcheon of 


the meaning explodes at first glance. 
Everything exterior to the single idea 
is eliminated. This method is derived 
from the French of which Forain is the 
leading exponent.” 

Looking back over the past 50 years, 
Mr. McCutcheon recalled that Thomas 
Nast was the forerunner of this his- 
toric period in American cartooning. 
Nast’s popularity and power as an edi- 
torial cartoonist reached its zenith at 
the dawn of this era. Prior to Nast’s 
period of influence, American cartoons 
were mostly in the form of posters. They 
did not appear in newspapers, as a 
rule, but were done by a lithographic 
process, more than by pen and ink. They 
dealt largely with political campaigns. 
Then came Nast of Harper’s Weekly. 
He was the only nationally known car- 
toonist of his time and the prime mover 
in attacking the infamous Tweed gang 
of New York City. Referring to Nast’s 
effective anti-Tweed cartoons in Har- 
per’s, McCutcheon said: 

“This fight gave him a terrific vogue, 
more I think than any of his successors 
have enjoyed. He exercised an enor- 
mous influence and undoubtedly was the 
one person who did most to overthrow 
the Tweed gang.” 

Following Nast, came the era of Puck 
and Judge type of cartoons in which 
big color double and front page litho- 
graphic drawings were of great im- 
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In the next 15 years photo engraving had been perfected and the bold draughts- 
manship of Homer Davenport was given full scope in local and national political 
affairs in the New York Evening Journal and New York Mail. 
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CARTOONS REVIVED FIFTY YEARS AGO 


(Continued from Page 47) 
































Bradley set forth the impending European catastrophe in the Chicago Daily 
News during 1907. 


the late Luther Bradley, formerly of 
the Chicago Daily News. His drawings 
always conveyed an impressive lesson, 
and while not strongly humorous, they 
were pleasing to look at. Jay N. Darl- 
ing (‘Ding’), of the New York Herald 
Tribune and Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, is a cartoonist whose drawings 
are full of humor, human nature, and 
are powerfully expressed. He has an 
imposing following of admirers. 

“Rollin Kirby, New York World- 
Telegram, whose cartoons have been a 
feature of New York life for many 
years, is a master of drawing, one whose 
splendid technique and composition have 
been the despair of other cartoonists for 
a long time. Sykes, Cassel, Talburt, 
Weed, Gale, Pease, Hanny, S. G. Ray, 
Enright, W. A. Ireland and Ray. O. 
Evans are other men whose work is 
constantly growing in power. Mr. Ire- 
land has had an exceptionally long and 
brilliant career on the Columbus Dis- 
patch. 








“Carey Orr of the Chicago Tribune 
has developed into one of the most 
powerful cartoonists in the country. He 
does not attempt to be humorous, but 
his ability to get an idea across in an 
impressive way is not excelled by any 
other cartoonist. Shoemaker of the 
Chicago Daily News has developed a 
strong individual style in his work. 
There is much humor and his cartoons 
are always easily understood. His de- 
velopment in the last few years is 
marked. Herblock’s syndicate cartoons 
are kindly, pointed and very funny. 
Cecil Jensen is coming along strongly. 

“Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and Edmund Duffy of the 
Baltimore Sun are masters in their par- 
ticular field. Their work is always 
strong, impressively simple and reduced 
to the minimum of lines. 

“The cartoons of Herbert Johnson in 
the Saturday Evening Post have a de- 
lightful quality of humor, effective sim- 
plicity, and wield a very great influence. 














Berryman’s graceful satire and photographic skill gives a bow to the New Deal. 
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“C. R. Macauley of the New York 
Mirror has been a big figure in the car- 
toon world for many years. The car- 
toons of Art Young have been strong 
appeals to human sympathy and for the 
under dog. Most of these have ap- 
peared in magazines and_ perhaps 
should not come under the head of 
newspaper cartoons. Denys Wortman 
has presented American newspaper 
readers with a new style of cartoon. He 
depicts life in a great city with amaz- 
ing vitality and usually with a poignant 
idea to go with his drawings. His tech- 
nique, in sheer drawing, is unequaled, 
and he has built up a great and admir- 
ing following.” 

Mr. McCutcheon emphasized it should 
be clearly understood that the men he 
had mentioned by no means cover the 
field, and if space were available, many 
others should be mentioned. Turning 
his attention to the role of cartooning 
in the future, he asserted the cartoon, 
“as an educational picture,” will have 
an even more important place in Amer- 
ican jouralism than it has had in the 
past. 

“I think, no doubt, that cartoons will 
certainly be more important in the fu- 
ture with the growing tendency to print 
more and more pictures and reduce the 
volume of text,” he said. “The impli- 
cation should be plain that cartoons are 
not likely to lose importance.” 
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vertising managers know what they 
doing and realize that this form ot 
vertising is getting a satisfactory 
sponse.” 

Still in the role of commentator, Mr. 
McCutcheon directed the discussion into 
the field of comic strip cartooning, say- 
ing : F 

“T have tried to limit my observations 
to what is considered political cartoon- 
ing. I have not commented upon the 
comic strip cartoon which has attained 
such a tremendous popularity in Amer- 
ica. If I were to appraise the circula- 
tion value of the different features in 
American newspapers, I think I should 
put at the top certain widely popular, 
very humorous strips that literally have 
millions of daily followers. On one oc- 
casion, when ‘Orphan Annie’ strip was 
omitted one day as a test, the Chicago 
Tribune was bombarded with telephone 
calls until those at the switchboard 
thought the subject was more impor- 
tant than national policies. 

“These strips, as I can testify through 
my own experience, become matters of 
habit. As one follows the varying for- 
tunes of various characters, they become 
quite human in their attributes and one 
feels a little lost when he goes away 
and misses seeing them. I don’t see all 
the newspapers and for that reason it 
might be unfair to try to make a com- 
prehensive list of the good strips. I 
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J. N. Darling (“Ding”) accepts a reader’s suggestion for a perpetually timely 
cartoon. 


He placed noteworthy significance on 
a comparatively recent development in 
cartooning—the increasing use of car- 
toons in the field of advertising. 

“The men who handle the publicity 
of great industries are certainly men 
who may be assumed to know their busi- 
ness,” he declared. “They follow trends 
in the countrv and are expert in analyz- 
ing these trends and tendencies. Read- 
ers Of magazines and newspapers have 
witnessed the increasing use of cartoons 
in the field of advertising. The six- 
section type of cartoon that has been 
used so effectively by Clare Briggs and 
H. T. Webster is being more and more 
used in advertising. Fontaine Fox’s de- 
lightfully humorous cartoons are now 
making their appearance on the adver- 
tising pages. I have no doubt that ad- 





know I read every day ‘The Gumps, 
‘Gasoline Alley,’ ‘Moon Mullins,’ ‘Or- 
phan Annie,’ and ‘Dick Tracy.’ I fol- 
low the Sunday adventures of ‘Jiggs,’ 


the ‘Katzenjammers, the fantastic 
humor of Rube Goldberg, and_ the 
sprightly fun of Milt Gross. Herri- 


man’s ‘Krazy Kat’ has inspired a great 
composer to write a symphony about it.” 

To illustrate what high valuation 
newspapers place upon the comic page, 
he mentioned the Denver Post, which 
being in a somewhat neutral territory, 
prints 40 different comics from the best 
syndicated material every Sunday. 

“It is always a matter of amazement 
and envy to see how these experienced 
men continue their comic features month 
after month and year after year,” Mc- 
Cutcheon continued, “sometimes reach- 
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ing a high note of suspense, sometimes 
settling back to a milder tempo. 

‘The more popular of these strips 
have literally become household words 
in millions of homes, and whether or 
not the influence of comics is heartily 
endorsed by many mothers, yet the 
achievements of these men to bring a 
smile, or in case of Frank Willard, a 
positive guffaw at times to millions 
of people every week is something 
tou be proud of in a world where there 
is so much need for smiles and laugh- 


r. 

“Frank King, creator of ‘Gasoline 
Alley,’ is, in my opinion, one of the 
most faithful portrayers of bo~ life as 
it is lived in these days. How he has 
managed to retain his memory of boy 
psychology and be able to portray it 
so faithfully, is amazing. Always de- 
lightfully humorous, always true to 
nature, this strip reaches a height of 
faithfulness and popularity quite re- 
markable when one considers the thread 
oi story running through it is not of 
vital importance and is seldom of that 
gripping quality of suspense upon 
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Thomas Nast, and had swung down 
through the half century to modern days 
of animated cartoons. Behind the story 
are the inspiring careers of many Car- 
toonists, whom McCutcheon so deftly 
described as “black and white” men, 
whose followers number in legions, and 
whose influence on American life is in- 
calculable, but nevertheless most sieni- 
ficant. 

John Tinney McCutcheon was born 
in South Raub, Tippecanoe County, Ind., 
May 6, 1870. He lived on a farm un- 
til 1876. Later he moved to Lafayette, 
Ind., where he was graduated from 
Purdue University in 1899. He started 
his newspaper career with the old Chi- 
cago Record and was with that paper 
as cartoonist and special writer until 
1901, when it consolidated with the old 
Chicago Herald. He continued with 
the Record-Herald until 1903, when he 
joined the staff of the Chicago Tribune. 

He first began drawing cartoons tor 


newspapers during the Presidential 
campaign of 1896. He was on board 
the dispatch boat McCulloch at the 


battle of Manila Bay during the Span- 








HASN’T CHANGED THE NATURE OF THE BEAST. 
Fitzpatrick’s merciless satire in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch is well exemplified 
by this drawing of 1933. 


which many other artists strive to at- 
tain 

In this connection, McCutcheon paid 
his respects to another Tribune staff 
member, Gaar Williams, whose purely 
human nature cartoons are objects of 
wide reader interest. 

“The delightful drawings of Gaar 
Williams stand absolutely alone in a 
class by themselves,” he declared. “AI- 
ways deliciously funny, beautifully 
drawn, they represent the pictorial his- 
tory of the periods they encompass. 
His success in maintaining so_uniform- 
ly high a standard is another of the mys- 
teries of our profession.” 

Mr. McCutcheon also commented up- 
on the apparent widespread popularity 
of the “Believe-It-Or-Not” cartoon, in- 
troduced by Robert Ripley. 

“The ‘Believe-It-Or-Not’ cartoons by 
Ripley are enormously popular,” he 
said, “and the many imitations of this 
form of cartoon indicate the high value 
that is placed upon this type of car- 
toon by newspapers. In the field of 
cartooning, Ripley’s popularity is com- 
parable to that of Walt Disney in the 
animated movies.’ 

It had been a fascinating interview, 
that had its beginning in the era of 


ish-American war. He _ has_ toured 
around the world and has hunted big 
game in Africa. He was at Vera Cruz 
and other parts of Mexico in 1914 and 
at the outbreak of the World War was 
with the Belgian and German armies. 
During 1915-16 he was in France, 
Saloniki and the Balkans. He has writ- 
ten a number of books concerning his 
travels. He is president of the Chicago 
Zoological Society and the owner of 
“Treasurer Island” in the Caribbean 
Sea, where he vacations annually. His 
home is in Lake Forest, Ill. 

D. R. Fitzpatrick has been doing car- 
toons for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
for the past 20 years, and prior to that 
worked for the Chicago Daily News. 
He contributes occasionally to Collier’s 
and Today. He received his art train- 
ing at the Chicago Art Institute. 

Homer Calvin Davenport, known in 
his time as “the modern Nast,” was a 
Hearst newspaper cartoonist of world- 
wide fame, who first rose to national 
prominence during the Presidential 
campaign of 1896. His cartoons, show- 
ing Senator Hanna in a suit of clothes 
with dollar marks, were copied far and 
wide. Later, Davenport met Hanna, 
who is reported to have said: 
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And Duffy, of the Baltimore Sun, like Fitzpatrick and McCutcheon, a Pulitzer 
prize winner, can be equally fierce when occasion demands. 


“Mr. Davenport, I’m 
you. I admire your 
damn your conception.” 

Davenport was born in 
Ore., March 8, 1867. 
Silverton, he drew pictures of home 
town characters who gathered in the 
village general store. An old cartoon 
by Thomas Nast is said to have fired 
him to become a cartoonist. He first 
went to work as an artist on the Port- 
land Oregonian, but was discharged 


meet 


glad to 
but 


execution, 


Silverton, 
As a youth in 





and later was dismissed by the San 
Francisco Chronicle. He went to Chi- 
cago, where his work attracted the at- 
tention of William Randolph Hearst, 
who engaged him to go back to the 
Pacific coast on the San Franctsco Ex- 
aminer. When Mr. Hearst went to 
New York, he brought Davenport with 
him. He continued with the Hearst 
papers during the remainder of his bril- 
liant career. His Spanish-American 
(Continued on page 289) 








Gale sets forth a current question on Page 1 of the Los Angeles Times. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


Amazing Statistics of Growth in All Phases Since 1884— Circulation Increased from 3,500,000 to 
42,000,000 Daily, Revenues Rose from $89,000,000 to $1,043,000,000 


By ALFRED McCLUNG LEE, Ph.D. 
Department of Journalism, University of Kansas 


IF TY years ago, at the age of 101, 

the daily newspaper industry had 
just finished a half century of amazingly 
rapid growth. In 1834, the year after 
3enjamin H. Day launched his penny 
New York Sun, New York City dailies 
circulated 30,000 copies six days a 
week; in 1884; with the Herald, World, 
News and Sun bidding lustily for read- 
ers with many lesser. sheets, the total 
almost topped 1,000,000 seven days a 
week, a rise which the country as a 
whole tried hard to parallel. In only 
10 of those years, 1869-79, newspaper 
revenues soared from 20 millions to 90, 
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FIGURE I—Number of Daily, Evening, 
Morning, and Sunday Newspapers: 1880- 
1 (U.S. Census data). 


from 0.6 to 1.7 per cent. of the gross 
income of all American industries. 

In 1884, the year THE JoURNALIST 
made its bow, 450 cities and towns sup- 
ported 1,200 daily sheets with a total 
circulation of almost 6,000,000, 15 times 
as many papers and 25 times as many 
copies as half a century earlier. That 
year the Census Office brought out a 
special survey of The Newspaper and 
Periodical Press, which it had organized 
as a part of the 1880 Census. This 
weighty compendium chiefly recognized 
and stated the social significance of the 
tons of daily papers then circulated. A 
monument to the labors of Simeon N. 
D. North and his staff, it gave the in- 
dustry and the public their first well- 
rounded analysis of the profession and 
business. A comparison of North’s 
study with Eprror & PusLisHEr’s Jat- 
est Year Book reveals changes as spec- 
tacular but far more complicated and 
far-reaching than those of the preceding 
five decades. Loosely related in 1884, 
American dailies have tended to take 
on more and more the characteristics 
of an integrated modern industry. Or- 
ganizations and agencies, such as the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, the world-wide newsgatherers, 
and the feature syndicates, have sup- 
plemented or supplanted individual en- 
deavor. While 9.7 per cent. of persons 
10 years of age and older bought daily 
papers in 1880, the average has hovered 
for 10 years well above 40 per cent. 
In the last Year Book, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER tabulated 1,911 English-language 
dailies of general circulation, located in 
more than 1,400 cities and towns. In 
addition, N. W. Ayer & Son in their 
Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals 
listed 120 trade, 79 miscellaneous, and 
136 foreign-language dailies, which 
bring the total to 2,246, nearly twice 











that of 50 years ago in more than three 
times as many Cities. 

To get a perspective of what has hap- 
pened to the English-language daily 
newspaper of general circulation dur- 
ing the past 50 years, let us view gen- 
eral trends in certain phases of the pro- 
fession and industry. How have raw 
materials and machinery changed? 
How has the increasing volume of 
sheets been distributed from plant to 
reader? Has the role of newspaper 
advertising changed? What part has 
chain ownership of newspapers played 
over the period? And how do such 
developments relate to the general char- 
acter and social utility of the daily 
press? Perhaps the following résumé 
of these phases will associate the past 
50 years of daily newspaper history 
more ay with the situation today. 

Figures I and II show the curves of 
circulation growth and of the number 
of daily, morning, evening, and Sunday 
newspapers from 1880 to 1931, based 
upon figures reported in United States 
Censuses. The story depicted in Figure 
I is that of rapid expansion in the num- 
ber of daily newspapers at a lessening 
rate of growth from 971 in 1880 until 
a peak was reached in 1909 with a total 
of 2,600. Cheapening means of manu- 
facture, lowering paper costs, and im- 
proving news distribution and feature 
syndication brought about this rapid 


| multiplication of daily sheets through- 


out the country. Consolidations, with 
the tightening of competition for na- 
tional and local advertising and for 
readers finally reversed the trend, espe- 
cially after 1914. The total dropped to 
2,580 in 1914 and, due to the stringency 
of publication conditions during the 
war, to 2,441 in 1919. ‘The last Census 
data indicate a further drop to 2,248 


in 1931, the result of a steady decline— 
also shown by Epitor & PUBLISHER 
statistics—during the 1920's. Epiror & 
PuBLISHER totals for English-language 
dailies of general circulation declined 
from 2,078 in 1919 to 2,028 in 1921, rose 
again to 2,036 in 1923 to fall to 2,005 
in 1924. The next serious drop came 
from 2,001 in 1926 to 1,949 in 1927, 
then the total eased down during the 
next six years to the figure reported 
last January, 1,911. 

Total daily circulation, according 
to Census reports, as shown in Fig- 
ure II, followed an almost uninter- 
rupted rise from 1880 to 
1929, from 3,566,395 to 42,- 


015,461. The one recession, 
a 33,028,630 in 1919 to 
2,305,593 in 1921, attribut- 


a to a decline in evening 
circulations from 20,445,789 
to 19,675,640 in the face of 
a slight rise in morning cir- 
culations, came with depress- 
ed economic conditions and 
with the winding up of that 
momentous running story, 
the World War. 

When compared with seaman 10 
years of age and older, the two peaks 
in newspaper purchasers were 40.5 per 
cent. in 1919—more than equalled in 
1923 after a drop to 38.3 in 1921—and 
44.0 in 1927. Contrasted with magazine 
circulations, indexes of wages and em- 
ployment, and the like, the slight decline 
in newspaper buyers from 44.0 per cent. 
in 1927 to 43.3 in 1929 and 41.2 in 1931 
indicates the hold which newspaper 
reading has won and maintained over 
the American public. Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER circulation figures from April 
1, 1918, to September 30, 1933, illus- 
trated by Figure III, show the extent 
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FIGURE II—Circulation of Daily, Evening, Morning, and Sunday Newspapers: 


1880-1931 (U. S. 


Census data). 


to which the latter part of the Census 
curve in Figure II correlates with that 
for English-language circulation. The 
drop in this large section of the daily 
field from the summer of 1918 to the 
summer of 1919 amounted to just short 
of 1,000,000 daily copies, but the tide 
of circulation immediately turned and 
climbed steadily to a total of 40,078,892 
in the winter of 1929-30. The decline 
since that time to 35,175,238 has not 
carried the total down to that for the 
winter of 1925-26, 34,553,940. 

The relative place of morning and 
evening papers in the industry has 
me- 
and social conditions. In 
per cent. of the newspapers— 
438 out of 971—were in the 
morning field, but improve- 
ments in newsgathering and 
the invention of rapid means 
of mechanical composition 
gave the evening daily a 
great impetus during the 
1880’s and 1890's and carried 
the morning paper percent- 
age down to 34.7 in 1889 and 
% to 26.7 in 1899. While the 
! proportion held at about 30 
| per cent. from 1909 tu 1921, 
the consolidation movement 
dusing the 1920’s affected the morn- 
ing paper’s numbers to a greater ex- 
tent than its evening paper contem- 
porary’s. 

The morning percentage dropped to 
22.0 in 1929 to recover to 23.3 in 1931 
because of a larger drop in the number 
of evening papers. The circulation situa- 
tion, on which the Census gathered 
figures only from 1904, has not varied 
so much. In 1904, 7,843,565 morning 
and 11,789,038 evening papers were dis- 
tributed daily, 39.1 per cent. in the 
morning and 60.9 in the evening. The 
percentage of copies distributed by 
morning papers reached a peak of 40.6 
of the total in 1914, subsided to 38.1 
in 1919, rose to 39.1 in 1921, and then 
settled gradually to 37.5 per cent. in 
1931. Epiror & PuslisHER data re- 
ported in January indicate a similar per- 
centage still prevailing, 37.6. The fig- 
ures show the extent to which morning 
circulation becomes more and more 
concentrated in the hands of large 
metropolitan establishments due to the 
increasing ease with which papers may 
be printed and distributed to a large 
number of subscribers while the sub- 
scribers sleep, a development which has 
made many small-town morning papers 
unprofitable. 

Since 1904, average morning news- 
paper circulations have risen from 12,313 
to 34,296 in 1931. Morning papers have 
lost a small margin of their hold on 
total daily circulation, but individual 
morning papers remaining have become 
more potent news and advertising 
media. 

Sunday newspaper growth, the — 
= shown in Figures I, II, and 
III, has had more spectacular aspects. 
In 1880, only 113 of the 252 Sunday 
sheets were published in connection with 
six-day papers. The remainder, total- 
ing 139, included such healthy weeklies 
as the New York Sunday Mercury, 
established in 1839. Sunday newspapers 
had met with widespread opposition in 
all parts of the country from the estab- 
lishment of the New York Observer in 
1809 as the first continued Sunday 
paper in this country until well after 
the Civil War. The sensationalism and 
the sports coverage of these early Sun- 
day papers obscured their utility as 
newspapers in the eyes of many zealous 
civic leaders. The influx of new types 
of immigrants into metropolitan dis- 
tricts, however, brought potential read- 
ers with a different conception of Sun- 
day observance, and the pressing news 
of the Civil War—which gave the eve- 
ning newspaper a real impetus—also 
brought forth Sunday extras and regu- 
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lar Sunday editions from many daily 
newspaper plants. The publication of 
Sunday editions subsided somewhat dur- 
ing the first 10 or 15 years after the 
war, but the rapid industrial, social, and 
journalistic expansion of the 1880's 
quickly focused attention upon this fer- 
tile field. Under the stimulating in- 
fluence of the newly-born feature syndi- 
cates and of the showmanship of 
Joseph Pulitzer, W. R. Hearst, and 
others, Sunday editions of dailies more 
than doubled between 1880 and 1889, 
and doubled again between 1889 and 
1899, reaching 257 and 567 respectively 
out of Sunday totals of 400 and 639. 
During the 1890’s, Sunday weeklies 
gave way before the inroads of the 
more powerful daily organizations. 
They dropped from 143 in 1889 to 72 
in 1899 and then to 38 in 1904. Fig- 
ures for 1933 (N. W. Ayer & Sons) 
indicate the existence of but 60 papers 
of this type today against 493 issued 
by dailies. Of the latter, 454 come from 
general circulation establishments, 13 as 
issues of trade dailies, and 26 in the 
foreign-language field. 

By 1904, the first year in which 
Census reports contained a_ separate 
tabulation of Sunday circulations, their 
weekly average had more than equalled 
the daily average of evening news- 
papers, 12,022,341, as compared with 
11,789,038. During the next 15 years, 
however, in spite of the growing effu- 
sion of magazine and comic supplements, 
the higher price of the Sunday paper 
kept its total circulation slightly under 
that of the evening journals. In 1919, 
the “score” stood: 20,445,789 evening 
and 19,368,913 Sunday. During the 
past 15 years, even though automobile 
jaunts and the radio have competed for 
Sunday leisure time, the weekly bundles 
of reading matter have gained and held 
a comfortable lead over their prosperous 
evening contemporaries. In 1931, the 
Bureau of the Census found that Sun- 
day papers reached 27,453,465 purchas- 
ers, a lead of 1,600,000 over the evening 
sheets. The recent Epitor & PUBLISHER 
tabulation shows an even greater lead 
for the Sunday sheets, 24,040,630 as con- 
trasted with 21,968,533. Between 1904 
and 1927, the average circulation for 
each Sunday paper more than doubled, 
rising from 24,337 to 54,193, to recede 
to 49,465 in 1931. Enitor & PusLisH- 
Er’s last figures show that, for the 
English-language field, the average has 
kept up to 47,511 in 1933. 

In addition to adjustments in editorial 
content during the past 50 years, sig- 
nificant changes in the newspaper’s 
“physical basis” and in its distribution 
machinery aided in spurring circula- 
tions to cope with the needs of our 
expanding industrial _ society. The 
“physical basis”—newsprint, ink, presses, 
composing machinery, labor, ‘and the 
like—underwent as radical a revolution 
during the past half century as it did 
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between 1834 and 1884. While the 
rotary press and the _ stereotyping 
process wrought wonders before and 
during the Civil War, newsprint cost 
7.6 cents a pound when the struggle 
between the states broke out, a price 
tripled within two years. 

As late of 1884, despite the marked 
extent to which woodpulp then took 
the place of costly rag materials, the 
price was at 5.5 cents a pound, the re- 
sult of a gradual decline from 1866 on. 
By 1894, the figure stood at 3.2 cents 
for the country generally and 2.3 for 
the larger buyers. The price then held 
in the neighborhood of 1.8 to 2.3 cents 
until World War conditions and the 
post-war inflation sent it into another 
flight, a rise which reached 5.6 to 6.0 
cents in 1920. 

During the past five years, because 
of a recession in domestic consumption 
of newsprint from 3,775,810 tons in 
1929 to 2,680,619 last year, the — 
dropped from an annual average of 3.1 
cents to 2.1, with a five-year average of 
2.7 cents. The placing of newsprint 
on the import free list on a reciprocal 
basis with Canada in 1911 and on the 
free list with all countries in 1913 has 
had a continually depressing influence 
upon newsprint prices since that time, 
in spite of the growth in consumption 
between 1913 and 1929. Although the 
United States produced 1,305,000 tons 
in 1913 and consumed 1,402,000, it pro- 
duced 946,374 tons in 1933 and consumed 
2,680,619. The remainder came from 
practically all of the large newsprint- 
producing countries of the globe, but 
particularly from Canada. 

In the mechanical end of daily paper 
establishments, newspaper output also 
found invigorating developments. In 
1846, the wear of direct printing forced 
the New York Sun to buy a new out- 
fit of type every three months to make 
clean impressions on its daily run of 
20,000 four-page sheets. In 1854, a 
papier-maéché method of stereotyping 
was used on the London Times to sup- 
plant the type-forms on their type- 
revolving presses. A contemporary 
marvelled that it required “the work of 
seventy men seven hours to effect the 
same purpose as this little piece of work 
—which is done in thirty minutes.” In 
1861, the New York Tribune and, in 
1862, the New York Sun and the Times 
substituted curved stereotype plates for 
the handset type, held on their presses 
by wedge-shaped column rules. The ex- 
pense of early stereotyping processes is 
emphasized by the fact that the 52 daily 
journals, with more than 15,000 circula- 
tion in 1880, owned almost all of the 
45 sets of stereotyping equipment; only 
a few in the 10,000-15,000 bracket could 
afford to install them. During the suc- 
ceeding half century, dry mats took the 
place of more primitive stereotyping 
materials in 95.6 per cent. of daily 
plants, according to a recent survey of 
517 member papers by the A.N.P.A. 
Mechanical Department. H. A. W. 


Wood placed the Autoplate on the 
market in 1901; “this machine, which 
could make five plates while a husky 
stereotyper was manipulating one 
through a hand casting box,’ further 
speeded and simplified the process. 

The Linotype shortly supplemented 
the stereotype in the facilitation of 
newspaper mass production. In 1880, 
the average compositor could set from 
800 to 1,000 ems of type an hour; an 
unusual man could at times increase 
this output to 1,200 or even 1,500 ems. 
As S. N. D. North then pointed out, 
“The only method of increasing the 
speed of getting large volumes of read- 
ing matter into type is to increase the 
force of compositors.” 

Six years later, Ottmar Mergenthaler 
of Baltimore invented the Linotype ma- 
chine, one more revolutionary develop- 
ment in the modern newspaper’s phys- 
ical basis. While but 200 of these 

machines came into use by 1894, in 1906 
10,000 of them cast type in the printing 
plants of the United States, the major- 
ity for daily newspapers. In the latter 
year, it was estimated that the current 
composing machine set as much type as 
five average hand compositors. Now 
we have teletypesetters and even radio 
teletypes. 

During approximately the same 
period, newspaper illustration left the 
wood block stage and rapidly began to 
approach its present stage of mechanical 
refinement. In Civil War days and 
shortly thereafter large illustrations had 
to be portioned among engravers in 
order to meet deadlines. Then came 
the process of sketching directly on 
metal coated with a thin layer of chalk 
from which a cast could be made. In 
the early 1870’s, however, photo-engrav- 
ing became a reality. The New York 
Daily Graphic, established March 4, 
1873, used a method of photo-engraving 
line illustrations from its inception, and 
on its seventh anniversary, March 4, 
1880, it celebrated its birthday by using 
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one of the first halftone illustrations. 
It was a 72-line cut of a Shantytown 
on upper Fifth avenue. The Daily 
Graphic noted its achievement editori- 
ally as follows: ‘This process has not 
yet been fully developed. We are still 
experimenting with it. We feel con- 
fident that our experiments will, in the 
long run, result in success and that pic- 
tures will eventually be regularly 
printed in our pages direct from photo- 
graphs without the intervention of 
drawing.” Shortly, feature syndicates 
made news and other photographs avail- 
able to dailies throughout the land. And 
now the pictures of an event thousands 
of miles away can be delivered by wire 
with a written report of it. 

With these improvements and the 
adaptation of better sources of mechan- 
‘ical energy to printing needs, press out- 
put so increased during the past 50 
years that now a single plant could 
turn out in a relatively few hours a 
mass of 4-, 8-, 10-, and 12-page news- 
papers equivalent in size and number 
to the production of all American daily 
plants in 1884. North states that in 
1880 there were “only 122 instances of 
daily newspapers whose presses were 
worked by hand.” An _ English-lan- 
guage daily of general circulation 
printed on a handpress today has be- 
come a curiosity. In the early 1880's, 
20,000 12-page papers represented the 
maximum output of one of Hoe’s most 
up-to-date presses. During the succeed- 
ing years, with improvements in collect- 
ing and folding devices and with the 
substitution of “the unit- type press for 
the massive machines of the late 19th 
century, the efficient modern newspaper 
printing plant evolved. 

In the field of newspaper distribution, 
two significant developments went on 
apace. Means of transporting news- 
papers from plants to readers by rail- 
road, electric railway, automobile, bus, 
and airplane came to the aid of the cir- 
culation manager and of the old horse- 
and-wagon and foot methods. And the 
circulation manager, as a separate mem- 
ber of newspaper staffs with a develop- 
ing technique, has been making a place 
for himself. Steam railroads increased 
in mileage from 93,262 in 1880 to 
156,404 in 1890 and then to 240,831 in 
1910. Electric railways had 8,123 miles 
of tracks in 1890, 22,577 in 1902, and 
44,835 in 1917, the peak. Motor car 
utilization during the present century 
and airplane service more recently have 
exerted familiar influences. Without 
these aids, the circulation of metro- 
politan daily and Sunday papers, as 
well as the size of the urban areas they 
serve—would scarcely have reached 
their present proportions. 

This rapid expansion in transporta- 
tion facilities played a part in three 
marked tendencies during the past 50 
years: (1) The spread of daily estab- 
lishments among a greater number of 
cities and towns, more than three times 
the list of 1884; (2) the decline in daily 
and Sunday newspaper dominance by a 
few large cities; and (3) the steady 
concentration of circulations within 
urban and suburban limits. 

Census reports, when tabulated and 
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LAWSON AND STONE HAILED AS PIONEERS 


Their Chicago News Was First Large Circulation Daily, Aloof From Politics, of One-Price Adver- 
tising—-They Also Fostered Linotype and Foreign News From Unbiassed Sources 
By CHARLES H. DENNIS 


Editor Emeritus, Chicago Daily News 


N attempting to set forth some of the 

striking changes in the newspapers 
of this country in the last 50 years, I 
am impressed by the importance of the 
pioneering work done by two remark- 
able men. Though throughout the 
period in question I was on the editorial 
staff of the newspaper established and 
conducted by those men, I do not be- 
lieve that I overestimate the value of 
their contributions to the general ad- 
vancement of the press. 

When, in January, 1882, I applied to 
Melville E. Stone, the alert young editor 
of the Chicago Daily News, for a job 
as a reporter, he looked me over and 
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employed me at $15 a week. Small as 
it was, that pay rated at the time as 
fairly liberal for a beginner. Twenty 
to twenty-five dollars a week was the 
ordinary pay of an experienced reporter. 
I remember that, a year or two later, 
the entire reporting staff was stirred 
by the breath-taking rumor that a vet- 
eran reporter of some renown lately 
added to our number by Stone was the 
recipient of the almost mythical salary 
of $30 a week. 

Yet there were good reporters in 
that day. Unhappily most of them were 
prone on occasion to make heavy in- 
roads on the available supply of hard 
liquor, so that for longer or shorter 
periods they became incapacitated. Be- 
cause of the low salaries and the long 
hours of work, the competent men clung 
to their jobs either through desperation 
or because they loved the excitement 
and the irregularity of the life. A 
pessimistic fellow reporter—a good one 
despite his chronic low spirits—used to 
assert that newspaper reporting was 
“the last resource of the defeated.” He 
himself was an unfrocked preacher, It 
was at least equally true, however, that 
clever youngsters then as now took up 
reporting either because they loved it 
or to obtain preliminary training for 
more ambitious work. Of that type in 
the old days I may mention two of my 
fellow reporters who later won fame, 
George Harvey and Harry B. Smith, 
the librettist and playwright. 

_ In the newspaper field it was, speak- 
ing broadly, a day of small achievements 
and large pretensions. Because the 
business was in a fluid state, many daily 
publications sprang up overnight, strug- 
gled, gasped and died. The Daily News, 
then exactly six years old, had escaped 
the common fate of upstart sheets be- 
cause of the exceptional ability of the 
two young men who owned it. They 
quickly put it emphatically into the 
running. Soon those young men, Vic- 
tor Fremont Lawson and Melville Eli- 
jah Stone, made of it a notable success. 








In its first half dozen years, they built 
up their newspaper from nothing to a 
secure position, with a large circulation 
as compared with those of its competi- 
tors and a profitable and growing ad- 
vertising patronage. As they were brim- 
ful of ideas and audacity, their competi- 
tion was painful to the venerable 
bearded bashaws of Chicago journalism, 
Wilbur F. Storey, Joseph Medill, Wil- 
liam Bross, Andrew Shuman _ and 
the rest. But the advent of Lawson 
and Stone, with their small, one-cent 
sheet, defiantly in- 
dependent in poli- 
tics and eager to 
disclose all figures 
relating to its cir- 
culation, marked 
the beginning of a f 
new era in news- 
paper management. 
When the Daily 
News came _ into 
existence as a little 
four-page affair the 
standard newspa- 
pers in Chicago and 
other leading cities 
of the central west 
presented to their 
readers at 5 centsa 
copy eight vast 


pages of long, 
closely printed col- 
umns. Advertise- 
ments took up 


much of their front 
pages, while ordin- 
arily on the other 
pages there was no 
more than a thin trickle of advertise- 
ments. Space was devoted to the print- 
ing of railroad time tables, in return 
for which much transportation was ob- 
tainable on request. The rest of the 
many columns, with the exception of 
those reserved for editorials, were filled 
in part with news, actual or so called, 
all of it diluted to a painful degree, and 
in part with reprinted matter swept up 
from everywhere. 

The old style editor would have 
deemed himself disgraced if he failed 
to feed his readers an entire page of 
editorials and minor editorial comment. 
He never suffered from a dearth of 
topics, since the virtues of his own poli- 
tical party and the villanies of the op- 
position party required his constant at- 
tention and the various feuds conducted 
by him with extreme ferocity against 
the loathsome editors of rival sheets 
demanded lavish employment of his 
vocabulary of vituperation. With every 
editor deeply engrossed in exposing the 
mental and moral shorfcomings of other 
editors, there was little opportunity for 
him to discover and remedy his own. 

It was the natural and usually well- 
grounded assumption that every editor 
was in eager pursuit of some political 
job and that his passionate narty service 
was inspired by that great longing. Con- 
sequently his newspaper’s editorial ex- 
pressions on political subjects were 
heavily discounted by his readers. A 
party organ interested chiefly in pro- 
moting the personal ambition of its not 
very distinguished editor did not oc- 
cupy a position of special honor in the 
community of which it professed to be 
an ornament. It had reason to be ex- 
cceding coy when approached by a 
prospective advertiser on the subject of 
its circulation figures. Advertisers who 
took a chance and bought space in its 
columns as a rule were not much im- 
pressed by its sales promotion ability. 
Nor were its news gathering exploits of 
a nature to arouse the reading public’s 
admiration. 

It was rather a day of great editors 
than a day of great newspapers in the 
modern sense. The corntry had a press 
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of opinion rather than a press of service. 
The greatness of Dana, Reid, Bowles, 
Horace White, Watterson, McCullagh, 
Medill and the rest was a greatness of 
the pen rather than of management. 
Joseph Pulitzer in St. Louis was build- 
ing up an able and enterprising news- 
paper and in Chattanooga a young 
fellow named Ochs was beginning to 
demonstrate his ability. Lawson and 
Stone, however, by the employment of 
exceptional and significant policies, 
were ushering in the new day of ef- 
ficient service and 
adequate rewards 
for such service. 
As yet the news- 
gathering facilities 
of the press were 
confused ard crude. 
Foreign news was 
largely a rehash cf 
dispatches to the 
London newspa- 
pers and was heay- 
ily impregnated 
with British policy 
and prejudice. The 


various regional 
press associations 
in this country 


were subservient to 
certain leading New 
York newspapers, 
which had a profit- 
able business of 
selling their news 
reports to those 
associations. 

The newspaper con- 
ducted by Lawson 
and Stone had the advantage of posses- 
sing exceptionally strong management 
at both ends. While Stone strove to 
develop an interesting product, going out 
personally to capture fugitive defaulters 
who had fled the country and personally 
uncovering evidence with which to 
bring about the conviction of thiev- 
ing public officials, Lawson _origi- 
nated and applied novel and effective 
methods of newspaper distribution. Be- 
tween them they developed and main- 
tained for a period of years the largest 
newspaper circulation in the United 
States. In so doing they taught in- 
valuable lessons to others who came 
later into the newspaper field. With 
a large bedrock circulation as a basis, 
Lawson spread abroad the gospel ot 
one-price advertising devoid of pre- 
ferred positions, correlative publicity in 
the news columns and all other special 
privileges and perquisites. His con- 
tention was that he gave honest values 
for an honest price and that every 
advertiser received at his hands treat- 
ment similar to that accorded every 
other advertiser. That was a strange, 
an almost incomprehensible, policy in 
those days, but Lawson clung to it and 
made of it a winning policy in the face 
of loud protests from advertisers and 
advertising agencies. They came to 
like it, however, when finally they un- 
derstood it and realized that Lawson not 
only knew his business but was a man 
of his word and had a newspaper cap- 
able of selling advertised goods in 
quantities. 

As a pioneer in stabilizing and stan- 
dardizing newspaper advertising rates, 
Lawson had a peculiarly effective part 
in developing the modern newspaper 
into a property that bases its right to 
live squarely upon the value of the 
service performed by it, not upon any 
form of subservience or subsidy or 
upon party favor maintained by political 


servitude. He patronized freely the ad- 
vertising columns of other publica- 
tions. 


Always he practiced and preached the 
doctrine that a publisher never should 
lower his advertising standards by sell- 
ing space to purveyors of dubious pro- 






ducts. Neither would he cheapen his 
advertising columns by donating space 
for purposes supposed to be particularly 
deserving. When, as a result of the 
World War, the federal government put 
on its Liberty Loan drives, Lawson 
hotly resented the request that news- 
papers contribute advertising 
for the promotion of Liberty 
sales. 

The government, he argued, did not 
ask millers to donate flour for its uses 
or lumbermen to donate material for the 
construction of training camps. He was 
ready, he said, to subscribe liberally to 
a fund to buy advertising space in other 


space 


bond 
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men’s newspapers for the government's 
benefit, but he would not discredit his 


merchantable product by giving it 
away. 
In 1885, Lawson and Stone had a 


leading part in the formation of the 
company which developed the Mergen- 
thaler linotype into a practicable me- 
chanism. 

Mr. Stone was particularly active 
in the matter, interesting Whitelaw 
Reid, William H. Rand of the Chicago 
printing house of Rand, McNally & Co., 
and others in the imperfect machine on 
which the young Baltimore mechanic 
was working. Thus was provided the 
necessary capital to cover the expense 
of completing the invention. It was 
Mr. Rand who hit upon the name “lino- 
type”. 

An essential element in the long and 
heartbreaking period of experimentation 
that followed was actual use of the 
first crude machines. Twelve of these 
went into the New York Tribune’s com- 
posing room and twelve into the com- 
posing room of the Chicago Daily 
News. I well remember the awful 
botch-work produced by those early 
contrivances. Every letter they cast 
was more or less off its feet and the 
metal that produced it was imperfectly 
melted, developing an amplitude of raw 
edges. 

Experimental use of the machines 
—exasperatingly ineffective as they 
were, they cost one thousand dol- 
lars each—went on for several years 
with slow improvement through con- 
stant tinkering and frequent replace- 
ment of unsatisfactory parts by others 
almost equally unsatisfactory. Mean- 
while everything that went into the 
paper had to be set by hand except such 
matter as was deemed of minor con- 
sequence. The constant flow of com- 

(Continued on page 295) 
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HOW AGENCIES GREW WITH ADVERTISING 


Whole Business Fifty Years Ago Was One of Buying and Selling White Space Like Flour, with 
Numerous Tricks for Hammering Down Publishers’ Rates 
By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


> DITOR & PUBLISHER—or rather 
its predecessor, THE JOURNALIST— 
had been in existence seven years when 
I began my long apprenticeship to ad- 
vertising. It was possible in those days 
for a man with some imagination, a 
fair vocabulary, and a dash of common 
sense, but knowing nothing of the prod- 
uct nor having even seen it, with a 
swatch of previous ads before him to 
get the name and address right, to turn 
out copy that was better than 99 44/100 
of the advertising then running. Such 
copy was vastly inferior in appearance, 
iniormation and persuasiveness to the 
best advertising today, but it stood out 
then simply from lack of competition. 

Ii I would characterize the most sig- 
nificant change in advertising technique 
in fifty years, I would say that the copy, 
instead of being spun from the inside 
like a spider’s web, is now composed, 
like a wasp’s nest, from material gath- 
ered over a wide field—from the prod- 
uct, from the people who make it, from 
the people who sell it, and from the 
people who buy it. 

In those days advertising agents, even 
the biggest and best, did little to help 
their clients with copy, and nothing at 
all with art and typography. What 
they were concerned with was rates, 
buying and selling space. White space 
was sold like white flour—buy in the 
cheapest, sell in the dearest, market. 
Agents accumulated newspaper space by 
various devices and sold it to customers 
as chance offered. George P. Rowell 
traded space in his newspaper directory 
and in his little publication, Printers’ 
Ink, for space in newspapers, which he 
held until a buyer came along, the list 
of course being made up from what the 
agent had in stock. 

Rowell had the edge on newspaper 
advertising. He began his labors when 
no man, not even the advertiser, knew 
the names of papers outside his own 
town, let alone size and character of the 
town, circulation of the paper and cost 
of space. There were no _ specials. 
Rowell had a file which he boasted con- 
tained a copy of every newspaper pub- 
lished, and his lists were his most valu- 
able asset. When he finally put these 
lists into type and sold them as a news- 
paper directory, that was the beginning 
of the distribution of information about 
newspapers which has grown to such 
amazing proportions. Today, under the 
admirable conduct of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, that directory has become an ob- 
vious primary tool of every agency. 

J. Walter Thompson stole a march 
on the primitive agents of that day by 
buying up all the space in such maga- 
zines as could be prevailed upon to ac- 
cept advertising—O yes, believe it or 
not, there were such coy and virginal 
publications once. He peddled space 
not only to advertisers but to other 
agents. Magazine advertising carried 
two commissions, one to the agent and 
one to Thompson, or if placed through 
Thompson—well, event then. ‘No one 
will ever make as much money out of 
advertising as I have,’ he remarked to 
me once. But he was mistaken. He 
could not foresee that billing would 
grow until even a legitimate commis- 
sion far exceeded his profits. 

The key man in an advertising agency 
Was not the account handler, or the 
copy chief, or the contact man, or even 
the business getter, none of which ex- 
isted then, but a pessimistic, hard-boiled, 
skeptical individual, who. might have 
been called an ‘Oh, yeah’ man if we 
had known the phrase. He was the 
space buyer, pupil of the patent medi- 
cine regime. He knew to the fraction 
of a decimal point just how little the 
newspaper publisher could be bullied, 
bribed, or cajoled into accepting for his 
space. The two great unsolved mys- 
teries of the advertising business were, 
the real circulation of a medium, and 








the actual bed-rock cost of its space. It 
is said that a timid advertiser who asked 
a magazine representative what his cir- 
culation was, was told it was none of 
his business. 

Rowell tackled this mystery of news- 
paper circulation in his directory. He 
awarded what he called a ‘gold mark’ 
to publishers with sufficient nerve to 
set down each day’s figures for a month 
and sign them. He said a man who 
would lie in general balked at detail, 
but he did not rely wholly on that 
theory. There was a standing reward 
of $100 to the pressman or other em- 


returned the check a slightly larger one 
was mailed. And thus by trial and error 
the space was bought by a sort of 
auction. 

Copy was sent to newspapers in the 
rough, and was set according to the 
ideas of the foreman of the job room 
as to what constituted a nifty piece of 
advertising composition. The proofs 
came back in as many typographical 
styles as there were mediums, each with 
its own set of errors. The patent medi- 
cine advertisers were the only ones who 
obtained uniformity by using plates, 
and there were organizations which made 
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of himself. 


as his first male employe. 
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Some historic figures in development of the advertising agency: 
F. Wayland Ayer was the founder in 1869 of N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila- 
delphia, which he named for his father, Nathan Whealer Ayer, instead 

J. Walter Thompson, after working for W. J. Carlton, who 
had established the agency of Carlton & Smith in 1864, took over the 
business in 1878 and set up the J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York. Daniel M. Lord went into the advertising agency field in 1872 
and later, with A. L. Thomas, founded the firm of Lord & Thomas in 
Chicago. George Batten, who had previously worked for F. Wayland 
Ayer in Philadelphia as advertising manager of the Religious Press 
Association, opened an agency in New York in 1891 which became the 
George Batten Company and in 1928 was merged into the present firm 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; the present president of 
B. B. D. & O., William H. Johns, incidentally, joined Mr. Batten in 1892 
Charles Austin Bates began a one-man free- 
lance copy service in New York at the end of 1893 and opened an 
advertising agency in 1897, which he still conducts under the name of 
He led in transforming the advertising agency 
from a space broker into a service organization for advertisers. 

Earnest Elmo Calkins, writer of the article on this page, entered 
the agency business under Mr. Bates, then, with Ralph Holden, formed 
the agency of Calkins & Holden, New York, 
president of the agency in 1931, retaining an advisory capacity. 
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in 1902; he resigned as 


diums to eliminate 








ploye who proved that his boss was a 
liar. 

The beginning of an advertising con- 
nection was a simple ritual. The adver- 
tiser sent his list of newspapers to all 
agencies to be figured on, demanding 
the lowest price for placing same, and 
gave the contract to the lowest bidder. 
When as sometimes happened, the low- 
est bidder undershot his own mark, 
there was hell to pay in the agency to 
compel the mediums to accept the busi- 
ness at the price quoted, often necessi- 
tating switching to a weaker paper 
and "persuading the advertiser it was 
better. Rate cards had no meaning. 
They were merely gross figures. The 
expert space buyer seldom looked at 
them. He made his own rate cards. 
An approved method was to send copy 
and order with a check for about one- 
third the card rate attached. To all who 


a business of preparing and distribut- 
ing the plates. What a hullabaloo there 
was in the newspaper offices when a 
plate arrived several lines too large 
for the space ordered, a common trick. 
lew publishers had enough gumption to 
omit the insertion. They regarded their 
white space somewhat as the railroads 
regarded an empty seat in a train— 
something they might sell, but which 
had no value otherwise, certainly no 
fixed value. Passes on_ railroads, 
‘comps’ to theatres, and advertisements 
run at whatever the publisher could 
get, marked an era in which the prac- 
tices of other industries were even more 
unbusinesslike. 

Newspapers had been organized to 
handle local advertising, where they 
controlled all the conditions, and one 
result was a multitude of restrictions 
that irked the national advertiser and 


his agent, such as penalties for break- 
ing column rules, ben-daying or graining 
solid blacks, and the requirement that 
no advertisement should be wider than 
it was deep. The width of columns 
varied from 12 to 15 picas. Old-timers 
will recall the weird display type in- 
sisted upon by the New York Herald. 
Such provisions due mostly to local 
conditions were obstacles in the way 
of national advertising, which demanded 
some sort of standardization of me- 
the endless detail 
of treating each newspaper as a sepa- 
rate proposition. Then there was the 
endless dispute as to what constituted 
local advertising and what national, for 
there were two rates, and local adver- 
tising did not pay a commission. These 
were some of the wrinkles that had to 
be ironed out before the stream of na- 
tional advertising moved smothly in 
the newspapers. 

I am not trying to paint a black pic- 
ture. In fact there is nothing repre- 
hensible about any of these things. They 
were the customs of the trade, as logi- 


cal in those days as selling sugar, 
prunes, or flour in bulk from bins. 
That was all we knew, but mean- 


while even such advertising as was be- 
ing done exhibited a strange vitality 
which set men’s wits to work. 

One of the first men to divine that 
there might be something more to ad- 
vertising than the cost of an agate line 
was Charles Austin Bates. In 1892 
he began selling a copy as a service, 
and from that graduated into placing 
as a regular agency, having learned the 
tricks of the trade and provided himself 
with a man experienced in determining 
the newspaper publishers’ melting point. 
The first agency art department was or- 
ganized in his shop, and he invented a 
few wrinkles that are still potent stuff. 
He had a gift of plausibility, and the 
copy he wrote selling his own services 
still stands as a bench mark for adver- 
tising advertising advertising. I am 
not forgetting a few other pioneers in 
this field, Nathaniel Fowler, John E. 
Powers, Manly Gillam, but they were 
free lances, and I am considering par- 
ticularly the advertising agency. 

Bates trained two young men who 
went out and founded a service shop 
of their own and advanced its technique 
a few notches. For a few years Calkins 
& Holden were the curled darlings of 
the magazine advertising men. The 
latter found the going rather hard. They 
had broken the chains that bound them 
to Thompson. Local advertising was 
not in their field, and there were few 
advertisers educated to national stature. 
They consisted mostly of pianos and 
patent medicines. Here was a new 
agency with a new angle—only angle 
wasn't invented thet new talking 
point, service to advertisers. George 
Hazen of the Century, Rowland Mix of 
Scribners, Jimmy Rodgers of Harper's, 
Brock Mathewson of Collier’s Robert 
Frothingham of Life, Curtis Brady of 
McClure’s and Thomas Balmer of But- 
terick helped to set the new agency on 
its feet. These magazines were the 
leading mediums in their class. Cal- 
kins & Holden also started as a copy 
shop, but urged by their magazine 
friends qualified to place business, in 
spite of its skittishness. There was a 
growing feeling that the methods in 
vogue were too anomalous ito last. 
Agreements with advertisers carried a 
proviso that the cost of space would not 
exceed that of other advertisers for the 
same service, and a contract with news- 
papers to the same purpose went with 
every order. 

At first the magazines were much 
nearer the agencies than the newspapers. 
The latter were slow to appreciate the 
possibilities of foreign advertising, and 
even slower in realizing that a new day 
was dawning. Magazines, with no other 

(Continued on page 286) 
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AN AFTERNOON IN “E. & P.” MUSEUM 


Journalism Moved Leasurely In 19th Century, With Advertisements After the Latest News— 
Editors Wished Nuptials Well, Hoped Published Obituaries Weren’t True 
By HELEN SCOTT MANN 


IFTEEN thousand words of hand- 

written copy. One story. On the 
copy desk of the New York Herald on 
Sunday, March 5, 1865. The Herald’s 
Washington correspondents had cov- 
ered, thoroughly, the second inaugura- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln the day be- 
fore. 

But it was not a front-page 
for Monday morning because Sherman 
was “somewhere in Carolina, ” Sheridan 
was on his way up the Shenandoah 
Valley, Grant was mudbound in Vir- 
ginia. The inauguration story was des- 
tined to begin on the editorial page, 
which was 4, and to fill page 5. 

The copy reader began to read: 


story 


The morning of the inauguration day opened 
most inauspiciously. A violent rainstorm pre- 


vailed. The wind howled viciously. The rain 
poured in torrents. The streets were trans- 
muted into beds of rivulets. Upon looking 


out from the chamber windows the scene pre- 
sented was mud, mud everywhere, and not a 
dry spot to set foot upon. A pretty prospect, 
indeed, for a grand procession. Thousands of 
anxious visitants to the great political center 
of the republic awoke with feelings of deep dis- 
appointment. They had come hither for enjoy- 
ment. They were doomed to seek it by trudg 

ing through a sea of mud and a torrent of 
rain. But they had come to Washington to 
take part in the inauguration, and participate 
in it they would at whatever sacrifice of 
patent leathers or of dignity. Pantaloons were 
tucked into boot tops, skirts were looped up. 
The spirit stirring fife and drum, and the 
swelling music of innumerable brass bands 
were already sounding, and the heavy tramp 
of soldiers, firemen, and civic societies march- 
ing to the rendezvous was heard, warning loi- 

terers that the time of action was come. Thou- 
sands are arriving from Baltimore take 
part in the ceremonies. 

All are ready for the start. Abraham Lin- 
coln is to be for the second time inaugurated 
President of the United States. To those 
who were in Washington four years ago to- 
day what a contrast is presented! 


The writer draws his contrast with 
1860 for two-thirds of a column and 
then returns to the weather 


It looked as 


to 


if the wor ld had 
over its primitive hot stage—as if the crust 
were not yet cool, and the rain that came 
down was turned into steam as it touched. It 
was an atmosphere of warm steam fatal t 
appearances. It softened all things that ought 
not to be soft, especially the pomp, pride, and 
circumstance, &c. It lade people put on 
their old clothes—and ole very old clothes 
the people of Washington have got, and can 
put on when put to it... 


not gotten 


The story meandered through the de- 
tail of day and evening, with frequent 
references to the weather and particu- 
larly to the mud. The taking of the 

oath came at its proper time sequence, 
shortly after 1 o'clock and at about 
13,000 words. 

Strangely enough the weather did not 
get into the headline, which began with 
the column-filling word INAUGURA- 
TION. The remaining decks read as 
follows: 


Our Report of the Second Installation 


of Abraham Lincoln as President 
of the United States. 
Scenes at the White House, in the 
Streets and at the Capitol. 
THE CROWDS, THE JAM, THE 
CEREMONY. 
Washington, March 4, 1861, and 
Washington, March 4, 1865. 
THE CONTRAST. 
The Grand Reception in the 
Evening. 
All Classes and Colors Represented at 
the White House. 
The President Shakes Hands With 
Everybody. 

INCIDENTS OF THE EVENING. 
The Herald Photograph of Inaugu- 
ration Day, 

&e., &c., &e. 

The Herald headline writers fre- 
quently used the effort-saving “&., &c., 


&c.” for the last line. Headlines that 
were more than labels were compara- 
tively new at the beginning of the 
Civil War, with the label idea domi- 
nating in the top deck. For example: 
“SHERMAN,” “SHERIDAN,” and 
“GRANT,” were top decks in the issue 
just mentioned. “TODAY” appeared 
top deck, as did “THE 


also as a 








month later the 
York Tribune told of the shooting ot 
Lincoln with a headline which read 
“HIGHLY IMPORTANT!” The 
second deck was more modern: “The 
President Shot!” 

The New York papers of 1805 were 
far in advance of those of the century 
before, but even they seem, in compari- 
son with today’s newspapers, to lack 
the news ingredient. A few days spent 
in examining the exhibits in Eprtor & 
PUBLISHER’S museum of old papers 
would help many who engage in lament- 
ing the “Good Old Days”—lament that 
often includes some raps at today’s 
newspapers—to agree that the old news- 
paper does belong in a museum. 

For some time Eprror & PUBLISHER 
has been gathering interesting old pa- 
pers for this museum, and while no 
effort had been made to present com- 
plete files of any one paper, there are 
in the museum several hundred issues 
from all parts of the country covering 
the decades prior to 1880. These valu- 
able old papers do not give a motion pic- 
ture of journalism in the United States, 
but are, instead. a collection ot snap- 
shots, from which the following illustra- 
tions have been taken. 


SOUTH.” A 


The 18th Century paper depended 
upon whe at it called “Foreign Intelli- 
gence” for the bulk of its news. It was 


heavy reading—official letters and re- 
ports reprinted from English papers as 
a usual thing, reports of battles, and 
discursive treatment of politics. 

Typical is the following letter which 
appeared as “news” in the New-York 
(the name of the city was always hy- 


New 


phenated at that time) Journal or Gen- 


eral Advertiser of May 25, 1775: 

The following is a copy of a letter from our 
General Committee of Association, to the 
Loid Mayor and Magistrates of London, sent 
by Captain Lawrence, who sailed from hence 
the 6th inst. 


Committee Chambers, New-York, May 5, 
1775. My Lord and Gentlemen, Distin- 
guished as you are by your noble exertions 


and in the Cause of Liberty, and deeply _in- 
terested in the expiring commerce of the Em- 


pire, you necessarily command the most re 
spectful attention. The General Committee of 
Association for the City and County of New- 


York beg Leave therefore to address you, and 
the Capital of the British Empire, through its 


Legislature, on the subject of American 
wrongs. 
Aiter eighteen lines of. introduction 


one discovers what it is all about. Ty- 
pical, also, is the story telling of the 
signing of a treaty w hich was of consid- 
erable importance in the United States. 

Found on page 2 (long more important 
than page 1) of the Jndependent Ledger 
and American Advertiser of Oct. 27, 
1783, the story is also a letter, addressed 
to the Lord Mayor of London, and writ- 
ten in Paris on Sept. 6. It had ap- 
peared in a London paper from which 
the Colonial paper copied it. The let- 
ter dealt with the signing of several 
treaties, the writer finally coming to 

“and also the Definite Treaty with the 
United States was signed on the third 
instant.” 

But one must give the editor credit 
for seeing the news in that story. It 
appeared in the type-size usually re- 
served for the biggest advertisements, 
rather than in the diminutive type in 
which the rest of the news was set. 

The ads in that issue indicate rather 
wide circulation for a paper of that 
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BAROME TER READINGS 


The barometer began dropping from its normal 
point Friday afternoon. At 10 p. m. it registered 
129. 64. Subsequent readings were: 
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Miami has been the victim of a great catas- 
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time. Farmers in Dutchess County, 
New York, and Biddeford, Me., offerea 
land for sale. The ads also include one 
that would probably worry those who 
pass on today’s classifieds: “A woman 
with a good young Breast of Milk 
would take a Child to Suckle in Town.” 

The domestic news of the 18th cen- 
tury is told, for the most part, in the 
advertisements. What was going on at 
home was evidently too well known to 
have space in the paper w asted upon it; 
certainly it was known in the commun- 
ity before the paper got round to print- 
ing it. A second phase of domestic 
news, that from other colonies, was ob- 
tained from clippings and from personal 
letters. The clipping practice was car- 
ried over into the 1800’s, with the re- 
sult that news was printed and re- 
printed, sometimes from papers weeks 
or months old. 

The Boston Times of Jan. 5, 1838, 
clipped from a half-dozen papers; the 
Southern Confederacy (Atlanta) of 
April 20, 1860, used material from seven 
papers, three of them from New York 
—the Herald, the Times, the Tribune. 
One i is not surprised to find the Her: ild 
in the Southern Confederacy office, but 
the Tribune! The Times story was a 
consideration of the effects of the census 
of 1860 on representation in Congress. 
The one from the Herald had to do 
with “A Marriage in High Life.” (Dis- 
appointing. See Astor-French wedding 
of June 30, 1934.) 

All papers, except the most “metro- 
politan”—and they clipped some items— 
used generously of material that had 
been printed before. Then, if they ran 
out of that, a dissertz tion delivered by 
the editor on the “Causes, Conse- 
quences, and Cure of Pauperism,’ ’ would 
fill the empty columns. The editor who 
thus enlightened his public was one in 
Northampton, Mass., the date 1830. 
The same issue also included an extract 
from a letter on a Sandwich Island 
mission. 

Also the failure to give the date of 
the original publication indicates a 
slight deception. The truth is that the 
clips were often old. Generally they 
were on trivial subjects, and it made 
little difference when they were printed. 
The same issue of the Boston Times 
that clipped so generously used a local 
story which it credited to another Bos- 
ton paper, the Post. A death story, it 
began in characteristic style: “Society 
has lost one of its brightest ornaments 

; .’ Most writing was over- 
ornamented ; obituaries gushed. 

The state legislature was dealt with 
briefly in that issue: 

Our legislature 
shakes” as yet. As 
the order of the day, we 
squabbles before the session 

The only New York item in that pa- 
per was: 

The bell on the City Hall in New York has 
cracked again—making the third that has been 
ruined in this way within a short time. We 
shall begin to think that those who bought 
the bells are somewhat cracked themselves. 
It would be well to sound them. 

The comments of this editor are simi- 
lar to those added by others to any news 
item whenever the writer or editor saw 
fit to speak out. He chimed in, too, 
when letters addressed to him were pub- 
lished, so that the reader was constantly 
aware of what the cditor thought on 


got into “no great 
excitement is, however, 
expect some hard 
is out. 


have 


every subject. For example: 
Judge Savage has sent in his resignation. 
Jubilate! Let Judge Edwards follow his ex- 


ample, and we will cry Hozanna! 

The Boston Yankee of April 8, 1814, 
under the heading of “American Prizes 
published in a real news story, from 
Salem: 

The private armed ship 
of this port, mounting 20 
Portsmouth on Thursday 
cruise of four months, 
twelve prizes. 

Following in tabular form came date, 
latitude and longitude of capture, name 


America, Chever 
guns, arrived at 
evening from a 
having captured 
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of the captured boat, the number of 
guns with which she was equipped, 
where she was bound for, what her 
cargo was, and what disposal was made 
of her. Disposal in a few cases was 
“ordered for America,” but usuclly one 
word sufficed to tell the story I[t was 
either burnt or scuttled. 
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paper—was given to President Polk’s 
message to Congress which was so long 
that the editor ran a note that he 
would conclude it the next week. He 
gave the gist of that unprinted after 
summing up the whole message: 


Full two-thirds of it is occupied with a 
labored defene of the iniquities and unneces- 
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Front 


and back pages of the San Francisco Argonaut, issued when quake and 


fire wiped out the city in 1906. 


After the long list of “prizes” a bit 
of the America’s history was given: 

This is the third cruize made by this truly 
fortunate ship, during which she has captured 
twenty-six prizes. 

In the next column was a long senti- 
mental poem, “T’o Geraldine.” 

The New England Palladium was a 
paper in 1802 whose editor knew news. 
He listed marriages, deaths, shipwrecks, 
bankrupts, and “shipping arrivals and 
clearances. Other news he classified 
under such headings as: “By the mails,” 


“Law,” “National Legislature,” “Mass- 
achusetts Legislature,’ “Agriculture,” 
“Political Miscellany,’ and “Miscel- 
lany.” 


News reported by its own staff was 
so unusual in the 1830’s that when a 
paper did so it ran a line to tell the 
reader of its enterprise. Here is an 
item from the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger, under the heading “Mayor’s Of- 
fice.” : 

[Reported for the Public Ledger] . 

There was but a poor representation this 
morning; two luckless wights, only, making 
their appearance—both Irishmen. The first, 
named Hojn Armstrong, was found last night, 
a little after 10 o’clock lying asleep on the 
pavement, and when awakened by the watch- 
man, he let off a torrent of abuse and invec- 
tive which was only ended by 
key on him in the watch house.—Fined. 

John Curran was next placed at the bar. 
His offense was twin to the former, and in 
truth (with the exception of a patch on 
Curran’s face) they looked and behaved as 
though they were twin brothers. He was 
also fined. After looking around a_ few 
minutes, he paid both fines and they left the 
office, apparently well satisfied. 

A murder could be disposed of like 
this by the Public Ledger in 1836: 


Hiram Norton inhumanly murdered his wife 





turning the 


with an axe, on the Chester river, in Forsyth, 


county, on the 30th ult. causing her death. 

Under the heading of “The Rubicon 
Crossed” the Ledger gives the war news 
of the summer of 1836: 

The New York Evening Star of Wednesday 
contains a letter from Ft, Coffee, dated July 
12th, which states that six companies of the 
7th regiment of infantry with three squadrons 
of dragoons, and two companies of the 3d 
regiment of infantry, have received orders to 
occupy the old Spanish post of Nacogdoches, 
in Texas. 

The only New York City news worth 
telling in a Washington paper of 1814 
was a three-line item on a parade on 
Noy. 25 in honor of the evacuation of 
the British in 1783. ; 

Congress, too, could be disposed of 
briefly by some editors: 

Congress met last Monday. We shall next 
week give an abstract of its proceedings. 

_ The local news—all of it—in the same 
issue of the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Spirit 
of Liberty was: 

The weather continues moderately cold. 


There is nothing new in the state of the 
markets. 


Thirteen columns—almost half the 


sary war with Mexico. Considered merely as 
an ex parte, one-sided argument it is quite a 
plausible production. 


The copy of the message from which we 
print is full of errors; and if the reader 
finds any in this paper, he will please 
straighten them for himself. 

In the Far West the arrival of the 
stage was real news, to be reported on 
carefully, as in this from the California 
Farmer in 1859: 

The stage from St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7. 
reached this city at 10 o’clock and 40 minutes, 
a.m., Wednesday, having made the trip in 24 
days, one hour, and 40 minutes. 

The most interesting story for today’s 
reader in the New York American (no 
relation to the present paper of that 
name) of Sept. 7, 1843, was a clipping 
from a New Orleans paper. Originally 
it had been a letter, but the signature 
had been omitted leaving it quite with- 
out authority. However it gave the 
“fate of the Texas prisoners taken at 


Mier” and was written from Powder 
Mill Prison, near Mexico, on July 4, 
1843. The prisoners were working 


streets, in hospitals, had been left in 
the mountains, had been shot or mas- 
sacred; had died on the road, in prison, 
or of wounds; or they had escaped. 


This paper, a commercial one, was so 
crammed with shipping and market news 
that it was, in some ways, ahead of the 
times. This and similar commercial 
papers which dealt in mercantile news 
only helped to set the stage for the 
penny press for the “man in the 
streets” who was not concerned with 
industry, finances, and shipping. The 
commercial papers were crowded with 
advertising, one issue of the New York 
Daily Advertiser of September, 1827. 
having so many shipping ads that the 
little wood-cut used to emphasize cer- 
tain ones was duplicated 55 times. 


“By telegraph” 


news began to ap- 
pear about 1845. 


The early wire stories 
were short ones, with the notation of 
how they were sent often taking the 
place of any kind of headline, even the 
label which was customary at that time. 
Some papers insisted on stating that 
their news traveled by magnetic tele- 
graph, and a point was made of giving 
the exact time of the dispatch, as: “Cin- 


cinnati, Oct. 4, 7 o’clock and 50 min- 
utes, p. m. The eastern mail has 
arrived . . 


The news in the eastern mail in this 
instance was the Whig nominations in 
Massachusetts in 1847. Another tele- 
graphic item in the same paper, the 
Louisville Daily Democrat, filled seven 
lines; it told of the sinking of a river 
steamer, with valuable cargo lost, and 
eight of the crew drowned. 
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Local news had to do with horse 
races, the story beginning: 

The attendance was worthy of the occasion| 
—the weather lovely—in fact everything con- 
nected with the course and the race, arranged| 


in a manner to give the most perfect satisfac-| 
tion 


Many editors of the past felt that| 
tomorrow was soon enough to know] 
more of the news. This is an example,| 
also from Louisville in 1847: 

An unsuccessful attempt having been made 
to launch Capt. Carpenter’s new boat, the 
Marshall Ney, Capt. Pease went up to the 
shipyard last evening with his superb boat to 
pull her off. W. e did not learn the result but 
Houbt not that Capt. Peace will give her a 
hard pull before he leaves her. 


This story from the White House 
illustrates another difference between 
then and new: 


The President’s illness—The Washington 
Union of meg ean night, 30th ult., says: 
“The president has been confined to his room 


for three days by indisposition, but he is 
better today.” 

“Today” in the foregoing was six 
days after the 30th ult., but if these 


examples indicate lackadaisical report- 
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ing, the Democrat was alive in another 
way; it listed subscription offices in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Boston. 


This one, from the National Intelli- 
gencer of Washington, D. C., of Dec. 1, 
1814, shows the mafiana habit of that 
year: 

We are sorry we cannot gratify our read- 
ers today with any statements of the contents 
of the despatches just received from Ghent. 

The editor of the Daily National 
Republican of Washington acknowl- 
edged his mistakes at the earliest pos- 
sible moment :” 


In our first edition today we announced 
that Maj.-Gen. W. F. Smith went to the 
Army of the Potomac this morning. It was 


a mistake. He goes to New York first. 


A letter addressed to the editor in 
the same issue, that of March 24, 1864, 
came from a Gettysburg, Pa., citizen, 
“who felt it his duty to speak plainly” 
in telling the administration that the 
people of his neighborhood must be 
compensated for rebel invasion losses. 

The not-usual in death stories is this 


WARD O TRUE 


=| $1 and 53 Canal St. 
<.,Tomorrow, 10th, at 
10 o'clock. 

..|\3, W. PRESTON 
President. 














In E. & P. Museum we find two issues 
of the Chicago Journal, ene an extra 
printed while the 1871 fire raged. 


one from the New Haven Morning 
Journal and Courier of Nov, 10, 1864: 

The death of Hon. John P. Elton of Water- 
bury was reported this evening. Mr. Elton 
has been very sick with typhoid fever, but 
we sincerely hope that the rumor of his 
death is untrue. 


A death story, borrowed from an 
eastern paper, found its way into the 
California Farmer of March 4, 1859. 
It had to do with the death of twin 
brothers: 

They were attacked with the insiduous dis- 
ease at nearly the same period, and the grave 


(Continued on page 282) 
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RURAL PRESS KEPT PACE WITH NATION 


Numbers Fewer Today Than In 1884, But Economic Basis Is Now Sound and Service To Readers 
and Community Interest Is Country Editor’s Main Occupation 


By RALPH D. CASEY and THOMAS F. BARNHART 
Department of Journalism, University of Minnesota 


TH history of the rural newspaper 
in the past hali century is the story 
olf a communication agency touching in- 
timately millions of lives in countless 
villages and towns, holding a place close 
to the hearts of its readers, and con- 
tent to be judged by its direct and 
neighborly appeal, its service to its 
people, and its freedom from the ex- 
tremes and excesses that too often 
accompany the larger newspapers ot 
mass circulation. 

_ It is the history of an institution that 
followed quickly upon the heels of the 
pioneers into every state and territory, 
that aided in the building of new com- 
munities, that led in town enterprise, 
and that today is as fully conscious of 
its responsibilities as its brother, the 
city daily. 

Ihe earliest American papers, in- 
heriting Anglo-Saxon traditions of a 
tree press, were the prototypes of the 
weekly journals that dotted the country 
as it grew in population and as spirited 
iree-men moved westward. The very 
size of America, the remoteness of 
these early villages one from another 
and from metropolitan cities of any 
size, made for the growth of a rural 
press. ach self-conscious community 
needed its organ of communication. 
Jacksoniamsm tollowed Jeffersonian- 
ism. The democratization of govern- 
ment and society brought free public 
schools, the establishment of colleges, 
and induced a demand on the part of 
the great majority, which had super- 
ceded the select minority, for cheap 
reading matter. The newspaper was 
the answer in the American town. 

In the period marking the early west- 
ward advance of frontier journalism, 
editors were impelled to establish job 
shops and newspapers as a result of 
varied motives. Douglas C. McMur- 
trie in an article, “The Printing Press 
Moves Westward,” published in Minne- 
sota History last March, reveals that 
these pioneer printers and editors were 
actuated by faith in the frontier, by 
motives of economic self-advancement, 
and in some cases by desire to serve 
in the interest of a moral cause—to ad- 
vocate or oppose the institution of 
slavery, or to evangelize the Indians. 
Some printers were set up by land 
companies to boom a frontier town or 
area. 

Many of the pioneer newspapers 
established under these conditions still 
exist but in a different social setting 
that has greatly modified their economy. 
Still others that followed on the heels 
of the pioneers were established in the 
interest of political parties and existed 
as mere organs of such groups, but the 
prime factor influencing the develop- 
ment of the press in late years has been 
economic. Clearly, papers that have 
survived in the past half century have 
had circulation areas corresponding to 
the economic trade area of a particular 
section. By 1884, the date marking the 
beginning of this present broad survey, 
a newspaper in every town of moderate 
size was not even thought of as a phe- 
nomenon ; it was an institution as deeply 
rooted as the church and school, a 
necessity of one’s existence. 

The rapid rise of the provincial press 
in this country due to conditions of our 
social environment and democratic tra- 
dition has no parallel in any other 
country, Canada excepted. At the close 
ot the last century the newspaper map 
of America was stippled with rural 
papers. More than 15,000 weekly pub- 
lications were in existence, some 500 
and odd semi-weeklies, and 60 tri- 
weeklies. Between 1900 and the 
present, the peak was reached in 1915, 
and since that date there has been a 
gradual elimination of papers until 


today the figures stand: weekly news- 
papers, 10,592; semi-weekly newspapers, 
353; tri-weekly newspapers, 43. 

_ Quantitative studies on a comprehen- 
sive scale of the numbers and distribu- 








tion of country weeklies which will sug- 
gest what has happened numerically, 
with interpretation of the results, have 
not yet been made public, although Dean 
Malcolm M. Willey of the University 
of Minnesota will publish next fall find- 
ings of a survey in this field, as well 
as a study of the increase of one-paper 
towns in the weekly field. It seems 
clear, however, in reviewing past data 
that consolidations of existing papers 
and extinction of others is the result of 
economic factors that have operated in 
other publishing fields as well. As 
Bruce R. McCoy, business manager of 
the Wisconsin Press Association, has 
pointed out, rapidly improving means of 
communication are rendering less ser- 
viceable many of the villages that dot 
the maps in rural areas. Formerly 
prosperous villages that serve an eco- 
nomic function in the horse and buggy 
days are reduced in a modern era to 
economic impotency. Writing in the 
Journalism Quarterly for March, 1930, 
Mr. McCoy expressed the view that 
consolidation of rural papers has been 
occurring in three directions: 

“First, the total number of weekly 
newspapers has been reduced through 
the growth of a trade basin to suffi- 
cient size and strength to justify the 
publication of a daily newspaper. This 


changing condition is less in evidence 
today than it was near the turn of the 
century. 

“Second, there has been a pronounced 
tendency toward the consolidation of 
two or more newspapers published in 
the same town or city. With the pass- 
ing of the political party newspaper 
organ and the development in the coun- 
try field of the community service ideal, 
there has grown up a feeling that since 
the community newspaper 1s a quasi- 
public utility, there exists no more 
reason for two Or more papers in a 
community than for two postoffices, 
two electric light plants, or two city 
halls. We may look for more consoli- 
dations of this kind in the coming 
years. ; 

“The third and most significant form 
of consolidation is the disappearance of 
newspapers in towns which are grad- 
ually losing their significance as trade 
centers.” 

Assuming that 14,600 towns under 
5,000 population constitute the possible 
centers for the weekly press, Mr. Mc- 
Coy estimated that approximately three- 
fourths have only one newspaper and 
that the number of three-paper and 
four-paper towns constitutes an almost 
negligible percentage of the total num- 
ber of rural papers in the country. 





M. Willey and Stuart A. Rice. 


58; 1930, 55; 1931, 53; 1932, 51. 
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1930, 11,205; 1931, 11,015; 1932, 10,741. 


11,000. 





STATISTICS OF THE RURAL PRESS 


_ Number of weekly newspapers and periodicals published in the 
United States and Territorial Possessions at the beginning of each year, 
as listed and classified by N. W. Ayer & Sons, 1900-1934, inclusive.* 


Year Tri-Weekly’ Semi-Weekly* Weekly’ 
cg SEES PP CT Ee 60 515 15,681 
PN Gass oGSikahkwheieswens pave ex 59 522 15,837 
oo Ee ee OTT ee ee 55 522 15,935 
oe EC rT ee 52 568 16,132 
Daleauwuuceresecaehaes bans er 54 591 16.118 
DPccbsalctounes Socuetvsusw ces 57 600 16,152 
oe eee 57 590 16,179 
SP aeshb ss un bcsses kee Seusowss 57 617 16.288 
ES c544sunsbadeesceunscs¥ewsnes 55 598 16,150 
SPS SELER GER ESE RhS Cie SuR eho wn 61 601 16,200 
ee eee 59 610 16,181 
SNES Ss Cam aRT EYER SSRe USES ESOS’ 66 617 16,269 
DENRA Se eSs Ss bu dekES SSSA SS awi 7 605 16,229 
ERS SGlaSetcthecaneareckses srs 66 598 16,232 
MEM. Suskewiushunscuwiaccek sce 66 601 16,266 
oe Re on ener 66 616 16,323 
SPE SSussawanses eo Seckeben sus 73 605 16,091 
| A ee een ere 69 590 16.165 
Ee ere ee 79 532 15.635 
SS hekensFeksicindeobhnbessers 74 483 14,771 
EAE ek ena a 92 487 14,008 
SSS ee eer ree 95 476 13,894 
MRS Viera nGseaneucessbseckes ecu 85 496 13,660 
SUBcakevesinSbesuhesakeus biexex 87 490 13,536 
DM ccksephiateee kt oseskewasoss 84 485 13,323 
ERR 8 a ae eee 78 480 13,439 
SE ene ene eee 67 502 13,176 
RE eee ee 78 487 12,920 
Pa cupsesvah tues benkesbees eens 7 486 12,963 
SPL ssbb Gatos endesssanchheence 72 481 13,207 
hy I Sa ar ne ince see 65 487 12,825 
SRE ectutCitokhuiskevasskexcees 66 454 12,636 
BUNGE GES abit acche sees enenn sees’ 64 435 12,321 
er ee rey peer 55 428 12,265 
PR Leasbie Pébend enuNeweenescs 52 424 12,119 


*Data to 1933 is credited to Communication Agencies and Social Life, by Malcolm 
i All statistics are from the annual volumes of 
American Newspaper Annual and Directory (N. W. Ayer & Sons, Philadelphia), now 
issued as Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. 

1. The number of tri-weekly newspapers as distinct from other tri-weekly pub- 
lications (as shown by Willey and Rice) is as follows since 1928: 
In 1933 there were 45; in 1934, 43. 

The number of semi-weekly newspapers as distinct from other semi-weekly 
publications (as shown by Willey and Rice) is as follows since 1928: 1928, 438; 
1929, 416; 1930, 429; 1931, 394; 1932, 381. 

3. The number of weekly newspapers as distinct from other weekly publications 
(as shown by Willey and Rice) is as follows since 1928: 1928, 11,151; 1929, 11,435; 
In 1933 there were 10,760; in 1934, 10,592. 
Between 1923 and 1926, inclusive, Ayer estimates that approximately 11,500 of the 
weekly publications listed were newspapers. In 
Prior to 1928 the distinction between the newspaper and periodical was not 
drawn in the Ayer classification, so that some overlapping exists in the tabie headings. 


1928, 63; 1929, 


In 1933 there were 360; in 1934, 353. 


1927, the estimate is changed to 


.in chain stores .. . 











Apart from purely economic reasons, 
population shifts in modern America 
may have been a factor. Increasing 
numbers of rural dwellers left the farms 
since the turn of the century, although 
the counter-movement of some 10,000,- 
U00 from the cities to the farm since 
the beginning of the depression has 
changed the aspect of things. By 1920, 
as Professor J. H. Kolb and Edmund 
de S. Brunner reveal in their “Social 
Trends” study of rural life, urban dwell- 
lers were in the majority and by 1930 
the shift was still more evident. In the 
1920-30 decade, approximately 15,000,- 
000 of the farm population was swept 
cityward. 

In the pioneer period the newspaper 
often lived by reason of its official ad- 
vertising, through government land no- 
tices and the like. A marked develop- 
ment in the fifty year span in the more 
settled communities has been the ad- 
vancement of the rural newspaper as an 
advertising medium. 

The growth in the volume of general 
(national) advertising after 1910, the 
extension of rural mail routes into the 
hinterland, the era of the building of 
good roads, development of the automo- 
bile and transportation facilities and the 
modernization of small town stores, all 
contributed to the advancement of the 
weekly press in the eyes of the adver- 
tiser. Appreciating the trend to the rural 
market, press leaders in the many state 
associations, and later the National Edi- 
torial Association, busily exhorted their 
brother-publishers to adopt some of the 
technique of the metropolitan press’ by 
publishing trade area surveys and cir- 
culation break-downs as added weapons 
to aid in obtaining the large contracts 
sprouting from the automobile industry, 
oil and gasoline companies, chain stores, 
branch stores and the other lines of busi- 
ness which prospered with the higher 
purchasing power of the individual. 

This great advertising activity in the 
weekly field reached its peak in the 
period of 1920-1930. More important 
tor its stimulation than some of the out- 
ward causes shown above, was the 
steady increase in the number of trade 
enterprises in non-urban centers. The 
rate of increase is shown statistically 
by Kolb and Brunner in their study in 
“Social Trends”. They report that the 
increase in the number of trade enter- 
prises “between 1920 and 1930 was more 
rapid than between 1910 and 1920, the 
total number of retail outlets for the 
average village being 27.7 in 1910, 32.1 
in 1920, and 39.6 in 1930, an increase of 
over 40 per cent in the two decades, a 
considerable part of which increase is 
due to the changes arising from the 
greater use of the automobile. 

“The tendency held for villages of 
every size and for every region. This 
increase, which is exclusive of gains 
would seem to con- 
tradict any popular supposition that the 
small town merchant is losing his trade 
to cities and mail order houses. It 
would seem, on the other hand, to bear 
witness to the adjustments being made 
to hold the farmer trade and to a de- 
gree of specialization already acquired.” 

The demands of national advertisers 
had effect on the circulation problems 
of the weekly paper. Prying advertis- 
ing agency space buyers, no longer con- 
tent with “cat-in-the-bag” circulation, 
expressed curiosity as to the nature of 
newspaper circulation lists. As a re- 
sult of their inquiries many an editor 
was compelled to cast an appraising eye 
over his mailing galleys. The result 
of this was that “dead heads’, delin- 
quents, politicians, friends of former 
editors, and distant relatives were with- 
out papers, unless they paid for them. 
The cash-in-advance policy made great 
headway. In adopting it, the editor had 
to abandon the easy method of waiting 
for subscribers to come in voluntarily, 
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substituting a plan of mail or personal 
solicitation. This change was followed 
by movements for certified and audited 
circulation, under the direction of the 
National Editorial Association, which 
was acting as publicist for the rural 
market. Meantime the American Press 
Association was active in the field of 
general advertising for the smaller pa- 
pers. 

Under these reforms gross advertis- 
ing income increased and year by year 
in the past half century the newspaper 
has become a more business-like institu- 
tion. 

A study of the advertising and sub- 
scription revenue of the weekly news- 
paper as reported for 1930 and 1931, the 
last years for which accurate nation- 
wide figures are available, as shown in 
the Third National Survey, reveals that 
advertising produces on an average 80 
per cent of the revenue and subscrip- 
tions 20 per cent for the country paper. 
The percentages vary according to the 
size of the paper. The Moore-Roe sur- 
vey states: 


Group I includes weeklies published 


II, 1,000 to 2,000; Group III, over 2,000. 
1930 
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high-speed one-and two-revolution 
presses used by a large number of week- 
lies. A few of the larger weeklies, of 
course, have gone in for perfecting-web 
presses. The progress and inventive 
genius has not been limited to machines, 
type and presses, but has extended into 
the manufacture of all labor-saving 
equipment, into inks, paper stocks and 
the other essentials to the small town 
printing office. 

A reader of old newspaper files will 
be struck by the improvement made in 
the type dress of the rural paper in the 
past fifty years. Job printing has im- 
proved typographically. 

In the early days, no printing office 
was complete without at least a few 
cases of DeVinne, Jenson Old Style, 
Bradley, Century, Columbus, Florentine 
Old Style, Ronaldson, and the Ameri- 
can Press Association Series, the latter 
a face developed to match the type used 
in plates. Strikingly artistic effects were 
devised by combining type, bands, bor- 
ders and florets. Probably no new type 
has achieved such widespread popularity 





in towns under 1,000 population; Group 





Advertising Revenue Subscription Revenue Total 
Cee $2,990 (68%) $1,078 (32%) $3,368 
Se ae 7,659 (79%) 2,001 (21%) 9,660 
~~ |) 12,828 (84%) 2,474 (16%) 15,302 

1931 

Group To. sssaes 2,713 (74%) 963 (26%) 3,676 
ee ee 7,027 (80%) 1,847 (20%) 8,874 
Group ITT ...... 11,59 (83.6%) 2,279 (16.4%) 13,872 
Starting with a report by a special as Cheltenham, designed by Ingalls 


committee of the Minnesota Editorial 
Association in 1914, there has been a 
consistent effort on the part of state and 
national press organizations to induce 
country publishers to base their adver- 
tising rates upon circulation, together 
with other cost factors. lor years the 
N. E. A. advertising conmmittee has 
recommended the following schedule of 
rates: 


Per Inch 


For 500 or less circulation. . 25c. 
For 1,000 or less circulation. . 30c. 
For 1,500 or less circulation. . 35c. 
For 2,000 or less circulation. . 40c. 
For 2,500 or less circulation. . 45c. 
For 3,000 or less circulation. . 48c. 
For 3,500 or less circulation. . Sic. 


The business reforms mentioned in 
the foregoing could not have been 
achieved without a corresponding ad- 
vancement in the use of mechanical 
equipment. The country newspaper has 
been compelled to keep abreast of the 
radical changes that have taken place 
in America since 1884, one of which has 
been the more extensive use of machin- 
ery. 

_The era has seen the hand composi- 
tion slowly give way before the machine 
operator. In this period inventors pro- 
duced type-setting machines. These 
worked from methods of lithographic 
impression, papier-maché impression, 
steel bands carrying alphabets which 
cculd be assembled in different posi- 
tions, and, fortunately, the principle 
of the independent circulating matrix 
which could be assembled in lines pre- 
paratory to the casting of solid slugs. 
Viewed with skepticism for many years 
by. rural publishers, type-setting ma- 
chines gained their real hold on the 
offices of the weekly press onlv after 
they had performed satisfactorily for 
many years in the daily newspaper and 
publication offices. Although there was 
a widespread use in the early 1900's, the 
great acceptance was in the decade of 
1910-1920, 

In 1932, Moore and Roe reported in 
the Third National Survey, which cov- 
ered the weekly and small daily news- 
paper industry of the United States for 
1931, that 74 per cent of the small week- 
lies owned type-setting machines ; 21 per 
cent “farmed out” their composition; 
and 5 per cent of the publishers used 
and composition and plate matter. 
These figures related to towns under 
1000 population. 

t is a great stride, indeed, from the 
tarly issues of weekly papers published 
on Washington hand presses, through 
the days of the Campbell country hand 
cylinder, and Cottrell’s press with the 
Patented air-spring, to the modern, 


Kimball in collaboration with Bertram 
C. Goodhue, and produced in 1905. The 
American Type Founders Company 
made it available in hand type and the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company re- 
leased it in matrices, simultaneously. 
Either Caslon, Bodoni, Cloister, Goudy 
and Kennerly fonts are to be found in 
the up-to-date offices of today, and 
these frequently include more than one 
or two series. The sans serif faces of 
today are replacing many of the older 
Gothics as advertising headline types, 
and News Gothic and the American or 
Herald Gothic are giving way to Chel- 
tenham or Bodoni as a headline letter. 

It is interesting to note that with the 
widespread improvement in the mechani- 
cal departments, in circulation manage- 
ment, and in business practices gener- 
ally, there was a corresponding im- 
provement in the make-up and content 
of papers. Single-line label headlines 
gave way to attractively set headlines of 
more than one deck; front pages were 
assembled with as much care as an en- 
terprising merchant gave to his show- 
case. Principles of balance, symmetry 
and harmony were employed as substi- 
tutes for the old rule of making up 
“with a shovel”. Legible body type was 
adopted. 

Changes in the news, feature, and 
editorial content of the newspaper have 
their social causes as well as in the 
business and mechanical field. True, 
the rural paper never was affected by 
the methods of metropolitan journalism 
to the degree that the small town daily 
has succumbed, yet social changes in the 
village and town have made their mark. 

The rural paper is still sober, ser- 
ious, and non-sensational. It does nut 
exploit crime and sensation. Rural and 
village residents achieve an inside view 
of such sensational incidents, know the 
worst aspects of their life through the 
medium of gossip, and in his primary 
group relationship with his readers, a 
rural editor is constrained to minimize 
the sensational and “play up” the con- 

cructive aspects of community life. 

The rural paper is still the friend 
of the reader and it brings the tidings 
of homely and neighborly things in the 
language of the common man. 

While the general spirit of the paper 
has not changed greatly, albeit it is bet- 
ter tempered and has a broader out- 
look than its brother of earlier day, 
nevertheless the competition from daily 
papers brought in to the community, 
first by daily stage and railroad and 
later by automobile bus, has had _ its 
effect on the contents of the weekly. 
The increased magazine reading in the 
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PAST PRESIDENTS OF THE NATIONAL 
EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION 





Founder and First President—B. B. Herbert 
(deceased), Daily Republican. Red Wing, 
Minnesota. Elected February, 1885, at 
New Orleans, Lousiana. 

Second President—C. H. Jones (deceased), 
Lockwood Press, New York City. Elected 
February, 1886, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Third President—Gov. A. B. White, State 
Journal, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
Elected September, 1887, at Denver, Colo- 
rado, 

Fourth President—James R. Bettis (de- 
ceased), Democrat, Little Rock, Aakansas, 
Elected November, 1888, at San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Fifth President—Chas. A. 
Gazette and Chronicle, Pawtaucket, 
Elected August, 1889, at Detroit, 
gan. 

Sixth President—E. W. Stephens (deceased), 
Herald, Columbia, Mo. Elected June, 1890, 
at Boston, Massachusetts. 

Seventh President—W. S. Cappeller (de- 
ceased), News, Mansfield, Ohio. Elected 
June, 1891, at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Eighth President—B. J. Price, Star and 
Times, Hudson, Wisconsin. Elected May, 
1892, at San Francisco California. 

Ninth President—Walter Williams, Herald. 
Columbia, Missouri. Elected May, 1893, at 
Chicago, Illinois. Dean of School of Jour- 
nalism and President, State University, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Tenth President—A. O. Bunnell (deceased), 
Advertiser, Dansville, N. Y. Elected July, 
1894, at Asbury Park, New Tersey. 

Eleventh President—R. H. Thomas (de- 
ceased), Farmer’s Friend, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. Elected January, 1896, at St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Twelfth President—Louis Holtman, 
sonian, Shelbyville, Ind. Elected 
ary, 1897, at Galveston, Texas. 

Thirteenth President—Joseph M. Maccabe 
(deceased), Argus, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Elected September, 1898, at Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Fourtcenth President—R. H. Henry (de- 
ceased), Clarion-Ledger, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. Elected July, 1899, at Portland, 
Oregon. 

Fifteenth President— Matt Parrott (de- 
ceased), Reporter, Waterloo, Iowa. Elected 
March, 1900, at New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Sixteenth President—F. B. Baiilio (deceased), 
Review, Cleburne, Texas. Elected to 
Presidency upon death of Mr. Parrott. 

Seventeenth President—Albert Tozier, Pa- 
cific Farmer, Portland, Oregon. Elected 
June, 1901, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eighteenth President—Garry <A. Willard 
(deceased), Herald, Boonville, New York, 
Elected April, 1902, at Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas. 

Nineteenth President—P. V. Coilins fde- 
ceased), Agriculturist, Minneapolis, Minne- 


Lee (deceased), 
Rm. © 
Michi- 


Jeffer- 
Febru- 


sota. Elected July, 1903, at Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

Twentieth President—W. W. Screws (de- 
ceased), Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. Elected May, 1904, at St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Twenty-first President—John Dymond (de- 


ceased), Sugar Planter, New Orleans, La. 
Elected July, 1905, at Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
Twenty-second President—John FE. Junkin, 
Bulletin, Sterling, Kansas. Elected June, 
1906, at Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Twenty-third President—H. B. Varner (de- 
ceased), Dispatch, Lexington, N. C. 
Elected June, 1907, at Norfolk, Virginia. 
Twenty-fourth President—Will H. Mayes, 
Bulletin, Brownwood, Texas. Elected 
August, 1908, at St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Twenty-fifth President—A. N. 
ceased), 
burg, Pa. 
Wash. 

Twenty-sixth President—J. P. Baumgartner, 
Register, Santa Ana, Calif. Elected Feb- 


Pomeroy (de- 
Franklin Repository, Chambers- 
Elected July, 1909, at Seattle, 


ruary, 1910, at New Orleans, La. (Silver 
Anniversary Convention.) 
Twenty-seventh President—R. E. Dowdell 


(deceased), Advocate, Artesian, South Da- 
kota. Elected July, 1911, at Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Twenty-eighth President—A. D. Moffett (de- 
ceased), Daily Record, Elmwood, Indiana. 
Elected July, 1912, at Chicago, Illinois. 

Twenty-ninth President—J. Clyde Oswald, 
American Printer, New York City. Elected 
July, 1913, at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Thirtieth President—George E. Hosmer, Her- 
ald, Fort Morgan, Colorado. Elected May, 
1914, at Houston, Texas. 

Thirty-first President—Lee J. Rountree (de- 
ceased), Eagle, Bryan, Texas. Elected 
June, 1915, at Los Angeles, California. 

Thirty-second President—E. H. Tomlinson 
(deceased), Daily Record, Morristown, N. 
J. Elected July, 1916, at New York. 

Thirty-third President—H. C. Hotaling, En- 
terprise, Mapleton, Minnesota. Elected 
July, 1917, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Thirty-fourth President—Guy U. Hardy, 
Daily Record, Canon City, Colorado. 
Elected June, 1918, at Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas. 

Thirty-fifth President — Edward Albright, 
News, Gallatin, Tenn. Elected August, 
1919, at Victoria, British Columbia. 

Thirty-sixth President—Will Wilke, Gazette, 
Grey Eagle, Minn. Elected June, 1920, at 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Thirty-seventh President—E. E. Brodie, En- 
terprise. Oregon City, Oregon. Elected 
March, 1921, at St. Augustine, Florida. 

Thirty-eighth President—J. C. Brimblecom 
(deceased), Graphic, Newton, Massachu- 
setts. Elected July, 1922, at Missoula, 
Montana, 

Thirty-ninth President—Wallace Odell, News, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. Elected July, 1923, ‘at 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 

Fortieth President—Edgar S. Bronson (de- 
ceased), American, El Reno, Oklahoma. 
Elected May, 1924, at Oklahoma City, Ok- 
lahoma. 

Succeeded on his death by Vice-President 
George W. Marble (deceased), Tribune, 
Fort Scott, Kansas. 

Forty-first President—Frank O. Edgecombe, 
Signal, Geneva, Neb. Elected June, 1925, 
at Richmond, Virginia. 

Forty-second President—Herman Roe, News, 
Northfield, Minnesota. Elected Tuly, 1926, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Forty-third President—Charles M. Meredith, 
Free Press, Quakertown, Pennsylvania. 
Elected June, 1927, at Omaha, Nebraska. 

Forty-fourth President, Erwin Funk, Demo- 
crat, Rogers, Arkansas. Elected May, 1928, 
at Memphis, Tennessee. 

Forty-fifth President—L. C. Hall, Courier, 
Wareham, Massachusetts. Elected July, 
1929, at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Forty-sixth President—George B. Dolliver, 
Moon-Journal, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Elected June, 1930, at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

Forty-seventh President—L. 
Record, Bristow, Oklahoma. 


M. Nichols, 
Elected June, 


1931, at Atlanta, Georgia. 
Forty-eighth President—Justus F. Creamer, 
Daily News, Orange, California. Elected 


July, 1932, Los Angeles, California. 
Forty-ninth President—Walter D. Allen, 
Chronicle, Brookline, Massachusetts. Elected 
June, 1933, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Fiftieth President—Kenneth F. Baldridge, 
Democrat, Bloomfield, Iowa. Elected May. 
1934, St. Louis, Missouri. 








past quarter of a century made its im- 
pact also. The rapid means of com- 
munication plus the desire of publishers 
to gain new readers to satisfy adver- 
tisers that they were covering their 
“trade area” have been twin forces in 
the alteration of weekly newspaper con- 
tent. 

One of the outstanding changes of 
the early 1900’s was the great advance 
in the attention paid to rural circulation 
and country correspondence. The rule: 
The most important news in the paper 
is your own name in print, which had 
been applied for decades in the local 
and personal columns, was given a fur- 
ther practical application in its exten- 
sion to the rural routes, especially to 
small communities built around schools, 
churches, and corner stores, or about 
strictly geographical areas or topo- 
graphical units. 

Other specialized interests made their 
appearance in the news columns of the 


weekly press to meet the increasingly 
expanding interest of readers or groups 
of the reading public. The more varied 
social interests of rural people were re- 
ported in the paper. Specialized depart- 
ments included humor columns, person- 
alized editorial columns, health and 
household hints, children’s news, short 
biographies, 4-H club news, Boy Scout 
and Campfire Girls columns, agricul- 
tural notes by local persons, locally 
written material on flowers and gardens, 
theatre news. Contests and feature 
stories were introduced as further meas- 
ures of enlisting reader interest. 

It will be noted that some of these 
categories of news and feature material 
are typical of newspaper syndicate mat- 
ter. Mass production and, standardiza- 
tion, which have given rise to the syndi- 
cate, have affected the rural as well 
as the daily press. One of the most 
fundamental changes in the reading 

(Continued on page 254) 
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CHICAGO BOYS HAVE GONE FAR AND HIGH 


Crackling News of Amazing City of the Nineties Bred Reporters Who Won World Fame as Execu- 
tives, Authors, Rulers, and Diplomats 


By HENRY JUSTIN SMITH 


AUL PATTERSON, who has good 

ideas, suggested one to Epitor & 
PUBLISHER for an anniversary article— 
namely, that the period between 1895 
and 1915 saw the development in 
Chicago of newspapermen who after- 
ward became important in many parts 
of the country. Epitor & PUBLISHER 
asked the writer to look into this, and 
it became a congenial effort, but not an 
altogether successful one. If there had 
been time for a lot of correspondence, 
or a questionnaire such as schools of 
journalism are so fond of, one might 
hope to compile a complete roster. As 
it is, one can only search his memory. 
and hide behind the evasive terms “in- 
cluding” and “among those who.” It 
is to be hoped that anyone who dis- 
covers omissions will write disgusted 
letters calling attention to them. and 
thus supply the missing data. 

Perhaps no one will complain if this 
informal study goes back a little earlier 
than 1895, or even stretches a few vears 
beyond 1915. As it seems to the writer. 
one cannot understand the ’90s without 
thinking about the ’80s; and possibly 
there will be discovered in the period 
during the world war or just after it 


certain names that “belong.” 
Given this license, let us consider 
Chicago newspaperdom of 10 or 15 


years before the turn of the century. 
Looking back that far, one remarks a 
Tribune still under the active hand of 
Joseph Medill, a Times only just de- 
prived of the fiery domination of Wilbur 
F. Storey, an Inter Ocean that was in- 
fluential under Wm. Penn Nixon, a 
Herald enjoying a rebirth at the hands 


of James W. Scott, a Daily News 
flourishing under the partnership of 
Victor F. Lawson and Melville E. 
Stone, a Journal not only the oldest 


newspaper in the city, but one of the 
liveliest; and there were still others. 
Chicago itself at that time was extreme- 
ly “perky.” It had long since re- 
covered from the Great Fire, and was 
growing tremendously rich. All its 
activities were booming, and these in- 
cluded successful athletics, numerous 
theaters, gaudy restaurants, handsome 
bars, and hotels fit to entertain the kind 
of visitors Chicago had—and that meant 
nearly every notable person, foreign or 
American, who could find an excuse to 
go to the amazing city. 

Naturally, news was “hot,” newspaper 
competition was brisk, and the prizes 
went to the valiant. One can find in 
the crumbling files of that period ample 
evidence of the militancy and freedom 
of expression common to newspapers 
which had to live up to the bold and 
frontier-like nature of the city, or cease 
to live at all. One is almost startled, 
while wearing out his eyesight on some 
of those columns of fine print, to note 
how brilliantly written, how devil-may- 
care, how rich with detail keenly ob- 
served, the average newspaper story 
was. It is most interesting to study 
those products, in the "80s, of lead- pencil 
writing, composed in dark and _ primi- 
tive news-rooms, and printed on inade- 
quate presses. It is also saddening to 
reflect that almost all the bright men 
who hurled their talent into the job are 
dead or long since inactive. Here and 
there is a survivor, such as Charles 
H. Dennis, now and always of The 
Daily News, or that white-haired but 
spiritually youthful reporter, Malcolm 
McDowell. But the generation itself 
is gone—one which saw the rise of 
Stone, the young newspaper days of 
Brand Whitlock, William E. Curtis as 
a managing editor, Henry Ten Eyck 
White as a humorous columnist, Eu- 
gene Field in his prime, William Van 
3enthuysen a Chicago editor, and the 
slam-bang debut of James Keeley as a 
Chicago reporter. 

It was suggested that the ’90s could 
not be considered without the ’80s, and 
it seems manifest that the tremendous 
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THE TALE OF THREE BEATS 


ENRY JUSTIN SMITH, Chicago Daily News managing editor, re- 
recalled three interesting incidents in his experience that 
smacks of the stuff newspapermen like to talk about long after scoops are 


Mr. Smith remembers that at the time of Iroquois 
newspaper editors were not at first 
aware of the magnitude of the disaster. 
knew there was a fire, but the great loss 


News reporter, whose habits were none too good, 
ssing by the theater during the early stages 
of the panic within and noticed people clawing at 
gratings on the sidewalks. 
clawing that exits must be blocked and 
therefore, be terrific loss of life. 
telephoned the city editor and gave his paper in- 
formatiou that made it possible for the Daily News 
headlines 
official word was received. 

An example of an old experienced reporter 
“stood up” 
O’Rourke, Daily News reporter, came 
across the Clark street bridge just as the Eastland tipped over in the 
He saw the boat floundering in the river, noted the hun- 
dreds of excursionists sliding to their death and telephoned the Daily 
This figure hit the city desk like a 
thunderbolt, but the paper took O’Rourke’s estimate and used it in the 
It was later found the reporter had estimated the dead within 
approximately 100 of the actual drowned. 

Mr. Smith also recalled that once a city diver had come to the Daily 
News regarding an error in the paper and the pleasant reception he re- 
ceived caused him to remember the paper when a big news story broke. 
Years after his visit, the city editor received a telephone call from the 
diver, who said he was 40 feet under Lake Michigan near a crib, where 
14 men had been killed. The diver had telephoned the city hall from 
an under-water station and had asked the city hall switchboard operator 
to connect him with the Daily News. 
courtesy by giving firsthand news of the unusual underwater construc- 


They 
of life 
It so happened that a certain Daily 


He deduced from this 


He 


reporting many dead before 


throughout a major disaster, 


He repaid the newspaper for its 








enthusiasm and fighting spirit that went 
into the papers in the latter decade 
must have carried over into the one 
which saw the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, the A. R. U. strike, the ’96 
political campaign and many other ex- 
traordinary events. Newspaper zeal 
not only continued, but increased; and 
as regards personnel, the early 90s and 
their doings brought recruits who made 
the scene all the more delightful. One 
need only think of George Ade and 
John McCutcheon to realize that there 
must have ibeen many who savored 
the exciting, babel-like, tough but fasci- 
nating life of Chicago in what we call 
the “Worlds Fair period,” and were 
sworn to newspaper service there for 
as long as it amused them. 


Moreover, jobs were by no means 
scarce. In 1892 there were exactly 
twice as many standard daily papers 


printed in the English language as 
there now are. If a man “had a dif- 
ference” with the Daily News city edi- 
tor he could walk across the street 
into another job; if he got drunk after 
midnight press time he could climb onto 
another payroll almost before he was 
sober. This happened, I am_ told, 
oftener then than now; but maybe I 
am misinformed. 


Life was strenuous, but at the same 
time it had its conveniences. Paul 
Bourget, who inspected Chicago news- 


paper plants in 1894, wrote an article 
describing the printing of a Sunday 
edition of twenty-four (!) pages, which 
he called a “daily encyclopedia”; and 
he remarked that such a “collossal pro- 
ject” required that “workmen and edi- 
tors be able to take their meals at any 
hour, and without leaving the building. 
They have therefore their own bar and 
restaurant.” 

There are employé cafes in some of 
our plants now, but official bars are 
apparently lacking. 

Why should not newspaper men 
born to celebrity have chosen to “grow 
up” in Chicago forty or more years 


ago? There were jobs, there was news, 
there was frenzied competition, there 
was a city ready to applaud daring and 
originality—no smart young fellow could 
resist that combination of circumstances, 
nor fail to benefit from it professionally. 

Now what about the ten years, or 
thereabouts, that followed? 

At this point Paul Patterson himself 
should come forward with some 
memoirs, since he is an alumnus of the 
Chicago newspaper “college,” which he 
entered as a Tribune reporter in 1899; 
or else let the reader turn to what Ed- 
ward S. Beck has to tell in this issue 
about the gay "90s on Chicago’s news- 
paper row. Someone else, a migrant 
from one staff to another, may have 
seen at close range all the leading men 
in the field when the new century ar- 
rived. The present writer saw few of 
them: the gracious Kohlsaat, the mercu- 
rial McAuliff, of the Times-Herald; 
Keeley as fire-eating managing editor 
of the Tribune; Horatio Seymour, chief 
spirit of John R. W alsh’s Chronicle: 
Andrew Lawrence and others launching 
the “Hearst papers”; or the big bosses 
of the Journal and Post. 

We of the Daily News Staff in the 
early 1900’s did have glimpses of the 
Post men toiling just across the alley 
from our tiny local room. We used to 
see them knocking out first-page stuff 
on typewriters clearly better than ours, 
and it seemed to us that they were all 
writing beautiful display-head stories, 
while we were doing measly paragraphs; 
but perhaps we fancied this. I do recall 
that Percy Hammond, then a Post re- 
porter, appeared to be favored of 
“Eddie” Pickard and the gods; but 
Percy deserved it. 

Though the names of Seymour, Kee- 
ley and others were only names, we had 
within our vision Mr. Dennis, the calm 
but forceful managing editor of the 
Record, and even closer at hand Charles 
M. Faye, managing editor of the Daily 
News, who alternately berated, praised 
and pleaded with a motley staff. 


During one of those years a scrawny, 
supersensitive young man was hoisted 
to the city desk by Mr. Faye. Tlie lat- 
ter at once installed a direct tele- 
phone to his own desk, operated by a 
crank, 

Promptly at 7:05 every morning the 
awiful screech of the telephone would 
split the ear of the city editor, and a 
voice would shout: 

“Why didn’t we have that wonderful 
police story the Journal had yesterday ?” 

And sometimes add: 

“The Journal always beats us on a 
police story.” 

The bete noire of this kid city editor 
at the time was Billy McKay, city editor 
—aiterward managing editor—of the 
Journal. 

Billy, did you know? 

One’s memory of that time is filled 
with pictures of Faye, who was so tol- 
erant toward nearly everything except 
failure, driving his small company into 
the best they could do about national 
elections, or calamities like the assassi- 
nation of McKinley, or scandals; stand- 
ing at “the stone” on every big edition 
and driving printers too; facing like an 
anxious but indomitable captain the new 
problems which swarmed when the 
American arrived as a competitor. The 
Hearst papers hit the city with a 
crash. 

Their pictorial feats, their comics, their 
triumphant headlines, almost brought 
down the roof over our heads. But 
after the earthquake had rumbled for a 
time, we were still there! 

Clearly, the nature of the men who 
run newspapers is one thing that schools 
other men into character such as pos- 
sessed by those who have “graduated” 
from Chicago. Another thing is the 
nature of the events to be dealt 
with. 

Chicago of the new century had a high 
voltage which could make or break 
workers on its newspaper row. It was 
not politics which exploded, it was . 
labor situation; if one were not drive 
half-frantic by a riotous strike, such a 
that of the teamsters in 1903, or by a 
wild-west exploit like that of the “car- 
barn bandits,” he was covering a fatal 
fire—rotten fire escapes, of course—or 
rising to what heights he could in hand- 
ling a major tragedy, the Iroquois The 
ater disaster. And all the time the city 
rose taller with its skyscrapers, and 
stretched out in boulevards and parks; 
its traffic acquired the automobile, its 
downtown streets became chaos; its 
cross-currents of vice and reform led to 
whirlpools of action and cataracts of 
speech; its financial warfares and trow- 
bles broke out in news testing the re 
source and poise of every editor. 

Such extras! Such “late watches.” 

“Capt. Streeter in new battle !” 

“Dowie pursued by angry mob!” 

“Police captain on grid.” 

“Great strike ends.” 

“Death of Marshall Field.” 

“White Sox world’s champions.” 

“Landis fines Standard Oil Company 
$29,000,000.” 

“John R. Walsh bank fails.” 

“Stockyards denounced in sensational 
report. dg 

“Rockefeller gives U. of C. ten mil- 
lion.” 

“Red-light dives closed.” 


“Steamer Eastland capsizes ; hundreds 
dead.” 
And milder things, such as “New 


twenty- story building planned” ; “Field 
Museum site assurred,” “Aviators break 
records on lake front.” 

Then the world war period, the polit- 
ical rise of William Hale Thompson, 
the race riots, the labor grafters, the 
beer wars, the enthronement of Al Ca- 
pone, the gang murders—and back of 
these, an expanding and ever more beat- 
tiful Chicago which established its City 

(Continued on page 286) 
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AMERICAN JOURNALISM 245 YEARS OLD 


First Paper a “Broadside” Issued During Boston Revolt Against Andros 
and Gazette, Both of Boston, Had Long Careers 


By DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 


Director of Typography, Ludlow Typograph Company 


UITE unobtrusive, but of vast im- 

portance as the herald of a new 
function of the printing press, was a 
broadside issued by Samuel Green, Jr., 
printer of Boston, in the fall of 1689. 
This was headed The Present State of 
the New-English Affairs. Under this 
heading it carried the explanatory line 
“This is Published to prevent False Re- 
ports.” Printed on one side of the sheet 
only, this broadside contained, first, “An 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Mather, 
To the Governour, Dated Sept. 3, 1689, 
from Deal in Kent,” which was “Super- 
scribed To the Honourable Simon Brad- 
street, Esq.; Governour of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony in N-England.” This 
was followed by “A Passage extracted 
from the Publick News-Letter, Dated 
July 6, 1689.” Then came a paragraph 
“Extracted from a Letter of Mr. 
Mather, to his Son, Dated Sept. 2, 
1689,” followed by paragraphs relating 
to the bill in Parliament for the restora- 
tion of charters and to the arrest of 
former Governor Edmund Andros. All 
of this was occasioned by Boston insur- 
rection against Andros in April, 1689, 
following the dethronement of James II 
and the crowning of William III. 








This little broadside was the earliest 
American attempt at anything even 
vaguely resembling a newspaper and the 
first publication of foreign news, as 
such, in the colonies. Even in England, 
the newspaper at that date was still 
something of a novelty, having only re- 
cent!y outgrown the form of an irregu- 
larly issued “news letter” printed in 
broadside or pamphlet form. The colo- 
nial newspapers followed much the same 
line of development before becoming 
regularly isued weeklies. And for more 
than a century after Mr. Green's bulletin 
on “New-English affairs,” the broad- 
side continued to be a favored means of 
addressing the public, with news or 
propaganda, alongside and often quite 
independent of the newspapers. 

Other such news bulletins appeared at 
Boston later in the year 1689, until the 
government finally ordered the suppres- 
sion of all such broadsides as “tending 
to the disturbance of the peace.” But 
whether the governing authorities liked 
it or not, a beginning had been made of 


The Prefeat = 


N ew-Enelifh Affairs. 





This is Publilled to preoint Falle Reports 





is Eztra® of a Leiter from Adr, Mather, To the Go- 
_ rerrour, Dated Sept. 3. 1689 from Deal in Kear, 

He Houfe of Commons Ordered a Bill 

to be drawn up forthe Reftoration of 

Charters to all Corporations Some 
: Enemies of New-Englend did beftir 
thenifelveson that O-cafion. But it has pleafed 
God to fiucrsed Endeavourn and Sollicitattons here 
f> ie, as that N. E. is particularly mentioned in 
th: B ll. 

Ic has been read twice, and after that referred 
satya Commitec for Emendations What con- 
ceras N. Eaa!sud paff2d without any great ep- 
ehtions The Bill has been in pate read che third 
Time, and she Charters of N.-Eng. then alfo pa 
f2d without Obje€ion. ‘Oaly fome Additional 
Claules roipsctiig Corporations here, cauled Des 
bares, fo chat z!re Bill is noe as vet Ena@ed. 

In ths larer end of Fane, a Veile! trom Meant 
Hype arreved heze, which brought your Declarati- 
Crof April 1. with an account of the Revoluri- 
= m we et go no = after 1 went to 

mp70t Cowr:, and ha: vour t wait on. Hi: 
Moe tno wold mo Fao de bt tna His 
was tell plesfed with what was done in New: Eagland, 
ad that be wow!l order the Secterary of State to figni- 
fe Jo muchend that His SubjeGs there flwul.! have their 
Ascient Rights and Priviledges refered to them, — 

The King lias fent a Gracious Letter ( which 
was delivered to me, and tf U reusn not my fell, 
1 (hall take care that it be fent to You ) bearing 
Date Angel 11. Whercin He fignifies His Royal Ap- 
probation of what has been done at on,, 
and affures you that the Governmenc there fall 
be fettled, fo as fball be for the Security and 
Satisfaction of His Subjedsin that Colony, and 
inthe mean time bids you go onto Admunifter 
tive Laws,and manage che Government, according 
a: in your Addreis you have Petitioned, fal 

My Lord Mordent ( now Earl of Mowmouth') 
bad: me affure you that He would be your Friend, 
and he bade me tell you from him, That -your 
Charters flrowld ive reftored te you by AB of Parliament! 

I have been with molt of the Kings molt Hon- 
ourable Privy Council, who have promiled to be- 
friend New-England as chere thal be occafion for 
i, The like | may Gay, of all the Leading-men 


in 4 a te 
ave inthe Downs a fortnight, and A« 
hes but the Wind has 


board Mr Clark, feveral Nig 
nd we now hear that the 


againft us. 
New-fund- Land Convoyes (on whole Afdiiftance 


we had a Dezeadance) are gone 


Super{cribed Te the Honourable 
Sumoa Beadftreer, E/7; 


Goveraear of the Maffeehafets Colony in N- Englaid, 


SO ene oe 


% TA Pafage extratted from the publick Metise 
Letter, Dated July 6. 1689, 


The people of New-Eagland having made ¢ 
‘ thorow Revolution, and fecured the publick 
Criminals. On Thurfday laft, the Reverend 
and Learned Mr. Mather, Prefident of the Cel- 
ledge, and Minifter of Boffom, waited on the 
King ; and in a moft Excellent Speech laid be- 
fore His Majefty, the State of that People ; 
' faying, That they.were fober, and Indyftrious, 
{ and fit for Martial Service; and all with their 
Lives and Interefts were at His Muajefties Com- 
_ mand,to tender the fame unto Fis’ Majefty: 
That they defired nothing bat His Majefties Ace 
ceptance of what they bad done, and His Prote- 
: Bion; and that if His Majefty pleafed to encon- 
rage and Commifiion them, He might eafly be 

> Emperser of America. His Majefty 


- him, that He was pleafed with what 


for Hit, and for themfelves in the 
“on, and} thar their Privi z 
fhould be fecured uato them. 


Extratted froma Letter of Mr Mather, to his 
Sen, Dated Sept.2. 1689. 


* On Fuly 4. The King {aid unto 
‘He did kindly Accept o what was — Be 
fton. dad that His Sabjeds in New-England 
fhould have their Ancient Rights and Priviledges 
Rehkered and Confirmed ume them, Yea, He 

. told ae fa ae bis power to caufe 
it te one it foul lowe, 
ret affured of it. cileenaon 


The Charter-Bil is not finithed 
fome Additional Claufes vie 
tions here in England caufed a Debate ; and. 
the Parliament is for fome weeks Adjourned. 


Befides the Letter from the Kings Majefty, 
whereof we have notice as ants neni 
now arrived, an Order from His Majefty to 
the Govern meat, bearing Date, Fuly 30. 1689: 

equiring, Ziat Sir Edmund Androfs 
Edward Randolph, and others, that bave in 
Seized by the people of Botton, and fhall be at 
the Receipt of thefe Commands, Detained s/ere, 
cup Fs py ” Sent on Board the firft 
hip, bound to Es:sland er witat a 
be objected againft them. smieaitiats ‘ss 





Potton, Printed and Scld by Samuel Greem, 1685, 


ee . 





what has since come to be perhaps the 
most potent of all the functions of the 
press. 

Two years after the appearance: of 
The Present State of New-English Af- 
fairs, the earliest known American at- 
tempt at establishing a regularly issued 
news sheet was made. This was Pub- 
lick Occurrences, Both Foreign and 
Domestick, a small four-page sheet with 
printing in two columns on the first 
three pages only. It was printed at 
“Boston, Thursday, Sept. 25th, 1690,” 
by Richard Pierce for Benjamin Harris, 
and announcement was made that, “It is 
designed, that the Countrey shall be fur- 
nished once a moneth (or if any Glut 
of Occurrences happen, oftener,) with 
an account of such considerable things 
as have arrived unto our Notice.” Pub- 
lick Occurrences had not been: licensed 
by the government, and the governor 
and council decided, in an order dated 
September 29, 1690, that it contained 
“reflections of a very high nature” and 
must be suppressed. It was also for- 
bidden “any person or persons for the 
future to set forth anything in print 
without license first obtained from those 
that are, or shall be appointed by the 
Government to grant the same,” and as 
a result no attempt was made at 
establishing another paper for fifteen 


In 1689—News Letter 


Affairs was printed by Samuel Green, 
Jr., and Publick Occurrences came from 
the rival office of Richard Pierce, who 
had opened a Boston printing shop in 
1684 and in 1687 had supplanted Samuel 
Green, Jr., as public printer. 

Benjamin Harris, for whom Pierce 
printed Publick Occurrences, was a 
London publisher and printer who came 
to Boston about 1688 and opened a book 
shop and printing establishment. In 
1692 he was made public printer, hold- 
ing that position for a year, when he 
was supplanted by Bartholomew Green. 
After publishing Publick Occurrences 
in 1690, Harris was associated with 
John Allen in 1691 and 1692. He con- 
tinued toprint in Boston as late as 
1694. 

Samuel Green, Jr., died some months 
before Publick Occurrences appeared, 
and his hali brother, Bartholomew Green, 
had taken his place, but only for a time. 
Among the important notes in the Pierce 
and Harris paper was one on the fire 
which swept Boston September 16 and 
17, 1690, which destroyed among other 
buildings the printing office of the 
Greens. 

The paper said, “the best furnished 
Printing-Press, of those few that we 
know of in America was lost; a loss 
not presently to be repaired.” 

The first American newspaper to go 
beyond its first issue was the Boston 
News-Letter, established April 24, 1704, 


years. _ by John Campbell and printed by 
The Present State of New-English (Continued on page 260) 
Zh RQ. € Numd. 1. 


The Bolt onN ews-Letter. 











London Fiying-Poft from Decemb. 24. to 4th, 1703. 


Ferers from Scotland bring us the Copy of 
a Sheet lately Printed there, Tntituled, 4 
jecfinable Alerm for Scotland. In a Letter 
Srent 1 Gentleman in the City, to bes Friend in 
; the Country, concerning the prefent Danger of 
ele Kingdom and cf the PicteRant Religion. ; : 
This Letter takes Notice, That Papifts fwarm in 
that Nation, that they trafhck more avowedly than | 
formerly, & that of | any Scores of Pricits and ! 
Jefuites ‘are come thither from France, and gone to | 
the: North, to the Highlands & i of the | 
Country. That the Minifters of the Highlands and 
North gave.in large Lifts of them to the Commit-| 
tre of fe General Aflembly, to be laid before the 


Frivy-Council. 














" Publithed by Authoricp. 


From QBonday April 17. co PPondayp April 24. 1704. 





From all this he infers, That they have hopes of 
Affiftance from France, otherwife they would never 
be fo impudent ; and he gives Reafons for his Ap- 
prehenfions that the Frencb King may find Troops 
thither this Winter, 1. Becaufe ¢ nglifh & Dutcn 
will not then be at Sea to oppofe them: 2. He can 
then deft fparethem, the Seafon of Aétion beyond 
Sea being over, 3. The Expeétation given h'm of a 
cenfiderable number to joyn them, may incourage 
him to the undertaking with fewer Men if he can 
but fend over a fuffcient number of Officers with 
Arms and Ammunition. 

_ He endeavours in the reft of his Letters to an: - 
fwer the foulifh Pretences of the Pretender's being a 
Proteftant, and that he will govern us according to 
Taw. He fays, that being bred up in the Reli- 
gion and Politicks of France, he is by Education a 








Istikewife obferves, that a great Number of -| iteted Enemy to our Liberty and Religion, “That 
thex ti!-affe€ted perfons are come over from : Franes,| the Obligations which he and his Family owe’ to ” 


undér’pretcnce of accepring her Majefty’s Gracious | the French King, muft neceflarily make 
Indemnity ; but, in reality, to increafé DiviGons in| wholly at his Dc 


the Nativn; and to entertain a Correfpondence with | 
Fronce: That their ill Inentions are evidedit trom | 
their talking big, their owning the Intereft of the} 


pretended King James VIL. their fecret Cabals, ; 
anétheir buying up of Arms and Ammunition, | 


wherever they can find them. sar 
Tathis he adds the late Writings and ASIngs 
of fome difaffe&ted Perfoas, many of whoni w= for 


“that Pretender, that feveral of them have declar'd | and Remifh 


| if 


| 
' 


= had rather embrace Popery than conform tc | ng \ 
the pocieat Government ; that they refufe to pray | Proteftant Subjects, both as Hereticks atid ‘Traitors. 


for the \ 
saign, an ogo — Pray in ex 
he King ana Ro amily ; 
pon ne Roe Prince who om thew'd them fo niuch 
Lindnef:. “He likewife takcs notice ef Letters not 
jong ago found in Cypher, and direéted to a 
“Perlon lately come thither from St. Germains, 
. He fays that the greateft Jacobites, who wilt not 


quelifie themfeives by taking the Oaths to Her Mz. | 


jelly, do now with the Papifts and their Compani- 
ans trom St.Gemaivs fet up for ihe Liberty of the 
Subjeét, contrary to their own Principles, but meer- 
“ty to keep up a Divifion in the Nation. He adds, 
that they aggravate thofe things which the People 
complain of, as to England‘s refufing to allow them 
¢ freedom of Trade, &c. and do all they can to fo- 
gnent Divifions b:twixt the Nations, and to obftruct 
A.RedrefS of thofe things complain‘d of. 
The Jacobites, he fays, do all they can to per- 
wade the Nation that their pretended King is a 
ae on in his Heart, tho” he dares not declare it 
avhile under the Power of France ; that he is ac- 
fuainted with the Miftakes of his Father's Go- 
vernment, will govern us more according to. Law, 
and endear himfelf to his Subjects. 
‘They magnifie the Strength of their own Party, 
sind the Weaknefs and, Divifions of the other, in 
to, facilitate and haften their Undertaking ; 
ee argue themfelves out of thcir Fears, and into 
“ghe higheft affurance of accomplithing their purpofe. 





im'to be’ 
ly at his Devotien, and to follow his Example, 

that if he ftupon the Throne, the three Natipns; 
mult be oblig'd to pay che Debt which he owes the 
Freach King for the Education of himfelf, and for 
Eatentaining his fuppofed Father and !s Fanpily., 
Aad Gince the King muft reftore him by Ais Troops, 
if ever he be reftored, he wilk fee to fecurg 
his own Debt before thofe ‘Troops leave Britain, 
The Prererider being a good Proficient is) ihe Frensb! 
ith Schools, he wili ucves chinke himfelf* 


‘d, but 





futhciently aven 


by the utter Ryiné of his 


ueen, but ufe the ambiguous word Sovs- | ‘The late Queen, his pretended Mother} who in 
vefs Words for | cold Blood when the was Queen of Briswiny advited 
and the charitable | to 





turn the Welt of Scotland into a hundakFjeld 
Ibe then for doing fo by the grearelt wae She 
Nation ; and, no doubt, is at Paigs to have hép pe- 
tended Son educated to her own Mind: The relive, 
he fayS, it were a great Madncfs in\the Nationto 
take a Prince bred up ia the horrid Sthoot af $ugras 
titude, Perfecution and Cruclty;’ and filted with 

geand Envy. The Jaccbites, he Says, both in 
stiand and at St.Germains, arg Ynpasient Wr 
their prefent Scraits, and knywiag’ sheit Cite 
ftances cannot de much wore ‘than _— a 
prefent, are the more inclinable tv the Undertak 
He adds, ‘That the French King knoyzg ikere cine 
be a more effectual way for fumfelf fotarzive ati 
Univerfal Monarchy, and to-euine the, Proteftane 
Intcreft, than by ferting up the Preténd2y'upon the 
Throne of Great Britain, he will in all! \provab:tily 
attempt it; and tho’ he fhould be perfweded that 
the Defign would mifcury inthe clofé, ye: hg can- 
not but reap fome Advantage by imbroiling the 
three Nations. ae * 

From all this the Author coricludes| it to be the 
Intereft_of the Nation, to grome for Self defenee; 


and fays, that a3 m ave. alceady taken Ke 
Alarm, and are fucniftg, te f:veWwizh Arms 
and Ammunition, he Bopes nnqent Wj! 










notonly allow it, but enoqurase it, fmcé the Nati. 
on ought all to appeat ag ne Maw ta the Defence 


Granddads of American journalism. At the left is a facsimile of the first newspaper broadside, published in Boston for one day five years before the famous 


Boston News-Letter, generally accredited press ancestor. 


in the pioneer journalism of the Colonies and also of Canada. 


The latter had a long and honorable career under the direction of several owners who achieved greatly 
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MAJORITY of American editors 

and editorial writers in a ques- 
tionnaire poll, conducted by Eprror & 
PUBLISHER during the past two weeks, 
vote that Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
solo flight to Paris, May 21, 1927, was 
the “most important news story appear- 
ing in the press in the 1884-1934 era, 
except, of course, the World War and 
signing of the armistice.” 

A majority of editors vote that Colo- 
nel Theodore Roosevelt was the “most 
fruitful news personality and dominant 
figure in the half-century period.” 

Joseph Pulitzer, publisher and editor 
of New York World, received the larg- 
est sia of votes as the “best (most 
useful or worthy) American editor and 
publisher in the half-century period. 
His chief editorial writer, the late Frank 
Cobb, received the highest vote as “fa- 
vorite newspaper writer in the same 
period.” Of living publishers Adolph 
S. Ochs, of New York Times, received 
the major vote. 


In the “favorite cartoonist, or comic 
artist’ class Jay N. (Ding) Darling, 


John T. McCutcheon and Rollin Kirby 
received the highest number of votes. 

In answer to the question: ‘“What 
has been the best (social, political or 
technical) achievement of the whole 
American press in 50 years”, a ma- 
jority of editors voted for “editorial in- 
dependence, liberation from blind par- 
tisanship,” and also for “general dis- 
semination of up-to-date knowledge and 
exposure of fraud.” 

The final question in the Eprror & 
PUBLISHER poll was: “What do you con- 
sider the best single news stunt (enter- 


prise, ‘scoop’ or policy) of any news- 
paper or group of newspapers in the 
period?” There was a wide variation 


in responses, but the largest number of 

editors selected New York World’s op- 

position to the Ku Klux Klan.” 

The questionnaire was sent to a list 
of nearly 500 editors and editorial writ- 
ers. About half the number answered, 
but most of the responses were incom- 
plete, and therefore the results cannot 
be computed accurately by a system of 
averages. 

The complete poll follows: 

Question No. 

Except for the World War and Ar- 
mistice, what event in the 1884-1934 
era do you believe was the most 
important “story” appearing in 
the American press? 

Answers: 

“Lindbergh’s first solo flight to Paris” 
(12 votes). 

“Advent of the ‘New Dealers’” (10). 
“Sinking of the ‘Maine,’ 1898, chang- 
ing course of U. S. history” (8). 

“Assassination of President McKin- 
ley (6). 

“Russian Revolution” (5). 

“Bank Holiday, March, 1933” (5). 

“Economic collapse of 1929, marking 
the end of an era in American life” 
(4). 

“Wreck of the S.S. Titanic” (3). 

“Election of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as President” (4). 

“Invention of the automobile” (2). 

“San Francisco earthquake and fire 
of April, 1906” (2). 

“Spanish-American War and emer- 
gence of U 









U. S. as world power” 






(2). 
“Lindbergh kidnapping” (3). 
“Wright Brothers’ first 
flight” (3). 
‘Bryan’s defeat in 1896” (2). 
“Foundation Institute of Paris, Nov. 
14, 1884, to carry on work of Louis 







airplane 






dent Woodrow 
Wilson, 1912” 
(1). 

“Starting of Ten- 
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Defeat of “‘K. K. K.”’ Finest Enterprise 





By WARREN L. BASSETT 


Pasteur, then well recognized” (1). 


“Accession of Emperor William II, 


1888” (1). 


to throne of Germany, 


“Death of Pope Leo” (1). 
“Battle of Manila Bay” (1). 
“Fall of 


bank holi- 
gold stand- 


English pound, 
day, abandonment of 
ard” (1). 


“Laying of oceanic cable” (1). 
“Bolshevik persecution of Christian- 


ity” (1) ; = 
“Marconi’s development of radio 
(1). 
“Election of William McKinley, 


1896” (1). 


“The Hoover war debt moratorium” 


(1) 


“1929-34 depression 
and the poltico- 
economic 
justments it com- 
pelled” (1). 

“Creation of the 
League of Na- 
tions” (1). 

“Mussolini’s march 
on Rome” (1). 

“Election of Presi- 


read- 


nessee Valley ex- 
periment 
gress” (1). 


Con- 


under authority of 


x ok 
Question No. 2 


(a) Name the single personality of any 
nation 
been the best ‘ 
ful news source or 


which you 
‘story’ 


regard as having 
(the most fruit- 
dominant tnflu- 


ence), in the half century period. 
(b) Why? 
Answer: 


(34 votes). Why: 

“Versatility, romantic success as 
politician, soldier and writer, col- 
or-ful, idosyncrasies and appeal to 
the crowd.” 

“Personality, romance, position.” 
“Many sided nature, vigorous lead- 
ership, fearless expression of 
policy and opinion. 

“Precedent breaking dramatic, in- 
div idualist.” 
3ecause he typified the American 
spirit.’ 

“Big stick, patriotic angle.” 

“Most active on all fronts.” 
3iggest news source.’ 

“From 1901 until his death in 1918 
more peonle hung on to his words 
than those of any other man.” 

“Anti-trust activity. anti-political 

machine stand, policies on social, 

economic, religious and interna- 
tional questions, unbounded physi- 
cal and mental energy.” 

Colorful and extremely vocal per- 

sonification of the American 
spirit of his day.” 

“Wide range of activities.” 

“Most fruitful news source and 
dominant influence.” 

“Picturesque personality, dominat- 
ing ideals over a long period of 
years.” 

“Actions, opinions, 

“Ablest and most 
dividual.” 

“His acts and policies were ‘good 
copy’, and were reflected in the 
acts and policies of others even 
to the present day.” 


‘ 


individuality.” 
interesting in- 


“People read what he said and he 


gave his stuff punch.” 


“Firm Re and caused recog- 


nition of power.” 

“Great activity os lm a dra- 
matic public career.” 

“Because truly or 


“His policies, 


“He knew how 


“Because of his typical 





President 


speciously he 
personified to the nations the ideal 


American.” - 


“He captured the popular imagina- 
tion as the typical American. 
courage, name, still 
live.” 


“Everybody liked him—he was four 


square. 


“He influenced politics and business 


for 25 years.” 


“Spanish-American war presidency, 


Bull-Moose 


colorfulness.” 


campaign, general 

best to dramatize 

sound news. 

American 

personality.” 

“Because of his 
dynamic capacity 
for self-dramati- 
zation as a popu- 
lar hero.” 

“Most newsy and 
dominant.” 

“Simply because he 
WAS.” 

“Fighter, states- 
man. More per- 
sons interested in 
him. Greater ap- 
peal to popular 
imagination.’ 

“Because he 
marked the turn 

of this country from old ways and 

old standard.” 

“Colorful personality; had the ‘it’ 
which made him good copy, with 
record of achievement over long 
terms of years to keep him in 
public eye.” 

Woodrow 
votes). Why: 

“His rise to a position where the 
whole world was at his feet and 
hanging on his words, only to 
drop in a few months to tragic 
defeat, illness and death.” 

“World-wide influence of idea.” 

“Attracted more attention than any 
other individual in the world dur- 
ing the most intense years of the 
half-century, and conceived the 
idea of the League of Nations.” 

“He had 8-cylinder intelligence and 
a loose steering wheel which 
made news.” 

“A vision of democracy and peace; 
inspired the world.” 

“Created a new theory of interna- 
tionalism.” 

“His life affected the lives of more 
people than any other personality 
in 50 years.” 

“Partly because he served during 
the war period, largely because 
he gave us new conceptions which 
though temporarily obscured, ul- 
timately will have a profound ef- 
fect.” 

“Most successful in essaying and 
dramatizing the idealism of large 
numbers of people.” 

“Effect on history through 
war.” 

“Dominated the scene in the most 
crucial years of modern times.” 

“A power in his time.” 

“Most brilliant character in modern 
history.” 

“His leadership gave rebirth to na- 
tions which had lost their birth- 
right and identity. At a time 
when civilization was tottering on 
the brink of doubt and denial, he 
was universally acclaimed the 
foremost advocate of human rights 
against intriguing interests. His 

public service not only enhanced 
the permanent well- being of his 
own countrymen, but contributed 


Wilson (15 


world 


“He and his 


Kaiser Wilhelm II (6 votes). 


EDITORS VOTE LINDBERGH FEAT BEST 
STORY; PULITZER GREATEST EDITOR 


In Questionnaire Say Frank Cobb Best Writer, Col. Roosevelt Dominant News Personality, ‘“Ding’’, 
McCutcheon and Kirby Favorite Cartoonists, Free Press Best Achievement and 


in no small degree to the future 
welfare of other peoples.” 


“Outlawing of war through com- 


bination of powers.’ 


President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


(11 votes). Why: 


“Keen sense of publicity values and 


maker of big news.” 
‘new deal’ lifted the 
greatest nation back onto the road 
of world leadership.” 


“He caught the imagination of the 


world by appealing personality, 
overcame physical handicap, es- 
caped assasination, and made his- 
tory.” 

“Touched the lives of all 
cans.” 

“Holds position of unique power 
and is the source of highly im- 
portant news.” 

“Changed the world’s history.” 

“Inaugurated revolutionary changes 
and is possessed of most power.” 

“Solely on account of his value as 
a source of ‘copy’. 

“Has more and varied news at fin- 
ger-tips than any other executive 
of influence.” 

“Because his administration has 
marked the most radical changes 
in government this country has 
experienced.” 

“He has won the world’s heart— 
makes good copy—is undaunted 
by physical ill—unconquerable of 
spirit—holds to a dream of hu- 
man good—is shadowed by trag- 
edy.” 


Ameri- 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh (7 votes). 
W 


hy: 

“Because of his personality and con- 
contributions to aeronautics.” 

“Public interest.” 

“Most fruitful news source.” 

“Most interesting American.” 

“Because of an outstanding historic 
feat.” 

“His feat captured the imagination 
of people of all nations.’ 

“He attained the status of world 
hero without design and retained 
it with unsullied personal char- 
acter.” 

Why: 

“For 27 years kept the world on 
tenterhooks, then landed in the 
soup.” 

“Disturbed world peace.” 

“Dominated European politics more 
than any other individual and 
therefore world events.” 

“He was in the key position in the 
events leading to the world’s 
greatest war and created dram- 
atic suspense through a combina- 
tion of power, ambition and in- 
stability.” 

“Because ‘his war’ brought about 
(or at least hastened) political, 
social, economic changes now evi- 
dent in every part of the world.” 

“He probably had the major influ- 
ence on world affairs.” 


Mussolini (2 votes). Why: 


“Public individual whose activity 
has been watched keenly and his 
words widely read.” 

“Because of length of influence; 
otherwise, Roosevelt. But Roose- 
velt is running him a_ close 
second.” 

Nikaoli Lenin (2 votes). Why: 

“Because he not only accomplished 
a tremendous restoration in 
Russia, but set the fashion for 
dictatorships the world over * * *. 
He has made more bad news that 
was big news than any other.” 


(Continued on page 266) 
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THE SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE’S FIELD 


Idea Upon Which L. H. Crall Founded His Pioneer Business in 1875 Has Remolded the Handling 


of “Foreign”? Advertising in Newspapers of the Country 


EVELOPMENT of the newspaper 

“special agent,” or publisher’s rep- 
resentative—to use the more favored 
term of the present—has had a sweeping 
influence on the methods of handling 
general advertising in the newspapers of 
the nation; yet almost the entire history 
of the newspaper representatives is in- 
cluded in the last half-century. It was 
only nine years before that—in 1875— 
L. H. Crall, generally credited with be- 
ing the first of the modern representa- 
tives, had opened his office in the Ben- 
nett Building, at Nassau and Fulton 
streets, New York, and had started out 
to sell space for the Cincinnati Times, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Chicago I/n- 
ter-Ocean, Milwaukee Sentinel, and the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. All he had was 
an idea, and an agreement on the part 
of his publishers to pay him 15 per cent 
on whatever advertising he could dig 
of that 


up. Out at idea has grown a 
system by which practically all the 
larger newspapers and many of the 


smaller ones have their own representa- 
tives in the centers where advertising 
is placed. 

Under the old system the newspapers 
were theoretically represented by the 
general advertising agents, who acted 
primarily as space brokers and gave no 
copy service, no research service, and 
none of the other services which now 
are commonplace. The trouble with that 
arrangement from the newspaper's 
standpoint was that the agency placed 
advertising in all newspapers and was 
not interested in one more than in its 
competitors. 

Possession of newspaper lists and 
good working knowledge about the bot- 
tom prices which publishers would ac- 
cept was the general agency’s chief 
stock in trade. The agency did not 
hesitate to beat down rates—in fact, 
ability to do that was one of its assets. 
It played one newspaper against an- 
other, so that not infrequently advertis- 
ing was placed in the paper of lowest 
rate. regardless of the circulation and 
quality. And if an agency was just 
ignorant about a city or a newspaper, 
advertising might be diverted elsewhere 
without real reason. 

The “special agency” on the other 
hand, gave a newspaper individual rep- 
resentation, helped maintain its rates, 
improved collections, and not infre- 
quently gave the publisher broad coun- 
sel on business matters and _ helped 
develop market data that would help 
make advertising successful. 

It is significant that as the specias 
representative system grew, the adver- 
tising agencies slackened emphasis on 
their ability to buy space at bargain 
rates and concentrated more on service 
to the advertiser in preparing his copy 
and outlining his sales strategy. 

Mr. Crall, whose idea was destined 

to work such changes, had been em- 
ployed as an advertising solicitor in Cin- 
cinnati and made periodic trips to New 
York to see about foreign advertising 
contracts. E. B. Mack and F. T. Mac- 
Fadden, also of Cincinnati, did the 
same, and the three compared notes 
from time to time. 
_ Considering the possibility of increas- 
ing the linage obtained, and the reluc- 
tance of a publisher to keep a man in 
New York all the time at full salary, 
Mr. Crall worked out the idea of repre- 
senting papers in several cities, paying 
his own expenses, and collecting a com- 
mission on the space he sold—essen- 
tially the basis upon which the publish- 
er’s representative works today. 

The others of the trio developed the 
same idea, and within a few months 
Mack and MacFadden had taken desk- 
room in the same office with Crall. 
Mack represented the Cincinnati Gazette, 
the Chicago Times, Louisville Commer- 
cial, and the St. Louis Missouri Repub- 
lican. MacFadden had on his list the 








Cincinnati Commercial and the Chicago 
Tribune. 

The example was followed within a 
few years by others. One firm that 
should not be overlooked, because of its 
importance in the history of the move- 
ment, was the S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency. which was established in 1880 
and in the next half-century placed more 
than $80,000,000 of national advertising 
in newspapers. Samuel C. Beckwith, the 
founder, was killed in a wreck in 1905, 
but the business was carried forward 
by a brother, J. T. Beckwith, until it 
was overcome last year by difficulties 
incident to the depression. 

Another early representative was A. 
Frank Richardson, who founded an 


in newspapers, using many hundreds of 
lines each year. Advertising rates were 
uncertain because national, or “foreign” 
advertising, was a new development 
and represented increased revenue not 
originally contemplated in the publishing 
of a newspaper. 

Much of the space buying for national 
advertising at first was conducted by 
large medicine manufacturers, who sent 
traveling advertising managers to each 
newspaper publisher. 
made the best bargains possible and in 
many cases paid for the space by giving 
the newspaper type or other printing 
material. 

Early representatives, engaging in a 
new business, were like other pioneers 
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agency in New York in 1882, to which 
the present John Budd Company traces 
its ancestry. In Chicago Henry De 
Clerque started special representation 
of newspapers in 1887, and the next year 
Fmanueit Katz arrived in New York 
and started the E. Katz Special Agency. 
Others who started in the business 
among the earliest included J. P. Mc- 
Kinney, R. R. Mulligan, W. D. Ward, 
John B. Woodward, F. St. John Rich- 
ards, S. S. Vreeland, Charles H. 
Eddy, Henry Bright, James E. Verree, 
Dan A. Carroll, C. J. Billson, J. E. 
Van Doren, William H. Smith, Fred- 
erick I. Thompson, Guy Osborn, and 
C. D. Bertolet. ; 
Those were the days when a special 
could call on all of the agencies in the 
morning, return to the office and write 
his own letters, and get away to the 
ball game in the afternoon, without 
overlooking a single prospect. When 
Chicago specials went east to solicit ad- 
vertising, legend has it, they wore stove- 
pipe hats to impress the trade. ; 
In the early days, there was no Audit 
Bureau of Circulation; consequently, the 
definition of worth-while circulation to 
advertisers was a matter of interpreta- 
tion on the part of the individual pub- 
lisher. It was common practice in 
those days for the publisher, in order 
to establish the validity of his circula- 
tion claims, to agree to pay a certain 
sum of money to a charitable institu- 
tion if his claims were found to be 
false. This practice evidenced the pub- 
lishers’ willingness in the pioneering 
days to substantiate their circulatjon 
figures, although the form of presenta- 
tion may seem crude in comparison with 
modern methods. 
Patent medicine manufacturers were 
the largest original national advertisers 


and their selling methods at the outset 
were crude and did not begin to ap- 
proach the scientific presentations made 
to advertisers today. Friendship had 
played a prominent part in the buying 
and selling of national advertising. Still 
it was the representative who helped to 
stabilize this business and show publish- 
ers how national advertising could be 
developed at a profit to the paper. 
At the turn of the century, when 
automobiles first came before the public 
eye, newspaper representatives played 
an important role in getting automobile 
builders to use newspaper advertising. 
When automobiles first appeared, manu- 
facturers used only magazines. Like 
so many other forms of national adver- 
tising that began outside of newspapers 
and later came into the dailies because 
of their close contact with the people, 
automobile concerns soon saw the light 
and turned to the newspapers. Those 
identified with the automobile industry 
in 1904, for instance, could not visualize 
the tremendous and successful cam- 
paign that newspapers were about to 
launch for improved highways and 
safety regulations that accelerated and 
made nossible the gigantic growth of 
the industry. 
e€ representative today is the “bal- 
ance wheel” in the publishing and ad- 
vertising field, O. C. Harn, managing 
director of the A. B. C., told the News- 
paper Representatives Association of 
Chicago several years ago when he said: 
“The special representative is a very 
valuable factor in improving publishing 
and advertising conditions. While he 
represents the publisher and therefore 
naturally has the publisher’s point of 
view, he is in a position to take a 
broader view than the individual pub- 
lisher on specific problems. This is 


These managers ° 


because he has the interests of several 
principals at heart. He can see how 
they all would be affected if the pet 
plan of some one of them should be 
made effective generally. In this way 
he acts as a balance wheel. His de- 
tached viewpoint is valuable to the par- 
ticular publisher with whom he feels 
himself forced to disagree, for he can 
save his principal from making disas- 
trous mistakes.” 

The John Budd Company traces its 
history back to the pioneer special 
agency of A. Frank Richardson, founded 
in New York in 1882, and is thus some 
52 years old. Mr. Richardson, who 
sold his interest in the agency in 1902, 
and who died in 1925, was one of the 
most successful of the early representa- 
tives. On his list were the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Omaha Bee, St. Paul 
Pioneer Express, Boston 'Post, Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle, and 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. He carried 
on aggressive promotion campaigns for 
his papers, stressing the slogan, “Known 
Circulation’”—a slogan still used by the 
John Budd Company. 

Both Paul Block and Herman G. Hal- 
sted were formerly associated with the 
Richardson organization. As early as 
1897 the agency had Chicago and Lon- 
don offices. 

The firm name was changed to Smith 
& Thompson Aug. 9, 1902, the new 
proprietors being William H. Smith and 
Frederick I. Thompson. Mr. Smith is 
now dead, and Mr. Thompson, who re- 
tired from the firm in 1908, is the pub- 
lisher of several Alabama newspapers. 

John Budd entered the organization in 
1902 when he left the Williamsport 
(Pa.) Grit, where he had been adver- 
tising manager, to take charge of the 
Chicago office. He became a partner 
on June 19, 1903. The name of the firm 
was changed to Smith & Budd, and Mr. 
Budd moved to the New York office. In 
1909 the John Budd Company was in- 
corporated. A St. Louis office had 
been opened in 1908, and offices have 
since been added in Atlanta, Dallas, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., 
and Seattle. 

Mr. Budd died on April 18, 1926, and 
the business was carried on by his 
associates without change of the firm 
name. C. W. Wessell is president and 
treasurer, and Miss Mary M. Crowley 
secretary, both making their head- 
quarters in the New York office. 
Sylvester Blish and Joseph A. Kowal- 
ski, both vice-presidents, make their 
headquarters .in the Chicago Office. 

Another newspaper representative 
early in the field was John B. Wood- 
ward, who, after working in various 
departments of the Chicago Daily News, 
was sent to New York by the publisher, 
Victor F. Lawson, in February, 1892. 
Mr. Woodward is still in active con- 
trol of his firm. Beside representing 
the News, Mr. Woodward represented 
the old Chicago Record until it was 
merged with the Chicago Herald in 
1894, and some years later he repre- 
sented the Record-Herald when Mr. 
Lawson took it over. He kept the 
Chicago News on his list until it was 
sold in 1931 after the death of Walter 
A. Strong, who succeeded Mr. Lawson 
as publisher. 

His 42 years of service make Mr. 
Woodward dean of the Eastern group 
of newspaper representatives. 

Other metropolitan newspapers were 
added to his list. S. B. Smith, for 
many years the representative of the 
Boston Globe, died on July 28, 1911, 
and Mr. Woodward took over repre- 
sentation of this paper. The Baltimore 
Sun, Cleveland Plain-Dealer, and Min- 
neapolis Tribune were added between 
1912 and 1917. The Philadelphia North 
American came to his firm in 1921 and 
remained until absorbed by the Public 


(Continued on page 236) 
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BUSINESS REFORM UNDER A.N. P. A. AEGIS 


Louis Wiley Tells of Former Chaotic Practices in Advertising and Management—System and 
Order Through Organized Effort Since Association Began in 1887 
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This picture was made at the A.N.P.A. meeting in the old Waldorf-Astoria in 1903. The group then met in the Astor Gallery. Among those in the first row 


are: 


Ambrose Butler (deceased) business manager, Buffalo News; 
E. P. Call (deceased) at that time publisher New York Evening Post; 


Louis Wiley, business manager, New York Times; Charles H. Taylor, manager, Boston Globe; 
H. C. Adler, general manager, Chattanooga Times; James Elverson (deceased), 


Phila- 


delphia Inquirer and William L. McLean (deceased) publisher, Philadelphia Bulletin. 
By LOUIS WILEY 


Business Manager New York Times 


O have told, year by year, the story 

of newspaper making in the past 
half century is to have had an impor- 
tant part in the development of journal- 
ism and newspaper management. Eprror 
& PUBLISHER is to be warmly congratu- 
lated upon its anniversary and to be 
thanked by the press of this country 
for its outstanding service. 

It was no accidental coincidence that 
{DITOR & PUBLISHER and the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association came 
into being at almost the same time. 
The need for an organization such as 
the association and the need for a jour- 
nal to report the news of the newspaper 
world was strongly felt by those who 
had a vision of what the newspapers 
of the United States were to become 
in the lives of our country. The found- 
ing of Eprror & PusBLisHER in 1884 and 
the efforts of W. H. Brearley of the 
Detroit News, which led to the first 
convention of the A.N.P.A. in Roches- 
ter in February, 1887, were signal 
events in newspaper history. 

The development of the newspaper in 
the past 50 years is, of course, the most 
interesting period in the story of jour- 
nalism. We often have had occasion 
to review the broad changes which have 
taken place in that half century because 
it is only a little more than 50 years 
ago that Adolph S. Ochs became a 
newspaper publisher in Chattanooga. 
Tenn. Many men have exerted a pro- 
found influence upon the building up 
of a modern newspaper, but I venture 
to say that no one has been a greater 
influence for good in the growth ot 


the daily press than the man with whom 
I have had the privilege of associating 
for nearly 37 years on New York Times. 

If one change in the newspapers ot 
the United States has been more out- 
standing than any other in the past 50 
years, it is that the press of today has 
come to realize that its object is to 
serve the public interest. The news- 
papers of earlier generations served 
party or personal interests first. The 
partiality of the news reports, inaccu- 
racies and incompleteness of informa- 
tion offered the readers in those days 
would not be tolerated today. 

Mr. Ochs, from the moment he as- 
sumed control of the Chattanooga Times, 
announced his purpose to give the news 
completely, promptly and impartially. 
This was a statement of principles upon 
which the greatest and most influential 
of modern newspapers in many cities 
were to build their foundations. Mr. 
Ochs proved the success of his pub- 
lishing ideas in Chattanooga, and in 
1896 came to New York to take com- 
mand of the Times. He had been pub- 
lisher of the Chattanooga Times for 
six years when the first number of 
Eprror & PUBLISHER was issued. 

The partisan editors of the early 
days in American newspaper history 
were no more partial than were the 
business and advertising managers. The 
practices of what should have been an 
orderly, well-managed business resulted 
in chaos. No one could put much faith 


or credence in the circulation claims of 
newspapers. 

Advertising rates and practises also 
were matters for haggling and bargain- 
ing, and the sharpest traders got the 
greatest favors. Such advertising agents 
as were in business were primarily the 
objects of the publishers’ suspicion. 
One has only to read over the agenda 
of topics for discussion at the first 
Rochester convention of the A.N.P.A. 
to realize in what a sad state newspaper 
publishing was. 

The A.N.P.A. has proved the value 
of intelligent cooperation in business. 
The idea was rather coldly received 
when Mr. Brearley broached it, and it 
is interesting to recall that when Mr. 
Brearley asked permission of the old 
Associated Press to address its members 
upon his proposal to form an associa- 
tion of business managers he was reluc- 
tantly permitted to have five minutes 
in which to develop his plan. The mem- 
bers held their watches on him to see 
that he did not exceed his time limit, 
and he gave up in disgust. Fortunately, 
he was a man of determination, and an 
organization was effected. 

I cannot attempt to recount the his- 
tory of the A.N.P.A. in detail. That 
story is worthy of an able historian’s 
pen, and I hope that we shall have an 
appropriate record of the association's 
activities upon the occasion of its 50tn 
birthday in 1937. But the roll of out- 
standing publishers who have given then 


services to the A.N.P.A. as its officers, 
as members of the board and of com- 
mittees, is notable, and bears witness 
to the value of the association. I recall 
that the late John Norris, many years 
the able business manager of the New 
York Times, was chairman of the paper 
committee in the early years, and that 
the association took prompt and vigor- 
ous action to correct a grave situation 
which threatened newsprint supply. 

The worth of the A.N.P.A. has been 
proved in many fields. The standardi- | 
zation of advertising commissions, the 
collection of facts bearing on the credit 
of advertising agencies, the distribution | 
of information concerning such subjects 
as newsprint, labor, and the efforts of 
publicity agents, and the creation of the 
Bureau of Advertising, are genuine 
contributions to newspaper welfare. 

The A.N.P.A. also has displayed an 
ability to meet the needs of newet 
problems, newer times. The creation of 
the mechanical department for the ex- 
change of information is an excellent 
step in these days of new inventions for 
the better production of our papers. 
Even more recently, the work of the 
association in bravely and skillfully 
meeting the problems arising out of the 
newspaper code under the National Re 
covery Act has borne testimony to its 
practical and constant value. 

Eprtor & PuBLIsHER and the A.N.P. 
A. can shake hands across the years 
and congratulate each other upon the 
leng comradeship. May their laudable 
efforts be rewarded with continued pros- 
perity and success. 
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ie American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
its membership composed of editorial executives from 
most of the larger cities of the United States, is highly 
appreciative, not only of the exceedingly helpful and 
constructive attitude of the executives and staff of 
“Editor & Publisher,” but of the immeasurably great 
contribution which that publication is making to 
American journalism. | 


The American Society of Newspaper Editors is devoted 
to the policy of making better newspapers in this 
country and is deeply concerned with improving the 
standards of ethics and raising the levels of American 
journalism. It has come to an increasingly deep and 
definite realization of the responsibility of newspapers 
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ELEVEN DAILIES SERVED CHICAGO IN 1890 





Two Morning, Three Evening Papers Now for Four Times as Many People—Editorial Genius 
Which Flourished Then Became Famous Later in Other Scenes 


By EDWARD S. BECK 
Managing Editor, Chicago Tribune 


ACK at the time when Eprror & 


PUBLISHER was started on its suc- 
cessful career fifty years ago, Chicago 
journalism was vastly interesting— 
largely because there was so much of it. 

In that era there were in this town 
eleven English-language dailies, more 
than one for each 100,000 of the popu- 
lation. 

My arrival in Chicago did not hap- 
pen until six years later, but in those 
six intervening years there had been 
little change in the newspaper layout 
here. 

So it happens that my recollections 
here set down as of the period at the 
beginning of the gay 90’s may fairly 
be accounted a picture of our news- 
papers 50 years ago. 

Today we have in Chicago two morn- 
ing and three evening newspapers of 
general news content, and we have 
three or four times as many people as 
we had in 1890. That reduction in 
numbers and that vast change in ratio 
are, of course, characteristic of the 
trend of the times, but the contrast is 
perhaps an outstanding example of the 
tendency toward fewer and stronger 
papers. 

Reverting back to the 90’s, I some- 
times wonder whether the city editors 
of those days had time to read anything 
at all except their competitors’ scoops. 


THE TRIBUNE 

In 1890 the Tribune was the oldest 
morning paper, and the Journal the old- 
est in the evening field. Likewise, they 
were accounted the favorite dailies 
among the Chicago men and women of 
substance. Joseph Medill was in active 
control of the Tribune. One of his 
principles. in sharp contrast with the 
policy of vast public expenditures of 
these later days, was that cities should 
pay as they go. Often in these times 
of almost limitless bond debts, I recall 
an order he gave us back in the middle 
90’s. It sounds strange today. A mere 
$300,000 bond issue was proposed for a 
new bridge at State street. Mr. Medill 
was indignant. Calling me into his 
office, he said: “The Tribune must 
fight that bond extravagance to the 
limit. It is an outrage. Chicago must 
not go floundering into debt.” The 
bonds, however, were authorized after 
a time—and the city, once having got 
the habit, didn’t stop bonding itself for 
40 years. 

Robert W. Patterson, Mr. Medill’s 
son-in-law, was publisher of the Trib- 
une those days. He was the father of 
Joseph Medill Patterson, publisher to- 
day of the New York Daily News. 
“R. W.” died in 1910. Men well versed 
in the profession considered him one of 
the sanest, boldest, and most independ- 
ent news men of his time. 

Under Mr. Patterson’s direction, Will 
Van Benthuysen was managing editor 
of the Tribune. He began his news- 
paper work with Col. D. R. Anthony’s 
Leavenworth Times, and ended his 
years with Mr. Pulitzer’s New York 
World. Fred H. Hall, a scholarly 
and brilliant man, and George P. Up- 
ton, a man of wide culture, wrote edi- 
torials under Mr, Medill’s vigorous 
direction. It was in 1891 that James 
Keeley came on the paper as a police 
reporter, reaching here from London, 
via Leavenworth, Kansas City, Mem- 
phis and Louisville. He quickly made 
his mark in Chicago journalism, be- 
coming managing editor in 1898 when 
Mr. Van Benthuysen went to Mr. Pul- 
itzer’s World. Mr. Keeley’s recent 
death brought to memory various out- 
standing pieces of his work on the 
Tribune. Charles M. Pepper was the 
paper’s Washington correspondent in 
the early 90’s. Raymond Patterson, 
brother of “R. W.,” succeeded him a 
little later. 


THe HERALD 
Closest rival of the Tribune in the 
morning field was James W. Scott’s 





Chicago Herald, directed in its news 
and editorial departments by Horatio 
Seymour, who, in his later years, was 
on the editorial page of the New York 
W orld. 





Edward S. Beck 


Seymour’s brother, Charley, was out- 
standing in a group of stars on the 
Herald’s news staff, as also were Fin- 
ley Peter Dunne (later “Mr. Dooley’’) 
and Brand Whitlock, who but recently 
died abroad. And I recall Margaret 
Sullivan, a pioneer among women edi- 
torial writers, and Mary Abbott, lite- 
rary critic. Charles B. Dillingham, 
later theatrical producer, was its board 
of trade reporter. 

In the middle 90’s the Herald be- 
came the Times-Herald. Cornelius 
McAuliffe was its managing editor; 
Moses P. Handy, Joseph Howard and 
H. S. Canfield, Sr., were editorial page 
contributors. John R. Rathom was a 
feature writer on the paper. 


Tue TIMEs 

Very early in the 90’s the Chicago 
Times, which Wilbur F. Storey had 
published in his day, became the prop- 
erty of Carter H. Harrison, who, like 
his son later, was perennially the mayor. 
Willis J. Abbot was the Harrisons’ 
managing editor, and two-fisted Mar- 
tin J. Russell the chief editorial writer. 
Trumbell White was in the city room; 
Alfred Henry Lewis and his brothers, 
Bill and Irving, were on that staff, as 
was James O’Donnell Bennett in the 
early 90’s. So was Hugh E. Keough, 
a genius, who later established “In 
the Wake of the News” on the Tribune. 


THE Morninc News 

Then there was Victor Lawson’s 
morning edition of the News, which 
was relatively short lived, and which 
never got so far in prosperity as the 
Evening News. Melville E. Stone had 
recently retired from partnership with 
Mr. Lawson and had become a bank 
president. That was an unusual des- 
tiny for a newspaperman, but it didn’t 
last long, for Mr. Stone shortly joined 
the Associated Press as its manager, 
and made wide fame there. On Mr. 
Lawson’s Morning News, Eugene 
Field’s column, “Sharps and Flats,” was 
first in America of that sort of news- 
paper work. Among Mr. Field’s bril- 
liant colleagues in those days were Dr. 
Frank W. Reilly, then managing editor, 
Slason Thompson, Charles H. Dennis, 
Charles M. Faye and John F. Ballen- 
tine. George Ade had come up from 
Indiana and had begun his career in 
July, 1890, as a Morning News re- 
porter, 

His friend, John T. McCutcheon, 


had arrived on the scene a few months 
earlier and was on the art staff of the 
News. The paper was of few pages; 
condensed and well edited. A “story” 
of over half a column was exceptional 
in that paper. 
THE INTER OCEAN 

In the morning field in 1890 was also 
the Chicago Inter Ocean, bulwark of 
the G.O.P. of those days, and “safer” 
than the Tribune, so far as tariff and 
stand-pat party policies were concerned. 
William Penn Nixon was its editor. 
W. F. Busbey, later Uncle Joe Cannon’s 
secretary, was its managing editor. 
Harry Ballard, later well known on 
Broadway and on the New York Tele- 
gram staff, was its city editor. Not 
far into the 90’s Herman H. Kohlsaat 
took over the Inter Ocean, and it had 
a rather fitful life up until 1914 when 
it gave up the ghost. 


THE GLOBE 

Yet one more morning newspaper 
existed in 1890 in Chicago. That was 
the Globe, Michael C. McDonald, a 
dominant factor in the city’s gambling 
interests, owned it, and made it his 
mouthpiece. Harry Wilkinson was its 
editor. Its circulation was not large. 
In fact, I doubt if all six morning pa- 
pers circulated in Chicago and else- 
where as many as 300,000 papers—per- 
haps only 250,000. Early morning mail 
trains were more numerous and more 
convenient as to hours than now, and 
so the people of the hinterland had 
easy access to the morning papers of 
Chicago, and an abundant choice as be- 
tween six competing journals. Thus 
perhaps nearly half pf the morning cir- 
culation was in the country. 


THE Eventnc News 

In the evening field, Mr. Lawson's 
one-cent News had doubtless the larg- 
est circulation. Mr. Hearst, of course, 
had not yet arrived. I recall Henry 
Ten Eyck White on the News; also 
Will Payne, Ray Stannard Baker and 
George Harvey, who later edited the 
North American Review and was at 
one time our Ambassador to London. 
The Evening News was independent as 
to politics and aggressive for reform. 


THE EVENING JOURNAL 

The Journal was owned by John R. 
Wilson, inherited from his uncle, who 
had made it powerful in Civil War 
days. In the early 90’s it was a well- 
printed sheet and was reputed to have 
the best markets and the strongest even- 
ing appeal to the Prairie avenue and 
Rush street clientele. William K. Sullivan 
was a vigorous editorial writer on this 
paper. 

The newspaper was distinguished 
at the end of the century, after Mr. 
Wilson sold it to the Scripps-Booth in- 
terests, by the column called “Little 
About Everything,” conducted by Bert 
Leston Taylor. Later he became famous 
on the Tribune with his column, “A 
Line o’ Type or Two.” 


Tue Post 

Somewhat of the same type as the 
Journal was the Post, an evening off- 
shoot of the Chicago Herald. In later 
years Peter Dunne was on the Post 
staff and began his Mr. Dooley dia- 
logues on the editorial page of that 
paper’s Saturday issues. Samuel 1. 
Clover was its managing editor in those 
days. 

THe Malt 

Another paper, the Times, had an 
evening edition, the Mail, which passed 
over into the newspaper heaven in the 
late 90’s. Severed from the Times 
when Storey died, it entered the decade 
with some original and interesting men 
on its staff. Ben King, the pont, Tom 
Powers, the cartoonist, Charley Almy, 
Henry M. Hyde, Leigh Reilly, William 


K. McKay, Gilson Gardner and others 
were identified with it. 


THE DISPATCH 

But that was not all of the evening 
group. Joseph R. Dunlop, of unwhole- 
some memory, was then publishing the 
Dispatch, and his method of maintain- 
ing his bank account and his advertis- 
ing patronage was completely out of 
accord with standards of newspaper 
ethics then and now. Finally the United 
States government, stimulated by Her- 
man Kohlsaat and the Society for the 
Prevention of Vice, got Mr. Dunlop, 
and a term in Joliet prison followed. 

Eleven daily newspapers in Chicago, 
as outlined above, constituted journal- 
ism in Chicago as the gay 90’s dawned, 
There were, of course, foreign lan- 
guage newspapers also, of which two 
German daily papers, the Staats-Zei- 
tung and the Abendpost, had large in- 
fluence and circulation. 

What has happened in the interven- 
ing years to silence the many voices 
speaking through those printed pages, 
and to fill up the newspaper grave- 
yard of Chicago? 

The Journal, oldest of all, passed 
from the Wilsons into various hands, 
finally succumbing to fate, only a few 
years ago, and its successor in a sense, 
is Chicago’s tabloid, the Times of to- 
day. The Evening Post finally passed 
quietly out of this life, with no suc- 
cessor. 

Mike McDonald’s Globe died an early 
death, as did Joe Dunlop’s Dispatch 
That accounts for four of the eleven. 
The Mail was absorbed by the Jour- 
nal, and now sleeps alongside of it in 
Chicago’s journalistic cemetery. 

The Morning News became the Rec- 
ord, and that was consolidated with the 
Herald, which previously had taken 
over the moribund Times. The Inter 
Ocean passed out of this life in 1914 
nominally melting into a newer Her- 
ald (published by James Keeley), 
which itself gave up the ghost in 
1918, its name and franchise being taken 
over by Mr. Hearst’s Examiner. In the 
intervening years (the middle 90's) 


there was also the Chronicle, a mor- | 


ning sheet owned by John R. Walsh. 
Its life was brief. It went the way of 
mortals when Walsh’s bank closed. 





The Tribune and the Evening News 
are the only survivors (except by Mr. | 


Hearst’s absorption and adoption of 
the Herald) out of the busy, varied, 
vivacious group of newspapers extant 
in the 90’s. Neither of those two papeis 
ever absorbed any of the others. Both 


have stood on their own and have | 
gained more power and vigor with the | 


years and the city’s growth. 


But as to the record of the others, | 


I wonder if in other American cities 
the newspaper mortality rate has 
as high? 


ASSOCIATES HONOR LYON 


T. Stewart Lyon, former editor of the 
Toronto Globe, who has resigned his 
directorship on the Globe, was honored 
by President W. G. Jaffray and direc- 
tors of the Globe on July 12. Mr. Lyon 
severed a connection with the Globe of 
nearly half a century to assume his 
new position of chairman of the Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
$400,000,000 publicly-owned provincial 
enterprise. Warm tribute to Mr. Lyons 
long and distinguished service with the 
Globe was paid by Mr. Jaffray. 


FRANKEST NEWSPAPER 


Placed in nomination for “the frank- 
est newspaper in the United States, 
the Chrisman (Ill.) Courier, a weekly 
published for some quarter of a cef- 
tury by the late C. R. Livingston. Un- 
der the masthead, the Courier con- 
fessed: “Published in the interest of 
Christman, north Edgar County and the 
publisher.” 
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Editor 


Advertising or Business Managers: 


MOST of the leading newspapers, in all sections 
of the United States and Canada, are represented 
in the Newspaper Advertising Executives Asso- 
ciation. IF yours is not, here is a form for your 
convenience in securing the approval of your 
publisher. 


(1) Help on toughest decisions: When you want 
to know the policies, or the solutions of specific 
problems, worked out by other newspapers which 
have faced similar situations, you are quite likely to 
find help in the full stenographic reports of both the 
Spring and Fall meetings of the Association. These 
are furnished to all members. OR the Association 
Secretary will gladly make special inquiries of member 
newspapers in other cities. 


(2) Great benefit even to those who can not 
attend conventions: Each year brings in- 
creasingly large attendance of members at the Spring 
convention, usually held concurrently with the Ad- 
vertising Federation meeting; and at the Fall session, 
in Chicago. Here members have first-hand discussion 
of problems. But—for reasons mentioned above— 
papers which do not have representation at the 
meetings receive the Digest and all the service within 
the power of the Association to render. 


(3) Record of accomplishment— including such 
matters as: DEFINITION OF RETAIL ADVER- 
TISING AND GENERAL ADVERTISING, now 
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Circulation. 
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indorsed by other major groups in the profession; a 
step which has done much to eliminate friction and 
confusion. STANDARD OF MERCHANDISING 
PRACTICE FOR NEWSPAPERS—also now en- 
dorsed by most other associations. 


(4) Responsible direction: Present officers are: 
President, George J. Auer, New York Herald Tribune; 
Vice-President, Irwin Maier, The Milwaukee 
Journal; Secretary-Treasurer, Hoyt F. Boylan, 
The Richmond (Indiana) Palladium-Item. Board of 
Directors: Alvin Magee (ex-officio), Louisville Courier 
Journal-Times; Wm. E. Donahue, The Chicago 
Tribune; L. A. Gaines, Jr., The Richmond News 
Leader; H. S. Conlon, The Grand Rapids Press; 
Carl P. Slane, The Peoria Journal-Transcript; A. L. 
Poorman, The Providence Bulletin-Journal; Frank S. 
Hoy, Lewiston (Me.) Sun-Journal; Fred Pearce, The 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror. 


(5) Low cost: Dues are only $10 to $25 a year, 
depending upon circulation group in which your 
newspaper falls. 


To: The Secretary-Treasurer, Newspaper Advertising Executives Association 
| Mr. Hoyt Boylan, The Palladium-Item, Richmond, Indiana 


Please send to me full information concerning membership of 
our newspaper in the Newspaper Advertising Executives Association. 
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A CENTURY OF JOURNALISM, 1784—1884 








ld-Time Political Press Noted at N. Y. Press Association Meeting 50 Years Ago— 
cote cn Victories of 100 Years Reviewed 


An address by CARROLL E. SMITH, Syracuse Journal, before the 1884 
meeting of the New York Press Association. The latter, oldest press associa- 
tion in the U. S., was holding its 30th meeting. 


R. PRESIDENT, Ladies and 

Gentlemen: Brief as is 100 years 
in the cycle of time, it is a period that 
has sufficed for journalism to make 
its greatest progress and to most deep- 
ly impress itself upon the currents of 
mankind’s affairs. The newspaper in 
mame has existed four and a quarter 
centuries, but as recently as 100 years 
ago, there were in all civilized nations 
but four periedical issues of distinctive 
character, whose names are preserved 
to us. 

The newspaper, as we now know it, 

a gigantic force in the world’s affairs, 
has had its best growth within the 
century whose nether bound the present 
year marks. It has risen, legitimately 
to its present estate, as an agency in 
the establishment of human rights, as 
the champion of free public opinion, 
overwhelming the assumptions of 
governments and reversing the tradi- 
tions of the judiciary. It has been a 
leading revolutionary agency in two 
continents, and has pushed its triumph 
to completion, in the people’s behalf, in 
all the English-speaking nations. No 
other human power has ever exercised 
so wide and so wholesome an influence. 
Its courses are in peaceful, progressive 
movements. Its triumphs are those of 
principle, justice, right, the more en- 
during as they are popular triumphs, 
the liberties and rights of man being 
their object. It is, consequently, a 
pleasant study to trace the currents 
of journalistic advancement, and to 
show the splendid results thereby 
wrought in a single century. 
_ A little more than 100 years ago, 
in a historic period of peculiar interest, 
there began, simultaneously, in the 
mother country, the assertion of politi- 
cal power by the press, and the strug- 
gle with the American colonies, which 
had struck for independence and in- 
tegrity. 
, Both of these were events of vast 
importance and far-reaching conse- 
quences. They were popular move- 
ments, and happily, their well deserved 
success was, like their beginning, con- 
temporaneous. The United States of 
America has ever since been going for- 
ward in the fulfillment of its great 
destiny, and the press has been going 
forward in its strength, influence and 
usefulness. We as the foundation of 
our unequalled nation, whose form of 
government and institutions are the 
models for free peoples throughout the 
globe; and in it was begun the develop- 
ment of the tremendous resources of 
the printing press, whose most potent 
agency is the free, enlightened and 
independent newspaper. 
_A hundred years ago public opinion 
in Great Britain was denied recognition 
in Parliament, which was false to the 
purpose of its creation as the protector 
of the people’s rights; and then began 
agitation in the press to gain that 
which was unjustly denied. The press 
thus came to bear the btirden of the 
conflict between rulers and people. The 
liberty of the press, which in a degree 
had been grudgingly recognized before, 
was attacked by the King’s ministers; 
and the people rallied then, as they 
have rallied time and again since, in its 
defense. 

Under the two first King Georges, 
the historian Green says, the progress 
of journalism was “hindered by the ab- 
sence of great topics for discussion, the 
worthlessness of its writers, and the 
political lethargy of the time.” Under 
the third George, with a new impulse 
to the national spirit and a keener in- 
terest in politics, the press was raised 
into a political power. Public opinion 
found the press a court of political 
appeal from Parliament, which re- 
‘versed an unjust, harsh and oppressive 
judgment; it was’ popular hatred of an 
odious, offensive ministry, voiced in the 
journals ef the’ day, that drove that 





ministry from office and power; and in 
this victory was gained privilege to 
utter in print the free opinions of men. 
John Wilkes, who was not altogether 
an admirable man and who would not 
serve as an acceptable model for jour- 
nalistic success in these times, was the 
pioneer agitator in this cause, with the 
newspaper as his weapon. He used 
the press with energy and to purpose. 
He stirred all England to the necessity 
of parliamentary reform, and made a 
bold, aggressive fight fn defense of the 
rights of the people against legislative 
despotism. f 

It is but 120 years since the right 
of the press to discuss public affairs 
was first established. 

Now, what would be the newspaper 
of this time, were its right to discuss 
public affairs denied, and its columns 
closed to all considerations of men, acts 
and events connected with government 


and the interests of State! Wilkes was 
the man for the occasion, and through 
the power of his types he was the chief 
instrument in bringing about the great- 
est advances the constitution of Great 
Britain has ever made. 

The failure of the legal prosecution 
of “Junius,” involving the interpreta- 
tion of the law of libel, established 
the right of the press to criticize not 
only the conduct of ministers and Par- 
liament, but that of the sovereign him- 
self. 

The King’s government had made 
issue with the press and the jury-box. 
The press, under persecution, became 
bolder and more powerful; and the 
jury-box was vindicated in the triumph 
of public opinion in collision with gov- 
ernment encroachments. While Wilkes 
fought an open battle, his most service- 
able ally was “Junius,” then, as now, 
hidden in inscrutable mystery, who im- 


‘parted intensity to the political contro- 


versy of the times. This anonymous 
writer furnished the test of the power 
of the press against the assumption of 
judges. d 

the ds iter against the King, the first 
direct attack upon the sovereign, who 
before was held a sacred personage, 
above challenge or comment, made the 
case on which was overthrown the prac- 
tice of the judges of taking to them- 
selves the functions of jurors, and de- 
ciding the fact of libel, leaving it for 
the jury only to pronounce the verdict 
of guilty. The press declared that this 
was bad law. The struggle was vio- 
lent, but in the end, the press, as ex- 
ponent of public opinion, triumphed, and 
with this vindication of the freedom of 
the press there was taken a long stride 
in the progress of popular liberty. 

The new interpretation of the law of 
libel commanded the respect of the 
civilized world, and Parliament, which 
had vainly resisted it, in 1792 passed a 
declaratory statute asserting that the 

(Continued on page 272) 











Their Influence 


“The relatively small but extremely 
influential newspapers of the country”— 
in these words, President Roosevelt re- 
ferred to the type of papers which the 
National Editorial Association represents 
in 8 recent communication. 

His words bespeak the power and con- 
fidence which lie in the small town news- 
papers ot this country. Theirs’ has always 
been a job of leadership in their respective 
commaities. They have not developed 
a policy of trying to instruct,the people 
of the whole country or to press thair 
views upon them. Again theirs’ has sim- 
ply been the job of chronicling the events 
of their ow n communities and making an 
henest and sincere endeavor to perform a 
worthwhile service without selfish desire 
for personal returns or gains for service 
rendered, or because of the attitude which 
they have held in connection with some 
community problem or] questiop- 


After all, it is the small units that make 
up the whole of public opinion or inspire 
public confidence, and it is for this reason 
and because of this basic foundation upon 
-which the non-metropolitan press of this 
country has been builded, that it was 
possible for the President to address this 
division of the publishing industry as 
he did- 


The power of the press uas been stressed 
much recently, but it still remains for the 
small town press to mold and guide the 
destinies of the nation. The citizenship 
which reads this type of newspaper is the 
citizenship that molds the trend of 
American life today because of his or her 
vote at the polls. Seventy per cent of 
the American public today lives in rural 
communities or in towns of under 5,000 
population. It is this seventy per cent 
that sends the representatives and sen- 
ators to Washington. It is the tenor of 
this group that is listened for by those 
who pass the legislation that changes 
American institutions and American life. 

















From 


ONE OLD-TIMER 
to ANOTHER 


That’s the way we feel in extending our con- 
gratulations to EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
on their fiftieth anniversary because the 
NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, the 
oldest national newspaper trade organization 
in the country, also rounds out fifty years 


of service this year. 


A positive, going, doing organization with a 
constructive program directing the’ leader- 
ship, in a national way, of the non-metro- 


politan press. 


As the publishers own service organization 
we stand ready to serve the advertiser as well. 
Business executives, advertisers and agencies 
are as close to these newspapers as they are 
to the offices of the NATIONAL EDITORIAL 
ASSOCIATION and the state newspaper or- 


ganizations with whom we work. 





National Editorial Association 


General Offices 


134 No. LaSalle St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


= - 
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LET YOUR ADVERTISING 


migrate 
WITH THE MARKET 


4 
A. any season New England offers a rich, com- 


pact market. But in the summer, New England adver- 
tisers receive an extra dividend. From New York, 
from Philadelphia, even from California, people with 
money to spend flock to enjoy New England’s cool 
summer sunshine. They are in a spending, holiday mood. 
They represent the cream of the buying power of other 
sections. 

This year, hotels report a brisker business than in many 
a season. The main highways to the mountain, lake 
and seashore sections are filled with automobiles bearing 
out-of-state license plates. The Metropolitan hotel 
lobbies are thronged with visitors. Here is an oppor- 
tunity no advertiser should miss. 
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RIGHT NOW, tourists are 
flocking through New Eng- 


land—3,000,000 Strong! 


In addition to the bonus of the tourist business, fall, 
winter and spring, New England offers extra values to 
the advertiser. In population New England is equal to 
3.2 states, yet in area it is smaller than one average 
state. The average New Englander has $347 more in 
the savings bank than the average United States citizen. 
New England has a greater proportion of wired homes, 
of telephones, of income tax returns. 

You can keep your sales up and your costs down by 
concentrating your advertising dollars more heavily in 
New England daily newspapers. 


An advertisement of the 
NEW ENGLAND DAILY NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
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SPILLANE FOUGHT 


Editor 
HIS WAY 50 MILES 


TO SEND GALVESTON FLOOD STORY 





Rowed Two Miles to Mainland After Miraculously Escaping 
Death and Made Way to Houston to Give Tragic Story to 
New York Herald—7,000 Lost Their Lives 





N& "-WSPAPERMEN the world over 
have carried many “messages to 
Garcia.”” One of the most notable in- 
cidents of this kind, perhaps, was when 
Dick (Richard J.) Spillane brought to 
the anxious people of the outside world 
the first definite news of the terrible 
havoc wrought by the great Galveston 
storm which occurred Sept. 8, 1900. In 
that disaster more than 7,000 lives were 
lost and a considerable part of the city 
of Galveston was washed away. Spil- 
lane was at the time a reporter on 
the Galveston News and serving as resi- 
dent correspondent for the New York 
Herald. 

During the many hours of anguish, 
and amid the most thrilling and pathetic 
scenes and cries of suffering by the peo- 
ple who perished in the seas that swept 
over the city and Galveston Island, he 
remained on duty as a faithful gatherer 
of the news of the terrifying events that 
were happening around him 

Finally when the hurricane and at- 
tending flood of ocean swept over the 
city, carrying away most of the homes 
in the residential district and many 
places of business, Spillane was caught 
in the torrent and by a miracle was 
thrown upon land when the great tidal 
wave receded. The hours of fighting 
the ferocious elements of nature brought 
to him almost complete exhaustion. The 
plant of the Galveston News was in 
temporary distress. 

Spillane’s uppermost thought even in 
the time of the greatest danger was that 
he must find some means of getting the 
story of the storm to the New York 
Herald. With labored efforts he 
dragged himself to the bay water front 
and there found a dilapidated row boat 
where it had been beached. One look 
told him that the wooden trestle which 
had served as the only means of con- 
nection between the city and the main- 
land was gone. He managed finally to 
propel his little boat across the two 
miles of water, landing at Virginia 
Point. 

All around him, extending for sevy- 
eral miles on the mainland was a 
scene of desolation. He started afoot, 
following the railroad, to make his way 
to Houston, 50 miles. His progress was 
slow and it was not until he had got 
out of the worst of the storm’s damage 
that he was able to get a lift in a horse- 
drawn vehicle that carried him well on 
his way to Houston. He again took 
to the debris strewn railroad right-of- 
way and finally late at night reached 
the city. He dragged himself wearily 
to the Western Union office. He de- 
manded that he be given a through wire 
into the New York Herald office. An 
operator was assigned to the key and 
for four hours Spillane, without ceas- 
ing, sat by the telegrapher’s side and 
dictated the story of the storm. It was 
the first authentic account of the great 
disaster to reach an outside newspaper. 

Some idea of the experiences encoun- 
tered by those who went through the 
terrible night of Sept. 8 may be had 
by the account given by Dr. J. L. Cline, 
United States weather director in that 
city at that time. When Dr. Cline 
attempted to make a report to the 
United States Weather Bureau at 
Washington, early in the afternoon of 
Sept. 8 he found that all wires were 
down. The water was rising rapidly 
and debris of all kinds was flying 
through the air. 

“Horses pulling floats through the 
street were being blown over almost 
as fast as they could get back to their 
feet,” he said. 

“After what seemed ages, I finally 
reached the home of my friends, fully 
determined to force them to go back to 
the center of the city with me. It was 
a large two-story house, and so well had 
it been built that the contractors had 
brought their own families there to take 
refuge. With the exception of this one 


stronghold, most of the residents had 
left that section of the city, but here 
there were 50 of us gathered under the 
one roof. The location was on Rosen- 
berg Avenue. 

“Water more than four feet deep was 
swirling about the house when I got 
there. While I was talking to the own- 
er of the house, telling him how severe 
the storm would be, the wind shifted 
from north to northeast and the water 
rose more than three feet higher in a 
few seconds, making it too deep to think 
of trying to leave the house then. 

“That is how fifty of us came to be 
trapped in that one house and had to re- 
main there until the end, with 32 of us 
destined to watery graves before mid- 
night and the remainder of the little 
group destined to experience unspeak- 
able horrors in their escape. 

“As the waters continued to rise and 
pour into the lower floor, we were 
driven upstairs, where we sat or walked 
about, watching the menace approach 
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until it reached the fifteen-foot level on 
the side of the house. The women and 
children were panic-stricken then and 
the men were grave in their realization 
of the impending catastrophe. 

“In this state of things, we advised 
them that the house was likely to go 
at any moment, and that the only pos- 
sible hope for salvation lay in clinging 
to some of the wreckage. 

“Some distance past the house was a 
heavy railroad trestle, which the waters 
swept from its piers and hurled down 
upon us. Its force was spent before it 
hit our house, but it was nevertheless 
enough to lossen it from its foundation 
and we could feel the structure gradu- 
ally settling. 

“With a final lurch, it toppled over 
on its side, and as it did so I threw 
my back against a window pane, break- 
ing out the glass with a movement 
quicker than words can relate it. Two 
little girls were nearby, and I grabbed 
them, pulling them through the window 
with me and out on to the side of the 
house, now the top. 

“We three were the only ones who 
thus escaped, although fifteen of the 
others managed to swim out through 
the wreckage of the house as it began 
to break up almost immediately. 

“Thirty-two were never seen again, 
and in most cases their bodies were 


never recovered for identification. We 
learned afterward that the mother of the 
two little girls was among those 
drowned. 

“The side of the house upon which 
we clung was fortunately intact, and we 
were swept on before wind which 
screamed with a velocity indicating at 
least 130 miles per hour. It suddenly 
shifted so as to carry the drift out into 
the Gulf of Mexico and we soon lost 
sight of the devastation which had been 
Galveston as the black waters and the 
blacker sky closed about us. 

“Flying timber filled the air and it 
was necessary to lie close to the drift 
and hold a board to windward to keep 
from being killed. Many lives were 
lost in this manner, for huge planks, 
shingles and even bricks were sailing 
through the darkness, apparently from 
every direction. 

“There is no way of ever knowing 
how far out into the gulf we drifted 
that night, but we lost touch with 
everything on earth except those un- 
fortunates who, like us, clung desperate- 
ly to bits of wreckage in grim deter- 
mination to ride out the waves and 
escape the maelstrom. 

“After we had drifted for hours, the 
wind shifted and carried us back inland. 
In the meantime, our original bit of 

(Continued on page 
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have experienced in the first. 


The Advertising Federation of America, 
Officers 
and in Behalf of its Entire Membership, 


and Directors 


Extends Greetings and Good Wishes to 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


on the Occasion of its 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


You have exerted an important influence in favorjof all 
of the constructive projects initiated by organized advertis- 
ing in its various fields. 


You have been extremely helpful to those responsible 
for the success of the Advertising Federation of America 
through its long career, for which we are especially grateful. 


We wish for you the same degree of progress and suc- 


cess in the second half century of your existence as you 
We could hardly wish for 


—The Advertising Federation of America, 


330 West Forty-second Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Pennsylvania Payrolls 


Still in the Billions 


CCORDING to the most recent census, of 336 separate 
and distinct kinds of manufacturing carried on in the 
entire United States, 311, or 92144%, are in actual opera- 


tion in Pennsylvania. 


Of these 311, there are 42 in which Pennsylvania leads 
all other States; 44 in which Pennsylvania is second, and 
114 in which this state is third, fourth or fifth. 


Pennsylvania produces one-fifth of all 
the electrical machinery, and one-sixth 
of all the pig-iron, coal and refined 
sugar of the world. This state accounts 
for one-half of America’s production of 
cork products, oil cloth and linoleum, 
cotton, lace and felt hats; one-third of 
America’s glass, silk, carpets and rugs, 
knit, goods, railroad cars and confection- 
ery. Only three states lead us in the 
production of petroleum; only two sur- 
pass us in iron ore taken out of the 
ground. Pennsylvania is the largest 
leather center, and the second largest 
for woolen and silk manufacture, in the 
United States. There are more plants 
in Pennsylvania for the making of cotton 
lace than in any other state. Pennsyl- 
vania is the largest carpet manufacturing 
center in the world. We have here the 
largest hat manufacturing enterprise in 
the world. Lehigh County alone pro- 
duces half the cement made in the entire 
United States. And our great iron and 
steel industry normally employs about 
150,000 workers. 


In the period 1923-1925 (used by the 
Government for comparative purposes) 
the average annual number of wage- 
earners in manufacturing industry in 
Pennsylvania was 1,047,258; their annual 
wages amounted to $1,379,722,000; and 
the value of products turned out by 
these manufacturing enterprises totalled 
$7,141,725,000. 


It is the wages paid, and the values 
produced, by this industry which is the 
basis of a normal business turnover in 
Pennsylvania in excess of ten billions of 
dollars a year. 


In the same period referred}to“above, 
wages in coal mining in Pennsylvania 
amounted to more than $570,000,000, 
and the value of our agricultural output 
was approximately $350,000,000. 


In many of the state’s industries, 
wages are higher than in boom periods. 
This means new ‘purchases. ¥ Already, 
department store sales have stepped up. 
Building gains are statewide,"extending 
from the largest cities to the smallest 
towns. 


A mid-year survey of Pennsylvania’s 
industrial conditions indicates that the 
great manufacturers of this Common- 
wealth, noting increased spending in 
their communities, are going after the 
fertile Pennsylvania markets by con- 
centrating their advertising in the news- 
papers. This policy is reflected in 
linage gains in national advertising by 
the large and small dailies and by the 
weeklies and semi-weeklies. National 
advertisers everywhere can profit by 
following the example of the Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturers. 








A MARKET 
Worth Cultivating! 


In terms of payrolls, Pennsylvania 
bows to no other state. Here are the 
figures of 20 of her major branches of 
manufacture, which account for an 
annual payroll of more than a billion 
dollars, and which at the same time 
illustrate the diversity of Pennsylvania’s 
industrial enterprise: 


Payrolls 
Branch of Manufacture (Millions 
of Dollars) 
Iron and Steel Blast Furnaces and 
Rome Pee ce tt tw 300 


Foundry and Machine Shop Products 118 
R. R. Shops, Car and General Con- 





OI Gs ee ek me we ee 100 
Electrical Machinery ........ 92 
Wee ee 90 
Smelting and Refining ....... 68 
Newspapers and Periodicals... . . 50 
Bread and Bakery Products... . . 37 
CNN Ss eave haven ier es (x vol factel 28 
Printing and Publishing (Book and 

IER se Cu hey He is BONS as awe KE 25 
Clay Products, other than Pottery . 24 
Men’s Clothing, except Work Clothes 24 
Structural Steel Work ....... 24 
Woolen or Worsted Goods .... . 24 
Cigars and Cigarettes. ....... 21 
Motor Vehicles Bodies ....... 21 
ee ee ae 20 
Petroleum Refining. ........ 17 
Dyeing and Finishing Textiles .. . 15 
ee a ee eee 15 

TROON haras eee a 1,113 


Although these figures afford little 
more than a sketchy outline,jand pre- 
sent less than a tenth of the picture, 
they do serve to indicate something of 
the magnitude of Pennsylvania’s indus- 
trial development, and at least give 
some measure of the vast production 
and tremendous wage payments which 
flow from this industrial empire. 








Detailed information about the growing Pennsylvania 
market can be obtained through the 


PENNSYLVANIA NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASS’N 


209-211 Telegraph Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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CALLED BIGGEST 


Editor 


FIRST PRESS SERVICE LEASED WIRE 


NEWS ADVANCE 





Charles S. Diehl Reviews His Half Century of News Gathering— 
Says Dishonest Papers Can’t Fool Public—Headed A.P. 
Staff During Spanish-American War 





By C. M. MEADOWS, Jr. . 


OOKING back over his daily news- 
paper career of half a century, 
Charles Sanford Diehl, whose! 28 years 
with the Asso- 
ciated Press in- 
cluded service as 
assistant general 
manager, regards 
as the outstand- 
ing event in 
American jour- 
nalism during 
that period the 
start by the A.P. 
of the first press 
service leased 
wire. Sucha wire 
was installed be- 
tween New York 
and Chicago in 
1884, one year after Diehl joined the 
A.P. at Chicago, and at his suggestion. 
Living in semi-retirement at San An- 
tonio, Mr. Diehl, now nearly 80 years 
old but still active and in good health, 
sees little fundamental difference in the 
ideal newspaper of yesterday, today and 
tomorrow. Its mission ever has been 
and ever will be accurate presentation 
of news and intelligent, interpretative 
comment thereon, he believes. Methods 
of treatment will vary, but the great 
papers always will be those which ac- 
curately print the news. Mr. Diehl con- 
siders the American press on the whole 
clean and wholesome, though its edi- 
torial pages are not as strong as those 
of English papers. He believes a dis- 
honest, unwholesome press cannot long 
fool the public. Incidentally, he thinks 
‘average readers are less interested in 
‘scandal. Pictures, he agrees, are good 
circulation builders, but they are merely 
one agency of conveying the news, and 
the field or clientele should determine 
the extent of their use. 

Although it seems to Mr. Diehl the 
press has reached what might be termed 
a maximum of effort, he concedes the 
difficulty of forecasts and recalls that 
whereas the A.P. spent $3,000,000 dur- 
ing his final year with the service, it 
expended $10,000,000 last year. He was 
not disposed to discuss advisability of 
the new A.P. telephoto plan, but ob- 
served the fact that the A.P. during its 
early years was “ahead of its time” 
contributed largely to press and press 
service progress. 

A free press is the hope of civiliza- 
tion, Diehl asserted, and that brought 
him to discussion of dependence of press 
freedom on news dissemination and how 
A.P. expansion expedited such dissemi- 
nation. 

In his book, “The Staff Correspond- 
ent” (copyright 1931), Diehl said: 
“There is such a thing as a free press, 
without which no government can be- 
come either great or beneficent, despite 
any arguments for Bolshevik or Fascist, 
but a free press, without the news * * * 
would be an empty thing and without it 
progress would mark time. * * * The 
1,000 miles of leased wire set up early 
in the year 1884, between New York 
and Chicago, has now spread over the 
whole northern half of the American 
continent, exceeding 30,000 miles in my 
time; the service of less than 10,000 
words daily has expanded to more than 
seven times that figure.” 

At inception of the New York-Chi- 
cago wire the New York Herald and 
Chicago Times were the nation’s leading 
dailies, and one of them carried by tele- 
graph and ocean cable a greater volume 
than that of the news association. In 
fact, according to Diehl, some individual 
newspapers at first opposed the co- 
operative wire-leasing policy because 
they feared invasion of their individual 
enterprise. 


Another objection advanced when 














Cuartes S. Diext 


Diehl proposed the~leased wire to 
William Henry Smith, A.P. general 
manager, was that the Western Union, 
from which the wire was to be rented, 
would fight the idea fearing loss of 
revenue. To this Diehl countered that, 
on the contrary, it would encourage 


newspapers to enlarge their volume of 
“specials.” 

Prior to establishment of the leased 
wire the Associated Press—then a loose- 
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lished for 13 years following its pur- 
chase in 111.) 


Some astonishing news feats helped 
the A.P. early to establish a reputation. 
Soon after the first leased wire was 
opened a large asylum burned at Kan- 
kakee, Ill, on a Sunday. afternoon. 
Diehl, in Chicago, learned through 
Western Union of the disaster and asked 


-a newspaperman at Kankakee to wire 


the story, including casualties. This was 
done with such thoroughness and speed 
that the story, available’alike to Chicago 
papers and for filing East, was ready 
when the A.P. wire opened at 5 p. m. 
Meanwhile, the Chicago papers, joining 
forces, hired a‘special train to take its 
reporters to Kankakee. But before the 
special reached that city the A.P. story 
was ready to go in type. “It was the 


-learned while a Chicago Times war 











correspondent with troops pursuing hos- 
tile Indians in Montana in 1876-77, 

“It is only one phase to obtain an 
exciting budget of news. It is even 
more important, if you are remote 
from your newspaper, to arrange that 
the news gets through to the home 
office” ‘wrote Diehl in “The Staff 
Correspondent.” That is why on one 
occasion he paid $150 as his paper’s 
share of the expense when he and 
Jerome B. Stillson of the New York 
Herald hired a pony courier to ride 120 
miles to Helena, nearest telegraph point, 
with their dispatches. On another occa- 
sion William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) 
carried dispatches for Diehl. 

The most ambitious program of news 
gathering and transmission ever car- 
ried out by Diehl was when he directed 
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Associated Press men on board the yacht “Wanda” off Port Antonio, Jamaica, at close of Spanish-American war, 


Left to right around the rail are J. P. Dunning, Charles S. Diehl, N. C. Wright, and E. E. Roberts. 


In 


front (left to right), R. B. Craemer and Howard Thompson. 


1898. 
working combination of the original 
New York Associated Press and the 


Western Associated Press, as two of the 
early cooperatives’ were known—filed 
over Western Union about 5,000 words 
nightly for morning papers and 2,000 or 
more daily for afternoons. This in- 
cluded small volume of foreign news, 
filed at London in conjunction with 
Reuter’s agency. The news, closely 
skeletonized, carried a summary of New 
York and Chicago markets, sent in 
cipher to conserve words. 

A rate of $100,000 a year was made 
for the first leased wire, the A.P. em- 
ploying its own telegraphers and mes- 
sengers. It was a night wire. Of the 
project Diehl said in his book: 

“The newspapers studied the new ser- 
vice with some dubiousness for a time, 
strange as it may seem, but as the as- 
sociation began to assemble news on its 
own account, and as the service became 
complete and alert, criticism faded away, 
and a day wire was also set up, which 
resulted in the evening papers of the. 
country deveioping into great earning 
properties through their presentation of 
the news adequately and promptly.” (It 
was an evening paper, the San Antonio 
Light, which Diehl and associates pub- 





Greetings from 


The Interstate 
Circulation Managers 
Association 


Pennsylvania NewJersey Maryland 
Delaware District of Columbia 
West Virginia 





President: 
W.R. Rauck, Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First Vice-President: 
I. Isenberg, Journal, Jersey City, N. J. 
Second Vice-President: 
C. L. Stretch, Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 








first time in current journalism that 
such a strange phenomenon had wan- 
dered into a newspaper office,” said 
Diehl. “That an almost unknown news 
agency could actually reach out and re- 
port in advance of and under the eyes 
of three of the most enterprising news- 
papers in America such an exciting 
event deserved attention.” 

Diehl was on the frontier of numer- 
ous journalistic developments, high-light 
of which was his journey in 1886 to 
the Canadian Northwest Territory to 
report execution of Louis Riel for trea- 
son. This he termed the first example 
of a news service sending a representa- 
tive to a distant scene of a big story. 
By “sewing up” in advance a wire his 
Canadian competitors intended to use 
Diehl “scooped” them on the hanging 
at Regina. Importance of keeping open 
lines of communication was a lesson he 


the A. P. staff in the Spanish-American 
war. Because Spain ‘controlled the 
cables to Cuba it was necessary to hire 
a fleet of dispatch boats to carry news 
of fleet actions or troop landings to 
cable stations on other Caribbean is- 
lands. The news coverage first was 
facilitated when Diehl obtained from 
President William McKinley permission 
to place staff men on each of the United 
States Navy’s flagships. To cover the 
brief war it cost the A. P. $284,210, of 
which $8,000 represented cable tolls on 
one dispatch. That was when the A. P. 
was threatened with a beat on, destruc- 
tion of the Spanish fleet, biggest story 
of the Cuban campaign. The New 
York Herald dispatch boat “Golden 
Rod” reached Port Antonio, Jamaica, 
an hour ahead of the A. P.’s “Wanda.” 
To hold the Panama cable the Herald 
(Continued on page 282) 








ALL of the NEWSPAPERS IN IOWA 


can be reached through the 


IOWA PRESS ASS'N 


One of the Oldest and Best 
State Press Business Organizations 


The BLUE RIBBON LIST 


of Iowa Newspapers contains 


ACCURATE ADVERTISING DATA 
for 300 Weeklies and Daily Papers 








Copies on request to G. L. CASWELL, Managing Director 
505, Royal Union Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Gentlemen: - 


This is a fair question that you can answer for yourself: ‘Is your classified 
manager so close to the trees that he cannot see the forest?” In plainer words, 
isn’t it entirely possible that he is so busy selling want ads that he is “blind” to 
the latest developments in his field, to new sales ideas, to the broader con- 
cepts of classified advertising? 


Membership in The Association of Newspaper Classified Managers is the 
solution to that problem . . . the solution that 250 newspapers in the United 
States and Canada are already using to advantage! 


Our organization is entering one of the most progressive phases of its existence. 
We have just concluded a highly successful convention, in which all records 
for attendance and constructive programs were broken. It wasn’t the 
average cut and dried type of convention . . . it was a veritable gold mine of 
ideas for those who attended. Within a few weeks all members will be given 
a bound, stenographic “Digest” of the proceedings . . . a timely, hot-off- 
the-griddle handbook of classified advertising. 


Our monthly publication, the “Classified Journal,’ which furnishes members 
with the most important items of current classified information, our new 
inexpensive promotion mat service, our constructive efforts to build linage 
and stamp out prevailing evils, and our mutually beneficial contacts in 
making the association a clearing house for business-building ideas all merit 
your cooperation and support. 


Our membership fees (ranging from $5 for small newspapers to a $25 maximum 
for large newspapers, depending upon population) are trifling in comparison 
with the value received. 


We are all in the midst of a forward-thinking, forward-acting era of advertising. 
Give your classified manager this worthwhile asset to his job! 


Very sincerely yours, 


ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPER CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 





H. W. CONNELL, Second Vice-President 
SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 


C. M. CARROLL, President 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


W. H. PICKETT, First Vice-President CHARLES T. HARDIN, Treasurer 
CINCINNATI ENQUIRER COLUMBUS DISPATCH 


ANTHONY T. POWDERLY, Secretary 
ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 
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CHAIN JOURNALISM IN SIXTH DECADE 


E. W. Scripps and W. R. Hearst Began Operations in 80’s With New Set of Principles—Great 
Expansion of Group Ownership Has Occurred Since 
By ARTHUR ROBB 


to sharply significant ideas which 
have exerted a dominating influence 
upon newspaper thought and develop- 
ment had their birth in the decade 
which included 1884. Chain journalism 
saw its beginnings in the extension of 
E. W. Scripps’ operations from its 
Cleveland Press nucleus. W. R. Hearst, 
a Harvard sophomore in 1884, was al- 
ready studying newspapers with avid eye 
and mind, and his newspaper career 
began in 1887, with the first nation-wide 
chain of his newspapers only a few 
years in the future. That that was a 
major development needs no argument. 

The second was the rise of the even- 
ing newspaper, in several new types. 
The Cleveland Press, soon followed by 
similar ventures of Scripps in other 
Western cities, appealed successfully to 
a social group which had little time for 
or interest in the current morning dai- 
lies. The Chicago Daily News, founded 
by Victor F. Lawson and Melville E. 
Stone in the 70’s, had carved out a new 
field for itself and led the way to es- 
tablishment of similar ventures by 
others in many cities. Both of these 
types appealed almost entirely to the 
urban reader. The Kansas City Star, 
founded in 1880 by Col. William Rock- 
nill Nelson, was another and a distinc- 
tive sort of journalism, combining with 
its attraction for city folks an appeal to 
the great farm population that was fol- 
lowing the new railroads into the West- 
ern plains. 

All had this common quality—they 
recognized the economic sphere of the 
woman in American life. That sounded 
the last call for the old-time journalism. 

Fifty years ago, the old style editor 
was in his hey-day. Greeley was dead, 
but Dana, Watterson, Reid, Nelson, 
Murat Halstead, and a score of others 
were expressing their vigorous opinions 
upon the topics of the day, and disagree- 
ing violently with each other across 
leagues of space. The morning paper 
dominated much of the day’s political 
thought. The evening paper was a dis- 
tinctly secondary medium of public in- 
formation. What advertising there was, 
and it was not negligible, bulked largely 
in the morning papers. National adver- 
tising, of comparatively small compass, 
was limited chiefly to the copy of patent 
medicine firms and quack healers. De- 
partment stores supplied most of the 
local advertising in metropolitan news- 
papers and were the financial mainstay 
of newspapers which did not draw their 
sustenance from the political party 
treasury. The nation’s business was 
done in the eighties in fashion very 


little differently from that of the fifties, 
The telegraph was used sparingly, even 
by newspapers, the telephone very little. 
The typewriter was a novelty, Mark 
Twain having submitted the first type- 
written manuscript in 1876. A few 
daring women had found their way into 
business as secretaries, but the principal 
spheres of a woman without a family of 
her own were domestic service and 
school teaching. The machine age was 
still harnessed to steam and had made 
little relative progress in fifty years. 

About that time, or a little earlier, 
the discovery had been made by an un- 
known genius that women were the rul- 
ing forces in the home and that adver- 
tising was largely wasted if it did not 
appeal primarily in the offer of house- 
hold goods to the woman of the house. 
That sounded the knell of the thunder- 
ously political morning paper and the 
arrival of the new evening newspapers 
which have already been noted, 

In his Cleveland Press, Scripps ap- 
pealed to the working man and his wife. 
It was a penny paper, like the Chicago 
Daily News, emphasizing local news, 
with impersonal and seldom violent edi- 
torial comment. Its one cent price 
brought it within the reach of the man 
who was supporting a family on $15 a 








week, or less, to whom the old-type 
heavy papers could not appeal with their 
prices of three, four, five cents, or even 
more, even if their content attracted 
his interest. It was a day when the 
working man was beginning to awake 
to his place in the new civilization that 
followed the war between the states. 
Capital was following the pioneer west- 
ward and beginning its great agglom- 
erations that were shortly to evoke 
anti-trust legislation. The work of 
building the West was being done by 
millions of immigrants, sweeping west 
from the New York and Boston docks 
to farm, factory, mine and railroad 
shanty, keeping the labor market so 
liquid that wages barely kept hard- 
working men from the breadlines. It 
was a golden opportunity for editor- 
ship which saw current problems 
through the eyes of the masses, which 
would champion every cause in which 
the working man had an interest—and 
Scripps knew how to make the most 
of it. 

Within the next few years, Scripps, 
in association with Milton A. McRae, 
had extended his idea to Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Columbus, and other cities on 
the Pacific Coast, the South Central 
states, and a few scattered localities. 
Not all the ventures succeeded, but most 
of them found root and within a few 
years were to make their principal 
owner a fortune. They were not pre- 
tentious, operating with small capital, 
buying equipment and supplies through 
the central office, and getting their tele- 
graphic news and features from sub- 
sidiary concerns. Staffs were kept small 
and worked hard, with the incentive to 
executives that they participated in the 
profits not only of their own paper but 
of other ventures of the organization. 
Employes were carefully selected, and 
while their operations were in no way 
automatic or dictated, they adhered 
closely to the editorial and business 
dogmas laid down from time to time by 
E, W. Scripps. 

Expansion of this group was gradual. 
Only two of the newspapers it owned 
in 1920 had been added to the chain by 
purchase. They were the Des Moines 
News, since suspended, and the Toledo 
News-Bee. Beginning in 1921, a new 
era was entered. Tabloid evening papers 
were established in Washington and 
Baltimore. The former succeeded, creat- 
ing a new type of tabloid newspaper. 
The Baltimore paper was later changed 
to standard size and was this year sold 
to and consolidated with the Hearst 
Evening News. In 1921 also the Bir- 
mingham Post was established, and the 
following year the Youngstown Tele- 
gram added by purchase. All of this 
was prior to 1923, when E. W. Scripps 
turned over the mranagement to his 
youngest and only surviving son, Robert 
Paine Scripps, and Roy W. Howard, a 
young man who had risen from bottom 
to top of the organization within 15 
years. The name of the chain was 
changed shortly afterward to Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 

The first major venture of the new 
management was the purchase of the 
Pittsburgh Press for approximately 
$6,200.00. The Press for years had 
been among the leaders in advertising 
volume. It also brought to Scripps- 
Howard their first Sunday edition. 
New papers were also established in 
Fort Worth, Knoxville, and El Paso, 
and a new paper was published for a 
short time in Norfolk, Va. Sunday edi- 
tions were added to the Covington 
(Ky.) Post and the Evansville (Ind.) 
Press. The Albuquerque (N. M.) 
State Journal, which had been fightin 
a sturdy battle against political and 
judicial corruption, under the editorship 
of Carl C. Magee, was purchased and 
given a free hand and ample funds to 


see its fight through. The Indianapolis 
Times was bought, as was the Akron 
Times, evening and Sunday, which was 
merged with the concern’s Akron Press. 
In 1926 the Des Moines News and 
Sacramento Star were sold to competi- 
tive papers. 

The next step was the strengthening 
of the new and old lines. Within a 
few days of each other, in 1927, com- 
peting papers were purchased in Den- 
ver, Memphis, and Knoxville, where 
Scripps-Howard papers were already 
operating. In Denver the Rocky Moun- 
tain News and the Evening Times were 
bought. The Times was combined with 
the Scripps-Howard Express as the 
Evening News and the Rocky Mountain 
News was continued as the group’s first 
morning and Sunday paper. One result 
of this venture was the establishment of 
a morning news service by the United 
Press, which had hitherto served only 
evening and Sunday papers. Another 
result was one of the most picturesque 
battles for supremacy that newspapers 
in any American city have waged in the 
past half-century, the well-intrenched 
Denver Evening Post setting up a mor- 
ning edition against the invaders. After 
nearly two years of old-fashioned per- 
sonal journalism, armed with all the 
tricks of the commercial era, both sides 
decided that enough was enough. The 
Denver Post retired from the morning 
field, and Scripps-Howard suspended its 
evening paper, retaining the Rocky 
Mountain News as a morning and Sun- 
day publication. 

In Memphis, the News-Scimitar was 
purchased and combined with the Press 
as the Press-Scimitar, and in Knoxville 
the Sentinel, an evening and Sunday 


1920 


paper, was bought for consolidation with 
the News, established by Scripps-How- 
ard in 1922. 

Shortly after invading Denver, the 
Scripps-Howard management bought 
the New York Telegram from the estate 
of the late Frank A. Munsey. Slow 
growth was attained during the next 
four years, and although no profits were 
taken, the paper had made a place for 
itself in New York by 1931, when the 
organization made its most important 
coup to date. The New York World, 
morning, evening, and Sunday, was pur- 
chased from the Pulitzer family and 
combined with the Telegram, as_the 
W orld-Telegram, a six-day paper. Pub- 
lic response was immediate and the 
paper’s success from its first issue has 
been evidenced by circulation and adver- 
tising records. 

Operations since have been uneventful. 
The El Paso Post, founded in 1922, sev- 
eral years later absorbed the competing 
evening Herald. The Terre Haute Post 
was sold to a competitor, as was the 
Baltimore Post. The Albuquerque 
Tribune, after a small-scale fight resem- 
bling the Denver fracas, reached an 
agreement with its competitor whereby 
throat-cutting rival editions were elim- 
inated and both papers were issued from 
a single plant, while retaining complete 
business and editorial independence. 
The Buffalo Times, evening and Sun- 
day paper for many years owned by 
Norman E. Mack, was purchased. 
The Scripps-Howard Newspapers now 
include: . 

New York World-Telegram, Pitts- 
burgh Press, Cleveland Press, Cincin- 
nati Post, Toledo News-Bee, Houston 
Press, Youngstown Telegram, Akron 


(Continued on page 222) 





The South Is 


trend! 
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Most Prosperous Section 
of the Country! 


Every index, survey, report gives definite proof that 
the South leads the nation in the economic upward 


Federal Reserve Clearings 


Remainder of U.S. . up 25% 


New Automobile Sales 


Remainder of U.S. . up 31% 


Charts of GAINS in Employment, Payrolls, Agri- 
cultural Income, Manufacturing, etc., are equally 


as favorable to the South. 
ONWARD, UPWARD with vigorous: strides. 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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The A. B.C. 20 Years Old Greets 


Editor & Publisher on its 50th Birthday 


TO EDITOR & PUBLISHER: 


For fifty years you have been a leader in advancing the interests of both 
publishers and advertisers. The Audit Bureau of Circulations, also for 
many years an influence in the same direction, salutes you today. 


For twenty years the Bureau has held a definite and peculiar place in the 
increase of advertising efficiency. 


TWENTY YEARS ago every publisher had his own idea of what consti- 
tuted net paid circulation. The result was a chaotic condition, unsatisfac- 
tory alike to advertiser and honest publisher. 


TWENTY YEARS ago, August 21, 1914, the A. B. C. was formed. 


During these twenty years it has played a large part in the most dramatic 
and important period in the development of advertising. 


TWENTY YEARS ago advertisers, advertising agencies and publishers 
took a definite stand and agreed to open-and-above-board, standardized 
circulation statements. Upon this foundation an outstanding co-operative 
organization has grown strong and authoritative. 


TWENTY YEARS of leading the way for publication advertising. For 
the Bureau laid a foundation of confidence between sellers and buyers, 
which led advertisers to invest great sums of money in advertising. 


TWENTY YEARS ago publication advertising totalled about $250,000,- 
000. Since then we have seen it grow four fold. It has been frequently 
said both by advertisers and publishers that this phenomenal progress 


could not have come without the confidence implanted by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


TWENTY YEARS of constantly adhering to a definite principle has 
brought results. The Bureau has grown from a membership of about 
400 in 1914 to more than four times that number and now embraces 
almost every important publication in the United States and Canada, as 
well as leading advertisers and advertising agencies. 


TWENTY YEARS of achievement in self-regulation in which advertisers, 
advertising agencies and publishers have been working under a code of 


their own building —the standards and rules of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


AUDIT BUREAU of CIRCULATIONS 


165 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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These Progressive Newspapers 





They are the NEWSPAPERS that are 
promoting National Advertising 
through experienced SERVICE to Ad- 
vertisers and Agents. 





For over 21 years the Bureau of Advertising has promoted the 
daily newspaper as the great medium of general advertising. 


It has studied closely the operations of newspaper advertising, 
and has developed the fundamental facts regarding effective 
use of this medium. Its comparisons between newspapers and 
competing mediums, its annual estimates of advertising expendi- 
tures, and its data on newspaper markets are accepted as stand- 
ard among leading advertisers and advertising agencies. In all 


this work, the Bureau has been the pioneer. 


Bureau field men make daily contacts with advertisers and 
agencies—studying their problems, offering suggestions, supply- 
ing information. The Bureau has answered hundreds of 
thousands of requests for information, which in themselves 
often develop new leads for research and promotion. 


Greatest Known Collection of Data 


It is natural that from this experience the Bureau should 
possess the greatest known collection of data on newspaper ad- 
vertising. This data is presented in many studies available to 
advertisers without charge. It is supplied to members—through 


an exclusive monthly Sales Promotion Service—which better 


equips these newspapers to present their sales arguments on 


timely facts. 


ARIZ. 


ARK. 


CAL. 


COLO. 


CONN. 


DEL. 
D. C, 


FLA. 


GA. 


HA- 
WAII 


ILL, 


IND. 


IOWA 


KANS, 


KY. 


LA. 


the 


The Bureau 


Bisbeo, Daily Review 
hoenix, Republic and Gazette 


Fort Smith, Times Record and Southwest 
American 


Bakersfield, Californian 

Berkeley, Daily Gazette 

Eureka, Humboldt Times 

Los Angeles, Illustrated Daily News 
Los Angeles, Times 

Oakland, Evening Tribune 

San Diego, Union & Tribune 

San Jose, Mercury-Herald 


Colorado Springs, Gazette & Telegraph 
Greeley, Tribune-Republican 


Ansonia, Sentinel 

Bridgeport, oy Publishing Co. 
Danbury, News-Times 
Hartford. Courant 

Hartford, Times 

Middletown, Press 

New London, Day 

Norwalk, Hour 

Norwich, Bulletin & Record 
Stamford, Advocate 
Waterbury, Republican & American 


Wilmington, The News-Journal Company 


Washington, Star 
Washington, The Times & The Herald 


Jacksonville, Florida Times-Union 
Miami, Herald 


Atlanta, Journal 
Augusta, Herald 
Savannah, News & Press 


Honolulu, Star-Bulletin 


Alton, Evening Telegraph 
Aurora, Beacon-News 
Bloomington, Panta; aopreeh 
Centralia, Evening 

Chicago, Daily News 

Chicago, Daily Times 

Chi , Tribune 

Danvi le. Commercial-News 
Moline, Dispatch 

Paris, Beacon-News 

Peoria, Journal & Transcript 
Peoria, Star 

Rock Island, Ar 

Springfield, illinois State Journal 
Springfield, Illinois State Register 


Edinburg, Daily Courier 

Evansvi e, Courier & Journal 

Fort Wayne, News & Sentinel 
Lafayette, Journal-Courier 

La Porte, Herald-Argus 

Marion, Chronicle & "eader-Tribune 
Richmond, Palladium-Item 
Seymour, Tribune 

South Bend, Tribune 


Cedar Ra — Gazette & Republican 
Clinton, Heral 

Davenport, re & Leader 

Davenport, T 

Des Moines, i and Tribune 

Iowa City, Press-Citizen 

Mason City, Globe-Gazette 

Muscatine, Journal & News-Tribune 

Ottumwa, ‘Courier 

Washington, Journal 

Waterloo, Courier 


Topeka, Capital 
Toke State Journal 


Lexington, Lea 
Louisville, —. Journal & Louisville 
Times 


Baton 1 Rouge, State-Times & Advocate 
Lake Charles, American-Press 
New Orleans, Times-Picayune & States 


Baltimore, Sun 
Cumberland, Evening Times 
Hagerstown, Herald & Mail 


basis of sound and 


The Bureau’s services are available to all advertisers—without any cost or obligation 


whatsoever. 


At this time, when business improvement offers limitless sales opportunities, 


the Bureau is more than ever eager to cooperate in the planning of national or sectional 


campaigns. 
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are the Members o 
of Advertising. 


MASS. Boston, American & Sunde Advertiser 
Boston, Christian Science Monitor 
Boston, Globe 
Boston, Herald & Traveler 
Boston, Post 
Boston, Evening Transcript 
Clinton, Daily Item 
Fitchburg, Sentinel 
Haverhill, Gazette 
Lawrence, Eagle-Tribune 
Lowell, Courier-Citizen & Evening Leader 
Lowell, Sun 

ynn, on 
Noth Adams, Transcrip 
Pittsfield, Berkshire eae Eagle 
Salem, Evening News 
Tauntan, Daily Gazette 
Worcester, Telegram & Gazette 


MICH. Sipena, I 

Battle io Enquirer & News 
Detroit, Times 
Ironwood, Daily Globe 
Jackson, Citizen-Patriot 
Owosso, Argus-Press 

Pontiac, Daily Press 

Port Huron, Times-Herald 
Saginaw, Daily News 
Three Rivers, Commericial 


MINN. Albert Les, Evening Tribune 
Bemidji, Pioneer 
St. Cloud, Times Journal 
Winona, Republican-Herald 


MISS. Natchez, Democrat 
MO. Hannibal, Courier-Post 


Kiokocits Express & News 
Moberly, ieeeen 

St. Joseph, News-Press & Gazette 
St. Louis, Globe-Democrat 


NEB. Lincoln, Lincoln Star 


N. H. Concord, Monitor & New Hampshire 
Patriot 
Keene, Sentinel 
Manchester, Union-Leader 
Portsmouth, Herald 


N. J. Asbury Park, Press 
Bayonne, Times 
Bridgeton, News 
Elizabeth, Journal 
Newark, Evening News 
Passaic, Herald-News 
Paterson, Morning Call 
Plainfield, Courier-News 


N. Y. Aipeny. Knickerbocker-Press & Evening 








ews 

Albany, Times-Union 
Amsterdam, Recorder 
Auburn, Citizen-Advertiser 
Batavia, Daily News 
Binghamton, Press 
Buffalo, Courier-Express 
Buffalo, Evening News 
Buffalo, Times 
Cortland, Standard 
Elmira, Star-Gazette, Advertiser]& 

Sunday Telegram 
Freeport, Nassau Daily Review 
Geneva, Daily Times 
Glens Falls, Post-Star & Times 
Gloversville, Leader-Republican & 

Morning Herald 
Hornell, Tribune-Times 
Hudson, Star 
Ithaca, Journal 
Jamestown, Journal 
ag eens Post 


lola Gaon 
Union-Sun & Journal 
Mt. Vernon, Daily Argus 
Newburgh-Beacon, Daily News 
New York, American & Evening Journal 
New York, Herald Tribune 
New York, Daily News 
New York, Sun 
New York, Times 
ad York, Wall Street Journal 
New York, World-Telegram 
Niagara Falls, Gazette 
North Tonawanda, I News 
Spaennners. Touran 
, Times-Herald 
Oneonta, Daily Star 
Osw: . Palla jium-Times 
Port Jervis, Union-Gazette 


Pesphangele, Star & Enterprise & Eagle- 


Rochester, Journal and Sunday American 
Rochester, Times-Union & Democrat & 
Chronicle 
se aay Sentinel - 3 
aratoga S aratogian 
Schenectady ~~ 
Schenectady, Union Ster 
Syracuse, Journal and Sunday American 
seaman Post-Standard 
wn, News 
Ten? Record 
Troy, Times 
Utica, Observer-Dispatch 
Utica, Press 


N.C. Asheville, Citizen & Times 
Goldsboro, News-Argus 
Greensboro, News & Record 
Raleigh, News & Observer 
Salisbury, Post 


N. D. * Fargo, Forum 


OHIO Alliance, Review 
hland, Times-Gazette 
Ashtabula, Star-Beacon 
Athens, Messenger 
Bellefontaine, Examiner 
Bellevue, Gazette 
Bowling Green, Sentinel-Tribune 
Bucyrus, —- ‘orum 
Canton, Reposi 
Chillicothe, alot < Gazette 
Cincinnati, Enquirer 
Cincinnati, Post 
Cincinnati, Times-Star 
Circleville, Herald 
Cleveland, News 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer 
Cleveland, Press 
Coshocton, Tribune 
Defiance, Crescent-News 
Delaware, Gazette 
Dover, Reporter 
East Liverpool, Review 
Elyria, Chronicle-Telegram 
Findlay, Morning Republican and Findlay 
ourier 

Fostoria, Times 
Fremont, News 
Geneva, Free Press 
Greenville, Advocate 
Hamilton, Journal-News 
Ironton, Tribune 
Kenton, News-Republican 
Lancaster, le 
Marietta, Times 
Marion, Star 
Marysville, Tribune 
Middletown, Journal 
Mt. Vernon, Republican-News 
Newark, Advocate and American-Tribure 
ro jew Philadelphia, Tis Times 


elegraph 
Se Call 
ag Times 
Salem, New 
Steubenville, Herald-Star 
Tiffin, Advertiser-Tribune 
Toledo, Blade 


Warren, Tribene Chronicle 

Wooster, Record 

Youngstown, Vindicator 

Zanesville, Times-Recorder and Signal 


OKLA. Miami, News-Record 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoman & Times 
Woodward, Daily Press 


ORE. Portland, Oregon Journal 
Portland, Oregonian 
The Dalles, Chronicle 


PA. Allentown, Morning Call 
Alenjown, Chronicle & News 
& Evening Item 
Altoona, Mirror 
Beaver Falls, a teas 


— Sentin: 
a — 
Costeerttin Record 
Connellsville, Daily Courier 
, Times 


Harrisburg, Telegraph 
Johnstown, Tribune 
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Lancaster, New Era & Intelligencér 
Journal 

Lansdale, North Penn Reporter 
Meadville, Tribune-Republican 
New Castle, News 
Oil City, Derrick : 
Philadelphia, Evening Bulletin 
Philadelphia, Public ger 
Pittsburgh, — Gazette 
Pittsburgh, Pr 
nee mg Gen-Telearagh 
amen, Shaws agle 

im 


Scranton, Times 

Sharon, News-Telegraph 

Warren, Times-Mirror 

Washington, Reporter-Observer 
Wilkes-Barre, or 
Williamsport, Gri 

Williamsport, pay Gazette & Bulletin 
York, Dispatch 

York, Gazette and Daily 


P.I. Manila, Daily Bulletin 


R.I. Newport, Daily News 
Providence, Journal & Evening Bulletin 
Providence, News-Tribune 
Westerly, Sun 
Woonsocket, Call 


S.C. Columbia, State 
S.D. Rapid City, Daily Journal 


TENN. Chattanooga, Times 
eee u 
ville, Banner 


TEX. Beaumont, Enterprise & Journal 
Dallas, News & Journal 
Fort Worth, - is 
Houston, Pos 
San Angele, Standard-Times ‘a 
San Antonio, Express & Evening News 


UTAH Salt Lake City, Tribune & Telegram 


VT. Barre, Daily Times 
Brattleboro, Reformer 
Burlington, Free Press 
Rutland, Herald 


VA. Lynchburg, News & Advance 
Naseer lews, Daily Press & Times- 


er 
Richmond, News-Leader 
Roanoke, Times & World-News 


WASH. Bellingham, Herald 
Spokane, Spokesman-Review & Daily 
Chronicle 
Tacoma, Ledger & News-Tribune 
Y¥opne, Date fy Republic & Morning 


W VA. Charleston, Gazette 


WIS. Beloit, Daily News 
Eau Claire, Leader & Telegram 
Janesville, Gazette 
Kenosha, Evening News 
La Crosse, Tribune & Leader Press 
Madison, Wisconsin State Journal 
Marinette, Eagle-Star 
Racine, Journal-Times 
Suobovenn, —— 

uperior, Telegram 

oo Record-Herald : 
Wisconsin Rapids, Daily Tribune 


DOM. Calgary, Alta., Herald 

OF Edmoaton, Alta... Journal 

CAN. Fredericton, N. B we Gleaner 
Hamilton, Ont., Sp 
Kingston, Ont., Whi “Standard 
Montreal, Que., La 
Montreal, Que., Star 
Nelson, B. .» Daily News 
Ottawa, Ont., Citizen 
Ottawa, Ont., Jour 
Quebec, Que., Cuonisle-Telegraph 
Quebec, Que., Le Soleil 
St. Catharines, ‘a Standard 
St. John, N. B., . Tele aph-Journal & 

Evening Times-G lobe 

Toronto, Ont., Star 
Toronto, Ont., evan Telegram 
Vancouver, B. — Province 
Vancouver, 
Victoria, B. C., yo B 
Victoria, B. C., Times 
Winnipeg, Man., Tribune 





The Bureau of Advertising 
salutes Editor & Publisher 
on the Anniversary of its 50 
years of service to the news- 
paper industry and offers 
its heartiest wishes for con- 
tinued success. 
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TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS FOR NEWS 


American Press Now Spends at Least That for Radio, Cable and Telegraph Coverage of World 
Events—Daily Operating Speed Inconceivable in 1884 
By MARLEN PEW 


N°? longer do we live in an unknown, 
4 mysterious world. Che modern 
system of communications has reduced 


life on our planet to comprehensive 
terms, the literate citizen understanding 
it almost as well as he does the affairs 
of the immediate community in which 
he dwells. We do not now look across 
the seven seas with dumb wonder, as 
awed by hazy distance as when gazing 
into the heavens. Today we surely 
know what lies beyond the veiled hori- 
zon, are intimately acquainted with the 
affairs of the yellow races struggling 
for freedom and for a place in the sun; 
or the brown races, still after centuries 
battling over class and religious preju- 
dice, poverty and economic imperial- 
isms ; or the white races weighted down 
by debts, greed, fear, hate and political 
corruption and poisonous concomitants. 
The people of the United States are as 
one big family in common understand- 
ing. This is the triumph of the modern 








Cyrus Field did not give us the ocean 


cable until 1865. The telephone came 
in 1877. Radio was put to press use 
in 1907. 


Those events, in the main compassed 
by the memory of many living persons, 
marked the beginning of the modern 
press system which puts the newspaper 
reader into almost instant contact with 
the nations of the universe, forming a 
world-wide network of surface and 
underground and undersea wires, and 
radio and plain air channels, for the 
daily transmission of hundreds of thou- 
sands of news words and pictures. 
Thus is the world made small and thus 
is human experience made universally 
large. 

Fifty years ago the press was making 
sparing use of telephone and telegraph, 
cable, second-class mail by railroad and 
ship, but editors of those days had little 








News rooms of modern press associations are a far cry from the dark, crowded 
quarters of 1884. The Morse operator is almost extinct, his place having been 
taken since 1920 by automatic printer machines, like those shown in the above 


photo of Associated Press 


communications system, best exempli- 
fied in the American press. 

As the chief medium of communica- 
tion, the newspaper has been quick to 
adapt to its service every signaling and 
transportation device that science has 
brought forth. The half century which 
this edition of Epiror & PUBLISHER 
celebrates has witnessed a communica- 
tions development so marvelous that it 
is appropriately called the seventh won- 
der of the world. The astonishing 
speed with which this science has been 
advanced might be best indicated by a 
chronological comparison: In 1835 the 
American newspaper relied upon the 
pony express, the stage coach, the canal 
boat and the ocean-going packet for 
transmission of its foreign and domestic 
news. Pony express was fastest, but 
it required 20 hours to transmit a mes- 
sage from Washington to New York, 
and 12 hours was the best time the pony 
carriers made between New York and 
Boston. In the same year, as a stroke 
of high enterprise,. New York news- 
papers chartered a “news schooner” to 
go down the bay to intercept incoming 
packets and rush news to the dock. The 
Morse wire did not come until 1849. 
The inventor, after 11 years of heart- 
breaking struggle, had demonstrated the 
worth of his instrument in 1843, but 
the first mewspaper use of dots and 
dashes on a sensitized wire was made 
six years later when the inaugural ad- 
dress of President Zachary Taylor was 
transmitted from Washington to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and New York. 


headquarters in New York. 


conception of what the future held in 
store. There was gradual refinement 
of the instruments of communication, 
speed was accelerated, systems of trans- 
mission perfected and brought into 
practical price range, and the public 
demand for spot news of the nation and 
the world increased tremendously. But 
it was not until the World War that 
the communications efficiency which we 
now know was suddenly developed 
under the stress of the tragic occasion. 
Then burst forth, at least in America, 
a hail of inventions and improvements, 
making possible our present mass ser- 
vice. In all of this, the newspaper was 
a lavish patron of the new arts as they 
came along. 

Broadly speaking, the press of the 
United States is assembled on three 
telegraph lines, operated by the three 


press associations and services, United 
Press, Associated Press and _ Inter- 
national News Service. These three 


well-known services lease and operate 
in excess of 200,000 miles of copper 
telephone wire. The operation is now 
almost wholly by automatic_ printer, 
which may be speeded up to 75 words 
per minute. In the past 15 years the 
Morse operator has been almost com- 
pletely supplanted. Many newspapers 
are on two or more of the circuits and 
it is not uncommon for a metropolitan 
newspaper to receive 200 columns of 
telegraph material in a single day. It 


estimates do not, of course, count the 
immense special wire wordage of the 
metropolitan press, leading newspapers 





world, with startling results. The ac- 
tual time consumed was two hours, five 
minutes, a record that would have been 
regarded as impossible 50 years ago. 
Each of the bureaus received the mes- 





Suteasl view of Donsnal a York headquarters of the United Press, sound- 
proof, with batteries of automatic telegraph printers in operation, the bridgehead 


of a national wire network, with 


having developed their own individual 
staffs of correspondents in states, the 
nation and abroad. In instances this 
matter is syndicated. It perhaps would 
not be too much to say that the sup- 
ply of spot news carried by radio 
telegraphy, wires and telephones to the 
American press is costing the publish- 
ing industry $25,000,00 or $30,000,000 
per annum. 


In addition to the three spot news 
services, the press has developed nu- 
merous special services which employ 
leased lines and operate as auxiliary 
reports, mainly carrying news-features. 
These include the Universal Service, 
the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance, and services set up to speed de- 
livery of the special dispatches of 
metropolitan newspapers like New York 
Times, Chicago Tribune, New York 
Herald Tribune, Scripps Howard 
Newspaper Alliance, the financial ser- 
vices originating in Wall street and 
other leased lines used by newspapers 
to carry their own staff correspondence 
from New York and Washington. 


In 1930 the A. P. tested the speed 
facilities of world press communications 
by sending a message twice around the 


ramifications around the world. 


sage in turn, and likewise in turn speed- 
ily relayed it on its way. It was the 
first time in the history of electrical 
transmission of words that a message 
was so often relayed upon such an ex- 
tensive and devious journey. 
Twenty-five separate communication 
systems were utilized. The message 
started with an automatic telegraph 
typewriter at the general offices of 
the A. P. at 383 Madison avenue, New 
York. Through several miles of under- 
ground wires in the streets of New 
York, it reached the main cable office of 
the Western Union at 40 Broad street, 
where it was copied and re-sent on the 
direct New York-London cable which 
crosses the Atlantic from: Newfoundland 
to Penzance, England, and thence over- 
land to the Western Union London of- 
fice. It was relayed from there into the 
Associated Press London office on the 
Thames embankment by automatic tele- 
graph typewriter, copied and re-sent by 
telegraph to British Marconi, and was 
radioed to the A. P. in Madrid, which, 
in turn, copied it and filed it with the 
Spanish Government lines to Paris. All 
the telegraphs in Europe are owned 
and operated by the various govern- 


(Continued on page 248) 











is estimated that the cost of operating Plenty of space and light, strong sanitary furniture, are now provided for 


the services of the United States is 


about $15,000,000 per annum. These 


wire service staffs, handling thousand 
newspapers. 


This is a view of I. 


s of words day and night for client 
. S. offices in New York. 
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L. July, The New York Times en- 
ters its seventeenth year as advertis- 
ing leader in the New York news- 


paper field. 


Beginning with July, 1919, The 
Times for 192 consecutive months 
has published a greater volume of 
advertising than any other New York 
newspaper. 


Kn six months of this year, The 
Times published 8,965,228 lines of 
advertising, a gain of 1,022,076 
lines, 13% over the corresponding 
period of last year. 


For six months of this year, the 
weekday average net paid sale of The 
New York Times (466,756) was 
greater than for any corresponding 
six months in its history. 


The volume of advertising in The 
Times takes on added significance 
when the quality, assured by The 
Times high standards of acceptabil- 
ity, is considered. Hundreds of 
thousands of lines of advertising 
that fail to meet The Times stand- 


ards are declined every year. 


The Polk Consumer Census of New 
York explains the remarkable pro- 
ductivity of the advertising columns - 
of The New York Times. It shows 
that The Times reaches the market 
in New York of greatest spending 


power at the lowest comparative ad- 
vertising cost. 


Bune was the twelfth consecutive 
month in which The Times registered 
a gain over the corresponding month 
of the previous year. 


Che New York Cimes 


“*“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT?? 


Net paid saie for six months ended March 31, 1934, averaged 475,682 weekdays, 743,092 Sundays. 
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SAM McCLURE STARTED SOMETHING 


His Syndicate, Established In 1884, Was First Permanent Organized Effort, and Many Have 
Followed His Trail To Fame and Fortune 
By V. V. McNITT 


seecst without money, but with 
creative zeal and mental energy 
amounting to genius, Samuel S. Mc- 

Clure started the 
first American 
newspaper syndi- 
cate on Nov. 16, } 
1884. It was the } 
beginning of af 
business that in 
50 years has enor- | 
mously assisted 
the growth of 
newspaper circu- 
lation and adver- 
tising through the 
development of 
talent in writers 
and cartoonists. 

Mr. McClure 
has never claimed originality for his big 
idea. Before his day, the New York 
Sun had distributed some stories to 
other newspapers on a_ cost-sharing 
basis, and the Boston Globe had syndi- 
cated a serial story. In England. the 
Tillotson syndicate had been handling 
fiction for a group of papers. 

What everyone concedes to 27-year- 
old Sam McClure is the starting in this 
country of the syndicate business in a 
permanent, organized form. He _ had 
held three jobs, none of which pleased 
him, when he decided in the summer of 
1884 to quit the Century Co. and make 
his big effort. 

He had not been married long, but 
his wife was as ready as he. They took 
a small apartment at 114 East 53d 
street, New York, and their home was 
their office. They could not afford 
printed stationery, and money for sell- 
ing trips and even for postage stamps 
was often hard to find. 

A two-part story by H. H. Boyesen 
was the first offering. The difficulties 
encountered in selling this and the 
stories by other writers that followed 
Were discouraging, but Mr. McClure 
kept on doggedly, with the money he 
owed his authors for working capital, 
until he had his enterprise on a paying 
basis. Then John S. Phillips, a class- 
mate at Knox College, joined him and 
put system into the business manage- 
ment, which helped. 

Mr. McClure had a sure instinct for 
good and popular writers. Among the 
authors he helped on their upward 
course were Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Frank R. Stockton, H. C. Bunner, Rud- 
yard Kipling, Conan Doyle, and Mark 


Twain. 

When McClure’s Magazine was 
started in 1893, management of the syn- 
dicate was left largely to a brother, 
Robert McClure. The business contin- 
ued to grow, but in 1912 it was sold to 
Clinton T. Brainard, who developed it 
still further. Mr. Brainard was a bold 
and aggressive manager, and during the 
World War period he handled some 
outstanding special features, including 
the correspondence of Frank H. Si- 
monds, and finally the memoirs of Gen. 
von Hindenburg. 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
was sold in 1928 to a group headed by 
Richard Waldo, former business man- 
ager of the New York Tribune. Mr. 
Waldo’s Sreatest contribution was the 
daily series of short articles by Calvin 
Coolidge, which began July 1, 1930, and 
continued one year. The articles sold 
for nearly $425,000, and the former 
President received $237,000. It is prob- 
able that no other feature has brought 
in so much money in a year’s time. 

Mr. Waldo was the first to develop 
the Washington gossip column. He 
started Paul Mallon at this job in 1931 
and the idea has been taken up by 
others. 

Two years before Mr. McClure be- 
gan, Major Orlando Smith started the 
American Press Association, in 1882. 
That was the beginning of “boiler 
plate.” Major Smith aimed to serve 
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the publishers who couldn’t afford to 
set up their papers in full and who 
didn’t wish to use ready-prints or “pat- 
ent insides.” He went out for original 
matter, and presently found himselt 
doing a considerable syndicate business 
with the larger papers that bought ma- 
terial from him in proofs. 

Major Smith’s list included such 
widely popular writers as M. Quad 
(C. B. Lewis), Bill Nye, Capt. George 
L. Kilmer of Civil War story fame, Don 
Piatt (who first used the expression 
“twisting the tail of the British lion’), 
Champ Clark, and the Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmadge. 

It is generally understood that the 
precocious Edward Bok also syndicated 
the Talmadge sermons, and Henry L. 
Stoddard recalls that he had proofs 
made at the Mail and Express office. 
Possibly Mr. Bok and Major Smith 
divided the field, the latter taking the 
papers that preferred the sermons in 
plates. 

Edward Bok became editor of the 
Ladies Home Journal in 1889 at the 
age of 25, and most of his syndicate 
career antedated that time. He began 
with the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
probably in his late teens, paying $250 
per sermon. He organized the Bok 
Syndicate Press, featuring a woman’s 
page including “Bab’s Babble” and the 
poems of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. He 
had time to write a feature of his own, 
“Bok’s Literary Leaves,” which made 
its way into 45 newspapers and which 
he kept going for a while after he be- 
came Cyrus Curtis’s editor. 

Another early entrepreneur was Irv- 
ing Bacheller, whose real fame came 
from his successful novels, and whose 
present home is in Winter Park, Fla. 
Mr. Bacheller started in 1887, and was 
an important rival of S. S. McClure. 


He syndicated stories by Stephen Crane 
and developed a good line of fiction. 

Managers of syndicates in the 1880's 
were considerably bedeviled by the ex- 
change editors of newspapers, whose 
lively shears were depended upon to 
produce the desired comic relief. The 
exchange editors liked to pounce upon 
the good stuff in the Danbury News, 
the Yonkers Statesman, and the Burl- 
ington Hawkeye, each supporting a 
witty paragrapher. Those were the 
days of Patroleum V. Nasby (Charles 
V. Locke, editor of the Toledo Blade), 
who was widely clipped. No one has 
been able to tell me whether the Bow- 
ser articles were syndicated or just 
swiped. Some advance the belief that 
C. B. Lewis, author of the M. Quad 
column, created Mr. Bowser for the 
Detroit Free Press, and that Robert 
Barr wrote the Luke Sharp articles for 
the same paper. 

Charles B. Driscoll, editor of the Mc- 
Naught Syndicate, plans to write a his- 
tory of the business some day, and I 
will leave the Bowser problem to him. 

The style of the exchange editors was 
somewhat cramped when the magazine 
Life set out to punish violators of the 
copyright law, and succeeded to such 
an extent that the profession of ex- 
change editing began a decline. That 
helped the syndicates. 

An entirely new period opened in 
1895 when the Hearst Syndicate began 
selling features of the modern and 
popular type. One of the editors of 
the Pittsburgh Press, observing the im- 
pressive circulation growth of the 
Hearst papers, wrote to New York to 
inquire if he could buy Hearst features 
for his paper. The Hearst Syndicate, 
with Curtis J. Mar as the first general 
manager, resulted. The offering included 
a wide variety of daily and Sunday 








THE GENIUS OF S. S. McCLURE 


By RICHARD H. WALDO 








ah pemcage never was anyone whom I 
was afraid to ask to write for me. 
I always felt that I could do at least 
as much for them as they could do for 
me, and that conviction was so deep 
that it entered into every arrangement 
I ever made with an author.” 

Over the lunch table this County An- 
trim Irishman, Samuel Sidney McClure 
—“S. S.” to all the world of publish- 
ing not so long ago—looked at me with 
eyes as blue and as keen as a Norse- 
man’s. It was hard to believe that he 
had celebrated his 77th birthday on Feb- 
ruary 17th last. 

I wanted him to tell me about the 
early days of his newspaper syndicate. 
He was full of it, but it was McClure’s 
Magazine that was on the top of his 
mind and heart. I commented on that 
and he said, “Yes, but after all the mag- 
azine was my syndicate work grown 


p. 

He thought that his real luck began 
when his idea for syndicating to country 
newspapers stories from St. Nicholas 
and the Century was turned down by 
his boss, with the advice that he ought 
to go into business for himself. “If I 
had not been turned loose then I might 
never have gone on my own,” he said. 
As well say that an eaglet might never 
have grown wings! 

The long months when there were fre- 
quent choices to be made between beef- 
steak and postage stamps, with Mrs. 
McClure always voting for the latter, 
he made as real as though it had hap- 
pened in this depression. The shoe- 
string adventure through which the 
syndicate business was founded in this 
country, beginning November 16, 1884, 
is surely worthy of preservation in our 
American archives for the generations 
to come. Such faith—such courage— 


and such a wife! The office in the tiny 
New York flat which was the McClure 
home would never have been the cold 
frame of one of the greatest business 
of modern times had any one of those 
three elements been lacking. 

I asked Mr. McClure why he had put 
all his faith in fiction. He said there 
was a deep inner conviction with him 
that good fiction would do more for 
newspapers than anything else he could 
sell them. Special articles could be done 
by editors and their assistants, or bought 
on order. But very few newspaper 
men knew how to select good fiction in 
those days—even when he offered it to 
them. “If I had not been born a sales- 
man I could never have got enough cli- 
ents to keep from starving. And they 
often changed their minds after I left 
their offices.” 

It was as a salesman that S. S. laid 
the true foundation for his syndicate 
operations. He traveled whether or not 
he had return fare in his pocket. Per- 
sonal contacts with the editors was his 
only chance to get his idea over, and 
it was those personal contacts that 
shaped and reshaped the working out 
of the practical side. He spoke at length 
of the liberal education that meeting edi- 
tors was for him, “the best post-grad- 
uate course I could have got anywhere.” 
He had anecdotes of this editor and 
that, men some of whom had names re- 
cognized throughout the country and 
others not reaching beyond their circu- 
lation limits. But of all he had only 
the kindest remembrances. If there were 
ever unpleasant incidents they did not 
lodge in that great mind. 

Collecting the money was another rea- 
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letter-press features and daily and Sun- 
day comics. Finley Peter Dunne began 
the Mr. Dooley articles in 1895 or 
1896, and these articles were subsequent- 
ly collected and published in_a series 
of books, starting with “Mr. Dooley in 
Peace and War” in 1898. 

Other early Hearst features included 
daily or Sunday magazine articles by 
Dorothy Dix, Garrett P. Serviss, Beat- 
rice Fairfax, Max O’Rell and Ambrose 
Bierce, and poems by Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox; the daily comics Hallroom Boys, 
Mr. Jack, Lady Bountiful and Sher- 
locko the Monk; and the Sunday comics 
Katzenjammer Kids, Loves of Leander, 
Happy Hooligan, and Mr. Jack. 

H. C. Fisher began the Mutt and 
Jeff strip for the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer in 1901, and while it was not 
the first of the daily strips, it soon be- 
came the most popular in the Hearst 
lineup. Mr. Fisher was brought to New 
York after a bit, when his San Fran- 
cisco success indicated he deserved a 
wider field. 

When Mr. Fisher was elected to be- 
come the star of the new Wheeler Syn- 
dicate in 1913 at $50,000 a year, thus 
persuading all the other first-line car- 
toonists they also should have $50,000 
salaries, the Hearst organization pro- 
moted one of its old reliables to a head- 
line position. Or rather, George Mac- 
Manus promoted himself by making an 
instant hit with Bringing Up Father. 
After 21 years, Jiggs and Maggie are 
still popular in the United States and 
39 foreign countries, and are translated 
into 17 languages, including the Japan- 


ese. 

Curtis J. Mar was general manager 
of the Hearst Syndicate from 1895 to 
1909, selling the wire services as well as 
the features. Richard A. Farrelly as 
general manager of the International 
News Service, took over the manage- 
ment of the Hearst Syndicate in Aug- 
ust, 1909, and the use of the latter 
name was discontinued. 

William H. Johnston succeeded Mr. 
Farrelly in 1916, and at that time the 
Hearst feature organization became a 
producing concern, taking all the writers 
and artists on its payroll and selling to 
the Hearst papers as to others. 

In 1913 M. Koenigsberg started a 
new organization called the Newspaper 
Feature Service, and in 1914 he launched 
the King Features Syndicate. He was 
also the parent of the Premier Syndi- 
cate. Everyone knew the three were 
related to the Hearst organization, and 
in 1918, when Mr. Koenigsberg suc- 
ceeded Mr. Johnston as head of the 
Hearst feature enterprises, all went in 
together, with King Features Syndicate 
as sales agent. 

Mr. Koenigsberg retired in 1926 and 
was succeeded briefly by Col. Guy T. 
Viskniskki, who turned over the job to 
Joseph V. Connelly on July 1, after do- 
ing some reorganizing. Mr. Connelly 
has been head of the Hearst services 
since. 

Now we must return to the year 1895. 
Frank Carpenter started his series of 
travel letters in that decade, or there- 
abouts. He was his own manager, and 
was so successful that heads of syndi- 
cates have been besieged ever since by 
persons aspiring to travel and write. 

The New York Herald Syndicate, 
which T. O. Davidson managed success- 
fully for many years, is believed to have 
started in 1895. It began with a news 
bureau, which Mr. Davidson found in 
operation when he took hold. From 
wire news the business went on into 
news pictures in mat form, and then 
into Sunday comic pages, daily comics, 
and a variety of general features de- 
veloped by the Herald and the Tele- 
gram. 

Winsor McKay produced two famous 
and unforgettable Sunday pages which 
the Herald Syndicate sold: Little Nemo, 
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1884-1934 


50 Years of Unique Service 


For Editor and Publisher 


It has been given few publi- 
cations to serve as a critic 
among critics, a seer among 
seers, a news gatherer among 
news gatherers and to emerge 
after 50 years with such univer- 
sal esteem and general respect 


as has been the fortune of Editor 
and Publisher. 


Furnishing an example to 
the profession which it serves, 
Editor and Publisher has been 
so fearlessly honest, so truthful 
a reporter, so painstaking an 
editor that every newspaper 
worker from thejhumblest ap- 
prentice to mightiest publisher, 
has learned to lean on its col- 
umns for news from the world of 
news. Few trade publications 


have so loyal a following; few 
are more eagerly read. 


It is particularly gratifying 
to The Detroit News to recall 
that James W. Brown, under 
whose ownership and guidance 
Editor and Publisher achieved 
so distinguished a place in the 
field of journalism spent the 
early years of his career with 
this newspaper. 


It gives The Detroit News 
great and sincere pleasure in- 
deed.to congratulate Editor and 
Publisher on its fiftieth birthday 
and to wish it continuing suc- 
cess In its unique service to the 
men and women of the news- 
paper world. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
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AND McCLURE TELLS HOW HE DID IT 


Farm Boy’s Unfulfilled Longing For St. Nicholas Stories The Germ From Which The First Suc- 


I WAS employed April to September, 
1884, by the Century Company. Part 
of my work was reading the bound vol- 
umes of St. Nicholas to select articles 
and stories for a “Boy’s Book of 
Sports.” I often wished that I could 
have read many of these things when I 
was a boy on an Indiana farm from 
1867 to 1870. I left the farm that year 
to attend the high school in Valparaiso, 
Ind., and I earned my expenses in va- 
rious ways. I spent some time in the 
office of the Valparaiso Vidette, a week- 
ly newspaper, and it occurred to me 
that it would be a good idea to ar- 
range with all the weekly papers in 
such towns as Valparaiso to print the 
best things that had been published in 
St. Nicholas. 

The plan grew in my mind until I 
decided to arrange with leading authors 
for original stories and syndicate them 
in the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try. During my two-weeks’ vacation in 
July, 1884, the entire scheme came to 
me with many new ideas, and the thing 
became an obsession. I proposed it to 
the Century Company. This led to a 
suggestion that I might resign, with a 
month’s salary and start the syndicate 
myself. 

My first circular was issued Oct. 4, 
1884. Here it is, complete: 

“No. 114 East 53d gout, New York, 


Bs Re 
“October 4th, 1884. 
“Dear Sir: 

“I have made arrangements with a 
number of our most popular authors, 
including W. D. Howells, H. C. Bun- 
ner, J. S. of Dale, Mrs. Helen Jackson 

H. H.), Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Dr. William A. Hammond, and 
over a score of others, to furnish ‘serial 





cessful Syndicate Sprang—Early Details Recalled 





By S. S. McCLURE 


and short stories for simultaneous pub- 
lication in syndicates of leading news- 
papers. 

“This method of publication has been 
employed very successfully in England 
and France gor a long time; leading 
novelists publishing their works in a 
London or Parisian newspaper, and at 
the same time in several provincial jouz- 
nals. There is no reason why American 
newspapers should not reap great ad- 
vantages from a similar arrangement. 

“A dozen, or twenty, or fiity news- 
papers—selected so as to avoid conflict 
in circulation—can thus secure a story 
for a sum which will be very small for 
each paper, but which will in the ag- 
gregate be sufficiently large to secure 
the best work by the best authors. A 
small outlay will enable a newspaper to 
furnish its readers with stories by our 
most noted writers, which have not been 
published before, and which will be ac- 
cessible to its readers in no other pe- 
riodical. I shall be glad to correspond 
with you further in regard to this plan, 
and to furnish definite terms on applica- 
tion. 

“Very truly yours, 

“S. S. McCrure, 

“(Late Editor of “The Wheelman.)” 

Then I sent out this literary note for 
general publication on Oct. 27. 

“Literary Note 

“(The following item, or something 
similar, may be of interest to your read- 
ers.) 

“Among those who will contribute to 
combinations of newspapers during the 
coming year are W. D. Howells, Julian 
Hawthorne, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
J. S. of Dale, Brander Mathews, J. 


Esten Cooke, Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, W. H. “ee Noah Brooks, 
H. H., E. P. Roe, J. T. Trowbridge, 
and H. H. Boyesen. 

“Mr. S. S. McClure, formerly editor 
of the Wheelman, is managing the en- 
terprise.” 

The first stories were published in 
the newspapers Nov. 15-16, 1884. The 
principal papers starting from the East 

were the Boston Globe, New York Sun, 
Philadelphia Press, Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle-Telegraph, Indianapolis News, 
Cleveland Leader, Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Gazette, Chicago Inter-Ocean, St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, Omaha World- 
Herald, Denver Republican, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, Louisville Courier- 
Journal; and others were added. 

The success of the business was due 
to the flood of brilliant writers, many 
of them new, like Kipling, Jack London, 
Conan Doyle, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
as well as the established writers of 
America and England. 

The syndicate idea was in the air. 
Charles A. Dana of the New York Sun 
had done a little. He had secured stories 
of Bret Harte, Henry James, William 
Dean Howells, and other writers, and 
offered them to a selected list of news- 
papers. 

Mr. Dana had an amusing experi- 
ence. One of his stories was “Geor- 
gina’s Reasons,” by Henry James. A 
Western newspaper, to lend distinction 
to the story, had put the following 
scheme of headlines in large bold type: 

GEORGINA’S REASON 
Henry James’s Latest Story 

A Woman who commits Bigamy 

and Enforces Silence on Her Husband! 


Two Other Lives Made Miserable by 
Her Heartless Action! 

Stevenson’s voyage to the South Seas 
was undertaken for the McClure Syndi- 
cate. Five years before I met Steven- 
son, I had, when I was just out of col- 
lege, received a book by him, then an 
unknown writer. This book was “An 
Inland Voyage” and it was partly the 
memory of this book that led me to sug- 
gest a sea voyage on a yacht. 

Here is a copy of my review of 
Stevenson’s Inland Voyage: 

“THE WHEELMAN—Vol. II, No. 
5, Aug., 1883, page 395. Boston. 

“Book Notices 

“An Inland Voyage.* 

“This is a most delightful series of 
sketches about a canoe voyage made 
by the writer and a friend. They make 
their way slowly through Belgium and 
the northern part of France; from Ant- 
werp up the Scheldt; thence by the 
canals and the River Sambre to Etreaux 
then, after a short carry, they embark 
in the Oise, and float in the most dolce 
far niente manner down this beautiful 
stream to Pontoise, where the voyage 
ended. The book is written in charm- 
ingly frank style. Its suggestive sketchy 
descriptions are sprinkled with happy 
sayings thrown in, in an unconventional 
manner. The book is very pleasant 
reading, bright, original, and touched 
here and there with penetrating, appre- 
ciative humor. 

“*An Inland Voyage. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson, author of ‘Travels 
with a Donkey in the Cévennes. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1883.” 

The greatest achievement of the syn- 
dicate was the creation of McClure’s 
Magazine. I sold stories in England, 
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“Stay in There. 
Olid Timer” 


We have been so busy here in Pittsburgh celebrating 
our own Golden Anniversary that we sort of overlooked the 
fact that you were fifty years old, Editor and Publisher. 


Anyway, we thought you were much older. We have 
regarded you as a parent for so many years that it is difficult 
to believe that you are just as old as we are. 


Regardless of age, we salute 


you with the reverence of FIRST in Pittsburgh a : er J IN 
Son to Father, when we say, RS ie ADVERTISING 
“Stay In There, Old Timer, FIFTH in the World y » y : VOLUME 


and Carry On.” 
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SAM McCLURE STARTED 
SOMETHING 
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anc Dream of a Rarebit Fiend. Other 
cartoonists destined for fame began 
with the Herald and Telegram. When 


the Herald was eventually bought by 
the Tribune, the syndicate went with it. 

The New York World began syndi- 
cating its features about 1898, when 
other papers asked for them. R. F. Out- 
cault first produced his famous Yellow 
Kid Sunday page for the World. Gene 
Carr was also drawing the Lady Boun- 
tiful page, and George MacManus was 
contributing Panhandle Pete. 

About the time of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war Mr. Hearst decided he would 
like to have the World’s Sunday de- 
partment, editors, cartoonists, and all, 
and he succeeded in moving practically 
the entire staff into his offices. The 
World had to move fast, but it filled all 
the vacant posts quickly. One of the 
good men hired was Maurice Ketten, 
whose Can You Beat It cartoons were 
popular to the last. 

The World Syndicate became a real 
business organization about 1905 or 
1906 and continued to thrive until the 
Pulitzer family sold the World to 
Scripps-Howard a few years ago. Then 
operations were taken over by the 
United Feature Syndicate, started as a 
small adjunct to the United Press 15 or 
1§ years ago, but now become a large 
and important organization under the 
management of Monte Bourjaily. 

A few years ago United Features ab- 
sorbed the Metropolitan Newspaper Ser- 
vice, long conducted successfully by 
Maximilian Elser. The Metropolitan 
specialized in original fiction by promi- 
nent authors. 

The United Feature Syndicate has 
handled two of the outstanding feature 
successes of recent years: a series of 
weekly articles by David Lloyd-George, 
and The Story of Our Lord, written by 
Charles Dickens for his children. 

An altogether new development came 
in 1901, when the Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association was started in the 
office of the Cleveland Press for the 
benefit of papers in the Scripps-McRae 
chain, and others outside their circula- 
tion areas that wished to buy. 

The N. E. A. was the first budget 
service, carefully and compactly made 
to cover the range of the feature needs 
of Scripps papers. Other syndicates 
offered the by-products of big news- 
papers, or a variety of individual fea- 
tures not designed to fill a newspaper’s 
complete needs. 

Robert F. Paine, editor of the Press, 
and William B. Colver, former tele- 
graph editor, launched the N. E. A. 
service. Sam T. Hughes, now general 
manager of the Newspaper Information 
Service in Washington, was the first 
managing editor, and he continued to 
fill the job with success for years. 

At the outset, so much trouble was 
encountered in working with halftone 
mats that N. E. A. tried sending out 
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The Times carried lineage the 
first four months of 1934— 


Local . . . 352,877 
Foreign . . 103,731 
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Total 483,746 
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The Times goes into more than 3,000 
homes the night of publication. Less than 











1% of circulation outside of home county. 


Editor 


thin electros instead. The postage bill 
became unbearable, and then the man- 
agement began studying the mat prob- 
lem again. It was found that the stere- 
otypers of client newspapers could avoid 
the blisters that spoiled the casts by 
scorching the mats before casting. The 
rest was plain sailing. 

After Messrs. Paine and Colver, A. 
M. Hopkins succeeded to the manage- 
ment. Marlen E. Pew, who had teit 
the New York Journal to become east- 
ern manager in 1903, was called to 
Cleveland in 1907 to become head of 
the organization. Sam Hughes fol- 
lowed him. The post has since been 
held by H. N. Rickey, E. E. Martin, 
B. H. Canfield, Eugene MacLean and 
Fred S. Ferguson. The latter has been 
in charge for several years. 

The N. E. A. has always specialized 
in illustrated news feature stories and 
in the quick coverage of big events with 
spot news pictures. It maintains a 
Washington staff—Gilson Gardner was 
the first outstanding N. E. A. corres- 
pondent at the capital—and it is strong 
in daily comics and general features. 

George Matthew Adams, the bright 
young ad writer who invented the term 
“milk-fed chicken” for Swift & Co. in 
the first decade of this century, started 
his syndicate in Chicago in Nov. 1907 
with a money shortage about as string- 
ent as that which plagued S. S. 
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McClure in 1884. He talked his land- 
lord into letting him have an office with 
a grand mahogany desk on the strength 
of some advertising ideas he produced, 
and then he got a typewriter in the 
same way, without money. 

In 1908 he clicked by sending William 
Allen White to report the national con- 
ventions. Returning from the Denver 
convention he stopped off at Emporia 
and engaged Walt Mason to write for 
his syndicate. Then he got the Ruth 
Cameron feature, and Abe Martin, and 
Dr. Frank Crane, and Eddie Guest. 

He had Rex Beach report the John- 


son-Jeffries fight in 1910. No profit. 
But he was getting on. In 1912 he 
managed the Associated Newspapers 
service, but one year of that was 


enough. He moved his own business to 
New York in 1916, and has had Frank 
Markey to help him with the selling for 
several years. He writes a daily feature 
of his own, has a great collection of 
etchings and fine books; spends the 
coldest months in. Florida and the hottest 
in Nova Scotia. Home town boy makes 
good. 

The Central Press was started by the 
present writer in Cleveland on Aug. 
29, 1910, without any money at all, but 
with the benevolent assistance of Harry 
Talmadge and Nat Wright, then léssees 
of the Cleveland Leader. The offering 
was a budget service made up of news 








pictures and features, cartoons by Bob 
Satterfield and Bob Brinkerhoff, and a 
group of features from the Leader and 
the News. 

In the following spring the Leader 
publishers withdrew their backing, took 
preferred stock for what was owing 
them, and continued to supply me- 
chanical facilities at cost. They said 
nothing as the expenses for printing, 
engraving, mat making, and_ rent 
mounted. 

In 1912 the Central Press engaged 
William J. Bryan to report the national 
conventions and its 25 per cent share of 
the proceeds was sufficient to pay the 
Leader in full. In the same year Cen- 
tral Press bought the North American 
Press Syndicate, another budget ser- 
vice, from the Meyer-Both Co. of 
Chicago, and with 180 more newspaper 
clients was able to get permanently into 
the black. 

H. A. McNitt was resident manager 
from 1916 until 1926; in 1927 Editors 
Feature Service, owned by Mrs. Mary 
H. Rumsey, and Central Press merged; 
in 1930 Joseph V. Connelly bought Cen. 
tral Press for the King Features Syn- 
dicate. 

The Chicago Tribune began selling its 
features about 1910, and two of its 
early headliners were Finley Peter 
Dunne and Lillian Russell. It also had 

(Continued on page 86) 
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some excellent fiction to share with 
other papers. Sometimes the Sunday 
editor looked after the syndicate in the 
early days; sometimes a manager was 
employed. 

All was different after 1918. Capt. 
Patterson began taking imterest in a big 
way, and he installed Arthur Crawford 
as manager on Armistice day. Since 
then the Tribune Syndicate has occupied 
one of the most important places in the 
field, with a string of sure-fire cartoon 
strips and pages, expensive fiction, and 
a variety of other features. 

Capt. Patterson is given credit for the 
original idea of the Tribune’s most 
famous cartoon, The Gumps, drawn by 
Sidney Smith. Sol Hess, a Chicago 
jeweler, also is given credit for some 
of the early continuity ideas. Regard- 
less of who may have helped, Sidney 
Smith continues to keep up his end. 

For several years past the Tribune 
Syndicate has made its home in New 
York, in the building of the Tribune- 
owned Daily News. 

A new and striking figure appeared 
on the scene when John N. Wheeler 
started the Wheeler Syndicate in 1913, 
assisted by Guy T. Viskniskki and Ed 
McClure. The two last named had had 
much experience with the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, and Mr. Wheeler 
had been operating in a tentative and 
preliminary way by pushing Christy 
Matthewson while still a reporter on 
the New York Herald. 

The Wheeler Syndicate began with 
breath-taking audacity by luring H. C. 
Fisher, creator of Mutt and Jeff, 
away from the 7 organization with 
a contract providing for a salary of 
$50,000 a year. The World, ow pong 
mindful of Mr. Hearst’s raid on its 
staff 15 years before, guaranteed the 
contract and secured Mutt and Jeff for 
its daily and Sunday issues. Mr. 
Wheeler also picked out Fontaine Fox, 
then on the Chicago Evening Post, as 
another winner. 

In the course of a couple of year 
Mr. Wheeler withdrew ned rg 
dicate bearing his name, and it was 
presently bought by Clinton T. Brainard 
of the McClure Syndicate. 

In or Ae started over 
again with the Bell Syndicate, an 
when H. C. Fisher’s soainal was _— 
to expire, it was not hard to persuade 
him to come over to the Bell Syndicate, 
where he has remained. A number of 
stars have been added in the years 
since. 

The Associated Newspapers was 
started as a cooperative syndicate by the 
New York Globe, Chicago Daily News, 
Boston Globe, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
and other newspapers in 1911. After 
George Matthew Adams, H. H. Mc- 
Clure managed it for several years. 

In 1922, Harry Chandler of the Los 
Angeles Times and Loring Pickering of 
the San Francisco Chronicle promoted 
another cooperative organization, the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, 
designed to go after important news 
feature stories and other similar 
material. 

The backers of this enterprise in- 
cluded a number of the publishers who 
helped start Associated Newspapers: 
the Boston Globe, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
Chicago Daily News, Kansas City Star, 
ae News, and others. 

In 1930 an arrangement was made 
with Mr. Wheeler of the Bell Syndicate, 
under the terms of which he became 
operating head of all three syndicates. 
His new associates, owners of the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, 
bought a substantial part of the stock 
of the Bell Syndicate. The combined 
organization now conducts very exten- 
Sive operations. 

The New York Tribune started a 
syndicate department in 1914, which 
was managed for several years, until 
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his untimely death, by Eugene Parcells. 
The outstanding cartoonists, Clare 
priggs and J. .\. Darlmg, were among 
the early headliners. 

William H. Johnston succeeded to the 
management of the Tribune Syndicate 
aiter leaving the Hearst organization 
in 1918, and he took with him Charles 
V. McAdam, who had done excellent 
sales work for the International Feature 
Service. Mr. Johnston added C. A. 
Voight, creator of the Petey Dink car- 
toon, Thornton W. Burgess, the bed- 
time story man, and other first-line 
features to the Tribune list. 

When Mr. Johnston subsequently left 
the organization he was succeeded by 
Harry Staton, one of his assistants, 
who has been head of the syndicate 
since. The most important acquisition 
ot recent years is Walter Lippmann, 
now published in 130 newspapers. 

The NcNaught Syndicate was started 
in 1920 by the present writer, who had 
come to New York in 1916 to assist the 
Evening Mail in handling Rube Gold- 
berg’s cartoons after the negotiation of 
a new contract involving a $50,000 
guarantee. Harry Tuthill, who sub- 
sequently created the Bungle Family, 
was discovered and added to the Mail 
staff shortly afterward. 

Following the close of the World War 
the Evening Mail had some troubled 
days, and was eventually sold to Frank 
A. Munsey, owner of the Telegram, the 
Sun, and the Herald. By arrangement 
with the publishers of the Mail, the 
Goldberg and Tuthill cartoons were 
sold by the new McNaught Syndicate, 
and subsequently both cartoonists joined 
its staff, wiere they have remained 
since. 

Irvin Cobb undertook to write an 
anecdote a day for six months or a 
year, and his fund of stories lasted for 
tour years. 

O. O. McIntyre joined the McNaught 
Syndicate in 1922 and Will Rogers was 
added to the staff in 1923. These two 
writers and Arthur Brisbane of the 
Hearst organization are the most widely 
sold of any of the contributors of text 
features used by newspapers. 

Other McNaught writers are Albert 
Payson Terhune, Roe _ Fulkerson, 
Charles B. Driscoll, William Hard, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Zoe 
Beckley. Cartoonists include Ham Fisher, 
creator of Joe Palooka; John H. 
Striebel, who draws Dixie Dugan; John 
Hix, who turns out Strange As It 
Seems; the veteran Gus Mager, with 
Oliver and His Dog; and Julian Ollen- 
dorff, who recently introduced Ollie 
of the Movies. 

Charles V. McAdam came to the Mc- 
Naught Syndicate in its early days, 
and after several years of very success- 
ful selling he was entrusted with the 
Th? management of operations in 
1931. 

Christy Walsh has made a unique 
record as the creator of a sports syn- 
dicate. Knute Rockne wrote for him 
for a number of years before his death 
in an airplane crash. Babe Ruth has 
long been a star feature. John J. Mc- 
Graw and other baseball big shots have 
reported world series games. An All- 
America football board, made up of 
leading university coaches, writes dur- 
ing the fall season, and selects an All- 
American team at the close. 

Recently Mr. Walsh has been so 
pressed with radio and moving picture 
arrangements for his stars that he has 
found it desirable to contract with the 
King Features Syndicate to handle his 
selling. 

In Chicago are located two very ag- 
gressive and carefully managed syndi- 
cates: The National Newspaper Service 
owned by John Dille, formerly a lieu- 
tenant of George Matthew Adams, and 
the Publishers Syndicate, run by E. P. 
Conley and H. H. Anderson. The In- 
ternational Syndicate, conducted by the 
Miller brothers in Baltimore since the 
beginning of the century, is still listed 
among the live ones. So is Fred Has- 


kin’s service, which has done much busi- 
ness in times past. 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Congratulations to the Fifty-Year-Old 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


Thru a momentous half-century you have served the 
newspaper and merchandising fields faithfully and with 
distinction, aiding materially in the progress of each. 
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May your progress\thru the next 50 years be as glorious. 
This is the wish of your 105-year old contemporary. 
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Well, young fellow, 
I CONGRATULATE YOU! 


Your fiftieth birthday, dear Editor and Publisher, is 
important because it means you have safely passed 
the ills and troubles incident to childhood and 
become a full-grown, lusty youth. 


And what a lusty youth you are!—prepared to face 
with hope and confidence the rich adventures that 
are to come—but still a youth. Life, as the com- 
mencement orators said the other day, is before you. 


Take it from me, in my ninety-third year, that 
about forty years hence you will realize you are but 
then coming into the full vigor of manhood, with 
long usefulness ahead. 


Though interest and excitement have packed your 
half century, as they have my much longer life, 
what we are yet to see will make those remembered 
events seem pale. My wish for you is that no 
matter what may arise, you keep health to enjoy 
the good and strength to withstand the evil. 


How about comparing notes in another fifty 
years? 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
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GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS STARTED 
SYNDICATE ON A SHOESTRING 





Obtained Month’s Rent On Credit And Wrote Advertisements to 
Pay For Office Furniture—Discovered And Syndicated Walt 
Mason, Kin Hubbard And Many Others 





By GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS 


I WENT into the newspaper feature 
syndicate business without knowing 
what a syndicate was, or whether there 
was such a thing in existence. That 
was nearly 30 years ago. I just had 
ideas and thought they would work. 
Some of them have! 

I soon learned that Edward Bok, S. 
S. McClure, and many others had pre- 
ceded me. But that didn’t matter. I 
started in the Fisher Building in Chi- 
cago. I had no money. I got my 
office on one month’s credit. I wrote 
advertising to get my office furniture 
and typewriter. I wrote a series of 
articles on Want Ad advertising which 
I sold to the Chicago Tribune and then 
to about a hundred other papers, and I 
was off! The idea of covering big 
events like the national conventions and 
the fight at Reno, with writers like 
William Allen White, Rex Beach, Ida 
Tarbell, George Fitch and Edna Ferber, 
came to me and this gave me a little 
recognition with the newspapers. Then 
I discovered Walt Mason, Kin Hub- 
bard’s “Abe Martin”, and syndicated 
George Fitch’s “Vest Pocket Essays,” 
Ruth Cameron’s talks to women, and 
others. The idea of small features 
looked feasible because of their small 
space and the editors took kindly to the 
suggestion. 

Victor Lawson, publisher of Chicago 
Daily News, asked me in 1912 to go to 
New York to organize a syndicete, 
which I did, and within a year had such 
noted writers and artists started on 
their careers as Thornton Burgess, H. 
T. Webster, Dr. Frank Crane, Ripley, 
Darling (“Ding”) and others. After a 
year with this organization known then 
as the Associated Newspapers, I re- 
turned to my own sy ndicate, closing my 
Chicago office and opening my New 
York office where I have been doing 
business ever since. 

It has been great fun discovering a 
writer or artist, believing in him—and 
then introducing him to millions of 
readers through the daily newspapers. 

Newspapers 30 years ago were not 
very heavily featured. It took a great 
deal of energy and faith to convince 
publishers that a feature was an invest- 
ment. Time, however, has convinced 
them that features are a great asset, 
making a newspaper more widely read 
and interesting and more attractive to 
the reader and advertiser. 

I have learned that I have to believe 


in a feature myself before I can sell it 
to an editor. 
cally to one Southern editor that he 
wrote me that he had immediately 
called up his circulation department 
to learn if the circulation of his paper 
had gone up since my letter arrived 
in his office! I believe that this idea, 
however, is the secret of syndicate 
success. 

A feature to appeal widely should be 
very human in its content. The column 
by William Lyon Phelps does this be- 
cause he, himself, is a very human and 
unusual personality and he carries his 
readers with him. It made me very 
happy to include him in our staff. Re- 
cently we added Johnny Gruelle’s fam- 
ous “Raggedy Ann” because it is such 
a wholesome human characterization of 
the finest in human nature. 

The daily newspaper is the greatest 
institution in a nation’s life. Throttle 
it and you kill its soul. Features are a 
sort of library to the newspaper. They 
instruct and entertain readers and help 
to make the newspaper of their choice 
a daily habit to them. 

The discovery of a feature is a fas- 
cinating adventure. Many years ago I 
was travelling in California and no- 
ticed an unusual feature by Elsie Rob. 
inson in the Oakland Tribune. I sought 
out the author and told her I wanted 
to syndicate her writings. A deal was 
made and soon her work attracted wide 
attention. It has been gratifying to me 
that her success has been so great and 
that she has been accomplishing so much 
good with millions of daily readers 
benefiting by her sound sense and coun- 
sel 


el. 

The late Earl Derr Biggers told me 
about Kin Hubbard’s “Abe Martin.” 
Senator Vandenburg, formerly the pub- 
lisher of the Grand Rapids Herald 
urged me to syndicate Eddie Guest. 
Samples of the children’s stories by 
Thornton Burgess came to me in a let- 
ter one day—and I immediately saw 
their merit. I saw the remarkable 
drawings of Edwina in an Ohio news- 
paper many years ago, recognized their 
merit, and contracted for her services. 

Feature habits change, however. The 
popular features of yesterday are coh- 
tinually giving way to newer ideas. 
Educational features, the idea of con- 
tinuity in comic strips and inspirational 
matter, are all alive today. The past 
years of depression have created a de- 


I wrote so enthusiasti-, 
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sire within the minds of people to for- 
get their troubles—and so they want 
cheerful stories, something to help 
them to get a grip upon themselves— 
and something to entertain them. The 
crossword puzzle, Ripley’s “Believe It 
Or Not” and such ideas, have been 
tremendously popular because they both 
instruct and entertain. 

O. O. McIntyre and Will Rogers are 
widely read because they talk the lan- 
guage of the masses and discuss things 
that they are familiar with though com- 
ing to them with a new slant all sea- 
soned up ready for consumption. New 
York City to them is just a big kid 
grown up—and so they thrive on McIn- 
tyre. And Will Rogers expresses the 
common sense of the many. 

We all need a philosophy of life to 
keep us going—and the features in 
newspapers help us to formulate this 
philosophy, through the enjoyment of 
fun, and the absorbing of good sense 
and knowledge that writers and artists 
work so hard to produce. 





ABOUT THE GENIUS OF 
S. S. McCLURE 


(Continued from page 80) 











son for traveling. Accounting depart- 
ments were often rudimentary, and 
many a time an editor fished part or 
even all of the amount due out of his 
pants pocket, took a receipt and reim- 
bursed himself from an over-worked 
cashier. The collections would go for 
more travel—the travel made more sales 
—enough money came in to Mrs. Mc- 
Clure by mail to keep things going, and 
so noses were kept above water. Au- 
thors were pretty patient about their 
shares with a few unhappy exceptions. 
And Harriet Prescott Spofford pre- 
sented a two-part story as a New Year’s 
gift! The $275 that brought in was a 
rescuing hand. 

Money was never important to Mr. 
McClure until he had to have it. John 
S. Phillips pulled him out of chaos when 
he joined forces with his old friend. 





“John found out I was taking more out 
of the business than I thought I was 
getting, and he made me agree to abide 
by the orderly methods of keeping track 
of contracts with authors and sales to 
editors that he established. It was hard 
work for me, but I knew John was 
right.” 

After 8 years of varying fortunes but 
generally steady advance the accumula- 
tion of manuscripts, published and un- 
published, forced upon Mr. McClure the 
thought that developed into McClure’s 
Magazine. Those ot us who remember 
the great days of that pioneer publica- 
tion in the 15-cent field will understand 
the tribute the publisher pays to the 
newspaper men of the country. 

“There was many a newspaper editor 
whose brain I had drawn upon uncon- 
sciously in the years of going to sell 
them fiction. When I started to work 
out my plans I found that I had things 
in my mind that could only have got 
there by talking with the remarkable 
men with whom I had been coming in 
contact. I could never have given the 
public what it so evidently wanted—a 
combination of the world’s best fiction 
and special articles on newspaper topics 
but written in magazine style if I had 
not put in those hours traveling from 
city to city. Any young man who gets 
the chance to meet the newspaper edi- 
tors of this country has in his grasp the 
makings of a fortune, just as I had. 

“But I think he must start in a de- 
pression. 1884 was a thin year in which 
to begin my syndicate but 1893 was a 
much worse time to start a magazine, 
according to the rules. I am sure that 
is not so because it is in such a time 
that the competition is lightest and cour- 
age counts for most.” 

Perhaps the syndicate business will 
one day reach the dignity and have the 
ethics of a profession. Samuel Sidney 
McClure, Scotch and French Huguenot 
by descent, born on a tiny Irish farm, 
an immigrant at 9 to the United States, 
working his way through Knox College, 
will in that day be given the recogni- 
tion for posterity that is his due. 
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ADVERTISING BRINGS RESULTS 





History of Organized Advertising Is Story of Unending Effort to 
Improve Believability of Copy—Worst Modern 
Fault Is “Horribly Bad Taste” 





By EARLE PEARSON 


General Manager, Advertising Federation of America 


DITOR & PUBLISHER had al- 

most attained its majority when the 
Advertising Federation of America, first 
known as the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, was in its early 
stages of organization. 

If a history of the development and 
achievements of organized advertising 
were to be written, the historian would 
do well to consult reports of its activi- 
ties as published from week to week in 
Epiror & PUBLISHER over the past 30 
years, 

He would find there recorded many 
of the incidents as well as the major 
events that have marked the develop- 
ment of the organized advertising 
movement. He would note that the 
present Federation had its start in the 
local advertising clubs, for following 
the establishment of the first of the 
clubs came the national association of 
advertising clubs. 

He would find many pages devoted 
to the reports of the national conven- 
tions. From these sprang the several 
national groups representing the spe- 
cial interests among both buyers and 
sellers of advertising. 

Our historian would in all probabil- 
ity be profoundly impressed with the 
earnestness of the men and women who 
launched the advertising club move- 
ment and those who subsequently set 
into motion the numerous other national 
groups, better business bureaus and 
commissions. 

He would note that the urge for re- 
form came from within the industry; 
that the most zealous advocates for a 
new deal to the consumer were the 
advertising leaders and publishers, and 
that such progress as has been made in 
respect to reform has been largely the 
result of the efforts of publishers, to- 
gether with the owners and proprietors 
of other media, as well as the advertis- 
ing agents and the advertisers them- 
selves. 

Our historian would record the fact 
that a vast amount of money has been 
expended through the individual and 
joint action of publishers and advertis- 
ers for the purpose of increasing the 
believability of advertising and thereby 
adding to its productiveness. 

He would trace the efforts of or- 
ganized advertising to safeguard the 
public from fraud and deception 
through the enactment of State and mu- 
nicipal laws, 

Augmenting this corrective work and 
work of protection, which has been only 
partially succesful, has been the less 
spectacular but highly important edu- 
cational work, sponsored by the Federa- 
tion and its several national groups 
and scores of local advertising clubs. 
The work of our Bureau of Research 
and Education, a comparatively recent 
development, would be worthy of spe- 
cial mention, I feel sure. 

And the historian would not have 
given us a complete record of the 30 
years’ struggle for better advertising if 
he neglected to pay tribute to the high 
quality of leadership which has char- 
acterized the work of the men and 


women who have led in the fight, in 
many instances at great personal 
sacrifice, 


The worst that can be said of most 
of the bad advertising of today is that 
it is in horribly bad taste. Some of 
it is full of deceit. Some claims are 
grossly exaggerated. By far the larger 
proportion of today’s advertising is 
scrutinized and censored before publi- 
cation, both by advertiser and publisher, 
for accuracy of statement anc clarity 
in expression. Much of it is in ex- 
quisite taste. 

Thirty years ago—well, why dig up 
the past? 

The plain fact is that 30 years ago 
advertising wasn’t of sufficient impor- 


tance in the mind of the public to cause 
either irritation or commendation. It is 
within this 30-year period that adver- 
tising has come to be recognized as a 
great force in business. 

Leaders in organized advertising are 
extremely sensitive of advertising’s 
present-day imperfections. Resolutions 
adopted at our 30th annual convention 
last month in New York are prooi of 
their determination to keep up the fight 
in the interest of the consumer, the 
advertiser and the publisher alike. 

Let us hope that the fight will still 
be waging when Eprror & PUBLISHER 
observes its 100th anniversary, for it is 
hardly probable that we can attain per- 
fection in another 50 years! 





SAM McCLURE STARTED 
SOMETHING 





(Continued from page 86) 








Newspapers outside New York have 
conducted, and are still maintaining 
important syndicates. In Philadelphia, 
the Ledger Syndicate has long been a 
successful organization under the man- 
agement of J. E. Watkins. Henry P 
Martin, Jr. has made some excellent 
moves for the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune Syndicate, one of the most in- 
teresting being the recent successful 
sale of the photographs used in Law- 
rence Stallings’ pictorial war book. 

Our Canadian neighbors should not 
be overlooked: The Miller Services and 
the Star Newspaper Service in Toronto, 
and the Dominion News Bureau in 
Montreal. These organizations sell 
Canadian features, and also act as sales 
representatives for the leading syndi- 
cates in the United States. 

* * 


Sam McClure certainly started some- 
thing when he sat down at his desk in 
his little apartment, only a step or two 
from the dining table and the kitchen 
sink, to start writing leaders to editors, 
by his own hand, asking them to buy the 
work of his authors. 

Syndicate managers have it much 
easier now. We can collect dollars to 
his nickels or dimes. But who among 
us can produce a Rudyard Kipling or 
a Robert Louis Stevenson or a Conan 
Doyle, with the facility of that restless 
genius, with his unerring instinct for 
good stuff? 





AND McCLURE TELLS HOW 
HE DID IT 


(Continued from page 82) 











Australia, Canada, and New Zealand. 
Kipling remembers getting some of my 
syndicate service when he was working 
on a daily paper in India. Mark Twain 
wrote a series of letters from Europe 
(a thousand dollars apiece). Among 
big names I remember an unpublished 
article and drawings by Thackeray, a 
poem by Tennyson, a novel by George 


Meredith, contributions of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Pasteur, Samuel 


Smiles, Henry M. Stanley, Emile Zola, 
Prince von Bismarck, Alphonse Daudet, 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

There were several years when each 
week’s service would have made a good 
magazine. - 
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Pioneers 


who made great American newspapers possible 


Since the founding of the New York Herald in 1835 and 
The New York Tribune in 1841, these two newspapers which 
were consolidated as one in 1924, have been a dominant fac- 


tor in the political, industrial and cultural development of the 


United States. 


Both newspapers have played an all-important pioneering 
part in making possible and speeding the production of the 
great newspapers which exist in America today. Here are some 
of the major contributions made by the New York Herald and 
The New York Tribune: 


THE LINOTYPE: This in- 
vention, which revolutionized 
newspaper production and 
made possible the large news- 
papers of today, was tried out 
and perfected by The New 
York Tribune. 


* * * 


THE HALFTONE, which 
enabled newspapers to publish 
exact and clear reproductions 
of photographs, was first printed 
in The New York Tribune. 


Herald < 





THE CABLE as a means of 


gathering news in Europe was 
first used by the New York 
Herald. 


* *- aa 


THE “GRAVITY SYSTEM” 
of newspaper production, which 
has materially cut the time nec- 
essary for preparing each edi- 


tion, was developed and put 


into service first by the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


FIRST NEWSPAPER 
KITCHEN: The first news- 
paper kitchen and housekeeping 
laboratory in America was in- 
stalled by The New York 


Tribune. 
* * * 


EUROPEAN EDITION: The 
first European edition of any 
American newspaper is THE 
NEW YORK HERALD, pub- 
lished daily in Paris. The New 
York Herald Tribune and its 
European edition form an inter- 
national newspaper combination 
unequaled in influenceand power. 
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EARLY AGENCY DAYS IN CHICAGO 


Guy S. Osborn, Newspaper Representative, Writes Recollections of Erwin, Wasey, Lord & Thomas, 


UY S. OSBORN, Chicago news- 

paper representative, in his book 
“Thirty-One Years in Advertising,” 
sketched the early careers of a number 
of well-known advertising agency men 
who began their work in Chicago. Writ- 
ing in 1924, Mr. Osborn commented in 
part as follows: 

“C. R. Erwin and Louis Wasey— 
Erwin was with Lord & Thomas as far 
back as I can remember. I know he 
was with them when they were on Ran- 
dolph Street and for many years was 
head of their sales forée. Louis Wasey 
was also with Lord & Thomas, covering 
northern Ohio. Mr. Wasey and Mr. 
Jefferson, also with Lord & Thomas, 
both resigned and opened an agency with 
offices in the Federal Life Building on 
Michigan Avenue near Randolph Street. 
Then after a few years Mr. Erwin also 
resigned from Lord & Thomas to join 
this company—the firm name being 
changed to Erwin & Wasey. There is 
no one who stands higher in the estima- 
tion of the publishers for his business 
integrity and policies than C. R. Erwin, 
and every one loves Louis Wasey; so 
what could you expect but success? 

“Lord & Thomas—when I first heard 
of Lord & Thomas they were on Ran- 
dolph Street in a building occupied now 
by Kuhn’s Fruit Store. Then they moved 
to the Trude Building, at the southwest 
corner of Randolph & Wabash Avenue, 
which is now occupied by Marshall 
Field & Co.’s retail store, then to the 
Mallers Building, and now one of the 
pioneers to the Boulevard north. 


“There was the Frank B. White 
Agency, placing agricultural advertising. 
Many will recall one of the officials of 
the agency at that time—Fred A. Sperry 
—in the days when he wore a mustache. 
You will also remember the very jovial 
and popular Major Critchfield. The 
agency later changed to the name of 
Long-Critchfield, with offices in the 
old Power Building, at the corner of 
Wabash and Monroe Street. Then Dave 
Taylor resigned from Lord & Thomas 
and joined this agency, and the name 
was changed to Taylor-Critchfield. Then 
Frank Long resigned and went into the 
publishing business. Later on Stanley 
Clague joined the agency and the name 
was changed to Taylor-Critchfield- 
Clague. When Stanley Clague left to 
become general manager of the A. B. C. 
the name was changed to Critchfield 
& Co. Major Critchfield retired as 
president but is acting in an advisory 
capacity, and Scott Smith, formerly 
manager of Critchfield’s Minneapolis 
office, is now president of the agency. 


“J. Walter Thompson’s office was in 
The Rookery—a very small organiza- 
tion in charge of C. E. Raymond, that 
very popular and charming gentleman, 
loved and respected by every one. This 
company, as you know, has become 
very large under the direction of the 
Resor boys in New York and of Messrs. 
Stanton and Young in the Chicago of- 
fice. The billing of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company is said to be the 
largest of any agency in the country 
and speaks volumes for the agegressive- 





Attention Agencies! 


Te Leaver is the only A. B. C. 
newspaper in the State of New Jersey 
that is published on a week day. 
Thoroughly covers the summer paradise 
of Cape May County and South Jersey 
where hundreds of thousands of the Na- 
tion’s best families spend their vacation. 
Has excellent editorial page and last 
word in features. 


A Real] Field for National Advertisers’ 


Write for Rates) 


THE LEADER 


South Jersey's Largest Weekly Newspaper 
EVERY THURSDAY 


Wildwood New Jersey 











Critchfield, Thompson, Ewald, and Many Others 





ness and splendid business ability of 
this firm. 

“Henry Ewald broke into the auto- 
mobile as well as the advertising busi- 
ness, in the advertising department of 
Studebaker, where he later became 
advertising manager—then forming the 
Campbell-Ewald Advertising Agency, 
who place, in addition to their other ac- 
counts, the General Motors advertising, 
which is one of the largest accounts in 
the country. 

“About 1900 St. Louis became a very 
strong advertising center, anu conse- 
quently I opened an office in that city. 
The following agencies were then in 
St. Louis: Kastor & Sons, H. E. Lesan, 
Chas. H. Fuller, Lord & Thomas, John 
Lee Mahin, J. Walter Thompson and 
the Western Advertising Agency. Those 
were the days before the automobile, 
which later developed so rapidly and 
represented such a large volume of busi- 
ness for the papers I represented that 
I opened an office in Detroit, about five 
years later, to maintain close contact 
with the business. 

“I remember my first call on the Kas- 
tor Agency. I met all the boys with 


the exception of Arthur, who was then 
in school. Mr. Kastor’s son-in-law, 
Henry Kahn, was office manager. They 
were handling little except classified ad- 
vertising. You will recall later on their 
office in the old Pozzoni Face Powder 
Building and how they have grown to 
a great firm. 

“Some of the present prominent and 
nationally known adverising agency men 
iu the early days were doing local 
work as reporters, advertising solicitors, 
advertising writers and advertising man- 
agers of the department stores. Will K. 
Cochrane was advertising manager of 
The Hub; John Slaten, lately associated 
with Benson-Gamble-Slayten, was ad- 
vertising manager of the Boston Store; 
W. D. McJunkin of the McJunkin 


Agency, started with Klein’s Department 


Store on Halsted and Fourteenth Streets 
and was later advertising manager .of 
A. M. Rothschild and Mandel Brothers. 

“Jesse Matteson, of the Matteson-Fo- 
garty-Jordan Agency, was a_ baseball 
writer. Jim O’Shaughnessy, now sec- 
retary of the A.AA.A., was state polit- 
ical writer for the Chronicle. Joe Finn, 
founder of Nichols-Finn Agency, 


now associated with the McJunkiy 
Agency, was a reporter on the Chrop. 
icle. Chas. Nichols, of the Chas. F, W. 
Nichols Advertising Company, was a 
solicitor on the Chicago Record. Ralph 
Gobel, of the Stack Agency, was a g0- 
licitor in the display department of the 
Chicago Tribune, and was later with 
the Herald. Earle Barber started in the 
classified department of the Tribune, 
then was classified manager of the Her. 
ald, sales manager of Alfred Decker & 
Cohn, finally forming his own agancy: 
his present associate, Harold Jordan. 
was also with the Herald. Fred Rap. 
dall started as a clerk in the Chicago 
Tribune. Ellis Travers, now advertis- 
ing manager of the Nash Motor Car 
Company, worked on the Chicago Her. 
ald. Dick Nesbitt, of the Rankin 
Agency, did his early newspaper work 
on daily newspapers in Muncie and In- 
dianapolis, and for a number of years 
ran a column in the Chicago Tribune. 
Sam Stewart and S. M. Davis of the 
Stewart-Davis Agency, were associated 
with the J. L. Stack Agency for many 
years. In fact, it was there that they 


(Continued on page 220) 
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There Is No “Summer Slack” 


In New Haven, Conn. 


The population of “Register City”—the territory covered by The New 
Haven Register—INCREASES in Summer. There’s no Summer “let-up” 
to sales in the New Haven market. A shore line of 45 miles along Long 
Island Sound brings hundreds INTO this field every Summer. Chain 
grocery stores open from 50 to 75 stores in this section for the purpose 
of catering to this added population. 


THE NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


Net Paid Circulation Every Evening 


EXCEEDS 6QO ,000 COPIES 


The New Haven Register offers CONCENTRATED circulation in this 
fertile field which is one of the greatest all year ’round markets in 
America. Inexpensive to COVER because it is a ONE paper market. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


New York — Boston — Chicage — Detreit 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 





| Equally as important as the splendid sales po- 
 tentialities of the Indianapolis Radius is the 
fact that it can be thoroughly cultivated 
through one dominant newspaper, for only 
one economical advertising investment. Today, 
as it has been for the past 39 consecutive 


| years, The News is first in advertising in 
| Indianapolis. It is the home newspaper of the 


| market... 


delivered to the home by a highly 


_ developed carrier organization and motor route 


mically and profitably . 





system... read in the home .. . and habitually 
depended upon as the family buying guide. 
The distribution of News circulation closely 
parallels the distribution of purchasing power. 


In coverage .. . in reader confidence and re- 
sponsiveness . . . in its long history of proved 
productivity ... The News is amply equipped 


to sell the Indianapolis Radius for you, econo- 
. ALONE. 


a profitable market for 
aggressive advertisers 


To advertisers seeking markets most opportune for 
profitable business development, the Indianapolis Radius 
is outstanding in the advantages it offers. 


With the city of Indianapolis as its action center, this 
market spans two-thirds of the State of Indiana—totals 
2,000,000 in population—provides a composite of city, 
suburban and rural families inseparably knit together 
in a great, responsive buying group. This unique market 
offers mass population without its usual handicaps. It 
has less of the extremes of wealth and poverty—far less 
illiteracy—far less foreign-language population. Over 
92 per cent are native-born whites—over 98 per cent 
are literate. Living standards are uniformly high. Pur- 
chasing power is more evenly distributed. 





IF : YOU HAVE 


anew product, ae - 
| ~ advertising appeal oe 


_.. you-can test it thoroughly, oe 
-auicki, and economically in the 

_ Indianapolis Radius—one of > 
: America s most ideal test | markets 






THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York 
Dan -A. Carroll, .410.E: 42nd. St. 1) 6 a opens 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


Chicago 
J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES ASSN. 
OF CHICAGO ACTIVE 34 YEARS 





Organization Has Campaigned for Advertised Goods, Developed 
Automobile and Other Advertisers, Played Important 
Part in Launching A. B. C. 





Sage ete in September, 1900, James E. 
Verree, retired partner of Verree & 
Conklin, Inc., met with Herace Ford, 
also retired, and Edward Cone and sug- 
gested formation of the Newspaper 
Representatives Association of Chicago. 
The first meeting was held Sept. 13, 
1900, officers were elected, a constitu- 
tion and by-laws adopted. 

J. E. Colby, of the A. Frank Richard- 
son Special Agency, was chosen as first 
president of the association. Mr. Ver- 
ree was elected secretary and held that 
position for seven years. Early records 
of the association have been destroyed, 
but the constitution set forth the pur- 
poses of the organization as follows: 

“To create and support a social and 
fraternal spirit among the newspaper 
representatives in western fields;” to 
“better serve, by closer relation among 
ourselves, the business interests of the 
various publishers represented by the 
members of the association;” to “se- 
cure information of the financial stand- 
ing of advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies;” to “recommend the recognition 
and regulation of advertising agencies” 
and to “cooperate with all regularly au- 
thorized advertising agencies in further- 
ing the interests of general advertising 
in daily newspapers.” 

_In 1906 and ’07, when the substitu- 
tion evil reached its worst form among 
branded products, the association waged 
a vigorous publicity and advertising 
campaign, urging the consumer to in- 
sist upon getting what he asked for 
among advertised, trade-marked ar- 
ticles. The association also played an 
active part in convincing the automobile 
manufacturers that there were no media 
so well adapted to the exploitation of 
motor cars as the daily newspapers. 
The association also had a promotion 
committee for the purpose of furnish- 
ing information to the association con- 
cerning new advertisers, the possibilities 
of converting advertisers using other 


media than dailies into newspaper pa- ‘ 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL so BULLETIN 


trons, etc. The association also kept 
statistics covering business ocnditions 
and prospects in every section of the 
United States and Canada. 

The association was incorporated in 
1919 and in 1921 the organization ob- 
served its 21st birthday with a banquet 
at which Horace Ford reveiwed the 
later years.” Mr. Ford recounted the 
efforts of the association to have more 
agency business placed through Chicago 
instead of New York; the closing at 
one o'clock on Saturday afternoons, 
starting in 1912; the establishment of 
weekly bulletins ; and the continued pro- 
motional work in behalf of newspaper 
advertising. The most significant part 
of Mr. Ford’s speech, however, was his 
comment on the part specials played in 
the establishment of A. B. C. 

“The newspaper representatives at 
first received the proposed Audit Pu- 
reau of Circulations coldly,” said Mr. 
Ford. “No more were their publishers 
friendly to the proposed organization. 
Finally one day, Hugh Brennan, then 
of the Clague Agency, attended a spe- 
cial meeting of the Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives Association. That was on 
March 9, 1914. Brennan urged us to 
assist in the promotion of the A. B. C., 
but we could not at first see how the 
buyer and the seller possibly could stand 
side by side in the same organization. 
Then a few men did a bit of hard think- 
ing and on March 16, 1914, the records 
show that Robert Virtue presented a 
resolution favoring the A. B. C. The 
resolution was carried unanimously and 
the members individually sold the 
Audit Bureau to their publishers. It 
would be too much to say that the 
A. B. C. would not have come into 
existence without the assistance of the 
newspaper representatives in Chicago, 
but it is proper to say, in my opinion. 
that the A. B. C. would not have come 
into existence at that time had not the 


Newspaper Representatives Association 
backed and backed it with all of its 
strength. There was not a representa- 
tive who did not almost compel some 
of his publishers to come into the new 
organization.” 

The association has continued to grow 
and today it has 34 members, represent- 
ing approximately 1,200 daily news- 
papers in the United States and Canada. 
Once a year it publishes a directory 
of advertising agencies and national ad- 
vertisers west of Pittsburgh. Miss 
Agnes Beck is now executive secre- 
tary of the association and she is as- 
sisted by Miss Evelynne Baumgartner. 
Last year, Miss Beck’s office answered 
7,894 inquiries regarding agency credit 
information and other matters on na- 
tional advertising accounts. 

John T. Fitzgerald, of Reynolds-Fitz- 
gerald, Inc., president of the association 
this year, outlined to Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER the work accomplished by the 
representatives’ group since its 2lst 
birthday. The organization has de- 
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veloped its own credit clearing house, 
necessary because of isolation from 
A.N.P.A. credit headquarters in New 
York. This work is done through the 
medium of a credit committee, the mem- 
bers of which have served through suc- 
cessive administrations, and who have 
become expert in this branch of the 
service. The policy of this committee 
has been to encourage new and small 
advertising agencies and to expedite the 
placing of newspaper advertising with- 
out “red-tape.” The committee has also 
functioned successfully in regard to ad- 
vertising agencies which became in- 
volved financially, and has saved pub- 
lishers many thousands of dollars. 

The association has recently developed 
a trade investigating committee, Mr. 
Fitzgerald stated. This committee will 
function in presenting the case of news- 
papers as the one medium above all 
other media to advertising agents and 
national advertisers in the middle west 
territory. 

The association also conducts a legal- 
ized, licensed employment bureau, spe- 
cializing in the placing of people with 
advertising experience. General meet- 
ings are held once a month and it has 
been the recent policy to confine these 
meetings to round-table discussion of 
problems affecting the industry as a 
whole in an organized effort to deter- 


mine ways and means of solving such 
problems. 

The list of association presidents 
during the past 34 years includes many 
of the leaders in the Chicago field. The 
following have served as presidents: 
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Planned, built and equipped to speed publication, 


this new home of the Journal and Bulletin is the 


embodiment of all that is modern and efficient in 


Americas best newspaper plants... Built during the 


leaner years, its building afforded opportunity for 


idle hands and serves as an expression of faith in 


the ability of Rhode Island to maintain its industrial 


leadership in the future as in the past. 





Ready 


for Occupancy | 





July Thirtieth 





Representatives: C.H. EDDY Company, Boston, New York, Chicago R. J. BIDWELL Company, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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» |NEWSPAPER IN CHICAGO 


AND THE YOUNGEST 


On June 10, 1847, the Chicago Tribune issued its first number from a rented room 
in a small building at the southwest corner of Lake and La Salle streets. The press 
! run of the first day’s issue was 400 copies of a single sheet, small page newspaper. 


a At that time the policy of the Tribune was expressed in the following statement 


contained in the prospectus announcing its publication: ‘“The Tribune will be ee 


OSE ~ 


neutral in nothing; it will be independent in everything.’’ 2 The principle. 
has characterized the activities of the Tribune in its 87 years of publication. It is the 





reason why the Tribune, Chicago’s oldest newspaper, is also its youngest. a The 


Tribune is independent—politically and financially. Its stand on any question of 





a 
Aven) 
wt. 


“4 | bank, bloc, political or nonpolitical body. s The Tribune prints the news—the 


public interest is not compromised by affiliation with any person, corporation, 


' complete uncolored facts—and it has pioneered continuously in improving 
' methods of getting and printing the news. & In gathering and publishing local, 


national and foreign news the Tribune has no equal. And because of its improve- 





ments in printing and other divisions of production the Tribune delivers to readers 
the most attractive appearing, most easily read newspaper published in Chicago. 
a Because it prints the news—and because it is the best printed—the Tribune is 
the most closely read and most influential Chicago newspaper, and Tribune 

readers are the best informed people in the community. ” They are also the most 
| desirable prospects for advertisers. They represent the best and the largest market 
for advertised products. A Tribune representative will be glad to supply the 
complete facts. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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FANNY FERN: MOTHER OF. SOB SISTERS 


Little-Known Incidents in the Life of a Forgotten Newspaper Celebrity and a Literary By-Product 
of the Middle 1800’s—Highest Paid Woman Writer of Her Time 
By JOHN W. PERRY 


F any of the writings of Fanny Fern 

are still to be found on library 
shelves, they are probably there by over- 
sight. Thousands of them, it is likely, 
lie mouldering in cellars or are drying 
out in attics. But, however slightly she 
may be remembered, in the effusive out- 
pourings of this buxom little lady with the 
euphonious name exists at least a credi- 
ble genesis of the present-day newspaper 
columnist who writes from “the feminine 
viewpoint.” And, with little effort of 
the imagination, she can be seen as the 
materfamilias of all the sob-sisters of 
the land. In her one-hundred-dollar-a- 
week column in the New York Ledger, 
she campaigned vindictively against the 
uses of whisky and tobacco, fought 
against the practice of men walking 
through the ladies’ cabin on the Brook- 
lyn ferry, commented profusely on the 
current state of morals and used, in fact, 
nearly all the methods of manufactur- 
ing copy as they are employed by col- 
umnists today, And she exploited her 
own personality in a manner approxi- 
mating that used by the present-day 
tabloid writer. The analogv, however, 
ends with a comparison of methods. Her 
style of writing as will be seen later, 
was distinctly hers. 

Eighty years ago Fanny Fern was one 
of the most widely known writers in 
the United States, and one of the most 
talked about. As a predominant con- 
tributor to the Ledger, that amazing 
weekly magazine which in the decades 
before and after the Civil War claimed 
the greatest number of readers of any 
periodical in the country, she achieved 
a journalistic popularity that had never 
been witnessed before. Robert Bonner, 
the Ledger’s Barnum-like publisher, pur- 
chased full pages in leading newspapers 
to advertise Fanny Fern as the highest 
paid writer in America and boastfully to 
proclaim that she was writing exclu- 
sively for his “great family paper.” Her 
spiteful autobiographical novel, “Ruth 
Hall,” caused a minor literary scandal. 
And her other books, most of them re- 
prints of the Ledger articles, sold in 
what was then considered tremendous 
volume; the sales of the most popular 
of these, titled “Fern Leaves from 
Fanny’s Portfolio,” during the course 
of one year amounted to 180,000 copies, 
constituting what Prof. John Seely Hart, 
a reputable chronicler of the times, con- 
sidered “one of the most extraordinary 
instances of literary success on record.” 

But today hers is not even a foot-note 
fame, You may search through the 
memoirs of all the well-known writers 
of the period and find few references 
to her. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, 
Edgar Allan Poe and all the others ig- 








nored her as if by common assent. Even 
her brother, the elegant N. P. Willis, 
left her completely out of his volumin- 
ous pencillings although, taking into ac- 
count all he had to put up with at her 
hands, it seems impossible that he could 
have done so. 

This inattention on the part of the 





great and the near-great is perhaps un- 
derstandable, although other mediocri- 
ties—Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Mrs. Emma 
D. E. N. Southworth, and the Cary 
sisters, Alice and Phoebe—were not so 
slighted. It had no effect on Fanny's 
career anyway; in fact this ignoring of 
her by the literati only added to the 
great esteem in which she was gener- 
ally held by the public. And regard- 
less of the merit or the lack of merit 
in her articles, Fanny Fern cut a liter- 
ary swath among the rank and file that 
had never been known before. Among 
her readers—people who were ordin- 
arily scared stiff at sight of the printed 
word—she was a phenomenon of letters, 
blatantly honest, charming, unaffected, 
an affecting story teller, a literary de- 
bunker, and a wit of the first order. 


II 

Her name was Sara Payson Willis. 
She was born in Portland, Maine, in 
1811 just after her parents had been 
“saved” by Edward Payson, the Con- 
gregationalist minister whose doctrine of 
hell’s fire and damnation had converted 
the Willises from easy-going habits to 
something much more serious and de- 
vout. Nathaniel Willis, the father, had 
been a moderately successful editor of 
The Eastern Argus, a Republican week- 
ly, but after coming under the influence 
of the Reverend Mr. Payson he had 
begun injecting a moral tone into his 
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paper which increased so rapidly that 
the Republican leaders in Portland, fear- 
ing the deterioration of a useful party 
organ, forced him to sell out. He at- 
tempted to establish himself in the gro- 
cery business, but because of an em- 
bargo and because he refused to sell 
spirituous liquors he lost all of his 
money in the enterprise. Sara was 
forn as financial ruin for the family 
was imminent, 

Soon after her birth the family moved 
to Boston and Mr. Willis set up a 
printing office. They lived in poverty 
for a while, the father making a bare 
living for them printing religious books 
and tracts. Then business brightened. 
In 1816 he established the Recorder, a 
weekly religious paper which exists to 
this day as The Congregationalist; a 
short time later he started that hardy 
juvenile favorite. the Youth’s Compan- 
ton, which survived until only a few 
years ago, The Willises moved to a 
three-story brick house on Atkinson 
street and the children were brought up 
in comfortable circumstances. 

Sara’s brother Nathaniel, or N. P. 
Willis as he was to be known later, at 
an early age began publishing his re- 
ligious poems in the Recorder and some 
attention was drawn to them. They 
more or less reflected the atmosphere of 
the home—serious, devout, conventional, 
and, it naturally follows, rather dull. 
Sara, however, was not of this mold, 
and until she went away to school her 
mischieviousness and levity toward se- 
rious matters caused her family many 
misgivings. 

Following her graduation from the 
Hartford, Connecticut, Female Acad- 








emy, she was married to Charles E, 
Eldridge, cashier of the Merchant’s 
Bank in Boston, and settled down to a 
life in camparatively affluent surround- 
ings. For nine years she lived in what 
appears to have been uninterrupted hap. 
piness and then, in rapid succession, one 
of her daughters died, then her mother, 
and finally her husband, the last-named 
leaving a mass of debts which com- 
pletely dissipated the estate. 

N. P. Willis, by this time the bon 
vivant man of letters, the distinguished 
poet and confrere of eminent authors 
and editors, was called upon for finan- 
cial aid. He extended it. but in terms, 
Sara felt, not at all commensurate with 
his ability. She obtained additional 
funds from her father, but these, too, 
evidently were not as much as she had 
hoped for. She was hurt and angry 
with both of them. 

She married again—too soon after her 
first husband’s 4eath to please Willis 
pere, and the breach between the two 
widened. And it widened still further 
a few months later, the marriage went 
on the rocks. The second husband—a 
mysterious Mr. Farrington who re- 
ceives no more than a hasty mention in 
any of the biographical notes on the 
writer—ran away to Chicago and soon 
the Boston newspapers were carrying 
the news of his divorce from her. 

Seven dreary years followed, years 
when she had to rely on her own re- 
sources rather than on those of her scan- 
dalized father and unresponsive brother. 
She moved to furnished rooms, She 
sewed for a living, and she taught 
school, and she was irreconcilably mis- 
erable in doing both. Exasperated and 
angry, she sat down one night after the 
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2 BE.P. 


fps scene is Milwaukee, The time, 1882, two 
7. before the birth of Editor and Publisher. Few 
newspapers in the country were then worthy of the 
name. Seven dailies waged their bitter political wars in 
Milwaukee — none printed the news fully and fairly. 


Into this hotbed came a young editor to give the city a 
new. deal in newspapers. After weeks of anxiety and 
bitter disappointment, The Daily Journal was launched 
in November, 1882—four pages of five columns each. 


Contemporaries greeted the initial promises of “inde- 
pendence....the paper of the people....a fighter 
against special privilege’ with amused tolerance. An 
early demise was predicted for such virtue. But, like an 
Alger hero, the youthful editor kept fighting. 


“Special privilege” at first amazed, cautiously began to 
clean house. Deflated dignitaries called to administer 
thrashings, but retired when confronted with a formid- 
able but empty “hoss pistol.”” Meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. 
Milwaukee voiced approval with subscriptions. 


Enheartened by minor successes, the young editor rolled 
up his sleeves for a real fight. 1883 saw The Journal 
waging one of its greatest and most bitter battles in 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 





the people’s interests. In those carefree days, it was 
usual practice for state treasurers to pocket the inter- 
est from state funds. ,They had done it for so long, 
nobody questioned that this money might belong to the 
people. Except the young editor, whose first efforts at 
change were met with derision. Although politicians tried 
to laugh him down, taxpayers couldn’t see the joke. 


Finally the battle reached the Supreme Court, which 
decided The ‘Journal was right. Over $500,000 was 
recovered to the people, with subsequent savings’ of 
millions. State after state, their eyes opened, grabbed 
the gravy from their treasurers. 


Always, The Journal battled for what it thought right. 
Not that the people always agreed—far from it! Support 
of Grover Cleveland in 188+ popularly stamped the 
paper as Democratic. Feeling ran high-in 1896, when 
W. J. Bryan and free silver were bitterly opposed. 
Temporarily The Journal lost half of its circulation— 
but the. people learned it was independent. 


Not only Milwaukee’s first ‘News” paper, The Journal 
was first in its community in many other ways: first to 
use linotypes, first to make its own engravings, first to 
use halftones, first to cast stereotypes mechanically, first 
and only Milwaukee newspaper to provide rotogravure 
and Coloroto. 


Its editorial courage and vigor was rewarded in 1919 
with the Pulitzer Award, an honor conferred on but 
one newspaper previous to that time. Not to be outdone 
by the editorial staff, other departments of The Journal 
proceeded to bring home a few firsts in national com- 
petition: First Shuman Trophy, first Editor and Pubisher 
award, and in 1934, second place in the N. W, Ayer 
Typhographical Awards. 


All these things attest The Journal’s earnest effort to 
give Milwaukee the best newspaper service possible. 
Through two generations of change it has preserved its 
identity while other Milwaukee newspapers rose and fell, 
merged, passed to chain ownership or disappeared. 
Headed today by the same chief who sat down to the 
original pine desk of 52 years ago, it is Milwaukee’s 
only home owned newspaper, still the only one to fear- 
lessly support all local rights and public-spirited policies 
according to Milwaukee’s needs as it sees them. 


Reader confidence is its reward and The Journal’s 
greatest asset. Such confidence includes the advertising 
columns, and more and more advertisers are finding it 
out—profitably. 
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ROMANCE AT THE GOLDEN GATE IN 1884 





Recollections of Journals and Journalists Who Made San Francisco Famous—Advent of Hearst 
Introduced New Methods, Later To Influence Nation’s Press 
By CHARLES KENMORE ULRICH 





CITY of romance indeed was San 

4 lrancisco in 1883 when, as a re- 
porter on the staff of “Mike” de 
Young’s Chron- 

icle, my twenty 

years’ connection 


with thie press of 
the Golden Gate 
metropolis began 
I had been free- 





lancing for sev- 
eral years in 
Denver, and had 





served for a time 
on the Cincinnati 
Enquirer as cub 
reporter in the 
middle of 1870's, 
a connection 
which terminatea 
in 1877 when the lure of the frontier 
drew me to Texas where I punched 
cattle, thence to Arizona and to New 
Mexico, where the Apaches were rais- 
ing hair and hell, and later to Denver, 
where I divided my time between free- 
lancing and mining in Boulder Canyon 
and Leadville in the days when that 
ill-fated wastrel, Horace A. W. Tabor, 
was monarch of all he surveyed. 

I was 24 when I joined the Chron- 
icle staff. There was no thought of 
an NRA newspaper code in those amaz- 
ing days. Salaries were small and the 
working hours long, but the newspaper- 
men never complained, so long as they 
had the price of a meai at the Poodle 
Dog, the Pup, Marchand’s, Sanguinet- 
tis, Donadieu’s, the Dirty Spoon, 
Techau’s: Tavern, or any of the cele- 
brated restaurants that contributed 
so largely to the gastronomic fame 
of the city in that era. They gave 
their all unreservedly to ‘the newspa- 
pers with which they were identified. 
They were a_ roystering crew and 
in the joys of the present they gave 
little if any thought to the future which 
was to prove so disastrous to ‘many oi 
the improvident of the craft. 

The editorial staff of the Chronicle 
in the middle 1880’s embraced many ex- 
tremely capable newspapermen. Under 
the tutelage of his brother Charles, who 
was killed by young Kalloch in 1880, 
M. H. De Young had developed into 
a newspaperman of marked ability. 
Himself incapable of writing a line, 
he knew his game thoroughly and he 
surrounded himself by trained men 
whose operations he guided with con- 
sumate skill. John P. Young was his 
managing editor, and as such, he was 
more or less popular with the rank 
and file of the staff. Horace R. Hud- 
son, city editor, with whom the report- 
ers were constantly at loggersheads 
because of his propensity to shave down 
there space bills, was a fit lieutenant 
to his chief. Thomas J. Vivian, a write: 
of signal force, who died in New York 
a few years ago, was assistant city 


editor. 

George F. Weeks, the first Sunday 
editor of the Chronicle, was a fine 
writer, a prodigious worker, and a gen- 
ial whole-souled chap who was widely 
known as the speediest compositor on 
the Pacific Coast. George Hamlin 
Fitch, a fine writer, essayist and all- 
round good fellow, was literary edi- 
tor. Tom E. Flynn, a witty Irishman 
who had done excellent work on the 
Wasp, was a political satirist of re- 
nown. Arthur Bahrendt, one of the 
best reporters I have ever known, oo 
excellent work, and later graduated a 
a valued office holder at the New City 


Hall. 
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Franklin K. Lane, a fine news- 
paperman, later a member of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission and Sec- 
retary of the Interior in President 
Wilson’s cabinet, was an important 
member of the Chronicle staff, as also 
was J. Hamilton Lewis, at this writing 
United States Senator for Illinois. 
Lewis had been a stevedore before join- 
ing the Chronicle staff and he was 
even then distinguished for his sartorial 
eccentricities which have since made 
him famous. Frank Bailey Millard, 
who, years later, was the first editor 
to publish Edwin Markham’s poem “The 
Man With the Hoe,” was railroad 
editor. Billy Naughton, famous Aus- 
tralian sporting writer, was sports edi- 
tor. The theatrical news and reviews 
were capably edited and written by 
Peter Robertson. Walter B. Cook, a 
near-sighted man of excellent lineage 
and unusual ability, was society editor. 
Piercey Wilson, a splendid writer with 
a vast knowledge of literature and the 


theatre, wrote special articles of sin- 
gular interest. Alton C. Jackson, who 
deserted journalism in 1888 to become 
confidential man of famous Southern 
Pacific railroad executives, was a clever 
writer whom Hudson dubbed “the late 
Mr. Jackson” because of his propensity 
to show up after all the assignments 
had been handed out by the city editor. 
There were other men of lesser note 
on the staff, all fine chaps, whose names 
now slip me. With few exceptions 
those I have mentioned have passed to 
the beyond, and I am glad to pay a 
tribute to their memory as men who 
honored the profession they adorned. 
In 1887, William Randolph Hearst 
assumed the management of the San 
Francisco Examiner, which his father, 
George R. Hearst, had bought several 
years previously from William T. Bag- 
gett, an attorney, solely to promote his 
senatorial aspirations. On taking his 
seat as Senator on March 4, 1887, he 
transferred the Examiner to his son, 


who accepted the tender on condition 
that the elder Hearst finance the news. 
paper until young Hearst should succeed 
in placing it on a paying basis. It cost 
Senator Hearst several millions before 
that miracle had been accomplished, but 
the money was not wasted as subse- 
quent events have proved. 

Backed by unlimited capital, Hearst, 
according to one of his intimate friends, 
“spent his money like a drunken sailor.” 
He hired an army of writers, taking 
them where he could find them, doubling 
their salaries and giving them leeway 
in every respect. Discarding old prac- 
tices and adopting new and sensational 
methods, he started what subsequently 
was known as yellow journalism. What 
headaches Hearst’s extravagances gave 
poor conservative “Mike” De Young, 
who had to do expensive splurges in or- 
der to maintain the rapid pace Hearst 
was setting for him. And what an edi- 
torial staff Hearst had gathered about 
him. Among his editors was Sam Cham- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Whe advertising campaign of today. Westchester County has pretty 
| Save nearly fulfilled the old prophecy. Today ‘‘the Nation’s Richest County,”’ 
nor with no transient consumers, spends at least $67,000,000 a year at 
Tearst home for food alone, and there is at least one car for every family, 
pe with a good share of the population already owning a second car. 


Cham- *2G~ *k Dor 
— More Important Facts About 
= This Wealthy Concentrated Market 


Westchester Has 53,000 Dwellings 
70% are valued over $10,000 
’ 21% are valued over $5,000 
(67% are owner occupied—78% are single family dwellings.) 


Retail Sales per capita average $558 
which is $150 above the National per capita average 


A Telephone for Every 5.4 Persons 

One in 15.5 Persons Pays Income Taxes 

Spends $16.59 per capita for Auto Parts, Gas and Oil 
1s Spends $17.62 per capita for Drugs and Toilet Articles 
Population 1930, 521,000 


Over 84% of the total population (442,000) live in 
and around the larger cities and towns. Thorough 
coverage is obtained through the use of our group 
of nine daily newspapers. The smaller towns and 
villages which make up the balance of Westchester’s 
population can be reached by six weekly newspapers 
which are also members of the Westchester group. 


This group of papers is HOME DELIVERED 
to the buyers of the families. Through a combination 
rate they furnish your only practical method of reach- 
ing these people who have even more money to spend. 








The Research Bureau of this group's Merchandising 
Department will assist you in planning your Westchester 
campaign. 
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Few Actions Alleging Libel Reach Trial, Fewer Still Win Verdict, Despite Tendency of Courts to 
Protect Individual by Strict Construction of Statutes 
By LOUIS F. JORDAN 








Louis F. Jordan 


appeared in Epiror & PUBLISHER. 





ON BOTH SIDES OF THE STORY 
EWSPAPER ancestry, newspaper writing and editing, and legal train- 
ing and practice furnish the background from which Mr. Jordan 
writes on press freedom during the past half century. 





was merged with the Waynesboro News, now operated by Louis Spilman, 
who as president of the Virginia Press Association, was diligent in getting 
through the new state libel law mentioned by Mr. Jordan. 
since retiring from journalism, had devoted himself to trial of law cases, 
with a liking for the criminal law, and also to writing for various news- 
papers, magazines, and law journals. 


Born in Staunton, 
Va., in 1888 he early developed 
an aptitude for debating and 
gravitated to the law schools of 
the University of Virginia and 
George Washington University. 

After a few years in life in- 
surance, he decided to go in ac- 
tively for law practice, passing 
his bar examination while serv- 
ing as mayor of Basic City, Va., 
across the river from Waynes- 
boro. Also in connection with 
his civic duties, he got into the 
newspaper business, editing the 
Valley Virginian, a weekly owned 
by his father, George C. Jordan. 
The latter, early in his career, 
had conducted the old Raleigh 
(N. C.) News, one of the an- 
cestors of Josephus Daniels’ 
News & Observer. During Mr. 
Jordan’s editorship of the Vir- 
ginian, the paper advocated and 
finally effected a consolidation of 
Basic City and Waynesboro, with 
the latter title sticking. 

In 1929, the Valley Virginian 


The latter, 
have 


Several articles by him 








W E LIVE today, in a world whose 
people daily crave news. To the 
intellectual citizen who sits over 
coffee cup to read the morning paper, 
it does not often occur that there are 
millions in the United States, whose 
hunger for news wants no better mor- 
sel upon which to feed, than some 
fellow being’s misfortune, disgrace, 
ruin. In the great daily newspaper the 
good and bad alike must appear in 
print. In the keen competition of news 
gathering, and news dissemination, the 
newspaper must satisfy the varying 
appetites of the reading public, and give 
at all costs—news. That great pains 
have been observed in this country in 
satisfying the public at a minimum loss 
is revealed by the judicial decisions of 
our highest courts which, have recorded 
relatively few instances of intentional 
violation of the law and show marked 
absence of any culpability attaching to 
those engaged in newspaper publication. 

In McAllister v. Detroit Free Press 
Co., 76 Mich., 338, 43 N. W. 431, the 
Court gives reason for the rule that 
newspapers have no peculiar privilege, 
but are liable for what they publish like 
the rest of the community. 

“Tt is argued chat a newspaper in 
this day and age of the world, when 
people are hungry for the news, and 
almost every person is a newspaper 
reader, must be allowed some latitude 
and more privilege than is ordinarily 
given under the law of libel as it has 
heretofore been understood. In other 
words, because the world is thirsting 
for criminal items, and the libel in a 
newspaper is more far-reaching and 
wide-spread than it used to be when 
tales were only spread by mouth or 
through the medium of books or letters, 
there should be given greater immunity 
to gossip in the newspaper, although 
the harm to the person injured is in- 
finitely greater than it would be if 
published otherwise.” 

The public mind has had difficulty 
in reconciling the clauses of both Fed- 
eral and State Constitutions, guarantee- 
ing freedom of speech and of the press, 
with the interpretation of the Courts. 


his 


A popular conception has been shared 
by many that “freedom of the press,” 
means unbridled power to print what- 
ever may be the desire of a newspaper, 
and, it is only by an analysis of the 
court’s language throughout the United 
States, that an estimate may be had 
of just what “freedom of the press,” 
really means. 

The Virginia case of Williams Print- 
ing Co., v. Saunders, 113 Va., 156, aside 
from being a well considered opinion 
by the Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals, affords a learned discussion of 
the term: “Liberty of the Press.” In 
this case, the Williams Printing Co., 
in a publication known as the /dea, 
printed certain matter which was held 
libellous, and assessed $1,600 in dam- 
ages. The appellate court sustained the 
verdict. The decision quotes Newell on 
Slander and Libel, page 552: “A candi- 
date for public office does not surrender 
his private character to the public, and 
he has the same remedy for defamation 
as before; and publication of false and 
defamatory statements concerning him, 
whether relating to his private charac- 
ter or public acts, is not privileged 
, Liberty of the press is not 
license, and newspapers have no privi- 
lege to publish falsehoods or to defame 
under the guise of giving news. It is 
held that the press occupies no better 
position than private persons publish- 
ing the same matter; that it is subject 
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to the law, and if it defames it must 
answer for it.” 

The next quotation in this decision 1s 
from Cooley on Torts 3rd Edition, 443: 
“By ‘Liberty of the press’ indeed is 
merely meant that the publications in 
the press shall not be subject to ante- 
cedent censorship, but, in the language 
of our Bill of Rights, ‘any citizen may 
freely speak, write and publish his senti- 
ments on all subjects, being respons- 
ible for the abuse of that right.’” 

The court in this case, answers the 
important query, what does Constitu- 
tional guarantee of “freedom of the 
press” amount to, as follows: “That, 
while proper criticism of the conduct 
or fitness of public officers and candi- 
dates for public office is privileged, 
the privilege does not extend to the 
imputation of moral delinquency to 
such persons, and that he who attacks 
their private character and attributes 
to them moral turpitude must stand 
prepared to prove the truth of his state- 
ment under a plea of justification; 
otherwise the presumption is that the 
defamatory language, written or spoken, 
is false and will, without more, support 
a verdict for substantial damages.” 

The courts have invited public com- 
ment on judicial proceedings, but just 
what portion of court proceedings have 
been allowed? In Barber v. St. Louis 
Dispatch Co. 3 Mo. A. 377, the court 
offers reason for this rule in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Perhaps the earliest, certainly one of 
the best, expressions of the reason of 
the rule is that contained in the opinion 
of Lawrence, Jr., in Rex v. Wright. It 
is there stated, in substance, that 
though the publication of proceedings in 


courts of justice may severely reflect 
on individuals yet such publications, if 
they contain true accounts, are not libels 
nor the subjects of action, because it 
is of great importance that the proceed- 
ings of courts of justice shall be known; 
that the general advantage to the 
country in having these proceedings 
made public more than counterbalances 
the inconvenience to the person whose 
conduct may be the subject of the pro- 
ceedings.” 

One would infer from this decision 
that all proceedings in courts, if a true 
account thereof be given through the 
press, are privileged, and yet judicial in- 
terpretation is otherwise, for we find in 
Park v. Detroit Free Press Co., 72 Mich., 
560, 40 N. W. 731, sound reasoning: 

“There is no rule of law which 
authorizes any but the parties interested 
to handle the files or publish the con- 
tents of their matters in litigation. The 
parties, and none but the parties, con- 
trol them. One of the reasons why 
parties are privileged from suit for 
accusations made in their pleadings is 
that the pleadings are addressed to 
courts where the facts can be fairly 
tried, and to no other readers. If 
pleadings and the documents can be 
published to the world by any one who 
gets access to them, no more effectual 
way of doing malicious mischief with 
impunity could be devised than filing 
papers containing false and scurrilous 
charges, and getting these printed as 
news. A suit thus brought with scan- 
dalous accusations may be discontinued 
without any attempt to try it, or on 
trial the case may entirely fail of proof 
of probability. ; 

(Continued on page 218) 
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A Market With Coverage 
That Produces Results 


THE DELAWARE MARKET 


is separate and distinct and can be 
thoroughly covered through 


NEWS-JOURNAL CO. PAPERS 


Look over the A.B.C. reports of all news- 
papers and magazines and you will readily 
see that not one can offer more than a scat- 
tering circulation in the Delaware Market. 


On the other hand, look over the concen- 
trated coverage of the Delaware Market by 
the News-Journal Co. papers and see how 
You can reach 100% of 
the homes of the city of Wilmington and 79% 
of the homes of the State of Delaware. 
only daily newspapers in Delaware (Morn- 
ing—Evening) sold at one low rate. 
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(Morning—Evening) 
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East whence the immigrants came. Inhabitants of 
the isolated farm or outpost town sought in print 
communion with the absent people. 

The emergencies in which this country was 
born and for so long sustained itself, amplified this 
instinctive need. And later the actual economic 
inter-dependence of the country made the news- 
paper indispensable. 








Firry years ago, when Allan Forman 
founded the forerunner of Editor & Publisher, he 
catered to a scattered craft in a chaotic country. 
Shiloh was still a red scar in the memory of mature 
men, and widows still wore black for Gettysburg. 
The stricken and sterile South was just beginning 
to pulse faintly again with the national life. And 
in the great arena of the West, history was made 
so fast that few had time to write it down. 
Oppressed Labor was beginning to raise its political 
voice. Within ten years of Forman’s venture, the 
country was startled and shocked by the Haymarket 
riots, the Johnstown flood, the Homestead and 





. Pullman riots; within fifteen years was to fuse itself 
with its first external war. It was a troubled time. 

Forman’s first trade journal was a tie between 

, the old established papers of the East and the 
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journalistic upstarts in the newer communities. 
There were publishers who were grave frock-coated 
men, pillars of the cities; and publishers who were 
tramp printers with a shirttail of type, a hand 
press, and colossal nerve. There were publishers 
who were smug and prosperous, good public 
servants, privately compensated impostors and 
political lackeys; and there were publishers who 
single-handed fought against oppression, slept with 
firearms, risked bullet and rope and raid by night 
—to right wrongs, to question privilege, to speak 
for Law, to turn strong light into dark places. 
There was little money in newspapers then. And 
less in a paper that served them! 


Topay the newspaper has become an 
Industry. Large staffs report by routine from all 
parts of the world. Machinery has made possible 
the production of journals incredible to the early 
editors. Newspapers are housed in monuments. 
The business office has grown from bartered space 
and a counter with a clerk to commercial conse- 
quence. And newspapers pay fortunes in dividends, 
rank high in banking circles. But the calendar 
reads like the chronicle of fifty years ago! 

Depression and the inequality of privilege again 
itch in men’s minds. Labor writhes in unrest. Huge 
portions of the population still find the land of 
plenty barren. And our government is waging the 
greatest battle of all time against insecurity, for the 
greater good of the greatest number. The news- 
paper is never long absent from men’s hands or 
minds. Everything about the newspaper in this 
past half-century has changed—but the need still 
endures! The primary function still exists. The call 
to service is clearer. The place of the public ser- 
vant is larger than ever before. And newspapers 
must not forget the source of their profit and 
greatness, but must do the old job in the newer 
ways. Otherwise we die. 

The next half-century opens with breath-taking 
opportunities for the paper that is the alert and 
adequate public servant. And fifty years from now 
will show as many changes, and as great a growth. 


To Editor & Publisher, upon the com- 
pletion of its half-centennial, our congratulations 
and best wishes. May it not fail to serve as the voice, 
the friend, and the critic of America’s first and 
most important public utility! 


THE NEWS ews Pur Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco - 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
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BOOK REVIEWS RESIST COMMERCIALISM 


Boston Transcript Formerly Used Long Latin Quotations as Routine Technique, and Today’s 
Appeal Is To Broad Cultured Group Which Rejects Cheapness 


By HARRY HANSEN 
Literary Editor of the New York World-Telegram 


OOKS have had a place in Ameri- 
B can newspapers from the time when 
eighteenth century sailing _ vessels 
docked at New York with cargoes of 
chairs, flutes, tin trays and almanacs, 
but in the last fifty years they have 
become more vitally a part of news- 
paper-making. 


All book reviewing in newspapers 


is an expansion of two lines of inter- 





Harry Hansen 
est—criticism and _ personality. By 
criticism the editor meant a scholarly 
dissertation, and on this plane he ap- 
proached a book as an arbiter of let- 
ters. At the same time he might pub- 
lish news about the personal activities 
of an author. Since those early be- 
ginnings criticism has been taken out 
of the realm of academicians and made 
understandable to a wider audience; the 
news value of books, independent of 
their literary value, has been recog- 
nized, and personality sketches have 
become so general that today the pub- 
lication of a book is often the excuse 
for an interview with a girl who pos- 
sesses a pretty ankle. 

When Epitor & PUBLISHER saw the 
light, fifty years ago, the most repre- 
sentative reviewing was probably that 
of the Boston Transcript. Originally 
the Transcript reviewed a book by 
Whittier or James Russell Lowell in 
its news columns. Geographically close 
to the heart of Transcendentalism, it 
closed a review on this subject with 
the words: “Multa esse constat in 
scientia quorum vim, rationemque, 
memo perpiscere, nisi qui studet, potest.” 
This, fortunately, occurred before our 
generation was born. 

In 1875 the Transcript made Charles 
E. Hurd its first literary editor, and 
although he did not comment in Latin 
it is safe to assume that he wrote for 
a public of artistocratic taste and ex- 
ceptional education. As he lasted until 
1910 he was on the job when Epitor 
& PusLisHER was born. Curiously 
enough he died as the result of hav- 
ing a dictionary fall upon his foot, 
the injury resulting in a wound which 
demanded amputation. It was said 
that he became a fairy godfather to 
budding authors and poets, guiding 
their steps to Ticknor & Fields and 
other famous publishers. 

In the early days the editor noticed 
only those books that seemed to him 
to have scholarly value, but gradually 
the number of books noticed expanded. 
Hurd was succeeded by Edwin Fran- 
cis Edgett and in 1922 the Transcript 
gave Mr. Edgett a special section. 
This permitted notice of practically all 
books published, and the Transcript is 
today most generous in its attention 
to new books. In addition, it has de- 








veloped interviews with authors, in 
which personality and human interest 
rather than literary eminence seem to 
be the guiding standards. In the 1920s 
Mr. Edgett also began broadcasting a 
weekly summary of new books over 
the radio, thus bringing the book ser- 
vice down to date. 

For nearly forty years the Book 
Review of the New York Times has 
occupied an influential position in the 
book world. It first appeared as a 
separate section on October 10, 1896, 
when it was called the Saturday Re- 
wiew of Books and Francis W. Hal- 
sey was made its editor. Mr. Ochs’ 
conception of a book review as integ- 
rally a part of the news reporting func- 
tion is still the best definition of this 
medium; he believed that “the news- 
paper book review should be a literary 
newspaper, treating newly published 
books as news and containing besides 
other news of literary happenings.” 


When the Saturday Review appeared 
the publishers, who had been advertis- 
ing in the news columns, were reluct- 
ant to use it, but gradually came in. 
But readers who were not interested 
would lift the section out of the paper 
and throw it on the pavement. Life 
printed a cartoon called “The Literary 
Supplement,” showing a _ pedestrian 
struggling bravely up the steps of the 
elevated through a sea of discarded 
sheets. The Times thereupon changed 
the section to Sunday. The conserva- 
tism of the publishing world once more 
received a shock. The publishers, hav- 
ing become accustomed to Saturday, 
were disturbed over the change to Sun- 
day, and for a time some of them 
doggedly held forth on Saturday. 

The Sunday section soon justified it- 
self by results. Although its growth 
was slow and the Times was often 
reported to have “sunk” as much into 
it as it took out, it proved especially 


valuable in the 1920s, when its na- 
tional circulation proved a boon to the 
publishers. The editing has sagaciously 
stressed books on economics, politics, 
European affairs and South American 
trade, and thus gives an indication of 
the major interests of Times readers. 

The news element stressed by the 
Times has not always been recognized 
as clearly by other book review sec- 
tions. For instance, Books of the Her- 
ald Tribune turned more _ toward 
academic scholarship when Stuart Pratt 
Sherman came east to write the lead- 
ing article. Although he reviewed the 
leading book of the week, his choice 
fell chiefly on fiction and his review 
was in the nature of a literary essay. 
The response showed that there was 
still a large public for the serious dis- 
cussion of literature. Since his death 
the policy of Books has been more 
liberal. a 

From 1912 on the United States 
experienced a new wave of interest in 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Conyiatiulate, 
Gedlitor & Publisher 





For a half-century Editor & Publisher has been 


rendering a sterling service of co-operation with the 


the advertising world. 


For that service the 69-year-old San Antonio 
Express and the 16-year-old San Antonio Evening 
News extend to Editor & Publisher a message of 
felicitation and appreciation. 


The Express and The Evening News have the in- 
terest and confidence, the friendship and support of the 
people of San Antonio and South and West Texas 
generally. It is profitable to advertise in these two 
newspapers because they go _ into the homes of a city 
and region whose residents have the means and the 


San Antonin Express. 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


TEXAS’ FOREMOST NEWSPAPERS 
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ONE OWNER FOR CITY’S FOUR DAILIES 
UNIQUE SITUATION OF SPRINGFIELD 





Bowles Family, Famous for Generations as Owners of Republican, 
Met Peculiar Difficulties in News and 
Advertising Coverage 





IGHT} years ago Sherman H. 

Bowles, current member of the fa- 
mous American newspaper family, 
walked into the editorial rooms of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union and gently 
placed a paragraph of copy on the city 
editor’s desk. 

“What would you do with this?” he 
asked. 

The copy was the announcement that 
the Bowles family had bought control 
of the Union. It appeared in a double 
column box on the front pages of the 
editions that followed of the four Spring- 
field newspapers—the Union, the Even- 
ing Union, the Daily News, acquired 
some years before, and the Republican. 

And it marked the beginning of what 
is probably the most unusual develop- 
ment in the modern newspaper world, 
four papers of radically differing faiths, 
policies and traditions under a single 
ownership in the same city. 

The years that followed, some of them 
stormy enough to strain the fabric of the 
most solid and conservative newspaper 
structures, have rounded off the rough 
edges of a multitude of problems that 
promptly cropped up in this adventure 
in journalism. 

A wave of opposition from merchants 
greeted the decision to sell advertising 
in the four papers as a single unit. 
Cries of “exorbitant rates” bubbled in 
the Springfield mercantile pot and in 
the steaming atmosphere of the period 
the Springfield Shopping News was 
born. The newspapers held their line. 

Today the situation has simmered 
down. Russell Weiss, a veteran adver- 
tising man who is not connected with 
the papers, sums it up like this: “Much 
of the rate protest was due to incom- 
plete comparison. An advertiser looked 
up the rate in cities of comparable size 
and howled. He didn't stop to think that 
Springfield is a natural trading center 
for Western Massachusetts and that the 
suburban circulation of the four news- 
papers is so great that concentration of 
advertising is both justified and practi- 
cal. In other words, one block of space 
covers the entire trading area.” 

The Shopping News, too, is paying 
a silent tribute to the value of the news- 
paper idea in advertising in the con- 
stantly increasing number of news de- 
partments it has added to its makeup. 
Today it carries cartoons, news pic- 
tures, church notes, bits of everything 
except spot news. 

Within the year the Republican, with 
its venerable historical background and 
trend toward a more or less restricted 
class circulation, has been placed on its 
own advertising feet locally. In all 
other ways the four newspapers func- 
tion as a unified advertising medium. 

To say that readers were shocked by 
the announcement of the consolidation 
eight years ago is to put it mildly. It 
would be hard to conceive of a more in- 
dependent set up of newspapers. The 
Republican, often called the “Manches- 
ter Guardian of America,” has a long 
record of independence in politics. It 
threw out brewer’s advertisements long 
before prohibition. The Union, on the 
other hand is a stanch organ of the 
Republican party and during the dry 
era was probably the wettest newspaper 
in New England. The Daily News, 
unfettered by the Bowles family tradi- 
tions, has prospered in an atmosphere of 
Democracy and wetness. They are 
strange bedfellows. 

But the Bowles family has for four 
generations upheld the rights of free- 
speech and the consolidation of the news- 
papers has been visible proof of this 
principle in practice. The editorial 
forces have continued to function in- 
iy me | although feeding from the 
same bowl 

Substantial economies in the me- 
chanical departments have been made 
and continued since the consolidation, 


outstanding among them the fact that 
display advertising is set but once for 
all four papers. 

Two publishing plants are maintained, 
one for the Republican, News and 
Sunday Union-Republican, the second 
for the Union and Evening Union. 

Ii the final test of value is desire- 
ability, then the Springfield News- 
papers are high up in the business 
scale. Developments in recent weeks 
have revealed, as reported in Epiror & 
PuBLILsHER, what amounts to a cleverly 
laid plan by one of the Springfield banks 
to obtain control through receivership 
proceedings directed against the Re- 
publican. 

Highly involved legal proceedings 
have placed the Union Trust Company 
in control of a few shares of Repub- 
lican stock held by an heir of the 
Bowles estate and the bank has filed pe- 
tition for appointment of a receiver. At 
the same time, a counter-attack with its 
objective the ousting of the trustee who 
permitted the sale of stock to the bank 
has been pressed by the present con- 
trolling interests. The probable court 
hearing of this petition resulted in the 
disclosure of the bank’s role. Decision 
is now pending. 

And in the meantime those who are 
in close touch with the situation recall 
the old Republican composing room 
song: ; 

“There’s old Sam Bowles and young 
Sam Bowles 

And young Sam Bowles’ son; 

And young Sam Bowles is old Sam 
Bowles 
When old Sam Bowles is done.” 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS STAR 


e ee e the only Minneapolis daily 
newspaper to show an increase 
in Retail Advertising in the first 
six months of this year. 
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' medal of honor for its ability in serving the 


Editor & Publisher 


Lusty. leather-lunged youngsters fifty 
years ago, both Editor and Publisher and THE DES 
MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE are today celebrat- 
ing milestones in their careers . . . Editor and Publisher 
the rounding out of a half century of successful service 
to newspapers and newspaper people; THE REGISTER 
AND TRIBUNE the attainment of a quarter million cir- 


culation. 


A quarter million circulation makes it imperative that 
THE REGISTER AND TRIBUNE reports the news of the 


entire state of Iowa as completely as many 
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Register and Tribune Photo 


entire state of Iowa). A quarter million circulation 
makes necessary the use of Good News, fast Bellanca 
monoplane (fifth R. and T. plane) which can speed with 
reporters and photographers to the farthest corner of 
Iowa in 79 minutes. A quarter million circulation re- 
quires the services of 254 state reporters . . . the facili- 
ties of 12 news-service wires for national and world news 

. . the employment of a home office editorial staff of 
110 people. A quarter million circulation requires 


4,500 carrier salesmen for distribution to more than 37 


per cent of all Iowa families, daily or Sunday. 


metropolitan newspapers cover their own 
cities. (R. and T. recently awarded Uni- 


versity of Missouri school of journalism 


@ Two tremendous circulation building features in one year—first, the World War 
pictures, most successful campaign in years, and now an even greater circulation 
feature, ‘‘Hollywood (Uncensored) Told in Pictures” . . 


. a smashing revelation of 


Hollywood life as it is and as it was . . . both syndicated by The Des Moines Register 


and Tribune Syndicate. 
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FIRST LESSON IN PRESS ETHICS 


As Recalled by BOB DAVIS 





HE partition that divides right and 

wrong, poetry and prose, fundamen- 
talism and expedience is thin indeed. So 
also, is the film between ethics and horse 
sense. Then too, there is pride and pre- 
judice, each dependent upon whether one 
is plaintiff or defendant. All jurymen 
know that and expect attorneys to go 
hot or cold accordingly. 

Now ethics—in journalism—which I 
assume is what the editor of this period- 
ical desires me to write about, seems in 
my opinion to be nothing short of a 
state of mind. In any case the theory 
appeals to me and I’m going through 
with it, for the very simple reason that 











Robert H. Davis 
I have had first hand experience with 


ethics; physical contact, you might say, 
and at the hour of midnight, with the 
thermometer 20 degrees below zero, 
with all my faculties of analysis at con- 
cert pitch. 

But to get on and state the case. 
Fifty years ago—This happened in the 
far west, Carson, Nevada, where I was 
printer’s devil on the Morning Appeal, 
first American daily to denounce the de- 
monetization of silver in 1887. To pro- 
ceed: One dark and bitter night, just as 
we were putting the sheet to press, the 
front door was violently thrown open 
by a total stranger garbed in raiment 
ill conditioned to hold the warmth of 
life of his body. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, moving by the 
shortest possible route toward the glow- 
ing stove that occupied the center of 
the press room, “I am passing through 
your city to-night on my way to the 
new mining district in the neighborhood 
of Franktown. Could you accommo- 
date me with the loan of an overcoat 
and let us say, a pair of boots suitable 





to this eget I am quite able to 
ay 

Te hell with that suggestion,” re- 
plied Mr. Butler, the foreman. “Step 
over behind the press and help your- 
self to whatever you find that fits. Go 
as far as you like. Don’t be bashful. 
Anything except the chinchilla top piece, 
which belongs to me.’ 

“And the fur cap and the army ul- 
ster, which are mine,” broke in Mr. 
Johnny Morris, a compositor. “What- 
ever else you want is yours for the 
taking.” 

After a short spell of revitalization 
at the stove, our visitor ambled over 
to the collection of wearing apparel 
and made a fairly good selection of 
duds calculated to resist wintry blasts. 
That everything he took belonged to 
the owner of the paper, and an ab- 
sentee type sticker, at home and under 
cover, involked no comment on the part 
of Butler, Morris or myself, all of us 
being big-hearted by nature and hos- 
pitable by acclamation. Now that I 
look back on that memorable night and 
calmly appraise the benefits that were 
mine because of it—I mean the true in- 
terpretation of ethics—I regret that an 
impulse to give the gentleman a pair 
of fur lined gloves belonging to the boss 
and tucked away in his desk was not 
put into execution. Good intentions 
too often die abornin’. 

However, garbed finally to his satis- 
faction, the stranger, with a grateful 
look in his eyes, emerged from the 
clothes depot. “What is the subscrip- 
tion rate for the Carson Appeal per 
annum?” he asked, hauling a handful 
of coin from his jeens, 

“Eight dollars,’ answered Mr. But- 
ler, ethical at any hour of the day or 


night and quick on the trigger. “Let 
us have your permanent address.” 
“Indefinite at the moment,” said the 


new subscriber, counting out three sil- 
ver bucks and a five-dollar gold piece, 
“but when I settle down I'll let you 
know. Good night.” 

With that he let himself out into 
the darkness, without leaving his name. 
I reopened the door after his departure 
and made out vaguely a form warmly 
clothed and leaning against the wind, 
moving northward along the iron fence 
past the State Capitol. Not until he 
had passed into the shadows did I re- 
turn to the warmth of the sanctum, 
where I reported to Mr. Butler. 

Right there I decided to cast my lot 
with journalism—an inside job—and 
lay off on the mining business. 

An hour later, when we were wrap- 
ping up the mailing list— a matter of 
250 damp copies—the clatter of horses’ 
hooves resounding on the frozen pave- 
ment in front of the Appeal building 
brought us to the entrance. Six 
mounted men, headed by Bill Kinney, 
Sheriff of Ormsby county, loomed in 
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the darkness. Light from omr open 
door struck glinting fire trom rifle bar- 
rels and pistol locks. Mist from the 
sweating animals condensed, wavered 
and was blown away. 

“Did a stranger come by here to- 
gel asked the Sheriff of Mr. But- 
er. 

“Yes, about an hour ago.” 

“What did he say? What did he 
want?” 

“Clothing and a pair of boots. He 
was damned near frozen. We staked 
him to what he needed. Anything 
wrong, Sheriff?” 

“He escaped from the Penitentiary 
(three miles east of the city) about ten 
o'clock. Held up two guards on the 
way out, stripped them of seventy dol- 
lars, knocked both insensible, swapped 
his convict suit for one of the guard’s 
togs and lit for God knows where.” 

“Who is he?” asked Johnny Morris, 
sniffing a news story. 

“Black Bart, who ated the Glen- 
brook stage three years ago. He was 
serving a ten years’ sentence. Which 
way did he go? 

“South, I think,” replied Mr. Butler, 
with indifference. 

But I, standing behind the foreman, 
peering at Sheriff Kinney and scared 
cock-eyed, knew exactly which route 
the notorious Black Bart, all dressed 
up and well shod to boot, took out of 
the city. And what is more, I was at 
the point of making an eye-witness 
statement—in the interests of accuracy 
—as to Black Bart’s route away from 
there. But before I could go into 
action so as to be heard above the 
champing horses and general confusion, 
the totally ignorant Mister Butler, tak- 
ing advantage of the semi-darkness, 
grabbed the slack of my pants and 








yanked me backward into the office, 
where I fell in a heap. At that mo- 
ment the foreman stepped outside and 
slammed the door shut. 

A moment later I heard the crash 
of iron-shod feet on the frozen earth 
as Bill Kinney led his posse South on 
the wrong steer in pursuit of an escaped 
convict headed North. Before the 
echoes had died away Butler, back in 
the office, had picked me off the floor 
and put me on the spot: 

“You are fixing to continue in the 
newspaper business,” he began, “to be 
a typesetter, a reporter, an editor? 
To some day own a paper and make it 
a success? That's your idea, isn’t it?” 

“Y-ea, Sir,” I said, confident that he 
had summed up the whole bag of tricks, 
“That's what I’m aiming for.” 

“A-I-l-1 right,” drawled my inquisi- 
tor. “Now that the case is clear let 
me say to you that the first principle of 
high class journalism is summed up in 
one sentence. One, simple, easy to re- 
member sentence that is yours for the 
asking.” 

“What is it, Mr. Butler?” 

He placed his hand on my veal like 
shoulder and answered slowly but with 
uncompromising conviction, “Never, my 
boy, if you would succeed in this busi- 
ness—Never, damn your ornery hide, 
betray a subscriber. From this night, 
for one year at least, Black Bart is on 
the subscription list of the Carson Ap- 
peal. Stand by the gentleman until hell 
freezes over.” 

Them’s ethics, as is understood west- 
ward Ho! 

That historic night, Sheriff Kinney 
missed connections with Black Bart, 
who escaped into California, there to 
become entangled with the law, after- 

(Continued on page 206) 
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FANNY FERN, MOTHER 
OF SOB SISTERS 


(Continued from page 98) 





children were in bed and occupied her- 
self for ten minutes with writing a 
“piece for the paper.” And for no 
apparent reason, unless, perhaps, for the 
pleasure she had in the sound of the 
namby-pamby words, she signed it 
Fanny Fern. There was a public for 
just such a name, and the name stuck. 

Sara did not trust this little manu- 
script to the mails. With intense prac- 
ticability she took it direct to editors 
ard talked business. She needed money, 
not fame. The editor of the Mother's 
Assistant took it and gave Sara fifty 
cents. He printed it, and it was re- 
printed in the Boston Transcript and 
later in newspapers and magazines 
everywhere. The editor asked her to 
write more, She did so and her ar 
ticles became common property. Fanny 
Fern the writer was born. Or, to quote 
Prof. Hart again: “And so, at last, 
after bitter years, the widowed mother, 
from sheer desperation, took to her 
pen; and another and bright star was 
added to our literary galaxy.” The 
momentous date was 1851; Fanny Fern 
was 40 years old. 

She quickly outgrew the Boston 
periodicals and her contributions began 
soon to appear in New York papers, 
which paid her many times what she 
was getting at home. William Orton, 
then of the publishing house of Derby 
& Miller, of Auburn, N. Y., who later 
became president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, became interested 
in her products, collected enough of 
them to make a book and published it. 
Its sales, mentioned above, put Fanny 
Fern and her family out of the reach 
of immediate financial worries and took 
them, bag and baggage, to New York 
to make the most of this sudden op- 
portunity, 

III 


It is _a curious book, this “Fern 
Leaves. from Fanny’s Portfolio,” pro- 
fuse with italics and exclamation points 
and capitals and small capitals which 
jump out at you where you least ex- 
pect them. It is dedicated “tearfully 
and affectionately,” ““To One Who Has 
‘Gone Before’,” The preface reads: 

I never had the slightest intention of 
writing a : ad such a thought 
entered my mind, I should not long have 
entertained it. It would have seemed 
presumptuous. What! J, Fanny Fern, 
write a book? I never could have be- 
lieved it possible. 

How, then, came the book to be writ- 
ten? some one may ask. Well, that’s 
just what puzzles me. I can only answer 
in the dialect of the immortal “Topsy,” 
—- 'spect it growed!’’ And such as it 
is, it must go forth; for “what is written, 
is written,”—and stereotyped. 

Some of the articles are gay. some are 
sad - and the work is consequently 
disconnected and fragmentary; but, if the 
reader will imagine me peeping over his 
shoulder, quite happy should he pay me 
the impromptu compliment of a smile or 
a tear, it is possible we might come to a 
good understanding by the time this book 
shall have been perused. 

Here is a selected list of titles: “Look 
on This Picture, and Then on That,” 
Two in Heaven,” “Summer Days; or, 
The Young Wife’s Affliction,” “The 

ail of a Broken Heart,” “A Talk 

About Babies,” “A Night Watch with 

a Dead_ Infant,” “Kitty’s Resolve,” 
How Woman Loves,” “Lena May; or, 

The Darkness and Light,” “Thoughts 

Born of a Caress,” “Little Charlie, the 

Child Angel,” “The Widow’s Prayer,” 

“The Flirt; or, The Unfaithful Lover,” 
The Model Stepmother,” “A Page 

from a Woman’s Heart,” “A Fern 

Soliloquy,” “The Best of Men Have 

Their Failings,” “Important for Mar- 

ried Men,” “The Tear of a Wife,” and 

“Men’s Dickeys Never Fit Exactly.” 
Undoubtedly Fanny’s greatest gift 

was for pathos, for it was with harps 
and muted violins that she first became 
known. Here is an excerpt from one 
of her little masterpieces in this direc- 
tion, “The Wail of a Broken Heart”: 

“Tis better to have loved and lost, 
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and the rude jostling and curious gaze of 
the heartless crowd!—never knew long, 
wretched days, that seemed to have no 
end,—never turned with a stifled sob from 
the clasp of loying little arms, and the 
uplifted gaze of an eye upon whose lov- 
ing counterpart you have watched the 
death-film gather,—never saw that sunny 
little face overshadowed with grief when 
other children gleefully called ‘“‘Papa! 
nor ever heard the wail of a little one, 
who might never remember its father’s 
face !— 

Poignant as this is, represents only 
one side of the writer. There was a 
spicy, provocative, indignant, philoso- 
phic and preachy Fanny Fern. And 
there was Fanny Fern the story teller. 
Following is the first paragraph of 
“Mary Lee,” enough, I believe, to give 
the flavor of Fanny’s narrative style: 

“Percy, dear Percy, take back those 
bitter words! As Heaven is my witness, 
they are undeserved by me. See, my eye 
quails not beneath yours; my cheek 
blanches not. I stand before you, at this 
moment, with every vow I made you at 
the altar unbroken, in letter and spirit;” 
and she drew closer to him and laid 
her delicate hand on his broad breast. 

“Wrong me not, Percy, even in thought.” 

The stern man hesitated . 


And indignation! With what nuances 
and subtelties Fanny could express her 
lack of sympathy and patience with 
certain practices of clergymen, lawyers, 
editors, and others whose lives were 
not up to what she considered a proper 


) 











standard. In the following selection 
her feminine ire is aroused over a man 
who would say such a thing as “I 
can’t”: 

“T can’t!” O, pshaw! I throw my 
glove in your face, if I am a woman! 
You are a disgrace to corduroys. What! 

a man lack courage? A man afraid to 
face anything on earth, save his Maker? 
Why! I have the most unmitigated con- 
tempt for you, you pusillanimous pussy 
cat! There is nothing manly about you 
except your whiskers! 
On the other hand Fanny Fern could 
be devitalizingly feminine, forgetting the 
rigors of womanhood for a moment to 
dwell temptingly on its lambent flame. 
Read her grandiloquent “My Liking for 
Pretty Things,” which starts: 

“Oh, you luxurious puss!” That re- 
mark was addressed to me, because I 
said I would like to be lulled to sleep 
each night, and awoke each morning by 
strains of sweet music. There’s no harm 
in imagining things I suppose, provided 
one goes quietly and ploddingly along 
in what the ministers call “the path of 
i és 

Sometimes I eat an imaginary break- 
fast in a room with long windows, open- 
ing out into a lovely garden full of sweet 
flowers; like lilies of the valley and roses 
and mignonette and heliotrope and violets 
—oh, yes! violets everywhere. 

Wouldn’t it be nice? I do hate ugly 
things—there’s no use denying it . . 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Sigour- 

ney, George P. Morris, Mrs. South- 
worth, Alice and Phoebe Cary, George 
D. Prentice and other bright lights 
of the period were regular contributors 
to the Ledger, and such persons as 
Charles Dickens, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, William Cullen Bryant, 
James Gordon Bennett of the Herald, 
Horace Greeley of the Tribune and 
Henry J. Raymond of the Times con- 
tributed special articles—but through- 
out her 18 years with the periodical 
Fanny Fern was shown greater defer- 
ence by her publisher than any of 
these. “We never think of cutting 
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down, or even altering a word in 
Fanny Fern’s articles,” the publisher 
wrote in an editorial, and that attitude 
prevailed continually. Fanny Fern, it is 
likely, was better for circulation than 
any other name in the country. 

We find her telling her readers, and 
zestfully too, that “good music” makes 
her laugh and that she would rather 
hear “Dinah sing ‘Old John Brown’ 
over her washtub,” or “a whole con- 
gregation” singing “Pass me not, O 
gentle Savior,” than all the ‘“Messiahs 


and operas” in the world. Under the 
title “The Infirmities of Genius,” a 
heady topic for Fanny, she belittles 


Robert Burns not, of course, for what 
he had written, but because he could 


actually “look into the trusting faces 
of his innocent children and feel no 


secret pang” for his dissolute life, 
(“How could he? Why did he?”, she 
asks.) On another day she initiates 


her public into “The Amenities of the 
Table,” remarking that “gravy is a 
meritorious liquid,” informs them that 
a woman who changes her dress more 
than twice a day is “One Kind of Fool,” 
and that “the practice of swearing by 
‘cultivated persons’” is her “daily 
wonder.” 
IV 

With her fortune practically assured 
after the publication of her first book 
and with her arrival in New York, 
Fanny Fern became ambitious to break 
down the wall of reticence which kept 
her from the camaraderie of her 
brother and his renowned friends. At 
a time when editors were eagerly bid- 
ding for her services, she wrote a novel 
and generously offered it to N. P, 
Willis for publication in his struggling 
Home Journal. Prof. Henry A. Beers, 
Willis’s biographer, tells us that Willis, 
“whose literary taste, though certainly 
not severe, was fastidious in its way, 
could not see merit enough in his sister’s 
writing and disliked what he regarded 
as its “noisy, rattling style.” He 
turned the manuscript down. 

Fanny was hurt, angry, jealous, dis- 
appointed, and furious as an irate haus- 
frau. She stormed her brother’s office 
and raised a humiliating rumpus. She 
cried that she was being discriminated 
against, that her brother was envious 
of her popularity and was taking his 
personal spite out on her by refusing 
her the prestige of publishing her work 
in the Home Journal. It was all to 
no avail; Nathaniel was adamant. 

But Fanny had a champion in James 
Parton, Willis’s sub-editor, a biographer 
whose books are still widely used for 
reference, a tall, lean, and industrious 
Englishman who was in America to 


(Continued on page 112) 
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make his literary fortune. Parton was 
in love with Fanny Fern the writer be- 
fore he knew who she actually was. 
He had written to her through her 
publishers: “Dear Unknown: New 
York is the place for you. You will 
find subjects here starting up your path 
wherever you go. Come! Come! Come,” 
and when she ultimately did come Par- 
ton was introduced to her and showed 
her the sights of the city. Eleven 
years younger than she, he was never- 
theless stricken. 

He remonstrated with Willis, and he 
remonstrated over and over again, but 
the editor turned a deaf ear. Parton 
made the rejection of Fanny’s manu- 
script an issue of paramount import- 
ance, and when the situation reached an 
impasse he was forced to resign from 
the Home Journal. But although he 
lost caste in the magazine world he 
more than made up for it by having 
obtained the everlasting gratitude and 
love of Fanny Fern. They were mar- 
ried almost immediately. Fanny started 
at once as the prima donna of the 
Ledger, Parton started writing more 
biographies, and Nathaniel secured the 
services of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, then 
a young man looking for an opening, 
to succeed the vanquished sub-editor. 

Fanny, however, was not completely 
happy with this happy ending; the 
shoddy treatment she had _ received 
rankled, and the result was, as it often 
is in such cases, an autobiographical 
novel called “Ruth Hall, a Domestic 
Tale of the Present Time.” It was a 
singularly bad piece of work, and it 
was heartily condemned everywhere— 
even the church papers vociferated 
against it—but more than 50,000 copies 
were sold, and if revenge was her mo- 
tive, Fanny, must have been mollified. 
Nathaniel figures in the book as “Hya- 
cinth,” “a mincing, conceited, tiptoeing, 
be-curled, be-perfumed popinjay,” who 
pays out of his loose change the sum 
of $100 for a vase he fancies while his 
sister, the saintly Ruth, goes begging 
in the streets for bread to sustain life 
in the bodies of her two precious 
children. When Ruth asks him to help 
her by printing her pieces in his peri- 
odical he coldly assures her that she 
has no talent and advises her to seek 
“some unobtrusive employment.” But 
when she becomes famous and begins to 
get letters from college presidents beg- 
ging for her autograph, and from grate- 
ful readers saying, “I am a better son, 
a better brother, a better husband, and 
a better father than I was before I 
commenced reading your articles, God 
bless you!” then, under these triumph- 
ant circumstances, Hyacinth is proud 
to point out to a friend, as they sit 
together on the porch of his country 
estate, a beautiful schooner tacking up 
the stream with “Floy,” his sister’s 
nom-de-plume, painted on the bow. 

The hero of the volume, “Horace 
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Gates,” was such a flattering picture 
of Parton that it must have embar- 
rassed him painfully, much in love 
though he was with the author. But it 
was Fanny’s portrayal of her father 
that drew the fire. She had him as a 
hard-hearted old pillar of the church 
who turned out his seraphic daughter 
that he might have more money to in- 
vest in real estate, “whereas the truth 
was,” as one indignant critic said, “that 
she was angry at her father because he 
would not impoverish himself to satisfy 
her love of luxury.” 

This book, writes Prof. Beers, was 
“the occasion of many heartburnings 
and of accusations against Willis that 
have not yet (the biography was pub- 
lished in 1885) ceased to go the rounds 
of the newspapers.” 


V 

In spite of the offishness of the estab- 
lished writers Fanny Fern was ac- 
claimed when she first plopped into the 
literary picture; and she had the satis- 
faction of having her writings taken 
very seriously and minutely analyzed in 
most of the reputable periodicals. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine saw her 
as the leader of a great literary move- 
ment. This mentor said, among other 
nice things: 

She has won her way unmistakably to 

the hearts of the people; this we inter- 

pret as a triumph of natural feeling. 

It shows that the day for stilted rhetoric, 

scholastic refinements. and big diction- 

ary words, the parade. pomp and pag- 
eantry of literature is declining. 

The Boston Post, anxious to be among 
the first to welcome a home-town girl, 
called Fanny “a literary accident”: 

. « » She was simply an accomplished 
lady, of indisputable genius, possessing 
a mind of that subtle, acute, active, ob- 
serving character, which penetrates and 
apprehends all things... . er Eng- 
lish is often splendid and she sometimes 
exhibits a felicity of adjectives truly 
Homeric. 4 
And Prof. Hart in his “Female 

Writers of America” took upon himself 

the onerous task of dissecting her genius. 

He referred to her style in this manner: 
The idea, or fact, or principle, sought 
to be presented, was distinctly stated, 
and clearly worked up on every attractive 
and telling phrase possible (as Beethoven 
worked up the theme of a symphony) ; 
and then the article was brought to an 
immediate but artistic conclusion. ‘ f 
The New York Tribune with _ its 

galaxy of literary critics, and the United 

States Review which was earnestly 

eager to commend American authors 

who showed no trace of British literary 
influence, gauged her merits more con- 
servatively. Said the Tribune: 

Her style is free from all bookishness 
—all traces of weary study—and flows on 
as easily and blithely as the song of 
vernal birds . . . Her fancy, it is true, 
often runs riot . .. . and (she) seldom 
resists the temptation to an audacious ex- 
travagance ... Such traits give Fanny 
Fern her popularity with the great mass 
of readers, They seek for what is nat- 
ural, and warm. and impulsive, and 
humane, and of this they never fail in 
her writings. 

Although the Review refused to join 
in the huzzas, nevertheless it found the 
writer a “charming little humbug,” 
adding: 

She ought to have married Barnum. A 

more suitable queen for that emperor of 

gammon-and-spinach and great magnet- 
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izer of humanity at large, could never 
have been found in this most republican 
Atlantis. 


And this publication’s averment that 
“Fanny whips her brother on his own 
ground” must have much more than 
made up to Fanny for the levity of the 
article. 

VI 


As Fanny Fern grew older and more 
accustomed to her fame she became 
more mellow, more tolerant toward the 
foibles of others and more charitable in 
her reporting. One of her columns in 
her later years told of a childhood ro- 
mance she had shared with Henry 
Ward Beecher. She wrote innocuously 
and endlessly of Newport, R. I., where 
she and her family spent their summers. 
She told of her fight to restrain a 
Philadelphia publishing house from is- 
suing a “Fanny Fern Cook Book,” and 
she wrote continually of babies, the joys 
of being a grandmother. Her books, 
filled with these articles, came out year 
after year. “Caper Sauce,” “Folly as 
It Flies, as Hit by Fanny Fern,” “Rose 
Clarke,” the novel her brother re- 
jected, “Ginger Snaps,” “Fern Leaves 
for Fanny’s Little Friends,” and so on. 
Her books were sold extensively in Eng- 
land and were translated into foreign 
languages. She continued to write for 
the Ledger until the week before her 
death. 

Fanny Fern died in Brooklyn in 1872 
at the age of 61. The New York 
World gave her the honor of a Page 
One notice, and later in reporting her 
funeral recorded that “quite a number of 
well known men of letters of this city 
were present.” The Sorosis Club passed 
a resolution extolling her name. 

Only one thing arose to disturb the 





publishers whom she had_ lambasted 
good and plenty in “Ruth Hall.” Al- 
though the book was derogatory in char- 
acter and struck a lower literary level 
than Fanny herself ever struck, a note 
of admiration for the lady crept in 
between the lines. Scoffers at first, the 
publishers fell to their knees in abject 
worship when they commented on her 
writings. And how proudly they pre- 
faced a number of her articles with the 
boastful assertion that they themselves 
had had the honor of introducing this 
noted writer to the world, I feel ob- 
liged to them for giving the only de- 
scription of Fanny Fern’s appearance 
that I have been able to find: 

Fanny Fern looks high, steps high, and 
carries her head high. She has light 
brown hair, florid complexion, and large 
blue eyes. When she appears in com- 
pany her color verges upon the rosy. If 
you talk to her in broad daylight she has 
a habit of drooping her veil so you will 
not scrutinize her features too closely. 
When her veil is up you can see that 
she has a luscious cheek, large nose, 
slightly aquiline, mouth of character, if 
not of beauty, and a vigorous chin. Fanny 
isn’t handsome and never was. But she 
has a splendid form, a charming foot and 
ankle, a fascinating expression, and the 
manners of a queen. 

But, best of all, this book tells of 
“Fanny on Broadway,” and in so doing 
crystalizes a pretty picture of the lit- 
erary lady as she appeared in the eyes 
of her admirers: 

“Ha! There she comes, Ned!” says 
Mr. Augustus Smallcane lounging on 
the arm of his friend. 

“Mag-nif-i-cent!” drawls Mr. Tapwit, 

utting his glass in his eye. “What a 

ust !’” 

“Tsn’t that a gait, Ned!” 7 < 

“Tt’s a-door-able-’” Mr. Tapwit chuckled 
to let Mr. Smallcane see that a pun was 
intended. Mr. Smalleane recognized it 
with an “O, don’t now, Ned!” 
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not only in CHATTANOOGA but 
throughout a large part of the Ten- 
nessee Valley area. 











THE CHATTANOOGA NEWS} 


In The Heart of The Tennessee Valley 
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Editor & Publisher for July 21, 1934 





The Editor and 
The Publisher 


ON the staffs of fifteen thousand 
newspapers in America, there 
are at least thirty thousand young men who fond- 
ly expect some day to become editors or publish- 
ers. Eventually several thousand of them will 
realize their ambitions. But the voyage is long 
and arduous. Beacons are few and far between. 
Keep your eye on these beacons rising on the 
horizon. Let them guide you on your way. 


Py MONG these are the editor and 
publisher. They may seem to 
you men aloof and detached, men wholly pre- 
occupied in their pursuit of something—precisely 
what you know not. What guidance can editors 
and publishers give you if watched as beacons 
along the way? What do these editors and pub- 
lishers really have on their minds? What is it 
that roots them everlastingly to their jobs? Why 
is their work never done? Just what is the course 
of events whose unfolding they anxiously scan 
day by day and strive to direct? 


KO young newspaper man should 

postpone too long the business 

of trying to understand the things that absorb the 

editor and the publisher. Experience and study 

will enlighten him as to the problems in wide 

variety that challenge the best efforts of his chief, 

and thus prepare him, wheri the time comes, to 
grapple with them himself. 


A NY day any editor or publish- 
er may be pondering and 
weighing such a job lot of problems as these: 


Should this newspaper co-operate with its 
rivals in covering a big story? Or go self? 


This political fight to clean up Louisiana— 
what practical application has it to the po- 
litical fight that pends in our own state? 


How can the depressing effect of unem- 
ployment on classified advertising be offset? 


Ought we to invest in a new color deck, or 
doesn’t the prospective business warrant the 
investment? 


How does the agreement of the Press As- 
sociations to furnish daily radio news broad- 
casts affect our relationship with our local 
station? 


Our cuts do not seem to be printing clean- 
ly. Is the trouble with the paper, the ink, the 
etching—or do we need a direct pressure 
molding machine? 








The thirty hour week—well, why not? 


After thirty-seven years as editor, Old 
Blighty wrote his last “thirty.” What were 
his real ambitions as editor, and did he real- 
ize them? 


Is the freedom of the press in danger in 
our field? What battle should be made to 
guard it? 


How can our advertising staff cope with 
the special deal and the cut rate? 


p, AMPLE questions, quite unrelated 

one with another, in the broad 

field which the editor or publisher must scan 
and study day by day. There is for him no chart- 
ed course. He has his own experience behind 
him. He must subject to analytical scrutiny what 
others are doing. He knows that two factors 
chiefly determine the character and influence of 
his newspaper: Accuracy, completeness and ap- 
peal of news coverage; soundness, readability 
and fairness of editorial interpretation. He knows 
that there are, too, a thousand and one service 
endeavors that can give his newspaper a real 
and friendly personality to its readers. On meet- 


ing such requirements, he must rely for growth 
of revenue. 


Y OUNG MAN, it is to such things 

as these that the waking hours 

—and sometimes the dreaming ones—of the 
editor and the publisher are devoted. 


‘BEACONS along the way? Yes, 

and there is one shining steadily 

that you can watch weekly, to gain a quick and 

intimate reflection of the problems that are being 

attacked day by day by the editors and publish- 

ers of America. EDITOR & PUBLISHER is a mir- 

ror of America’s journalism of today, of its striv- 
ings, of its achievements, of its objectives. 


YOUNG newspaper men who 

would become the editors and 

publishers of tomorrow, must read and study 

the EDITOR & PUBLISHER of today. The old 
timers have been reading it for fifty years. 


CW. 
Publisher 


The 
Minneapolis 
Journal 
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NEWSPAPER’S ADVENT ENDED FRONTIER 


Spokane Was a Wild West Village of 700 When First Paper Was Printed in 1879—Chronicle’s 
Editor Recalls 1889 Fire Which Razed City 
By R. A. SEELIG 


LIGHTLY more than 50 years ago, 

an aggressive editor named Francis 
H. Cook started Spokane’s first news 
paper, the Times, in a little two-story 
wooden structure. History tells that 
two pioneers to whom Cook gave of- 
fense, Bennett and Cannon, visited the 
editor, planning to bounce him around. 

Bennett carried a gun, which he flour- 
ished in Cook’s direction. 

The editor’s answer was to grab a 
side-stick, which was used to tighten 
forms in those days, and beat the two 
men over the head and kick them down- 
stairs. 

This introduction isn’t meant to in- 
dicate that life of Spokane editors has 
been one long round of kicking people 
downstairs, but is given just to start 
with the 50-years-ago flavor. 

Spokane’s papers have been fighting 
every form of battle for the peopie for 
50 years, but brains and type were the 
weapons most used. 

Life has run along rather joyously 
for Spokane editors since the fore- 
fathers grabbed some land from the 
Indians beside the foaming waters of 
Spokane Falls. 


_ There were bad spots, such as the 
time in 1911 when a crazed logger 
walked into the city room of the 


Chronicle, inquired for City Editor Ed- 
ward Rothrock, and shot him 
through the head, and two attempts 
to dynamite the Review building. 

On another occasion a man in Spo- 
kane valley loaded a shotgun with the 
intention of going hunting for city 
editors, hut he did some broadcasting 
about it, word reached the Chronicle, 
and the hunter went to jail. 

Cook started his paper, the Times, a 
weekly, in 1879. A feud developed in 
the town of 350 inhabitants, over the 
spelling of the town name. One party, 
led by Cook, spelled it “Spokan”, with- 
out the final “e”. This caused great 
distress to the “e” party, who demanded 
that an senneition newspaper be founded. 

James N. Glover, John J. Brown and 
Anthony M. Cannon rented a wooden 
building, bought a hand press and type, 
and called C. B. Carlyle from the East 


to be editor. Thus was founded the 
Spokane Falls Weekly Chronicle in 
July, 1881. 


In this year the town was incorpora- 
ted, the first brick building built, and the 
Northern Pacific stretched the first iron 
rails through the village of 700 souls. 

Henry Rising, president of the Chron- 
icle, recalls that the fire of 1889 des- 
troyed the rapidly growing city of 20,- 
000, gutted the newspaper building, but 
the paper didn’t miss an issue. Frank 
McCarter, plant foreman, dragged a 
form from the burning building to a 
vacant lot. Next day an old hand-press 








was taken out of storage, and the big 
story of the fire was published. 

The Chronicle was the progenitor of 
the strong group of newspapers, now 
operating under one roof as the Cowles 
publications — the Spokesman-Review, 
the Spokane Chronicle, the Washington 
Farmer, the Idaho Farmer and the Ore- 
gon Farmer. 

No paper had the field to itself long 
in Spokane. The newspapers were in a 
constant fight for supremacy. 

Frank Dallam, a fine type of the old 
style editor who made every line in his 
newspaper reflect his personality, came 
to Spokane from California in the win- 
ter of 1882-83 to found the Spokane 
Falls Review. Dallam had his troubles. 
A part of his Washington hand-press 
was lost en route from ae de- 
laying publication of Vol. 1, ae | 


In a fever of impatience, esse to 
his own account, the young editor loaded 
forms on a spring wagon one evening 
late in May 1883 and headed for Cheney 
where there were two papers. He in- 
tended to run off the issue there. 

Imagine his embarrassment to find 
himself next morning at Spangle, al- 
most in an opposite direction to Cheney, 
and 14 miles by road from his destina- 
tion. 

In March, 1890, Joseph French John- 
son, who later became dean of the school 
of commerce of New York University, 
and still later the president of Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute, established the 
Spokane Spokesman. 

In the same year, W. H. Cowles, 
son of Alfred Cowles of the Chicago 
Tribune, came west looking for a news- 
paper opportunity. Mr. Cowles and 
other members of a company bought 
the Spokesman two months after it was 
founded. In 1893 he purchased control 
and consolidated this paper with the 
Spokane Falls Review as the Spokes- 
man-Review, a newspaper that has won 
national fame. 

But there were other papers strug- 
gling for a foothold in the little city. 
The Northwest Tribune, the Spokane 
Sunday Globe, and the Spokane News 
came on the scene and passed away. 
The Spokane Press was launched in 
1903, introducing Spokane to chain 
newspapers. This paper lived, and re- 
mains a unit of the Scripps-Can‘ield 
system. 

Big stories in the first vear of the 
Review’s life included discovery of gold 
in the Coeur d’ Alenes, now a great 
silver and lead mining district. A. J. 
Prichard walked into the Review office, 
and threw a buckskin poke on the des«. 
It was full of gold nuggets of all sizes. 








( ongratulate 
Editor & 





The ASHEVILLE CITIZEN 


| 
ESTABLISHED 1868 
| 
| 


The ASHEVILLE TIMES 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


. . . for many decades exponents of the scenic 
wonders, industrial possibilities and health-building 
qualities of Western North Carolina 


| 

| 

| on reaching the 50th year of its great usefulness, 
and cordially wish for it ever-widening influence 

with those whom it serves so well. 


Publisher | 











What a sensation the Review’s scoup 
created! Copies of that issue sold like 
hotcakes as iar east as St. Paul, and 
started a rush for the Coeur d’ Alenes. 

The Spokesman-Review and The Spo- 
kane Chronicle from their earliest days 
stood resolutely against wide open, fron- 
tier-town conditions. Day by day they 
pounded the brewers, saloon keepers, 
police and city officials, gradually forc- 
ing improvement. In the old days every 
saloon had its house of prostitution in 
connection; the saloons were open day 
and night, sold to minors and Indians, 
conducted gambling hells and _ tried 
pretty successfully to run politics. 

Speaking of saloons brings to mind 
the time about 30 years ago when 
Howard Brownlee, Spokesman- Review 
reporter, now assistant city editor, 
trailed the venerable, gray-beared Major 
Gwyder, who was a city functionary 
known as “sidewalk inspector.” 

In those days wooden sidewalks were 
in vogue, and it was necessary to check 


Cd 


wast 


Ae 





up on loose boards, protruding nails 
and the like. 

Mr. Brownlee followed the Major, 
and gave an hour by hour account of 
his “inspecting,” that is, which saloons 
he visited and what he had in each. 

Newspapermen of Spokane have had 
a lot of fun along w ith the job of dig- 
ging out and writing the serious news 
of the day. 

Hasold Bolce, who worked on the 
Review in the old days and later became 
editor of Forbes Magazine, told of the 
time that C. B. Dillingham, the fault- 
lessly dressed city editor of the Review 
in the 90’s, put a bee (figuratively 
speaking) under the tail of Death-on- 
the-Trail, a portentous and sinister fig- 
ure who occasionally came out of the 
mountains to visit Spokane. 

This is the Dillingham who became 
famous as a New York theatrical pro- 
ducer. 

Death-on-the-Trail, a tall, gaunt man 
wearing Daniel Boone clothing, toting 
a rifle, guns and knives, and carrying 


(Continued on page 124) 











* Jonas Bronck, rg RE ne 9 mn Brencks- 


land.” It is said there were many visitors from below the Harlem River. ‘‘Let’s go up 


to see the Broncks,” they’d say. 


Hence the present designation of the area. 
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WHY THE AUSTIN HERALD 


HEADS ANY “B” LIST 





THE MARKET - Austin, Minnesota 












































as 7 HE city that never knew there was a depression Picked by the 
mia e ae New York Times Review in 1931 with one other Western city as 
= me ee ; being the least effected by the depression.* Population, 14,368 (including 
pens a a | suburban). Estimated retail trade $30,138,709.91. 3,550 automobiles for 
ae j4 jie, ee ee 3,193 families. Two homes out of three have telephones. There are 
Uy Lt " - 168 independent grocery stores. 18 chain stores. 77 meat markets, 
oe WORD - 48 passenger automobile agencies in this trade territory. 
pack Foo ot A *VITAL AUSTIN STATISTICS 
mea he FUE : Drug Sales—4th in State per 1000 population. Food Sales—ith in State 
ay : eA YY. per 1000 population. Total Retail Sales—7th in State per 1000 popula- 
: f P whiciad : tion. Bank Clearings (Federal Reserve Figures) 5th in State—YET 
aS aN SS Se = 10TH IN POPULATION. 














THE PAPER -The Austin Daily Herald 


HE only daily newspaper in Austin. Founded in 1892. 
Published every evening. Its circulation of 5,037 ABC 
covers all of Austin’s 3,193 families and most of the prosperous 
farm families in Austin’s retail trading area in rich Southern 


Minnesota. It is the only single medium that reaches all 
these families. 











THE PROSPERITY BACKLOG - Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 


MPLOYS more than 2,800 people all year round—900 
more than in 1929. Seventh largest packing house in the 
United States. Distributes 450 meat items nationally, and a 
nationally advertised line of canned meats and soups. A 
million and one half head of cattle, hogs, lambs, and chickens 
purchased largely from nearby territory annually, insuring 


steady prosperity for farmers and industrial prosperity for 
Austin. 








HEAD YOUR ‘’B”’ LIST WITH 


AUSTIN DAILY HERALD 


AUSTIN, MINNESOTA 
Covers a $30,000,000 Market 
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BENNETT FIGHT OPENED SENATE TO PRESS 


Although House Was More Liberal, Upper Body Was Closed for 50 Years to All But a Privileged 
Few From District of Columbia—Graft Charged In Bitter Crusade 


By GEORGE H. MANNING 
Washington Correspondent, Editor & Publisher 


ERE James Gordon Bennett, the 

militant editor of the old New 
York Herald, to robe himself once more 
in the cloak of morality and_ tread 
through the corridors of the Capitol 
building, he would pause at the House 
and Senate press galleries. After a 
brief survey of these establishments he 
would pass on with complacencv and 
with the thought that he had not lived 
in vain. 


For it was his bitter crusade to per- 
mit the nation’s press to have free 
access to Congressional activities that 
constituted the opening wedge to the 
granting of special privileges to Wash- 
ington’s newspaper corps. 

From records and data collected by 
James D. Preston, Senate librarian, 
who for 35 years served as superinten- 
dent of the Senate Press Gallery, comes 
to light the interesting story of Ben- 
nett’s fight for newspapermen. 


In June, 1841, according to a letter 
from the Herald editor to Senator 
Henry Clay of Kentucky, the treatment 
of out-of-town newspapermen by the 
Senate was “hostile, illiberal and injuri- 
ous to the public interest.” And his 
complaint was not unfounded. 


Unlike the House, the Senate ever 
since the opening session of Congress 
had refused to recognize any corre- 
spondents who represented papers out- 
side the District of Columbia. For the 
first six years when Congress met in 
New York and Philadelphia no pro- 
vision was made for newspapermen. 
Although the Senate as early as 1793 
voted to open its doors to visitors, in 
1797 it refused to permit “such printers 
as may request it to be accommodated 
with stands to take notes of the pro- 
ceedings” in an impeachment trial. 


Finally on Jan. 5, 1802, Samuel H. 
Smith, editor of the National Intelli- 
gencer, Washington, wrote the Presi- 
dent of the Senate requesting permis- 
sion to sit in that hall to take notes. 
By a vote of 16 to 12 a resolution was 
adopted permitting “note takers and 
stenographers” to record the proceed- 
ings. 

Hailed by Smith as a great forward 
step in the freedom of the press, news- 
papers outside the city of Washington, 
however, found scant solace in the 
order. During the ensuing years, the 
local organs managed to obtain con- 
tracts for printing the proceedings of 
the Senate and lobbied through a reso- 
lution excluding all newspapermen ex- 
cept those on their own staffs. 


This condition prevailed until 1841, 
when Bennett trained his journalistic 
guns on both the Senate and the “news- 
paper monopoly.” Bennett’s wrath 
broke into full fury when one of his 
correspondents was barred from “cov- 
ering” the sessions. 


“We have to record one of the most 
cutrageous, high-handed, unconstitu- 
tional acts ever perpetrated by a legis- 
lative assembly,” he stormed editorially. 
“This despotic act by the Senate is jus- 
tified under an old rule of that body 
while every accommodation is furnished 
to the pauper and mendicant prints of 
Washington that only live on the chari- 
ties of Congress.’ 


A few days later he filled the Her- 
ald’s columns with additional invective. 
He charged the exclusion of the Herald 
correspondent was caused “by the sel- 
fish and malign influence of the Wash- 
ington newspapers in order to main- 
tain a monopoly of Washington news 
and to rob the public treasury, under 
the color of public printing in order to 
gratify their extravagant habits of 
life.” The Washington Globe, Na- 
tional Intelligencer and the Madisonian 
received $320,000 in 1838 for printing 








debates which - Bennett claimed was 
“public money thrown away.” 

He then recited the fact that he had 
assembled a staff of reporters in Wash- 
ington “superior to every species of 
competitors and at a great expense ol 
$200 a week.” 

All this time newspapermen enjoyed 
considerable liberty in chronicling the 
proceedings in the House of Represen- 
tatives, even having the privilege ot 
perusing many of the records of that 
body. 

One of the reasons for the Senate’s 
hesitation in permitting out-of-town 
newspapermen to have access to its de- 
liberations was voiced by a Senator in 
1838. He claimed there was a group 
of “letter-writers” in Washington who 
substituted “vile and slanderous” ar- 
ticles to their journals. Characterizing 
them as “miserable slanderers, hanging 
onto the skirts of literature” he opposed 
the Senate granting them seats. 

“They are venal and profligate scrib- 
blers who were sent here to earn a 
disreputable living by catering for the 
depraved appetite ot the papers they 
write for,’ he asserted. 

The Bennett campaign, however, bore 
fruit. By 1840 a Senate committee 
recommended that reporters on papers 
other than the local organs be admitted 
and be given points of vantage which 
would enable them to witness all that 
took place in the chamber. These rec- 
ommendations were approved several 
years aiterwards. Thus, aiter more 
than 50 years the nation’s press finally 
obtained the privilege of free action in 
reporting what went on in Congress. 

Despite the constitutional provision 
guaranteeing the right of a free press, 
newspapermen attending the sessions of 
Congress were constantly the target of 
verbal sniping by Senators and Kepre- 
sentatives who resented what had been 
written about them. 


This criticism of the newspaperman’s 
methods has continued down to the pres- 
ent day. During the last session fiery 
Tom Blanton ot Texas threatened to 
expose a noted publisher’s private life, 
as well as recommend the ejection of 
the Associated Press from the House 
galleries because of certain articles con- 
cerning his Congressional activities. 

Although granting the correspondents 
considerable freedom of action almost 
from its inception, the House frequently 
has attempted to eject representatives of 
the press who incurred the ire of its 
membership. 

As bar back as 1812 Nathaniel 
Rounsavelt, of the Alexandria (Va.) 
Herald, was called before the bar of 
the House for divulging secret informa- 
tion regarding the embargo. Some of 
the complaints voiced by Representatives 
against the reporters are not lacking in 
humor, 

In 1858 a Western Democratic Con- 
gressman named Sawyer demanded the 
expulsion of a correspondent of the New 
York Tribune. The latter had written 
that Sawyer had a habit of eating his 
lunch of crackers and bologna sausages 
behind the speaker’s chair. After finish- 
ing his repast the correspondent wrote, 
Sawyer would wipe his hands on his 
bald head, pick his teeth with a jack- 
knife and return to his seat to abuse 
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the Whigs in debate... Although suc- 
cessful in securing the offending re- 
porter’s expulsion’ from the gallery, 
Sawyer was known as “Sausage” for 
the rest of his term. 

Dozens of attempts have been made in 
both Houses to bar certain correspond- 
ents from the galleries at various times. 

Always critical of the press gallery, 
the Senate often has gone to extremes in 
censuring reporters for publishing ac- 
counts of executive sessions. 

Earnest attempts often have been 
made to discover eavesdroppers at these 
meetings and the story is told of one 
mid-Victorian solon who espied a black 
cat in‘a ventilating shaft. Being near- 
sighted, he thought it was a news- 
gatherer and raised an alarm. 

In 1874 A. C. Buell correspondent of 
the St. Louis Republican, was ordered 
to leave the Senate press gallery for 
writing that “a Senator recently ap- 
peared in the chamber in a beastly state 
of intoxication and was taken to the 
room of the Committee on Finance 
where he lay upon the sofa until the 
effects of his debauch had passed away.” 

More recently, Senator Tom Heflin 
of Alabama delivered a scathing attack 


on the newspapermen. After threaten- 
ing to clean out the press gallery of his 
journalistic hecklers, Heflin declared: 

“Some of the newspanermen are gen- 
tlemen—clean and honest as *Paul—but 
the time is going to come here when 
they take advantage, some of them of 
the privilege accorded them to sit in 
the’ press gallery to insult Senators on 
this floor.” 

The most noted dispute between the 
cormrespondents and the Senate occurred 
several years ago when Paul Mallon of 
the United Press, published a secret roll 
call. Following an investigation a 
wrathful Senate voted to bar all re 
porters from access to the floor. The 
House still permits two members from 
each press association to sit among the 
members during its proceedings. 

The old-school of Washington corre- 
spondents appear to have been well-edu- 
cated, according to an article in Har- 
per’s Monthly, published some time after 
the Civil War, 

“Their carefully written epistles were 
sent away by the mail-coaches and were 
very dignified, somewhat stale, and gen- 
erally accurate,” the article stated. 

The same article credits James Gor- 
don Bennett with being the first “Wash- 


(Continued on page 118) 





























trees. 
great. 


to endure. 


of so rich an age. 


privileged to serve. 





“I make little account of genealogical 
Mere family never made a man 
Thought and deed, not pedigree, 
are the passports to enduring fame.” 
—General Skobeleff. 


FIFTY seems a great sum of years for any publication 
But, it is really not so for Editor and Pub- 
lisher. Its publishers have these many years proven their 
value to an important industry by diligent and untiring 
efforts in serving and representing the Fourth Estate. 


* 


We, at The NEWS-SENTINEL in Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, join in congratulating Editor and Publisher and 
its publishers on their fine record and the achievement 


4 
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We feel competent and rather entitled to offer our 
congratulations, since we are today looking back over 
the 101 years since our first progenitor appeared as the 
home newspaper of the pioneers of Fort Wayne. 


Me 


Like Editor and Publisher, we seek not to rest ‘upon 
th+ laurels of the past nor the accomplishments of an 
ancestor, but we eagerly look forward to the next great 
span of years, with a sincere hope of meriting and hold- 
ing a closer bond of necessity among those whom we are 


. “Indiana’s Largest Newspaper Outside The Capital.” 


Che News-Sentinel 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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The World-Telegram is a modern newspaper. Its pattern was struck in this decade. It came into 
being during the changing years . . . when economic and social systems were being tested and 
challenged. ‘So, it became a spokesman of progressive thought in the new era. 

The World-Telegram is the essence of the tempo and variety of contemporary life. It moves fast and 
covers a wide range of thought and activity. It is not thwarted by the accumulations of precedent 
or halted by the weakness of senility. 

The World-Telegram embodies the spirit of to-day. It knows no other time or prime. Answering 
the needs of the day, all of its achievements have been against a background of the present shifting 
scene... its influence is effective with generations assuming control. It has drawn into is 


reader audience the alert, ambitious, progressive and ACTIVE New Yorkers. 


New York World-Telegram 


A Scripps « Howard Newspaper 
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ington columnist.” 
correspondent for the New York 
Courier in 1827, Bennett modeled his 
dispatches along the gossiping style of 
Walpole’s Letters. 

“He succeeded admirably giving 
graphic descriptions of the principal ac- 
tors on the stage of government and 
their wives and daughters,” Harper’s 
Monthly said. “Since then gossip and 
chat have been recognized features of 
Washington correspondence.” 

Another famed writer of the Bennett 
school was Nathan Sargent, who wrote 
spirited letters to the Philadelphia Ga- 
zette. Many of his articles caused con- 
siderable reaction on Capitol Hill and 
he would have been ejected from the 
House had it not been for the interven- 
tion of John Quincy Adams. 

That correspondents of Bennett’s era 
wielded considerable influence is evi- 
denced by the fact that two members of 
the House engaged in a fatal duel be- 
cause of an article written by Mathew 
L. Davis, correspondent of the London 
Times. 

Before the development of the railroad 
and long before the telegraph had be- 
come a necessary adjunct to the press, 
the editors of the New York Journal of 
Commerce revolutionized the transmis- 
sion of news from Washington to New 
York. Establishing a pony express with 
eight relays between Philadelphia and 
New York, this paper was able to print 
the proceedings of Congress a day in 
advance of other New York morning 
papers. Opposition papers then formed 
an express service themselves and per- 
suaded the Post Office Department to 
run it. The Journal of Commerce, how- 
ever, increased its relay and always 
managed to get the news through many 
hours in advance of its rivals. 


While serving as 
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FIRST LIST OF CORRESPONDENTS—1859 
SENATE 

R. Sutton and D. F. Murphy, Globe, Wash-)J. L. Crosby, Tribune, New York. 

Pe a: D. C. J. F. Milligan, Southern Argus, Norfolk, Va 
V. A. Rind, Jntelligencer, Washington, D. C./E. T. Bridges, Evening Journal, Chicago, Ili 

W. A. Parkhurst, Constitution, Washington,|John Savage, Press, Faiiedsiphie, Pa. 

D. C, lA. S. Mitchell, News, St. Louis, Mo. 

George W. Adams, States and Union, Wash-|George Wood, Fhe Pg Boston, Mass. 
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Upon the invention of the magnetic 
telegraph, New York newspapers banded 
together*into an organization known as 
the “New York Associated Press,” the 
forerunner of the present A.P. Its 
Washington bureau chief, L. A. Go- 
bright, announced his  organization’s 
news policy shortly after its formation: 

“My business is to communicate facts, 
My instructions do not allow me to 
make any comment upon the facts which 
I communicate. My dispatches are 





merely dry matters of fact and detail. 
Some special correspondents may write 
to suit the temper of their own organs. 
Although I try to write without regard 
to men or politics, I do not often escape 
censure.” 

Gobright’s declaration of policy is still 
effective in the offices of the four press 
associations whose staff correspondents 
circulate through the news arteries of 
Washington. 

As the capital grew 


an increasing 





number of newspapers assigned men to 
transmit first hand reports to them. 
By 1859 the Congressional Directory 
listed approximately 75 reporters who 
were privileged to admission in the 
House and Senate galleries. Today this 
number has swelled to more than 450, 

After the Civil War the bulk of 
Washington correspondents located 
themselves in a single block on 14th 
Street between F and Pennsylvania 
Avenues, which contained also the 
Ebbitt House, a famed hostelry of the 
period, and the headquarters of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. 

The duties of the Washington corre- 
condent in those days were arduous, 
A contemporary article states: 

“A Washington correspondent is ex- 
pected to be omnipresent himself, besides 
keeping his subordinates at work. He 
must daily visit the White House, haunt 
the departments, call at the hotels, drop 
in upon communicative Congressmen at 
their rooms, dine with diplomats, chat . 
with promenaders on the Avenue, listen 
to the conversation of those who may 
be his fellow passengers in the street 
cars—in short, he must be on the qui- 
vive for items on week days, Sundays 
and holidays.” 

With some modifications, the require- 
ments of these correspondents is almost 
as exacting now as then. 

At the present time, all reliable 
W ashington news gatherers are mem- 
bers of the Congressional Press Galler- 
ies, governed by a standing committee 
of correspondents. Only those who be- 
long to this organization are entitled to 
sit in the press gallery of both houses, 
They also are eligible to membership 
in the White House Correspondent’s 
Association, formed in 1914. This en- 
ables them to attend the President's 
press conferences. Several other gov- 
ernment departments have their own 
associations, such as the Treasury cor- 
respondents, all of whose members are 
drawn from the official press gallery 
list. 
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Dhe Staats-Zeitung was celebrating its 
Golden Jubilee anniversary in 1884 when 
the Editor & Publisher was founded.... 


’mportance of your achievements during 
the past 50 years, can best be appreciated 
by an institution that is this year celebrat- 
ing its own 100th year of publishing the.. 


New Yorker 


‘STAATS-ZEITUNG & HEROLD 


Sunday 


*Covering the real German Market in the five Boroughs and Metropolitan N. Y. for 100 years 
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Editorial excellence is the rock upon which the influential 
newspaper is built . . . Such a newspaper is the BUFFALO 
EVENING NEWS ... old in years of successfully serving 
the people of Buffalo . . . yet young in the vigor of doing 
in the present day manner the job of supplying all the 
news to its reader clientele . . . day by day rising to new 
heights in service to its readers. 


Experience has taught space buyers—local and national— 
advertisers large and small—doing business in the Buffalo 
area that the BUFFALO EVENING NEWS produces the 
highest ratio of results at lowest cost . . . The BUFFALO 
EVENING NEWS publishes almost as much advertising 
in six days as all other Buffalo daily and Sunday newspapers 
combined . . . in total linage and in practically every major 
classification . . . a record that stands year after year. 


The U. S. census lists approximately 140,000 English- 
reading families in Buffalo, Kenmore and Lackawanna— 
considered in A. B. C. reports as the city unit... BUFFALO 
EVENING NEWS circulation in this city area is 124,518 

. a coverage of families of almost 90% . .. a record of 


home readers seldom approached by American newspapers. 
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GLORY TO GOD—AND THE GAZETTE! 








Pre-Celluloid Scenario of Country Journalism In the Cleveland-Blaine Campaign 
By JAMES SCHERMERHORN, SR. 


Act L, Scene I 
Place: Up-stairs office of The Ga- 
zette, Democratic Country Weekly. 

Time: Four weeks beiore the Pres- 
idential Election in 1884. 

“Type lice, get a move on if you want 
to see em!” cries the foreman, making 
up the forms and an old print-shop 
prank. Devil rushes up only to get both 
eyes full of sponge-water, as the fore- 
man shoves the “Marriages” up against 
the “Markets.” Then he hurries off the 
devil to the office of the esteemed con- 
temporary, the Post, to borrow an 

“Italic period.” Journeyman 
printer is kicking off auction bills while 
auctioneer dozes by the hot stove; wants 
to put out the posters at a public vendue 
at one o’clock that day; journeyman sets 
office clock ahead to 3:00 p. m., then 
shakes the sleeping auctioneer, hands 
him the bills and tells him to get a 


move on lest he be too late to cry, “How 
much am I offered for this prize 
shote?” Auctioneer looks at clock and 
wails, “Why didn’t you waken me be- 
fore? First time I ever missed a 
sale!” . 


Foreman is fitting in plates of tele- 
graph matter preparatory to locking the 
forms when the devil returns from his 
fool’s errand. He turns the tables by 
applying a match to a long ravelling 
dangling from the foreman’s trousers- 
seat. Foreman sniffs. 

“W) et burning?” he asks, just as 
the Y. C. A. secretary enters and 
begins a apply first aid at the seat of 
war, shouting, “Why, man, you are 
all on fire!” Foreman, mistaking the in- 
tervention for an attack on the freedom 
of the press, whirls about and biffs the 
Good Samaritan on the ear. 

ScenE II: Hurried step on the stairs 
signals the force to cut the comedy and 
get to their posts. Enters the editor 
and the two other members of the Big 
Three of the local Democracy. Through 
a back door approaches a Republican 
stalwart, out to knife the merchant- 
banker nominee of his party for Con- 
gress, who has a store right under the 
Gazette office. He wants 5,000 duplica- 
tions of the Republican ticket struck 
off to facilitate “scratching” with the 
name of the Democratic candidate, a 
silver-haired veteran of the Civil War, 
and placing the split ticket in the hands 
of bolting Republicans. For years the 
Republican nominee has outflung over 
the Public Square the Stars and Stripes 
with this election appeal: “Stand by the 
Old Flag.” . . 

Following the ‘exit of the Republican 
renegade enters the Democratic State 
Chairman, to check up. “Our Congress- 
man is as good as elected and we have 
a chance on the Probate Judge,” the Big 
Three reported. “For years, you know, 
the Republicans have put up a one- 
armed man and we couldn’t touch him. 
But this year (chuckle) they’re our 
meat. We've nominated a fellow who 
is paralyzed from his hips down!” . . . 

An excited subscriber beckons the 
editor to the door. “Y’ know that piece 
I told you to put in "bout my wife 
Mehitable leaving my bed and board?” 
“Sure, it will be in this week’s edition,” 
the editor assured him. “That’s just 
what I don’t want to happen nohow; 





* 





Le, 





The Gazette in 1884 


she’s come back and the goose hangs 
high !” 

Editor tells him forms are made up, 
but he will “stop the press” to save a 
happy home. Husband assures him he 
has gained another vote for Cleveland 
and Hendricks. 

ScENE III: Devil makes the rounds 
of the saloons and locates the one-man 
power for the Cottrell & Babcock; edi- 
tor’s children are on hand to help fold 
and address the papers and take them 
to the post office, there to be left to 
the mercy of a Republican postmaster. 
Subscribers storm the office, impatient 
to see w hat the editor has to say about 


Blaine’s “Mulligan Letters.” 
Act II, Scene I. 
Place: Same as Actl. _ 
Time: Three weeks before Presi- 


dential Election of 1884. 

Brick crashes through the window, 
with “Dirty Villifier” on a piece of card- 
board attached. “Paper must have been 
a success last week,” the editor of the 
Gazette concludes. Last man on earth 
he wants to see is beckoning from the 
half-opened door again. That Where- 
as - Mehitabel-has-leit-my-bed-and-board 
notice was not lifted out of the paper 
after all. But the beckoner at the door 
is the bringer of glad tidings: “It’s all 
right, Mr. Editor, she left again be- 
fore the paper came out, and I’m with 
you in this campaign.’ 

Deacon Phillips, truck- -grower and 
rock-ribbed Republican, orders his paper 
stopped. The attacks upon the Plumed 
Knight he considers unjustifiable, especi- 
ally when printed in the interest of a 
standard-bearer who has violated the 
7th Commandment. Editor quotes Henry 
Ward Beecher as saying if all who have 
committed a similar sin vote for the 
Democratic nominee he will go in by 
an overwhelming plurality. “I'll strike 
your name from the Gazette’s subscrip- 
tion list as one of the God and morality 
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party who can’t stand the truth,” says 
the editor, “but you keep away from our 
house with your damned onions and 
cabbages !” 

William VanHusan, mouselike little 
man, persuaded by the Gazette to stand 
for drain commissioner, comes in with 
a woe-begone report of his first ex- 
perience in politics. “What do you 
think they are saying about me now 
all over town?” he wails. “They claim 
I was in the Rebel army!” . 

Editor finishes the writing of a " speech 


and goes out to Irish Hills to protest 
against Blaine flirting with the Catholic 
vote just because his mother chanced 
to be a member of that faith. 

Scene II: “Is this the photograph 
gallery?” asks a stranger in hand-me- 
downs and hair oil, who looks like a 
brand-new Benedict. The daguerro- 
typer is on the third floor, but the wag 
of a foreman deceives him. “Sit thee 
down, rll take you first and the missus 
second.” He arranges him in front of 
a roller mold, balanced on the imposing 
stone, and, bidding him “Look pleasant, 
please !” throws a rubber press-blanket 
over his head and squints through the 
iron tube. Then he strikes off an im- 
pression of a Democratic donkey and 
submits it to the sitter. The bride looks 
as if she were about to make pi of the 
place, but the groom takes it more 
philosophically. “It’s a correct like- 
ness of the way I feel getting married 
ona salary of $10 a week,” he exclaims, 

“Nobody but a jassack would think of 
doing such a thing.” 

Campaign manager of ‘the Republican 
Congressional nominee, with blood in 
his eye—as red as the gory trail he has 
followed up the Gazette stairs (there 
is a dentist office right across the hall) 
—wants to see the author of the in- 
famous article in the paper he holds in 
his hand. Just then a shriek comes 
from the dentist’s chair. Explains the 
foreman significantly: “ That’s the man 
who called just before you came in.” 

Scene III: Editor’s son is drilling 
the Cleveland and Hendricks Cadets in 
the campaign headquarters in rear of 
the Gazette office, which is filled with 
torches, uniforms, transparencies, etc. 
From the stock of office cardboard he 
has made tall clown-caps bearing the 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Reproduction of sculpture on facade of the Times-Union Building in Rochester. Central figure is Truth Guarding the Eternal Flame 
of Enlightenment. Figures on the left represent Art and Industry and on the right Law {or Ethics} and Agriculture. Kneeling figures 
at extreme left and right, respectively, are the Heralds of the Day, and of the Night, symbolizing the activity of the newspaper. Executed 
for The Gannett Newspapers by Edmond R. Amateis, brilliant American sculptor. 
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names of the states the party is going 
to carry in November. The Cadets have 
them all . The drilling over, he 
tries to correct a galley of nonpareil in 
the gloaming on the signboard at the 
open window. Unknown to his father 
he is the editor of “Democrat, Jr.”, in 
competition with the Young Republican, 
published by the son of the Republican 
Congressional nominee. He pushes down 
a space; the brass galley topples and 
falls on the stiff bonnet of the wife of 
the campaign manager who had called 
for satisfaction at the Gazette office that 
day. The woman swoons; the contents 
of the clandestine amateur party organ 
are scattered over the sidewalk, just 
as the editor of the Gazette comes 
along. 

Now he knows where all the non- 
pareil type has disappeared to. 


Act III, Scene I. 


Place: Same as Acts I and II. 

Time: Two weeks before the Presi- 
dential Election of 1884. 

Editor of Gazette gets to the office to 
find it darkened by red, white and blue 
bunting lowered from the roof to the 
first floor of the Republican congres- 
sional nominee’s building in honor of 
the coming of Blaine’s special train and 
the climax of the Republican campaign. 
On the opposite side of the street the 
wags are razzing the Gazette. “Who 
you for?” and “Turned your coat, Eh?” 
and “Gone hell-bent for Blaine!” spurs 
the editor to grab the editorial shears 
and slash the streamers on a level with 
the tops of the office windows. The 
merchant-banker comes thumping up the 
stairs for an explanation of all his dec- 
orations being dropped into heaps be- 
low. “We did it with our little shears 
and we'll do it again if you dress our 
office front in false colors and shut out 
our light without asking permission,” 
says the editor. “You'll pay for that 
bunting if it’s the last thing I do on 
earth,” shouted the candidate as he re- 
treated, “and what’s more you take my 
advertisement out of your copperhead 
sheet !” 

In the afternoon the journeyman and 
the devil, washing up the big press for 
great posters in colors heralding the 
Democratic counter-demonstration in 
red, white and blue, “Final Grand Rally, 
Pole-Raising, Eminent Speakers, March- 
ing Clubs and Bands,” get to pum- 
melling each other with their inky 
sponges. When the editor enters it looks 
as if his ticket had landed at least two 
ex-slave votes. He gets into the fray 
with a broomstick, in dodging which the 
devil upsets the lye kettle, and the strong 
stuff percolates through the floor unon 
the ladies’ underthings below. The 
floor manager appears and hurls an 
armful of chemises, panties, stockings 
and corsets through the door of the Ga- 
zette, hissing : “Something more vou'll 
have the privilege of paying for!” At 
that moment a social purity delegation 
from the W. C. T. U., intent on en- 
listing the Gazette’s help in dress re- 
form, crosses the threshold, takes one 
look at the unmentionables and beats a 
retreat. 


Scene II: The patriotic posters 
(full sheets) for the closing Democratic 
rally are off the press, and the office 
imp and editor’s son set forth with a 
barrel of paste upon a wheelbarrow to 
post the flaming announcements as a 
haughty challenge to the Blaine Day 
celebrators. The Blaine special has 
come and gone; from the rear platform 
the silver-haired and eloquent leader has 
imparted confidence in the continuation 
of Republican ascendancy. Why should 
the nation entrust affairs to the party 
of secession and free trade? Window 
illuminations and parade transparencies 
and evening meetings stress the same 
note. From a thrice-snliced victory pole 
surmounted by Old Glory, the names 
of Blaine and Logan are outflung. 
Marchers step to the cadence of “Blaine, 


fication, 


Editor 


Blaine, we want Blaine!” 
publican rockets’ red glare and bombs 
bursting in air the Democratic bill- 
posters are busy tar into the night. 
hey leave their barrow and paste in 
the middle of the walk while they mount 
ladders to stick the red, white and blue 
full-sheets at the very top of a bill- 
board. A citizen bending under the 
weight of a big sack of shavings and a 
little the worse for the Republican rati- 
comes along and collides with 
the paste-cart. The overturned barrow 
knocks the ladders irom under the bill- 
posters and they tall into the “goo,” 
trom which the pedestrian, tricaseed 
with shavings, 1s trying to extricate 
himself. It is a good time to make 
campaign pledges and stick to them! 
SceNE JIIl: When they return to 
the Gazette office about midnight they 
find a load of cordwood dumped at the 
bottom of the stairs by farmer Jimmy 
McKenny in full payment of one year’s 
subscription. Weary devil foresees a 
back-breaking job toting the chunks to 
the second floor in the morning . 
An hour later stealthy figures make a 
mysterious visit to the pile. They are 
Republican gangsters, overcharged with 
partizan zeal, who are charging one of 
the sticks of wood with Giant powder. 


. In Re- 


They sneak away undetected. 
Act IV, Scene 1. 
(Place: Same as Acts I, II and III. 
Time: Week of the Presidential Election 


in November, 1884.) 

In keeping with the gala aspect of the 
town on this day of the final pre-elec- 
tion Democratic ‘splurge—all homes and 
business places of the Unterrified being 
gorgeously decorated—the second- floor 
front windows of the Gazette are lurid 
with such legends as these: 

In the political fight 

Fear not to follow the Right! 

In victory God and the People praise 

For better laws and better days! 

Dan Kelley, stammering Irish tailor, 
visits the Gazette office to read a poem 
about the hickory pole that has been 
raised, overtopping the G. O. P. tama- 
rack by 15 feet. He begins: 

“An’-an’-an’ nixt morning when Dan 

awoke 

An’-an'-an’ looked out of his room: 
O-O-O what is that a-wavin’ high? 

It-it-it is Dan Kelley’s broom!” 

Dan had prepared a broom for the 
top of the pole, inscribed: “We'll swape 
‘em clane in November!” As the 
evening procession is forming there is 
a terrific explosion in the Gazette of- 
fice; sparks shoot out of the windows. 
Fortunately the Cleveland and Hendrick 
Cadets are all in the campaign head- 
quarters at the rear of the office putting 
on their uniforms and peaked hats. 
Grabbing office pails, they form a 
bucket brigade and put out the flames 
started by the exploded stove . But 
while they save the Gazette their parade 
of the states fails to save the nation for 
the Democracy. Republican shock 
troops fall upon the Cadets at the end 
of the third block, and when the smoke 
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of battle lifts the editor's son’s forces 
have only Wyoming and Texas left as 
they tramp to the chant of “soap, 
soap—Blaine’s only hope.” 

But the morrow is destined to show 
a happier outcome—by the _ returns 
Democracy carries sufficient states to 
sweep Cleveland into the Presidency 
and the gallant Col. Delbridge into 
Congress. An American eagle spreads 
its wings across the first page of the 
Gazette under the exultant line, used 
for the first time in 26 years: “GLORY 
TO GOD—BLAINE OF MAINE IS 
BEATEN !! !” Democratic roosters 
and donkeys, useless for decades, are 
dusted off and brought out for typo- 
graphical jubilation. 

Scene II: Editor of Gazette goes to 
the county-seat to speak at a ratification 
meeting. His aged mother has come 
from the East to hear him acclaimed as 
one who is bound to reap the reward 
of the triumph of faith he has long 
espoused sacrificially. He hurries from 
that hour of triumph and congratulation 
to catch the ten o’clock train for home. 
A sharp pain in his heart compels him 
once and again to stop and rest a bit 
on his way to the station. He sinks 
into a seat at the depot and murmurs, 
“That pain is coming again !” The 
long moan of the whistle of the in- 
coming “Ten O'clock” becomes his 
requiem. 

Scene III: Young editor of the sus- 
pended “Democrat Jr.” and Captain of 
the Cleveland and Hendricks Cadets sits 
in the Gazette office telling his boy- 
hood chum how gloriously things are 
opening up for his father and his large 
household. They sit in the dim light, 
their feet on the fender of the new stove. 
For one thing the Gazette, after 26 
years, is going to have an office all its 
own, quite apart from the building in 
which the merchant-banker sits brood- 
ing over his defeat. This the jubi- 
lant lad prattles hopefully on when 
suddenly, at ten o'clock the solitary 
kerosene lamp on the imposing stone 
flickers and goes out. 


My First Assignment 
By KEATS SPEED 


WAS at Central University (now 

Centre College) in Kentucky in 1898 
when my brother, then on the old New 
York Sunday 
Journal, sent me 
a list of questions 
to ask General 
Cassius Clay, who 
lived near there, 
General Clay was 
once Ambassador 
to Russia and re- 
cently, at the age 
of 84, had mar- 
ried ai “poor 
white” girl of 12 
The girl soon 
eloped with a 
farm hand and 
the General be- 
lieved his first wife’s relatives plotted 
the elopement and were trying to kill 
him. I had to give my name to several 
guards and was finally ushered into 
the kitchen. There stood the General, 
6 foot 4, with flowing white beard and 
hair, and a look of hatred in his eye 
I hope never to see again. 

‘The New York Journal sent me,” | 
stammered. The look of hatred changed 
instantly to one of expectancy and a 
bowie knife he had up his sleeve clat- 
tered to the floor as he reached out to 
shake my hand. 

“I thought you were one of those 
damned Speed relatives of my first 
wife,” he said, “but a New York re- 
porter! That's different.” 

I had never heard of that relation- 
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ship; otherwise I would not have been 
there. 

The General dictated the answers to 
all the questions. When I saw the 


story in a double truck in the Sunday 
Journal, I had trouble recognizing it. 
But I got a check for $25 and the power 
of the press was too much for me to 
withstand, so I left college and got a 
job on a Louisville paper at exactly 
nothing a week. 
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Another kind ef proving ground: Hartford, Conneecti- 
eut, where many national advertisers prove the worth 
of their copy before Jmsion it In a space. 


2 Bo Korein 





AUTOMOBILES ARE PROVEN IN DETROIT 


* ADVERTISEMENTS IN HARTFORD 





15¢ a line! 








proving grounds where cars are tested 
before they are offered to the public. 








Automobile companies spend millions on proving grounds that repro- 
duce every possible condition to be encountered on the open road. In 
Hartford, advertisers have a proving ground reproducing the actual condi- 
tions to be met in national campaigns—and the fee for its use is only 


Let Hartford’s 220,000 average Americans be your test engineers. They 
live in a primary market, independent of outside influence, compact 
enough to be quickly checked, wealthy enough to be worth cultivating — 
an ideal test market. 


For test or for intensive cultivation you need but one medium in Hartford. 
The Hartford Times with its 60,000 daily circulation, carries the third greatest lineage volume of 
all U. S. six day newspapers, goes to 93% of all Greater Hartford Homes, influences the spending of 


$134,000,000 annually. 
lay them on your desk? 


Complete facts have led many advertisers to test in the Times. 


May we 


* FACTS ABOUT HARTFORD 


DEPARTMENT STORES on AVERAGE 18% 


ahead of last year. Four times national average. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT average 38 man hours 
per week. Increased from 27 man hours in 1933, with 
approximately 10,000 persons added to industrial pay- 
rolls and wages nearing 1929 levels in some instances. 
a HOURS—Electric consumption up 12% over 


a CAR SALES—Deliveries up to and including April are 
5% ahead of 1933. 


pa LOADINGS—Up 102,157 cars or 29% over 1933. 
BUILDING & CONSTRUCTION—Houses and garages, etc., 
up 136% 


BANK DEPOSITS & CLEARINGS—The former have in- 
creased $113,607,859.00 and are up 19%. The clearings 
have increased $97, 026,199.00 which is 17% greater than 
1933. 


The Hartford Times. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Represented by J. P. McKINNEY & SON 


Established 1817 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


A GANNETT NEWSPAPER 


SAN FRANCISCO 


(All statistics quoted from A.A.A. Market and Newspaper Statistics, reports of June 30, 1933.) 


lt pays to test it first 


In Hartford— 
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“R. H. L.’” WROTE “NEWS” CABLE WHEN 
HE LANDED IN HONGKONG BROKE 





Wallet Lost in Manila Taxi, He Got Appeal for Funds on 
Collect Wire by Drafting U. S. Army 
and Aguinaldo 





‘¢ TUNE PROVINES, in an interest- 
ing story in her colyum about the 
correspondent of a Chicago newspaper 
in Mexico City who was not permit- 
ted to file a message to his newspaper 
although he had all kinds of creden- 
tials, reminds me of me,” Richard 
Henry Little is reminded in_ his 
“Line o’ Type or Two” in Chicago 
Tribune of July 9. He goes on: “Years 
ago, after spending two years in the 
Philippines helping put down Emilio 
Aguinaldo, I found I had left all my 
money, some five hundred dinero, in a 
Filipino horse taxicab (a carramato 
or carramba or something like that) 
which took me down to the wharf. I 
landed in Hongkong without a nickel 
and hurried down to the cable office, 
where I wrote a touching appeal for 
funds which I asked to be sent rush 
to Chicago. I exhibited my credentials 
that said I could send any number of 
words I wished to the paper ‘collect.’” 
“But your credentials speak of your 
sending news,” said the English clerk; 
“this is a personal message.” 

“It will be news to the office,” said 
I, “and very, very bad news, too!” 

“It is a personal message,” repeated 
the clerk firmly, “and you are only per- 
mitted by your credentials to send news. 
I cannot send this message collect. You 
will have to pay for it in advance.” 

I went out and walked around. It 


was about the only thing I could do. I 
went without tiffin, which means lunch- 
eon out there, and then I had a quite 
brilliant idea. I went back to the cable 
office and wrote another message which 
| handed to the clerk. 

“There,” I ‘said, “send that news 
message collect.” 

My message read: “Hongkong, June 
23.—A very pathetic happening is re- 
ported from Manila which involves both 
Gen. Aguinaldo and the United States 
army. A young man, the correspondent 
of a Chicago newspaper who is now 
en route home, lost all his money in a 
carramato and is said to have landed 
penniless, stone broke, busted and in 
dire need in Hongkong. If he isn't 
sent about three hundred dollars in 
gold at once he will have to sleep in 
the park and panhandle for food.” 

“Well, yes,” admitted the clerk, “that 
is a news story. Quite! But what has 
Aguinaldo and the United States army 
to do with it?” 

“They may have found the money,” 
said I. . 

“Oh, I see,” said the clerk, “quite so! 
Well, I will send your news message 
forthwith.” 

Which he did, and before the day 
was done I was sitting in the swankiest 
hotel in Hongkong ordering all they 
had on the bill of fare. 
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scalps at his belt, stalked about, with an 
“eat-’em-alive” expression. 

_ Bolce says: “I do not say that Dil- 
lingham devised the strategy, but one 
of his friendly printers, a man of ad- 
venture, picked a quarrel with ‘Death,’ 
took his guns from him and wiped up 
the sidewalk with that counterfeit scout. 
‘Death’ never darkened our door 
again.” 

For fun an uniqueness—or “unikey- 
ness” as Tom O’Brien himself put it— 
nothing surpassed the one-man parade 
of Tom on May 16, 1925, under auspices 
of Malcolm Glendinning, the Spokes- 
man-Review’s city editor. Mr. O’Brien, 
76, a dauntless Indian fighter, satisfied 
a lifetime ambition by riding majesti- 
cally alone behind a brass band while 
thousands applauded. 

Mr. O’Brien explained that the Civil 
war veterans wouldn’t let him parade 
with them; the Spanish war vets were 
sure he didn’t belong in their line; and 
the American Legion barred him, so he 
had his own parade. 

Aside from moral 


crusades, the 


Spokesman-Review and the Chronicle 
have engaged in innumerable civic bet- 
terment enterprises. 

Outstanding among them all for 
length, strength and success was a 
35 year battle for fair railroad rates 
for Spokane and the interior, Railroads 
insisted on charging a higher rate for 
freight shipped from the East to Spo- 
kane and surrounding territory than to 
the more distant Pacific coast ports on 
the same routes. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
15 years ago decided against the rail- 
roads and in favor of the interior. The 
railroads lately have renewed the battle. 

For 30 years, also, these newspapers 
have given untiring support to irrigation 
and reclamation, particularly to the de- 
velopment of the Columbia basin 
project. 

Outstanding services have been ren- 
dered by the farm papers of the Cowles 
Publications, since they were purchased 
early in 1916. The history of the three 
papers, now combined as the Pacific 
Northwest Farm Trio, goes back 40 
years, and one of them, the Washington 
Farmer, sends its tap root back to 1847, 
when the Kearney Herald was estab- 
lished at Fort Kearney. 

In 1924 the Farm Trio began sponsor- 
ing annually the Young Farmers’ Con- 





Business Is Good In Georgia 


Savannah Morning News 
Savannah Evening Press 


ference, an affair departing from all 
rules of holding farm meetings. There 
were no set speeches, and no profes- 
sional talks by collegians. The farmers 
proposed subjects to be discussed, these 
were noted on a blackboard, and the 
topics for the meeting were selected by 
vote. 

One of the startling stories that came 
out of Spokane was turned up in the 
spring of 1920 by Albion C. Libby, Jr., 
of the Spokesman-Review. Checking 
on a story that J. P. Watson had been 
jailed in California for bigamy, Mr. 
Libby obtained stories of the disappear- 
ance of two Spokane women whom 
Watson, or Huirt, had married. 

The tale of “Bluebeard” Watson, who 
married 26 women and killed at least 
seven of them, including two Spokane 
women, went all over the world. It was 
found Watson had married five Spo- 
kane women, became engaged to an- 
other, and offered marriage to a seventh 
who refused. 

Many noted persons have been on the 
staffs of the Chronicle and The Spokes- 


man-Review in days past. Dillingham 
and Joseph French Johnson have been 
mentioned. 

U. S. Senator C. C. Dill, who is con. 
sidered closer to President Roosevelt 
than any other member of the upper 
house, was a reporter on the Spokes. 
man-Review prior to 1910. 

Herbert E. Gaston, former city editor 
of the Spokane Chronicle, is under- 
secretary of the treasury, right-hand 
man to Henry Morgenthau. He left the 
staff in 1915 to go to Fargo, N. D., to 
work for the North Dakota Non-partisan 
League, later edited the Minneapolis 
Star, in 1927 became night editor of the 
New York World, and upon its sale 
became secretary of the conservation 
department of New York State. 

Charles C. Hart, city editor of the 
Spokesman-Review in 1909-10, and later 
Washington correspondent, was ap- 
pointed minister to Albania by Presj- 
dent Coolidge in 1925, and President 
Hoover appointed him minister to 
Persia in 1929, 














eee 
lainfield is a 





tertile field 







no territo 


of its size. 


. . 
e P lainf ield, New Jersey, shows a popu- 
lation of 60,978 for “greater Plainfield,” accord- 
ing to the 1930 U. S. census. 
geographical conditions the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations permits The Courier-News to count 
as “greater Plainfield” adjoining boroughs, but 

ry embraced is more than 4 miles from 
Plainfield city hall. 


e P. lainf ield with an annual per capita in- 
come of $1,000 as compared with $640 for the 
United States is prosperous. 
do buy the country’s best known products in 
liberal quantities. 


e P. lainf ield homes are accustomed to hi 


h 
standards of living. They form a market 5O% 
stronger than the average for the United States. 


. . 
e Plainfield is represented by one strong 
newspaper that reaches over 90% of the homes 
in the city. The Courier-News last year lead in 
linage all six-day newspapers published in cities 
6,302,772 lines of display and 719,390 
lines of classified. 


for your 
product 


Due to unusual 


Its citizens can and 





bad Plainfield advertisers know the pulling 


power of The Courier-News, realizing it enjoys 


Will get your advertising message to the thousands of people in South an exceptionally high percentage of reader 
Georgia and Southeastern South Carolina, whose incomes have in- interest. 
creased and who are now buying things they have been doing without. 

Study these low milline rates. Advertising sold separately or on 
optional combination basis. Local and national advertising rates 
the same. 

Circulation Rate Milline 
Morning News... .scsccccccccce «+. 20,882 -08 $3.83 = 
Evening Press: 00.00.00... tcc. 17,537 08 4.56 The 
ombination (Optional)........... 38,419 a2 3.12 

Sunday News............ heoke® ; 21,519 .08 3.71 PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


(Circulation Figures From Publisher’s Statement March 31 ,1934) 


A Gannett Newspaper 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 


Represented by J. P. McKinney & Son 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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The Democrat and Chronicle fand the Times Union are the home papers of 
this great market. Of the 165,000 homes in this compact community, 
153,000 regularly receive the Democrat and Chronicle and the Times Union! 
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ROMANCE AT GOLDEN GATE 
IN 1884 


(Continued from page 100) 








berlain, a highly talented, though bibu- 
lous man, who later went to New York 
to aid Hearst in launching the Evening 
Journal on the road to success. Tom 
Williams, a forceful newspaper execu- 
tive, was city editor. F. L. H. (Cosey) 
Noble, Sunday editor, was a power, 
though deficient in judgment as he 
proved when he declined several ot 
Rudyard Kipling’s now famous stories 
because, in his opinion, “they were not 
up to the high literary standard of 
the San Francisco Examiner.” 

Andrew M. Lawrence, long a co- 
worker of mine on the Chronicle, dubbed 
as “long Green Andy” by his associ- 
ates, was by turns managing and city 
editor of the Examiner for years. Petey 
Bigelow, an Englishman who won fame 
by invading the camp of and interview- 
ing the notorious robbers, Evans and 
Sontag, in the Sierras, was one of the 
stars of the Examiner staff. Allen 
Kelly, who captured a grizzly bear and 
named it “Monarch” as a testimonial 
to the Examiner, “the monarch of the 
dailies,” was an excellent city editor. 
A! Murphy. a reporter who christened 
the Southern Pacific the “Espee,” 
proved immensely valuable to Hearst 
in his crusades against that corporation 
which long had a strangle hold on Cali- 
fornia. 

Arthur McEwen, a clever editorial 
writer whose controversies with Father 
Yorke were the talk of the entire coun- 
try, vested the Examiner with highly 
valuable prestige. Winifred Sweet, 
later known as Annie Laurie and who 
now writes a daily column under the 
name, Winifred Black, was the first 
woman reporter who risked her lite 
to prove that the life-saving equipment 
of San Francisco was totally inadequate 
She became the wife of Orrin Black, a 
member of the Examiner staff, whom 
she later divorced. Ambrose Bierce, 
famous satirist, won fame by his “Prat- 
tle” and was destined to die mysteri- 
ously in Mexico. Josiah M. Ward, 
first president of the San Francisco 
Press Club, and an author of repute, 
was popular as city editor for many 
years. 

In the fall of 1888, M. H. De Young 
brought a coterie of young newspaper- 
men from Chicago to strengthen his 
staff, as Hearst had hired every avail- 
able man for the Examiner service. 
Among the more famous of these was 
Hugh Hume, a witty, sardonic writer 
whose fulminations later were to make 
the Wave one of the most talked-of 
journals in the country. In conjunction 
with John O’Hara Cosgrave, formerly 
a reporter on the Call, Hume conducted 
the Wave with great success. John 
Bonner, historian and editorial writer 
on the Call, was responsible for the 
editorials, Arthur McEwen wrote the 
features, Frank Norris. author of fa- 
mous novels, wrote fiction and theatri- 
cal reviews, Cosgrave handled the so- 
ciety news and Hume discoursed on 
art and literature. In 1893, Hume ac- 
quired the Evening Post. He later 
went to Portland, Ore., where he es- 
tablished the Spectator. Hume was a 
splendid man. His style was graceful 
and sparkling and his death two years 
ago was generally mourned. 

The Call and Bulletin, conducted for 
many years by George K. Fitch and 
Loring Pickering, ultra-conservatives 
of Silurian tendencies who loathed the 
terms, progress and enterprise, soon 
were overshadowed by the Examiner. 
The Call passed into the hands of John 
D. Spreckels and later was acquired 
by Hearst, while the Bulletin was oper- 
ated for several years by R. A. Crothers 
in behalf of Pickering’s minor son, with 
Fremont Older as managing editor. Y 
had known Older in the old days and 
served with him on the Bulletin for 
a brief period which terminated when, 
on his refusal to give me a day oft 
so that I might attend the premier 
showing of a play of mine in Oakland, 
I quit the staff in a huff. We remained 
at odds for many years, but finally re- 
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established our friendship on an en- 
during basis. 

Older, an executive of the finest abil- 
ity, surrounded himself with an able 
staff which included Highland Baggerly, 
sporting editor; H. L. Brooks, political 
editor ; Arthur McEwen, special writer ; 
John Bonner and J. B. Densmore, two 
exceptionally capable editorial writers; 
George B. Barnes, dramatic reviewer of 
beloved memory; Mrs. Cora M. Older. 
literary editor ; Elinor Croudace, feature 
writer; Sol. N. Sheridan, telegraph edi- 
tor; James L. Tyler, marine editor, 
Fred S. Myrtle, court reporter, and the 
present writer, telegraph editor and spe- 
cial writer. All members of the staff 
contributed special articles for the sup- 
plement each week and thereby boosted 
the circulation of the Bulletin im- 
mensely. When Hearst merged the Call 
and Bulletin, Older was retained as 
managing editor. Although nearing his 
eightieth milepost, Older is still active 
as a man of fifty. 

Besides Fremont Older, on the Call 
staff in the middle 1880’s were several 
talented but erratic reporters. Louis 
N. Whitcomb was city editor and a po- 
litical writer of distinction. John 
O’Hara Cosgrave, later editor of 
Everybody’s Magazine, was a cub re- 
porter. Among the members of the 
staff were several old soaks who paid 
more attention to the cocktail route, 
than to the assignments entrusted to 


them. Yet all were capital fellows 
whom it was a delight to know. One 


of the most erratic men of the staff 
was Charlie Dryden, who achieved 
fame as a baseball reporter. Because 
of his wit and humor, Dryden covered 
the water front in opposition to Billy 
Hart, of the Examiner, one of the 
most graphic writers of marine yarns 
I have ever come in contact with. He 
died of cancer at the height of his 
journalistic career. 

Dryden would receive an assignment, 
go to the water front, board a vessel 
bound for the Artic or South Seas, 
and a year or so later, he would re- 
port to his city editor with his storv 
fully covered. Thus he sailed for the 
Arctic and wrote the story of a skip- 
per which later served as the founda- 
tion for Jack London’s great novel, “The 
Sea Wolf.” On another voyage to 
Samoa, Dryden visited Robert Louis 
Stevenson in 1893, only to find the 
famous author kneading his toes. 

“Stevenson paid no attention to me.” 


said Dryden, “so I asked him if his 
toes pained him. ‘Nay, Nay!’ returned 
Stevenson coldly. ‘I’m merely exer- 


cising my fingers.’ I left him abruptly. 
While I recognize his genius, his boor- 
ishness prejudiced me against him. 
Fancy any man rubbing his toes in 
the presence of a visitor! It isn’t done 
in polite society.” 

I lost all trace of Drvden until 1905, 
when I left him in Chicago. I was 
rewrite man on the Chicago Examiner, 
while he was doing baseball. One day 
he disappeared mysteriously, and was 
succeeded by Hugh Fullerton, who, 
next to Dryden was the best basebah 
reporter that ever was born. The last 
I heard of him, Dryden was living the 
life of a hermit in Louisiana on the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 

There were many intellectual giants 
among the newspapermen in San Fran- 
cisco in the 1880's and 1890’s. Ambrose 
Bierce was perhaps the most famous. 
He was a thorn in the side of De 
Young whom he dubbed “Chimpanzee,” 
“Sir Simian,” “Credulous liar” and the 
like. He Was temperamental, self-cen- 
tred, bibulous—a pariah without a single 
friend. A sufferer from asthma, he 
frequently meditated suicide. He cut, 
thrust and lashed at everybody in his 
“Prattle,” regardless of the wounds he 
inflicted, but when he became the butt 
of adverse fate, he cringed broken- 
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Senator George Hearst transferred his 

San Francisco Examiner to his young 

son, William Randolph Hearst, in 1887, 

with results that startled San Francisco 

and were soon to be felt in every large 
city of the U.S 


hearted and railed at Providence like 
a madman. W hether he was shot in 
Mexico as a spy, in 1913, or died from 
some ailment, are questions that remain 
to be answered. 

Edward H. Hamilton, known as 
“Ned,” was one of the finest newspaper- 
men California has produced. He was 
born at San Jose, studied at the Uni- 
versity of California, and joined the 
Oakland Tribune, owned by William 
F. Dargie, in 1885. He later became 
one of Hearst’s brightest lights, and 
he belonged to that coterie of writers 
who contributed to the enduring fame 
of San Francisco—Sam Chamberlain, 
Edward (Pop) Cahill, E. H. Clough, 
long a columnist on the Evening Post; 
Thomas T. Williams, Joseph Baker and 
John Lathrop. Ned was a manly man 
as well as a genius, whose name will 
not soon fade from the recollection 01 
all who enjoyed his friendship, or the 





people of California in whose interests 
he wielded his mighty and trenchant 
pen. 

E. H. Clough, was a satirist anq 
writer of the finest attainments. He 
delighted in hurling his shafts at Peter 
Robertson, dramatic reviewer of the 
Chronicle, whose articles under the title 
“The Seedy Gentleman,” roused him to 
a high pitch of fury. Thomas Garrett, 
formerly city editor of the Examiner, 
who published the Post after Hume 
had vanished from the scene, was a re- 
lentless driver of men, 2ll of whom 
despised him. When Tom Williams, a 
racing man nearly killed him with a 
heavy cane, after Garrett had gone out 
of his way to attack him scurriously in 
the Post, the entire fraternity rejoiced. 
He finally dropped out of sight to die 
a lonely and unmourned death. 


But for the lack of space, I might 
mention scores of other virile news- 
papermen and writers who contributed 
to make journalism in San Francisco 
in the 1880’s, famous. I could write 
columns about such men as Rudyara 
Kipling, Jack London, Frank Norris, 
Frank Soule, Samuel S. Moffatt, C, 
O. Ziegenfuss, George Homer Meyer, 
Benny Benjamin, Joseph Goodman, Sam 
Davis, Frank M. Pixley, Robert Dun- 
can Milne, Marcus P. Wiggin, Harry 
Dam, S. F. Sutherland, Charles Michael- 
son and a host of others whose friend- 
ship I enjoyed. 

If I have overlooked men _ whose 
journalistic achievements entitle them 
to recognition, my neglect is in no 
sense intentional. Shades of the gentle- 
men of the press of old San Fran- 
cisco, I pay you the tribute of my 
admiration and respect. 
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These daily features 
clarify the complicated picture 
of American Business 


A brief daily summary of business develop- 
ments pointing out both the favorable and the 
unfavorable factors in the day’s news. 


The Washington Situation 


Pointed comments on Washington news and 
developments, giving the highlights of activ- 
ities in the national capital. 


Keenly analytical 
and 
most quoted editorial page in America. 


The highlights of every aspect of finance in 
short, crisp paragraphs for the busy execu- 
The money markets, banking, insurance, 
and analyzed in brief. 


These features provide excellent material for editors who must 
luterpret the day’s news of business and finance for their readers. 


Send for sample copies 


The Journal of Commerce 


63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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international 
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The thousands of visitors who come to Miami every year never saw them. Miami brings 
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BOOK REVIEWS RESIST 
COMMERCIALISM 


(Continued from page 105) 











books, brought about by a combination 
of events. The older manner of writ- 
ing broke down before the onslaught 
of the iconoclasts ; the battle against 
Puritanism in literature coincided, 
strangely enough, with the civic battle 
against vice; poetry underwent a “ren- 
aissance” and the publication of poetry 
in books became profitable. The war 
did little to disturb this condition. By 
1920 the publishing world was ready 
for boom times. 

The increased interest in books af- 
fected newspaper publishers in three 
directions; they saw that there was 
a larger audience for book news and 
reviews; they discovered that the pub- 
lishers had larger revenues to spend 
for book advertising, and they found 
that the book section could be used 
as a quality argument with other ad- 
vertisers. 

There was now so much to write 
about that books once more invaded 
the news columns. Reviews and opin- 
ions spilled over from the special sec- 
tions into the dailies. While a great 
many newspapers still published their 
reviews at the end of the week, or on 
Sunday, because that was the logical 
place for feature material, others 
emphasized their timeliness. When the 
book page of the Chicago Daily News 
was projected by J. B. Woodward 
and Henry Sell it was considered 
strategy to place in on Wednesday and 
to use the word Wednesday in promot- 
ing it. The Chicago Evening Post had 
a book section which assumed a tab- 
loid form and was issued on Friday; 
the Chicago Tribune had for decades 
published book reviews on Saturday, 
augmenting them with notes on Sun- 
day. This pivotal newspaper, which 
could have founded the most important 
book section in America and dominated 
the whole western field, has never felt 
the subject important enough to give 
it tabloid form. 

Another important tabloid developed 
in March, 1920, when the Literary 
Review of the New York Evening 
Post took form, with Dr. Henry Seidel 
Canby of Yale University as editor, 
supported by William Rose Benet, Amy 
Loveman and Christopher Morley. This 
lasted until August, 1924, when Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis bought the Post. Mr. Cur- 
tis’ plans for the section displeased the 
editors; the tabloid was stopped and 
the older manner of publishing reviews 
in the body of the paper resumed. The 
four original editors and Noble Cath- 
cart, with the help of Thomas W. La- 
mont, founded the Saturday Review of 
Literature, which began a_healthy 
life of its own as a weekly. 

Books now became a common denom- 
inator of conversation, so that column- 
ists often turned to them. Heywood 
Broun, writing in the New York World, 
was able to send thousands into the 
bookstores by his enthusiasm. Other 
columnists addicted to wise-cracking 
used books for spring-boards. But this 
phase did not affect the expansion of 
legitimate book reviewing. The World 
began publishing book columns several 
days a week in addition to its Sundey 
pages and in 1926 the First Reader, 
a title invented by Laurence Stallings, 
became a seven-day feature. 

Columns in other dailies multiplied. 
The concentration of book advertising 
in the World brought the Herald Tri- 
bune into the competition, but with- 
out marked success until the World 
ceased publication as a morning news- 
paper. The Herald Tribune now made 
a determined effort to lead the field, 
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but the Times refused to consider a 
signed column, using instead a news 
story on the book of the day under 
a display head and printing full re- 
ports of best-sellers from all over the 
country. But in September, 1933, the 
Times conceded a daily column of 
comment. The competition between 
these two newspapers now goes on both 
in the Sunday and daily fields, ana 
various rate adjustments and circula- 
tion schemes have been devised to build 
up the daily without weakening the 
Sunday book reviews. 

The greatest expansion of review- 
ing in newspapers has taken place in 
the New York field because this era 
possesses more readers of books, and 
is also filled with authors, editors, pub- 
lishers, magazine writers, literary 
agents and the literary fringe which 
Variety includes under “the literati.” 
The effect of this great buying audi- 
ence is to concentrate publisher’s ex- 
penditures in this area and to draw 
it from the rest of the country. But 
this has not interfered with the growth 
of reviewing as a newspaper feature 
outside of New York City. The 


healthy book interest of the Pacific 
Coast is one of the best proofs of 
nation-wide reading; the radio talks of 
Joseph Henry Jackson of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle have already continued 
over ten years and found a large and 
responsive audience. Similarly the 
large news agencies, such as the As- 
sociated Press and the United Press, 
release book news on date of publi- 
cation and some of the reviewing col- 
umns, such as those of William Soskin 
of the New York American and_ my 
own in the New York World-Tele- 
gram, are syndicated throughout the 
country. : 

Thus, within the lifetime of Eprror 
& PuBLISHER, book reviews, once the 
diversion of the scholar, have become 
a necessity for the general reader. 
Reviews have changed from highly 
technical discussions, understood only 
by the initiated, to straightforward ap- 
praisals in the language of the intel- 
ligent man. Attempts to cheapen re- 
viewing by playing to a cheap gallery, 
by taking seriously trash published only 
for morons because they might take it 
seriously, have invariably failed. 





Tom Johnson’s Ruin by Rival Bankers 
Gave McNitt His ‘Story of a Lifetime’ 


By V. V. 

OM L. JOHNSON of Cleveland 

Was a great mayor and in all ways 
a remarkable man. After he had be- 
come a millionaire traction magnate 
and steel manufacturer he decided, 
about the turn of the century, to go 
into politics on the side of the people. 

As mayor he instituted many genuine 
reforms in local administration, but he 
is best remembered for his crusade 
for three-cent car fares. He was in- 
strumental in setting up and operating 
an independent street railway company 
that carried passengers for three cents, 
after exciting legal battles with the 
Cleveland Railway Co. that made great 
copy for the newspapers. He also 
started a bank to finance the enterprise. 
Local magnates disliked him and his 
cheap-fare idea and his bank tremen- 
dously, and fought him desperately. 

During the height of the battle I 
was city editor of the Cleveland Press. 
One morning in October, 1908, after the 
first edition had gone down, Editor 
Earle Martin said to me: “Mac, I wish 
you’d turn over the desk to someone 
else for a while and go over to the 
city hall and see Mayor Tom. I under- 
stand the other bankers are making it 
tough for his bank. They think it’s 
time for it to close. Maybe you can 
get the old man to say something.” 

Once or twice before, on important 
occasions, I had obtained interviews 
from the mayor and was on good terms 
with him. This time he gave me the 
kind of story that a newspaperman may 
get once in a lifetime. 

He told me simply and graphically 
of his career, starting with his early 
struggles as a poor boy, of his upward 
course with street railway companies, 


McNITT 

and his successes in the steel industry. 
Then of his vision of good government 
and of his work as mayor. I could 
feel his tension under the casual and 
smiling narration. Then he concluded : 

“T have neglected my personal inter- 
ests since becoming mayor. Once I was 
a millionaire, but now everything is 
gone. I shall have to give up my house 
and live in an apartment.” 

He made no plea, and asked no favors 
of the people or of his enemies. __ 

I hurried back to the Press office, 
where Managing Editor Ray Long was 
waiting for the story. He hurried me 
into Jack Raper’s private cubicle, and 
as I wrote the story he tore the sheets 
from the typewriter, paragraph by para- 
gaph, and hurried them to the composing 
room. It took about 40 minutes to 
write the interview, and in another 15 
minutes or so the paper was on the 
street. 

My story filled all of page 1 and 
nearly all of page 2. Ray Long had set 
it in double-column 12-point, and 10- 
point, and had dug up some cuts of 
Mayor Tom and his big stone man- 
sion to illustrate it. 

Jack Lynch, the circulation manager, 
reported afterward that never before 
had papers sold so fast on the streets 
of Cleveland. The reaction was a great 
wave of sympathy for the mayor. The 
rival bankers did the handsome thing 
and made liberal arrangements to take 
over the mayor’s bank. 

Daily newspaper work is the grand- 
est game in the world, and reporting is 
the most interesting part of it. Know- 
ing Mayor Tom and getting his story 
of success and failure justified a life- 
time of ordinary work. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
on the oceasion of its 
50th ANNIVERSARY 


In 1884, when the Editor & Publisher 
came into existence, journalism in 
Hawali was celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary. Two years earlier, The Eye. 
ning Bulletin, a direct ancestor of 
The Honolulu Star-Bulletin, had 
come into existence. As the Editor 
& Publisher has progressed, so hag 
The Star-Bulletin, until today this 
newspaper more than justifies the 
slogan given it by the people of Hawail; 


‘“Hawail’s Greatest 
Newspaper” 


The Star-Bulletin offers complete 
general coverage of the Territory of 
Hawali, a trade territory nationally 
recognized as 


AMERICA’S 20TH 
LARGEST MARKET 


Hawali’s annual payroll is more than 
$100,000,000, with annual imports 
amounting to more than $65,000,00 
—92 per cent American goods ...3 
tremendously wealthy market best 
attained through use of The Star 
Bulletin. 


Gouolulu Star-Bulletin 


Paid Circulation, May, 1934 


5-Day Average........... 23,616 
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“ADVERTISING MADE ME” 


Museum and Circus Genius of Nineteenth Century Played on Public Curiosity with Attractive 
Superlatives and Reaped Fortune 


JOU'RE better known than _ I,” 
commented U. S. Grant, who. had 

been twice President of the United 
States. He was addressing one Phineas 
Taylor Barnum. This was in the year 
1884, just before Grant’s death. Bar- 
num “who could even boast of his mod- 
esty,” did not contradict him. Early in 


life, Barnum inaugurated a policy, which 
he maintained, never to contradict any 
implication, never to protest against 
any epithet. This policy, which helped 
contribute to his fortune, brought him 
fame which, even then, rivalled Lin- 
coln’s. Something more than a policy, 
however, has kept | his name and memory 
of him, fresh. He was the father of 
the modern Frankenstein we know as 
advertising. 

To Barnum, advertising and publicity 
were synonymous. Both were anathema 
to newspaper editors the early part of 
the nineteenth century when Barnum 
started his career. American newspa- 
pers, then, had less than a million cir- 
culation throughout the country. Pa- 
pers were filled solidly with news. Ad- 
vertisements were grudingly admitted, 
and inserted or left out at the whim or 
convenience of editors. Largely due to 
Barnum’s efforts, newspapers of today 
are read as much for the advertisements 
they contain as for the readine matter. 

“Barnum was right,” murmur the 
knowing. It is astonishing how often 
he was. Take his bromidic: “A man 
buys his experience, and it is the best 
kind if not purchased at too dear a 
price.” Up to a point, Barnum escaped 
without paying. But even he had the 
piper at his heels. 

At 12, he was self-supporting, mainly 
by the sale of molasses candy and cherry 
rum. But on his first excursion away 
from his home town of Bethel, Conn., 
he bartered his stockings and handker- 
chiefs for molasses candy not of his own 
making. 

At 15, he was bartering with the best 
of the horse-trading breed of gentry in 
his father’s country store. And, he was 
handling a lottery business with 30 
branches on the side! 

But in 1830, when he was 19, he 
landed in jail. If it were not for this 
episode the whole history of adv -rtising 
might have been different. As editor of 
Danbury’s The Herald of Freedom he 
had been sued three times for libel. 
This time, after accusing the guardian 
of a young orphan of usury, he got a 
jail sentence. Public sentiment was 
with Barnum who,. after papering his 
cell, installed his newspaper therein, 
and proceeded to issue it. 

He learned well, at that time, the 
power of the press. Upon his release, 
a band greeted him, and an assemblage 


of cheering citizens who filled 60 car- 
riages. Barnum, the hero, led the pro- 
in a carriage drawn by six 


cession 

There followed further enlightenment. 
Barnum turned to other fields and se- 
cured, among other jobs, one with Tur- 
ner’s Traveling Circus. Shortly, he 
hired his own troupe and put it on a 


Mississippi show-boat. This effort, 
however, was doomed. 

At 31, Parnum was an impoverished 
“puff writer” for a New York Bowery 
paper. One of the most fortunate days 
in his life was that one on which he 
became proprietor of Scurred’s Mu- 
scum, after a newspaper campaign, wilily 


written by himself, had been used as a 
means to oust an unscrupulous board of 
directors. 


When Barnum took over 
what is now known as the American 
Museum, it was, admittedly, on its last 
legs. 


First, he bought Joice Heth, an aged 
negress. Joice was reported to have 
been George Washington’s nurse, and 
her age to be 160 years. Barnum, then 
as always, wrote his own advertise- 
ments. And he never wrote in any- 
thing less than superlative. Witness 











By CORNELIA 
this piece concerning Joice: “She was,” 
he stated, “the first person to put clothes 
on the unconscious intant who was des- 
tined in after days to lead our heroic 
fathers to glory, to victory, to free- 
dom.” 

The newspapers of the day ate it up. 
When some doubt was expressed con- 
cerning Joice’s advanced age, Barnum 


Phineas T. Barnum 


sent an anonymous letter to the press 
saying she was a humbug, made of 
India rubber, whalebone, and hidden 
springs. A controversy, which was a 
typical Barnum trick, started. When 
Joice died, a distinguished company ot 
doctors, editors, and clergy witnessed 
an eminent surgeon’s dissection of the 
body. The surgeon estimated her age to 
be 80, at most. Levi Lyman, Barnum’s 
agent, called on James Gordon Bennett, 
who had accused Barnum of fraud, and 
said that Joice had never really died. 
Further that she was still alive and 
the surgeon had performed on an old 
Harlem _negress. Bennett, pleased, 
printed the story. The surgeon emphat- 
ically denied Lyman’s statement. Ly- 
man, thereupon, told Bennett that Bar- 
num had invented Joice’s background 
and it was indeed she who had died 
Bennett printed the new version. But 
he never forgave Barnum for that and 
other “humbuggeries” and the feud, 
thus begun, lasted till Bennett’s death. 

Word of a strange creature seeped 
into the New York papers. A _ Dr. 
Griffin, an eminent British scientist, 
was reported first in Washington and 
then in Phil adelphia with, as reports 
had it. the body of a mermaid which 
he’d found in China. Barnum presented 
the New York editors with engravings 
of the mermaid, explaining he’d in- 
tended exhibiting her but couldn’t since 
Dr. Griffin was taking her to London. 

It developed later that “Dr. Griffin” 
was none other than Barnum’s assist- 
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ant, Levi Lyman. The Fiji Mermaid 
brought about $2,000 a week to the 
Barnum ay ‘for several years. At 
Barnum’s death, obituaries did not neg- 
lect mention of the Fiji Mermaid who 
was really composed of the body of a 
monkey and the tail of a stale 
fish. 

Crowds poured into the museum. But 
all too often they brought their lunch 
and prepared to spend the day—and 
the night especially when Barnum put 
on such famed shows as “The Drunk- 
ard” and such spectacles as “Christian 
Martyers Being Thrown to the Lions.” 
Barnum had a back door built, and 
a sign painted, saying: “The Egress.” 
The more gullible of the public went 
through the door figuring it was a kind 
of bird. 

No wonder Barnum was rarely seen 
without a smile on his face, his bulky 
frame quivering with mirth. And he 
was seen frequently. He decided he 
Was as important as the museum. As 
his exploits and his advertisements 
broke into print, and they were many. 
so, too, did his fame spread. His of- 
fice, at the museum, was situated 


cod- 


so 


that visitors could never miss it. His 
door with “Mr. Barnum, Private,” 
printed in large letters was always 
ajar. 

“Without printer’s ink,” said Bar- 
num, “I should have been no bigger 
than Tom Thumb. Advertising made 
me.” But he had the 16-pound little 


General under contract at that point. 
And it was a wise Barnum who took 


Tom to Europe to meet the Queen. 
Tom, speedily, became a great social 
light. As such, he was a greater asset 


to Barnum. No one, later, was less 
surprised than Barnum when, after Tom 
Thumb’s marriage to little Lavinia 
Warren, the happy couple was enter- 
tained, formally at the White House 
by President and Mrs. Lincoln. 
Barnum was proud of his ability as 
a showman but he was occasionally 
ashamed of the tricks he used to get 


publicity. There was the Wooly 
Horse, for instance, a freak which he 
bought in Cincinnati and advertised 
thusly : Captured by Col. Fremont, 


near the Gila River, 
nary animal, 
but with a 


a most extraordi- 
maneless, hairless of tail, 
body covered with thick 
wool—of the size of a horse, with the 
haunches of a deer, the tail of an ele- 
phant, a fine curled wool of camel's 
hair color.” 

There was no limit to the man’s in- 
genuity. He roused all England by 
his proposal to buy Shakespeare's birth- 
place at Stratford-on-Avon and bring 
it here, piece by piece. He offered 
$20,000 for a sea serpent, dead or alive! 
E lephants and sacred cows roamed out- 


side his home within the vision of 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
line travelers. He brought Jenny 


Lind to New York on a 150-week con- 
tract, at $1,000 a week. And the day 
she arrived, he hadn’t enough money 
for a sandwich. Barnum believed in 
the long chance. And he ksew how 
to take it. 

Barnum went bankrupt in 1857. 
his estate burned, and his museum was 
ruined in a fire. - Calmly, he set to 
work and before long Barnum’s “Great- 
est Moral Show on Earth,” was on 
the road and then that, too, burned 
down. He had exactly two elephants 

(Continued on page 134) 
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The Readers of 


Ghe Boston Post 


willingly pay yearly 
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to read their favorite daily paper 
at only 2 cents per copy 


The overwhelming preference for THE BOSTON POST is proved by the fact that 
MORE READERS buy it than the Morning Globe and Morning Herald COMBINED, 
or the Evening Traveler and Evening Globe COMBINED. 


This compact market of A THIRD OF A MILLION BOSTON POST FAMILIES 
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I INTERVIEW MYSELF 


With Occasional Comments by the Ego 








By HENRY HYDE 








VV ASHINGTON, July 15—I found 
the old gentleman in the library 
of his Virginia mountain farm. 

“Good morning,” I began. “I’ve 
come down for a chat about this thing 
of being a newspaper reporter.” 

“Sit down,” he said cordially. “I’m 
always glad to see the newspaper boys. 
I suppose it’s too early to suggest a 
mint julep?” 

I sat silent for a moment, with an 
expectant look on my face, but he did 
not pursue the subject. 

“How long have you been a news- 


paper reporter?” I went on. 

“Most of the time for forty-six 
years.” 

“And how old are you?” 

(The Ego: Suggest that you are a 
fairly important guy.) 


“Who’s Who says I was born in 
1866,” he replied. 

“Sixty-eight years old. But I thought 
reporters were burned out at fifty and 
either fired or assigned to call up the 
weather bureau twice a day at an office 
boy’s salary? 

(The Ego: 
bragging. ) 

“My earnings have been considerably 
larger since I was fifty than before 
that age. And my stuff appears regu- 
larly on the first page of the Evening 
Sunpaper in Baltimore.” 

“But Mr. Hyde,” I went on, deter- 
mined to break through what seemed 
to me to be almost offensive com- 
placency,” did you never try to get— 
let us say—more dignified employment 
than that of a newspaper reporter? 
How about an executive job on a news- 


Now then, do a little 


paper? Business? The higher walks 
of literature?” 
(The Ego: Brag on. You may not 


get another chance.) 

“IT was night city editor of the old 
Chicago Times and managing editor of 
the Chicago Mail before I was thirty. 
I liked writing better. I served three 
years as a member of the executive 
committed of a great manufacturing 
corporation, in charge of advertising. 
I do not generalize, but, so far as that 
company is concerned, business proved 
to be an incredible vaudeville show, 
with plenty of cruel and sordid dirty 
work going on behind the scenes. In 
fact I wrote a serial about it which 
was published in the Saturday Evening 
Post. I’ve written many short stories 
and articles for the magazines. I’ve 
published a couple of novels, a play and 
several other books. They were not 
successful, financially. I edited a maga- 
zine. I don’t think I was a good maga- 
zine editor. At any rate a newspaper, 
which had fired me a few years before, 
hired me back at more than double my 
previous salary and I returned, joyfully, 
to my first love. I’ve been loyal ever 
since.” 

“Then you like the job—the business 


—the profession—of being a newspaper 
>” 


reporter ‘ 


“I’m crazy about it. I put it to you: 


Can you imagine anything more in- 
teresting, not to say exciting and 
thrilling, than to watch, day by day, 


from the inside the revolutionary ex- 
periments of the New Deal, as they are 
approved by Congress? To take part 
twice a week in conferences with that 
amazing person, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt ?” 

“Don’t you find the work exhausting 
at your age?” 

“Certainly, at any age. 
to take a nap every 
for twenty years I have had two 
months’ vacation every year, most of 
the time spent on my farm down here 
in Albemarle. The quiet and peace 
and beauty of the remote country are 
the real fountain of youth. Here at 
Blenheim we raise some of the finest 
sunsets ever heard of.” 

“Where have you worked as a news- 
paper reporter?” 

“Chiefly in Chicago, Baltimore and 
Washington, with a couple of years at 
London and Paris. Washington, for 
the last few years, has certainly been 
the most interesting city in the world.” 

“What was the biggest story you ever 
worked on?” 

“If you leave the World War out of 
the question, there is no doubt that 
for sustained interest over a period of 
years nothing compares with the ad- 
ministration of Franklin Roosevelt. It 
has everything, great issues, daring 
adventures, suspense, frequent crises, 
picturesque personalities, with the fate 
of a great nation at stake. And we are 
only in the middle of the first volume. 

“But the retrospect of more than 
forty years is filled with good stories— 
some of which have never been printed. 

“Take the Democratic national con- 
vention of 1892 in Chicago, which nomi- 
nated Grover Cleveland for the third 
time. With his own state, New York, 
bitterly against him, a plot was formed 
to force the nomination of Carter 
Harrison, then Mayor of Chicago. 
Harrison was of the Virginia family 
which had already furnished two Presi- 
dents of the United States. Starting 
with the support of New York and 
Illinois a great drive was made to win 
for him the support of the South. One 
of the most eloquent of Southern public 
men was chosen to make his nomi- 
nating speech. When the night session 
came at which he was to be named, the 
Southern orator could not be located. 
To cover the delay Bourke Cochran of 
New York was put up to speak. For 
more than an hour be bellowed in 
opposition to a raging thunder storm. 
Finally the missing statesman was dis- 
covered—so tight that he could not 
mount the platform. Then, in the 

(Continued on page 136) 
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During five months of 1934—aes for 14 
consecutive years—The Dallas Times Herald 
was first of all Dallas newspapers in adver- 
tising volume. 

Dallas merchants place most of their adver- 
tising in The Dallas Times Herald year after 
year because it is first with the largest circu- 
lation in Dallas and its retail trading area 
and does the most efficient selling job AT 
LOWEST COST. 


The Dallas Times Herald with more than 
66,000 concentrated circulation in this trad- 
ing area is read by intelligent, discriminating, 
responsive families. For advertisers who 
want business in the Dallas market, The 
Dallas Times Herald is FIRST newspaper in 
Texas’ first market. 
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MODERN POSTER ERA 
DATES BACK TO 1912 


Significant Advances Made Since 
Then, Says Kleiser, Climaxed 
by Formation of Traffic 


Audit Bureau 





By Gerorce W. KLEIs SER 
President, Outdoor Advertising 
Association of Ame rica 
In historical perspective, the recent 
founding of the Traffic Audit Bureau, 
Inc., for the evaluation of outdoor 
advertising circu- 
lation, will doubt- 
less rank high. 


It represents the 
greatest coopera- 
tive advance 
made in the field 
of outdoor adver- 
tising since the 
formation of Out- 
door Advertising 
Incorporated, a 
special represen- 
tative sales com- 
pany representing 
the entire outdoor 
medium. 

Credit for the achievement lies in the 
fact that the Traffic Audit Bureau is a 
joint undertaking unique in the annals 
of our business. Controlled as to poli- 
cies by the advertiser and the advertis- 
ing agent, it embodies the thinking and 
leadership of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, and the 





Georce W. KLEIsER 


Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America. It sets a new standard for 
harmonious and intelligent action be- 


tween buyer and seller. 

The history of outdoor advertising, 
particularly poster display, has been 
marked by significant advances since 
the year 1912, when the process of 
modern development may be said to 
have begun. Since that time, it has 
moved progressively forward through 
successive stages, notably the standard- 
ization of poster sizes, the improvement 
of structures that individualize the ad- 
vertiser’s message, the adjustment of 
the size and extent of the coverage to 
fit the community, the increase of the 
effectiveness of the individual message 
by decreasing the number of panels per 
location, the adherence to rigid stand- 
ards of conduct in the placement of 
panels, and now finally, the scientific 
evaluation of circulation by methods 
that take into account the vital inter- 
relation of traffic and trade. 





“ADVERTISING MADE ME,” 
BARNUM SAID 


(Continued from page 130) 








left. With these as 
he put together another cir- 


and one camel 
a nucleus, 
cus. 


Barnum’s philosophy was to “sow” 
and then to “reap.” By this time he 
felt that practically all his sowing 


had been in the field of advertisement 
and, primarily, in himself. He had 
no intention of letting up. All his life 
he had been at once cautious and bold. 
Then, when his last and greatest cir- 
cus was on the road for six months 
it had grossed a million dollars. 
Meanwhile, the great London Circus 
was adopting Barnum’s tactics and suc- 
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Editor 


ceeding only too well. Hebe, a giant 
elephant, became a mother. So effec- 
tively did the London Circus advertise 
“The Baby Elephent Born in Captivity,” 
that the public went wild with a mad 
desire to see it. Barnum watched his 


rivals shrewdly. He decided that 
Bailey, owner of the circus, was an 
up-and-coming person. Barnum could 
watch him easily shortly after, for 


the two circuses effected a combine. 

His latter days were a far cry from 
the ones of which he used to say any 
means were fair by which you got the 
customers in—aiming to give them their 
money’s worth before they left. But 
his old tricks in trade never deserted 
him. Though he was spending $700,000 
a year in advertising he still wrote his 
own copy. And quite in the same vein 
as when he referred to the “Industrious 
Fleas” on exhibit in his Museum: 
“These insects have been taught by a 
gentleman from Germany, and rendered 
so docile as to be harnessed to car- 
riages and other vehicles,, several thou- 
sand times their own weight, which they 
will draw with as much precision as a 
cart horse.” 

Instead of fleas, he would be writ- 
ing about elephants and in much the 
same manner. Of one elephant, in par- 
ticular. This was Jumbo, one-time idol 
of the British nation and its children 
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whom Barnum had purchased from the 
Royal Zoological Society and whose 
removal to America had brought forth 
protests from the Queen and Parlia- 
ment, as well as the British public 
at large. Barnum had originally bought 
Jumbo for breeding purposes. But 
when he got an inestimable amount 
of publicity from the sale, he wisely 
decided he would put Jumbo on ex- 
hibition here. At that point, Jumbo 
flopped down in the road outside his 
quarters as keepers were about to take 
him away. Barnum’s agent, franti- 
cally wired for advice. “Let him lie 
there for a week, if he wants to,” was 
the reply. 

Barnum, finally, got his prize and 
billed him as “Jumbo, the Only Mas- 
todon on Earth, Whose Like the World 
Will Never See Again, The Prodigious 
Pet of Both England and America— 
Jumbo, the Universal Synonym for all 
Stupendous Things—Steadily Growing 
in Tremendous Height and Weight— 
Give the Little Ones a Last Ride on 
Their Giant, Docile Friend.” 

The veritable king among showmen 
was always careful to select attractions 
appealing to children. Speaking of chil- 
dren he would often say “whose voices 
are the echoes of heavenly music. 
Their voices, however, raised in un- 
musical chorus was one reason Mr. 


Bari 


ME 


multi-millionaire. 
used to say, “de- 


1um became a 
verything,” he 


pends on getting people to talk and 
‘think and become curious and excited.” 
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to the end, 
do that. 
& Bailey 


appearance 
great Bar- 
show would open, there 
ld be, at one point, a complete 
of all acts. Then Barnum 
ld appear in an open carriage, with 
yachman and footman on the box. 
would be driven, slowly around 
track. At intervals he’d have the 
iage stop, stand up, and call: “I 


suppose you came to see Barnum, didn’t 


you: 


By 


feel 


I'm Mr. Barnum.” 
Barnum had come to 
own best advertise- 


Wa-al, 
this time, 
he was his 


ment. “A man who advertises at all 
must keep it up until the public know 


who 


business is, 


what he is, and what his 
or else the money invested 


and 


in advertising is lost,” he said. It is 
reasonable to say he was not a bad 
investment for himself. 


“The Greatest Show on Earth,” is 


still 


just that. But a greater and per- 


haps more questionable monument to his 
name is evidenced in most advertising 


toda 


ceeded along the lines of 


maki 
to 


y. For much adv ertising has pro- 
Barnum’s 
He had been radical enough 
untried 


ing. 
blaze along a previously 


path. 
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six months of 1934 over the same period of last year. 
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The gain in total paid advertising of the Daily and Sunday Vindicator was— 


1,043,209 Lines or 37% 


During these better times, manufacturers, distributors, and 
retailers allotted more of their appropriation to the Vindicator 
than ever before. 


The jLead of the DAILY VINDICATOR Increased 
from 483,128 Lines to 796,111 Lines 


The Lead of the DAILY and SUNDAY VINDICATOR Increased 
from 948,600 Lines to 1,463,916 Lines 


Department stores of Youngstown placed 60% more linage 
daily and 87% more daily and Sunday in the columns of the 
Vindicator than in any other Youngstown paper. 


Be sure that Youngstown is on your list for your Fall and Winter 
schedules and that you obtain greatest value for your money by 
concentrating your copy in the 


Voungstoiwon Vindicator 


For three generations Youngstown’s Leading Newspaper 
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FALL RIVER 


THE FOURTH LARGEST CITY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


(Population 115,274) U. S. Census Report 1930 


Takes its place in the sun! 


PAYROLL INCREASE 


January 1, 1934 to 
June 9, Inclusive 


Business is booming in New England! And Fall 
River now leads all industrial cities in Massachu- PAYROLLS 
setts in *payroll increase. The textile and allied 


industries have once more hit their stride. Payrolls 
have reached new high levels and retail sales are 1934 - - $14,840,797.76 


climbing along with them! Always a rich, concen- 1933 - - $ 9,992,618.00 


d k i r 2 
ee Haw o aoe Ponce Ms —— - om GAIN $4,848 4 1 79.76 


*Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries Survey for May. 
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This Payroll Gain Is Reflected in Increased Advertising Lineage 


298,987 Lines GAIN 


IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


Media Records Figures 
EVERYBODY READS THE 
HERALD NEWS 5 MONTHS ENDING MAY 31, 1934 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 
? 6 se) 5 6 1933 1934 GAIN 
y) 


' Jan. 320,185 Lines 336,315 Lines 16,135 Lines 
(ee Feb. 311,811 Lines 336,236 Lines 24,425 Lines 





IN FALL RIVER 





Ending March 31, 1934) Mar. 400,146 Lines 446,437 Lines 46,291 Lines 
ie oo a oe April 377,994 Lines 450,724 Lines 72,730 Lines 
completely blankets Fall River and May 440,873 Lines 540,284 Lines 99,411 Lines 


all surrounding suburban towns! 








Total Gain 258,987 
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early hours of the morning, the Har- 
rison boom collapsed and the great 
Grover was triumphantly nominated. 

“I don’t recall that any thing was 
printed about the Harrison plot at the 
time. Certainly the full story has never 
been told. 

“In 1919 I was living in London, as 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune. 
In the Savoy bar one afternoon I met 
a Captain of the United States navy, 
who had left his ship at Scapa Flow 
and driven his car down to London on 
leave. He told me that in a few days 
the whole German fleet, then interned 
at Scapa, would be sunk to the bottom 
of the sea. 

““But why won't it be prevented?’ 
I asked him. 

““Most of those German ships are 
first class battle wagons,’ he replied, 
‘If they were distributed around among 
the Allies it would add greatly to the 
strength of their fleets. To have ail 
the German ships destroyed would, 
doubtless, be much to the satisfaction 
of the British Admiralty.’ 

“That night he started to drive back 
to Scapa Flow and was killed in an 
automobile accident on the way. A 
few days later his prophecy was ful- 
filled. 

The true story of the sinking of the 
German fleet has never been told—and, 
probably never will be told. 

“Beginning with the national con- 
ventions of 1892, I’ve helped to cover 
most of the conventions of both parties 
since then. Next to the Bull Moose 
year, which I missed, the tremendous 
battle to the death between Al Smith 
and Wm. G. McAdoo in New York 
in 1924, was probably the best show. 

“Surely the story which had the 
widest human interest was the famous 
‘Monkey trial,’ held at the remote 
re village of Dayton, Tenn., in 

There, in surroundings the most pic- 
turesque possible, ~ William Jennings 
Bryan and Clarence Darrow fought 
out the great issue of the literal in- 
spiration of the Holy Bible. From 
that tiny hamlet in the hills, miles 
from a railroad, millions of words 
went by telegraph and cable to every 
corner of the world. 

“Tl never forget the night that 
Henry Mencken and I went out miles 
into the mountains and sat in a circle 
of two hundred people on the ground 
under a huge beech tree, while “Brother 
Joe” of the Holy Rollers preached a 
sermon which for moving eloquence I 
have never heard approached.” 

“Mr. Hyde,” I interrupted the flow 
of reminiscence, “you have said enough 
to show that you think a reporter’s life 
is an interesting one. Would you ad- 
vise a young man to enter the”’—I 
cleared my throat impressively—“pro- 
fession?” 

“I’m afraid I have no advice to give. 
There are fewer newspapers nowadays 
—therefore fewer good jobs. The tele- 
phone and the rewrite man will turn 
the reporter into a messenger boy, if he 
permits it. The widespread syndication 
of news and special articles, resulting 
in the duplication of ready-made news- 
papers all over the country, cut down 
the reporter’s opportunities, though I 
know several reporters who earn 
good -incomes by writing syndicated 
columns. 

The passion for condensation has gone 
so far that on some papers it is im- 
possible to get space in which to tell 
a good story properly. The growth of 
the press associations, with their color- 
less and bony news reports and their 
regional reporters, further limits the 
field. 

“But I know this: He is a happy 
man who comes into the world with a 
vocation—a real calling—to do some 
one thing. 

“If he is born with a lot of intel- 
lectual curiosity and something of a 
gift for expression he is likely to be- 
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Working full time each day, Benjamin 
E. Darby pictured above, publisher of 
the Owatonna (Minn.) Daily People’s 
Press, is rounding out his sixtieth year 
as publisher of a weekly and a daily 
newspaper. Believed to be the oldest 
active publisher in the United States, 
Mr. Darby published the first issue of 
the People’s Press, Sept. 2, 1874. Now 
with the Daily People’s Press which 
began to supplant his weekly publica- 
tion March 1, 1916, he is the active 
executive of B. E. Darby & Sons, Inc. 
Mr. Darby was born Feb. 18, 1848, at 
Abraham’s Village. Prince Edward 
Island, Canada. 








come a newspaper reporter, without 
paying attention to anybody’s advice. 

“He should have, also, the faculty of 
almost endless enthusiasm, renewing 
itself daily. He must wake every morn- 
ing to a new world, full of interest and 
unexpected thrills. 

“So endowed, all your successful re- 
porter needs is good health and a lot 
of good luck. He will not get rich, 
though I know one reporter who main- 
tains a racing stable, another who lives 
in retirement on a magnificent estate of 
some 2,000 fertile acres and a number 
who earn the equivalent of a bank presi- 
dent’s salary—at least as such salaries 
were revised after October, 1929. 

“But what fun he will have! Living 
always in the present he should never 
grow old. He is a sort of professional 
spectator, occupying a ringside seat at 
all the fierce battles and picturesque 
spectacles which make the world inter- 
esting. 

“Tf he tries hard to be honest in his 
work and in dealing with other men he 
will gain respect and confidence. In 
my experience there is no ground for 
the charge, frequently made, that re- 
porters are not permitted to write the 
truth as they see it. In forty years’ 
work on two great newspapers, the 
Chicago Tribune and the Baltimore 
Sunpapers, I can truthfully say that 
never once was it even suggested— 
much less ordered—that I color my 
stories to reflect the policy of the news- 
paper I served or the opinions or preju- 
dices of its editor. I have been always 
left to make my stuff as vivid and as 
honest as I could. 

“The debate as to whether the news- 
paper reporter has any claim to be 
counted a professional man is idle. Re- 
porters themselves, with a kind of in- 
verted snobbishness, have complicated 
the situation by declining to be called 
journalists and insisting they are merely 
newspaper men. It all depends, I 
think, on the attitude towards his work 
of the individual reporter. Certainly 
the best newspaper stories are works 
of art, as well as truthful chronicles.” 

* * 


(The Ego: Quit! Quit! For a man 
who says he does not like personal pub- 
licity, you are making a shameless spec- 
tacle of yourself.) 





CONGRATULATIONS 
from an OLDSTER 
to a 50 Year YOUNGSTER 


From the grand old age of 139 years, The Gazette and 
Daily extends its sincere congratulations to Editor and 
Publisher on fifty years of service to the profession of 
news gathering. 


And a Few Thoughts 
on the Emoluments 
and Responsibilities 


of AGE 


With age comes respect, if earned, and a more com- 
plete knowledge that sees below the waves of minor 
events of the day and beyond the mountainside of 
difficulties faced too near for perspective—in other 
words—wisdom. With age, too, comes the responsibil- 
ity of direction, of pointing the way forward on the 
lessons of the past, of standing firm for principles, time 
tested and true. 


THE YORK (PA.) 
GAZETTE AND DAILY 


Gazette Founded 1795 Daily Founded 1870 


Combined 1918 


Its Field—Old York County with its roots in Colonial 
Days—its present day in an unusually fine balance of 
agriculture and industry. 


Its Policy— Independence of thought and action, re- 
fusal of all unreliable advertising, publication of real 
home town personalized news. 


Its Results—aA close knit loyal family of readers, whose 
response to advertising is, we believe, unusual. 


Your Advertising, If Acceptable, Would 
Be Increased in Effectiveness 


For Further Details see 
HOWLAND & HOWLAND, Inc. 
National Representatives 


New York 
247 Park Ave. 


Chicago 
30 N. Michigan Ave. 
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: The Gateway 
to New York- 


Hartford lies midway between New York and Boston—sufficiently removed from 
either center to constitute a completely independent Metropolitan Market of 
500,000 consumers; at the same time forming a natural connecting link between 
these two great cities. To anyone who sells merchandise the value of such a 
strategic location is at once apparent. 


As the insurance center of America, and the home of internationally known manu- 
facturing establishments, Hartford enjoys a diversity of industry and a buying 
activity that has kept it continually starred as a bright spot on sales maps. 


In this market of high averages, The Hartford Courant reaches the better than 
average reader. It is the oldest paper of continuous publication in the United 
States and its Sunday issue is the largest paper in the State. 


A’recent R. L. Polk survey showed that The Hartford Courant has among its 
readers a higher percentage of home owners, automobile owners, telephone sub- 
scribers, savings and checking accounts, oil burner and electric equipment owners, 
etc., than any other Hartford paper. 


In a word, Hartford and The Hartford Courant will more than do justice to any 
advertising program. 
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THE SAGA OF JAMES KEELEY 


eae & PUBLISHER reproduces 

permission as especially appropriate to 
this sel of a half century this story 
which appeared in The Chicagoan for 
July. Terry Ramsaye as a reporter 
was an active participant in many of 
the events which he records, first in 
the service of the Hearst Chicago 
newspapers and later with the Chicago 
Tribune. Mr. Ramsaye was an adver- 
tised “by-liner” of the flamboyant jour- 
nalism of Chicago twenty years ago 
when Mr. Keeley was at his senith. 
He is now the editor of Motion Picture 
Herald in New York. 


P out of the oblivion of foundling 

birth and the grim nurture of gam- 
in life in Whitechapel James Keeley ad- 
venturing half a world away punched, 
bit, kicked his way to fame as Chi- 
cago’s dominant journalist, to dollar 
success, to honors, to social status and 
to friendships among the mighty, saw 
his days of greatness pass and came at 
last to be paid away in the alien soil 
of Graceland’s city rimmed burial fields, 
bound back to oblivion again and as 
homeless as the day he was born. 

DP cw of all that mattered in the life 

James Keeley was his state of dy- 
namic impingement on the life and af- 
fairs of the city of Chicago as the 
chieftain of the Chicago Tribune. He 
consisted of action and when the ac- 
tion ceased he became as the whirl- 
wind which has blown itself out. 

With scant grace and inept words 
the Chicago newspapers before me tell 
of the passing of Mr. Keeley in his 
67th year at his home in Lake Forest 
the morning of June 7. Even the Trib- 
une, into which all the skill, all the 
fire and all the genius of James Keeley 
was poured for three decades, found 
less than a column to say for the one 
time master, who christened it with its 
continued boast of ““The World’s Great- 
est Newspaper.” 

There was a time when a note on a 
ell written story approved by the ini- 
tials “J.K.” was the highest award that 
the Tribune could present. Maybe the 
Tribune had its reasons. Possibly this 
crisp “J.K.” had that about him which 
inhibited sentiment. Even so it would 
seem that here was an opportunity to 
glorify the Chicago newspaper man 
and the Chicago newspaper, both of 
which could do with considerable of 
that about now. But the event of June 
7 was mere biology. 

I was in the office of the Chicago 
Tribune the night that James Keeley 
really died, now more than twenty 
years ago. It was the night in 1914 
that James Aloysius Durkin, office 
boy extraordinary, brought to news- 
paper fame by this great James Keeley, 
handed about first copies wet from the 
press of the newly combined Chicago 
Record Herald and Inter-Ocean, the 
merging and emerging Chicago Herald 
that Keeley had left the Tribune to 
found. The Tribune’s rewrite battery, 
that last line of machine gunners be- 
tween the facts and the printed page, 
sauntered up to the old Press Club in 
Dearborn Street for the morning bour- 


bon and beefsteak, sitting long in a 
debate that ended in the verdict: 
“Keeley’s got a damned = amateur 
newspaper.” The great “J.K.” who 


had made the Tribune was dead then, 
and no longer enough of a reporter to 
know it. 

A devious dangerous path brought 
this James Keeley, in his teens, out of 
Whitechapel to the command of “The 
World’s Greatest Newspaper.” In the 
modest fourteen lines of autobiography 
which he set down for Who’s Who in 





The circulation of the 
WINSTED EVENING CITIZEN 
Covers the Northwestern part of Connecticut 
thoroughly Low rates and a good class of 
readers in a section not hard hit by the de- 
pression make The Citizen an excollent adver- 
tising medium. 
Established in 1888 at 
WINSTED, CONNECTICUT 

















By TERRY 
\merica’s last edition he recorded his 
date of birth as October 14, 1867, place 
London, “common school education.” 


But his education had not begun. 
In his sixteenth year young Keeley 


of Whitechapel, what with his news- 
paper hawking, his fish peddling and 
his fighting, had accumulated some 


eight pounds sterling and a notion for 
America. He bought a_ fly-speckled 
steamship ticket from a by-street agent, 
expecting that it would deliver him to 
somewhere in the region of New York. 
His geography was as inaccurate as 
the statements of the agent and when 
the lad had ridden to the end of his 
ticket he was off the train in Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

The fiery Col. Daniel Reed Anthony 
of Abolitionist and border war fame 
conducted the Leavenworth Times, with 
a muzzle loading Colt’s frontier model 
revolver on top of his desk. 

Jesus Fernando Mella, a cook who 
had come up the river a few years be- 
fore, was now the proprietor of the 
still great Hotel Planters standing 
high on the river bluff, the farthest 
west in civilized food and liquor, the 


last stop for a wine dinner until one 
reached San Francisco. There young 


Keeley saw his first editor in the gaunt 
hawktaced old Colonel and there he 
thrilled at the story of the grand stair- 
case where the Colonel’s gun had sent 
Colonel Jennison tumbling down, and 
the also historic corner outside where, 
in the same deft manner, the editor of 
the Times had eliminated the competi- 
tion of the Leavenworth Herald by the 
abrupt discontinuance of its owner- 
editor, Col. Satterlee. 

\long the levee young Keeley sold 
the Times and blacked boots for swag- 
gering sergeants bound for the excite- 
ments of Cherokee street on pay nights. 
But from down the river at Wyandotte 
came boom stories. The politicians who 
had tried to lay tribute on the rail- 
roads for a bridge franchise at Leaven- 
worth had mortally wounded their city. 
The bridge, which went to Kansas City, 
now some years in operation over the 
floods of the Missouri, was carrying 
the traffic for the building of a new 
metropolis to evolve out of and com- 
prise the towns of Wyandotte, West- 
port and Kansas City. Keeley went 


down to Wyandotte, adapting the bitter 
practicality of Whitechapel to the 
rough and ready life of the river towns 
of this rude middle border where the 
West began. 

In W yandotte Keeley curried horses 
for a bed in the livery-stable’s haymow, 
painted crude signs for the boom- town 
merchants, washed dishes for his meals, 
peddled catfish and battled his way into 
a job hawking the Kansas City Journal, 
published in Missouri just across the 
river. 

When the Wyandotte correspondent 
ot the Journal fell ill Keeley promoted 
himself to the job without consulting 
any of the persons concerned. With 
more luck than skill he achieved pub- 
lication with his first efforts, although 
he marveled at what had been done to 
his copy in the Journal office. He 
went about his reportorial labors with 
much zeal and kept carbon copies of his 
stories to study them in comparison 
with the version which reached day- 
light in the Journal. In this strenuous 
process his news sense the only real 
asset of his future career was evolved. 

At the end of two months Keeley 


(Continued on page 190) 
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GREENSBORO, 


ROTHENBURG & JANN, INC., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Second Major Market in State on 
Auto Registrations and New Car Sales 


A true barometer of business conditions in Guilford 
County and surrounding Greensboro retail area is the 
fact that Guilford County is first—Greensboro’s retail 
area, second—in new car sales and registrations in 
North Carolina. 


Sales tax collections show Guilford County in strong 
second position—further proof of spendable income in 


The Greensboro News and Record provide thorough 
coverage of this rich Piedmont territory. 
premium or high pressure methods, circulation is at 
an all time peak 


— 53,104. 


Manufacturers making investments in promotion in 
North Carolina can safely schedule Greensboro trading 
territory as ranking second in the State—proof of this 
purchasing power is reflected by retail sales. 


The Greensboro News and Record provide thorough 
coverage at the extremely low milline rate of $2.82— 
second lowest in the State. 


GREENSBORO 


NEWS & RECORD 


Morning, Evening and Sunday 


NORTH CAROLINA 


\ational Representatives 


Without 
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ORTY-FIVE YEARS ago, when Editor & 
Publisher was already five years old, one of the 
most unique and colorful events in American his- 
tory occured—the opening of 2,000,000 acres of 
Oklahoma land to homesteading. 

Between noon and nightfall on April 22, 1889, a 
virgin prairie was peopled by swarming thousands 
of land-hungary pioneers. Towns appeared like 
mushrooms. 


Oklahoma City Is Born 


When the sun sank that evening, one of these 
towns had been named Oklahoma City . . . with 
hastily constructed tents, shacks and buildings, 
with banks, stores and a newspaper, the Oklahoma 
»City Times. The Daily 
Oklahoman was estab- 
lished in 1894, 

In twenty years, Okla- 
hma City had grown 
from a sprawling town of 
4,000 to a city of 64,205. 
At the end of another 
two, decades to 185,389. 
Today, only 45 years 
old, Oklahoma City is a 
metropolis of 206,000. 
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Growth of the 
Oklahoma Publishing 
Company 


The Oklahoman Times have been built 
ma firm foundation of genuine public service 
and the ideals and policies that have shaped their 
growth and success have been used by the Okla- 
homa Publishing Company in its rise to leadership 
inkindred fields of public service. 
| The Oklahoma Farmer - Stockman, a  semi- 
monthly farm paper, was launched in 1911. Today 
itis the “laboratory manual” on more than 200,000 


The circulation of the Oklahoman 
and Times has paralleled the magic- 
like growth of Oklahoma City. 


and 
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FROM WHISTLE STOP 
DMA UR RR A a 


To METROPOLIS in 45 Years 





Oklahoma City from the air today. Only a water tank and a few scattered 
shacks marked this site 45 years ago. 


Oklahoma and Texas farms. In 1928, radio station 
WKY was acquired. Today it is Oklahoma’s fav- 


orite, most listened-to radio station. 


Motor Express Service Developed 


In 1931, the need for a faster, more efficient 
system of hurrying the day’s news from the presses 
of the Oklahoman and Times to readers throughout 
the state led to the development of the Mistletoe 
Express Service. In three years, it has become 
Oklahoma’s largest, fastest, most dependable motor 
express service. 


Winning Continuous Public Approval 


The most significant thing about the remarkable 
growth and success of the Oklahoma Publishing 
Company, and the present dominant position of its 
several public services, has been the unmistakable 
evidence of its ability to win continuous public 
approval and acceptance by making its services 
wanted by an increasingly large number of people. 


THE: OKLAHOMA. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The humble home of the Daily Oklahoman when the 
Oklahoma Publishing Company was incorporated in 1903. 


# BB Phat 
The Oklahoma Publishing Company’s home today with 
the new million-dollar mechanical unit at the right. 


The transmitter of station WKY located just west of 
Oklahoma City in a beautiful park open to the public. 





A portion of the Mistletoe Express Service fleet of 60 fast 
motor trucks. 


The Daily Oklahoman-Oklahoma City Times 
Station WKY -- Oklahoma Farmer- Stockman, 
National Representative—E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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THE UNIVERSAL ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


How 30 Years of Experimental Growth, and Two Decades of Rapid Progress, Have Made Daily 


Newspapers the Recognized Essential of National Advertising Effort 


By WILLIAM A. THOMSON 
Director, Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A. 


N 1933 the 1,923 daily 
of the United States 
proximately 48.4 per cent. 
advertisers’ expenditure in five leading 
mediums. This predominant share— 
representing fully $145,000,000 and more 
than was spent in any other two 
mediums combined—is not surprising 
to those who have watched the develop- 
ment of advertising since the World 
War. But go back a few years earlier 
—says to 1910—and the prediction of 
such a figure would have seemed ex- 
travagant—to say nothing of the awe 
with which the expenditures of the 
peak years of 1928 and 1929 might 
have been regarded. Because the news- 
papers’ position as a national advertis- 
ing medium has remained so stable in 
the past few years, it is hard for us to 
realize how recent this development is 

in advertising history. 

Records of 50 years ago show com- 
paratively few publishers were actively 
soliciting national advertising. Few 
advertisers saw in the daily newspaper 
the potentialities that experience has 
since made manifest. When the Epitor 
& PUBLISHER was born there were 30 
years still to elapse before the Audit 
Bureau began to standardize circulation 
measurements. Accurate standards for 
rates were unknown; there was little 
organization or cooperation within the 
newspaper _ industry. Furthermore, 
newspaper advertising was only begin- 
ning to emerge from the prolonged 
period of non-display—originally in- 
flicted because of paper shortage, and 
retained by force of habit. There was 
no impressive background of successful 
campaigns to its credit. 


Nevertheless a glance through the 
advertising columns of the 80’s and 90’s 
will impress the reader with the fact 
that many of the names appearing at 
that time are among the advertising 
leaders of today. Patent medicines and 
soaps were among the leading classifica- 
tions, with foods and transportation ad- 
vertising in prominence. Mellen’s Food, 
Cuaker Oats, Castoria, Scott’s Emul- 
sion, Prudential Insurance, Monarch 
Bicycle, Hire’s Root Beer, W. L. Doug- 
las Shoes were among the names popu- 
lar to newspaper readers in these 
decades. 

And many of the advertising appro- 
priations of that time are impressive 
even today. St. Jacob’s Oil was ap- 
pearing in virtually every newspaper 


newspapers 
received ap- 
of national 


SE aA PR Rr a ea 








of the country in the 80’s with an ex- 
penditure of over $600,000 yearly. In 
1896 Sapolio was spending $400,000. 
Kodak’s national advertising budget 
reached $750,000, while Royal Baking 
Powder was spending approximately 
$500,000 yearly in this period. 

“He is well paid that is well satis- 
fied.” The fact that so many of these 





Wm. A. Thomson 


early advertisers continue to be among 


the large users of newspaper space 
today, is an effective judgment on the 
value of the medium. 

But development in the late 19th and 
early 20th century was slow. Figures 
for this period are incomplete, but it is 
safe to say that the total investment in 
national newspaper advertising was not 
over $50,000,000 in any year up to 1913. 

The real impetus to national news- 
paper advertising came from the World 
War and from economic conditions fol- 
lowing the war. The sale of $24,000,- 
000,000 worth of Liberty Bonds largely 
through a newspaper expenditure of 


some $16,000,000 was an unforgettable 
demonstration of the power of news- 
paper advertising to sway the reading 
public. Here was a dollar of advertis- 
ing doing $1,500 worth of business! 
The result was a marked increase in 
newspaper advertising on the part of 
the public service companies, financial 
houses, railway and steamship lines. 
Manufacturers whose production was 
curtailed by the war advertised to main- 
tain the ‘ ‘good will” of their customers 
till better times. Others, who found 
their costs greatly increased, used news- 
paper advertising to select, and concen- 
trate in, those markets that could be 
developed most economically. 

Immediately after the war, other fac- 
tors came into play. War-time profits 
gave many manufacturers special funds 
to devote to advertising. High wages, 
rolling up an almost steadily increasing 
income level from 1916 to 1926, created 
new prospects for the advertiser. Luxu- 
ries became necessities; new products 
or improvements in old products fol- 
lowed hard upon the law of obsolescence. 
Installment selling, a mighty important 
factor at this time, extended the market 
even further until a very general owner- 
ship of washing machines, phonographs, 
pianos, vacuum cleaners, automobiles, 
and later radios, became, month by 
month, common fixtures of the Amer- 
ican home. 

It was natural that mass production, 
mass selling, and mass advertising 
should go hand in hand. And it became 
equally natural that the daily newspaper 
should become the leading mass medium 
of industry. One case in point, the 
automobile industry, illustrates this 
development. 

Up to the end of the war automobile 
manufacturers had not used newspaper 
advertising to any great extent. They 
advanced the argument that the high 
price per car-—averaging over $1,000— 
limited their customers, so that every 
automobile “ad” in the newspaper in- 
volved a large waste in circulation. 

“When we use newspaper advertis- 
ing,” they used to say, “we are reach- 
ing the many who can read in the hope 
of selling the few who can buy.” But 
when the “many who read” showed 
signs of having the money to buy, auto- 
mobile makers changed their tactics. 


a 


By 1928, according to Bureau of Ad- 
vertising estimates, 33 automobile com- 
panies were spending around $50,000,- 
000 annually in newspaper space—or as 
much as all national advertisers spent 
in newspapers in 1913. Passenger car 
registration had jumped to 21 million, 
and the price per car—as told at the 
recent “advertising clinic” of the A.F.A, 
convention—had been reduced to the 
neighborhood of $700. 

The same general story can be told for 
many industries that used newspaper 
advertising predominantly to create a 
mass market for mass production. That 
this development pyramided up to a 
point where the financial structure of 
the country could not hold it, is no re- 
flection upon advertising. It was ad- 
vertising’s duty to sell goods, and it 
succeeded. That that individual suc- 
cess was overwhelmed by the collapse 
of other branches of our economic set- 
up does not overshadow the essential, 
valuable force of advertising. 

This force was demonstrated as con- 
vincingly, if not as sensationally, in the 
depression which followed 1929. It goes 
without saying that the sudden change 
from super-inflated wealth to sober 
economy led to a very great change in 
the job that advertising had to do. 
With appropriations restricted, every 
advertising dollar was called upon to pay 
its way in sales. Haphazard, wasteful 
methods of approach were banned. 
Manufacturers began to study markets 
with an eye to individual market differ- 
ences and opportunities. Advertising 
was snatched from its aura of happy 
profusion and pinned to some funda- 
mental but forgotten principles of mer- 
chandising. 

The results have been enlightening be- 
yond any previous experience. In the 
first place, we learned that national 
newspaper advertising could do a job in 
depression just as it could in times of 
boom prosperity. There are plenty of 
individual examples of this in the ad- 
vertisers that today are leading the 
country to recovery—having come 
through the depression with their lead- 
ership maintained by unstinted adver- 
tising effort, No better general illus- 
tration can be found than a study issued 
by the Bureau of Advertising entitled, 

“They Made It Pay—and How!” in 
which was analyzed the 1931 experiences 
of 50 national advertisers in related 

(Continued on page 156) 
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JOURNAL and COURIER 


Northwestern Indiana's Greatest Newspaper 


e Serves the Richest Market in Northwestern Indiana at Economical Cost 


e City, 31,335; Trading Territory, 158,417 


© A. B. C. Circulation, 23,477 
e The Ideal Market and Medium for Test Campaigns 
e The Home of Purdue University 


Lafayette Journal and Courier 
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DAVY CROCKETT a a Liberator of Texas 
4 Alamo hero, whose ee It was during his 
“ motto “Besure you're j o) second term as Presi- 
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THE NEWS was the first news- and artists unmatched by that of any news- THE NEWS was the first paper in 
— paper in Texas to stereotype its 


pages and print them on a modern 





paper in the Southwest. 


Dallas to use linotype machines. 
* * “x * 


THE NEWS was the first to abolish 
city delivery of its ae ag by horse- 
back, and subsequently, by flivver. 
« * * ool 


web press. 


+ * * 
THE NEWS was the first news- . 
paper in Texas to use illustrations— 
first by wood engraving—later by 
the chalk plate process, then later 
by the photo-engraving system. 


THE NEWS was the first Texas 
newspaper to advocate and encour- 
age the building of railroads. 

* * * na 


THE NEWS was the first news- 
paper in Texas to attain State-wide 
newspaper influence. 

* 7 * 


: THE NEWS introduced the first 
isolated incandescent light plant in 
Texas. 


* * * 7 
THE NEWS was one of the charter 
members and principal organizers 
of the Associated Press. 

* * * * 


THE NEWS was the first Texas 
newspaper to furnish its readers 
with thorough, comprehensive and 
adequate reports from the State 
Legislature. 


* 


Reflecting characteristic leadership, The News 
has recently sent to Europe its agricultural editor 
to make a first-hand study of agricultural, in- 
dustrial and business conditions as they affect the THE NEWS introduced and devel- 

“i S ° ° oped in Texas the city planning 
Southwest. His stories are throwing light on how ong erage tate ger ye 
Texas and the Southwest may hold and expand abtvectinaien, 
their foreign cotton markets... improve in other . 
items of export trade and in farm management. 


* « 


THE NEWS was the first Dallas 
paper to advocate levee improve- 
ment, city managership and scores 
of other civic projects. | 

* * * 


Cost 


*In 1923, The Galveston News was sold to W. L. Moody of that city, and head- 
quarters of the company were transferred to Dallas. 


= . - THE NEWS was the first paper in 
The News, and its associated enterprises fe ae ee ee ee 


extend heartiest greetings to Editor & Pub- station. 


. s * * « x 
lisher, a fellow pioneer. THE NEWS is the first and only 


newspaper in the United States to 
own and operate a 50-KW (super- 


e power) radio station. 
The Dallas Morning Nets THE NEWS was the first newspaper 
in the Southwest to sign a contract 
Texas’ Leading Newspaper 


for the new wire-photo service of the 
Associated Press. 

Semi-Weekly FARM NEWS . . Radio Station WFAA . . The DALLAS JOURNAL . . The TEXAS ALMANAC 

OLDEST BUSINESS INSTITUTION IN TEXAS 
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GAZING THROUGH ‘THE EAST WINDOW’ 
WILLIAMS WROTE OF TOWNSMEN 





Present President of U. of Missouri Gained Wide Fame As Editor 
and Columnist on Columbia Herald—Paper 
Called “America’s Model Weekly” 
By JAMES K. HUTSELL 


the corner of Broadway and Hitt 


At 


Street in Columbia, Missouri, a 
brick building unmistakably contem- 
porary to the ‘nineties still stands. The 


windows of a tower-shaped room once 
looked out upon a street so near at 
hand that conversation in a normal 
voice between the room’s occupants and 


the passer-by was not only feasible but 
customary. Two stories above, the town 
clock, its face resplendant with gilt, 
gazed Janus-like both east and west 
along Broadway. And in the tower 
room below, the town editor sat and 
gazed not only east and west along 


Broadway, but backward into the past, 


forward into the future, and occasion- 
ally into the paste-jar. 

Sometimes, he felt, his best work was 
done after a half-hour’s contemplation 


of his paste-pots. At least, the results 
of such mental rumination satisfied him 
as much as if not more than did 
other part of his week's task. It is not 
likely, however, that Walter Williams 
then imagined that after 40 vears people 
would still recall and reprint the things 
that he reported as he saw them 
through “The East Window” of the 
Columbia Herald. 

And 40 years is a long period. To- 
day Walter Williams is no longer the 
editor of the Herald, the publication 
which in the space of a few vears he 
had developed from a typical blanket- 
sized country paper into a_ beautifully 
printed, smartly edited journal that was 
to become known as “America’s model 
weekly.” 

Today, 


any 


? Edward W. Stephens, the 
Central Missouri publisher who had 
brought 25-year-old Walter Williams 
from Boonville, Mo., to edit his Herald 
no longer is its owner. “Ed” Stephens 
rests in the burying-ground on the hill 
beyond Broadway; Walter Williams 
looks from another and a newer east 
window, out upon the campus of the 
University of Missouri. 

It is perfectly true that, as dean of 
the oldest school of journalism in the 
world, as president of the oldest state 
university beyond the Mississippi, there 
are today other things for which Walter 
Williams may be more noted than for 
“The East Window.” But if the soul 
of Walter Williams is at all akin to 
the souls of all those countless news- 
paper people who delight in escaping 
occasionally from reportorial anonymity 
into the field of personalized journalism. 
it must have been with oo satis- 
faction that he read Jay E. House’s re- 


cent tribute to him_in the Saturday 
Evening Post. For Dr. Williams, Mr. 
House suggests, must, in addition to 


his other editorial and academic honors 
(which are his though he never edited 
any journal of impressive circulation 
nor ever attended any college), be ac- 
corded further recognition as one of 
America’s first considerable columnists. 

Mr. * Seng paying tribute to the 
Herald, to Mr. Stephens and Dr. Wil- 
liams, and particularly to the Williams’ 
column, declared that he always has 
been curious to know whether there 
actually was such an east window or 
whether it opened only figuratively in 
the mind of its author. An east win- 


dow, he reasoned, must often be shaded, 
frequently gloomy 

There actually was an east window 
in the Herald’s editorial room—though 


the tower-shaped corner of the room 
made it more nearly northeast than east 
from which the editor could see nis 


fellow townsmen passing by. And 
Walter Williams had answered House’s 
very question in his own column 40 
years before ever it was put. It is in- 
teresting not only as an answer, but as 
an example of the style in which “The 
East Window” was conceived and the 
directness with which its author shot at 
his marks. 

“Much depends upon one’s 
view,” Williams wrote in the 
early in 1896. “The Window has al- 
ways been thankful that it was not 
born a west window. *Twould have 
made all the difference in the world as 
to what was seen and how it was seen. 

“There’s Thomas Snigglejohnny, for 
example. He is a_ politician. He 


point of 
Herald 


makes his living from politics. He 
sees everything through political 
glasses. When a man joins the church 


Thomas inquires what effect that will 
have on the next primary. If a friend 
changes grocers Tom figures out the 
political importance of the change... . 


Publisher 
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“Simon Shekel is a banker. The 
spectacles he wears are colored with 
gold. He estimates everything and 
everybody by Troy weight. The rela- 
tive standing of the citizen is, from 
his point of view, based upon the size 
oi the bank account. 

“The gardener looks upon a beauti- 
ful landscape. ‘’Tis a fine place to 
grow veget tables,’ he exclaims. 

“The man who looks from the west 
window sees only the setting sun, the 
dying day, the twilight of sorrow and 
feels the west wind of pessimism and 
discouragement. The point of view de- 
termines opinion and, rightly under- 
stood, it is easy to guess what a given 
individual will think or say on a given 
subject. Nor it is fair to judge harshly 
those who have not the same environ- 
ment with ourselves and cannot see 
from the East Window.” 

Columnist Williams’ observations 
were not always so general nor so gen- 
erous, however. If it pleased him, he 
knew quite well how to make his re- 
marks specific and spurred. This is 
from the same week’s column as the 
passage quoted above: 

“Of all the people who worry 
Window, the disturbers of public meet- 
ings are the worst. There is a red- 
headed individual of this sort passing 
down the street now. He makes a busi- 
ness of talking in church, of going in 


The 


late and going out early, of laughing 
boisterously in public gatherings and 
cutting didoes generally. Also two 
young women. 

In an era when seade jealousies still 


were frequent, its own contemporaries 
were perhaps the greatest admirers 
of the Williams-and-Stephens’ Herald. 
Late in 1892, the Herald office was 
burned. 

Early in 1893, its new building was 
completed and the Herald celebrated 
with an edition in which page one was 
given over to its contemporaries’ com- 
pliments on its new home, its new type, 
and its new make-up. The edition ap- 
peared on light-pink paper; across the 
page ran this streamer. 


WHY THE HERALD BLUSHES 


ARE “‘ADVERTISED BY OUR 


LoviING FRIENDS.” 


WE 


In the spring of 1898, Cuba seethed. 
Weekly the Herald had recorded the 
march of events. Events approached 
the crisis: the Herald got out the big 
ty pe. 

And the 
sive 
standing 
suspense. 


headlines of three succes- 
issues show a remarkable under- 
and application of dramatic 
156) 


(Continued on page 
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OUTLINE OF THE INTERVIEWING ART 








Bennett, Dean of Chicago Tribune Staff, Draws Principles From Forty Years’ Experience In 
Reporting Everything Up to a World War—Notebook Is Not Taboo 


UST as Horace Greeley so aptly 
advised young men of his day to go 
west, James O’Donnell Bennett, dean of 
Chicago Tribune reporters, strongly 
urges young newspapermen today to 


go to classic novels, histories, memoirs 
and biographies for guidance, in order 
to give their readers the rich literary 
allusions they like, regardless of whether 
or not they have actually 
classics. 

“Let no reporter forget that books, 


read the 





James O'Donnell Bennett 


books, books are the tools of his trade, 
and in these days of cheap and good 
editions they are to be had for a song,” 
he declared. 

This was the impression gained in 
an interview with Mr. Bennett recently 
on his 20th service anniversary with the 
Tribune. Although he has been with 
the Tribune continually for the past 
20 vears, his newspaper experience dates 
back nearly 50 years, when he started 
as a cub on his uncle’s weekly in 
Jackson, Mich. His journalistic career 
on Chicago newspapers began in 1892 
when he wrote his first news story for 
the old Chicago Times. Since then his 
name has become famous as a by-line 
writer who has the genius of making 
names on the printed page living men 
and women. 

Chatting with a representative of 
Epitor & PusiisHer, Mr. Bennett told 
of his beginnings in the profesion, his 
coming to Chicago, the colorful events 
and personages that have been his privi- 
lege to cover, and in his unasuming 
way dropped sound nuggets of advice 
on how best to interview notables and 
write copy that measures up to true lit- 
erary standards. 

Mr. Bennett is a man past 60 who 
has never lost his youthfulnes and en- 
thusiasm, which he injects into his writ- 
ing. He believes that a reporter should 
consider every assignment his most im- 
portant. He ‘advises reading for stimu- 
lation and suggestion. Indicative of his 
character. Mr. Bennett likes to build up 
a person, rather than ridicule him. 

He takes voluminous notes and 
doesn’t depend entirely upon his mem- 
ory when on an assignment. He always 
carries three or four pencils with him 
and writes his copy in long hand. He 
writes 15 to 18 lines to the page, and 
a column story amounts to 20 pages of 


copy paper. 
“T take too many notes,” said Mr. 
Bennett. “Even so, it is better than 


coming in with thin material. When 
Irvin Cobb and I were together as 
war correspondents in 1914, he would 
say to me: “There you go again. Al- 
ways making notes. You make too 
many.’ He makes almost none. In in- 
terviewing an important man, it is so 
much fairer to the man to take copious 








notes. By taking abundant notes, you 
get the savor of the man and the exact 
way he says a thing. If he is a good 
talker, direct quotations of precisely 
what he said are going to be much 
more effective than a pale rewrite 
of it.” 

Mr. Bennett took occasion to punch 
holes in the age-old tradition that pen- 
cil and paper scare a person, and there- 
by make him a poor subject for an 
interview. Mr. Bennett declared that 
such is not the case, but rather a re- 
porter with pencil and paper flatters 
a man. 

“He immediately thinks this is a mo- 
mentous occasion, and inwardly he feels 
he must give his best to the reporter. 
If you stop him occasionally, not too 
often, to get the exact wording, he is 
pleased and feels he is being sincerely 
dealt with. 

“The notable who is being inter- 
viewed by a reporter who takes almost 
no notes is not unlikely to ask himself, 
‘What is this man going to make me 
say?’ and if he is a notable whose words 
really count with the public, his tend- 
ency is to become reticent and non- 
committal.” 

Based on years of 'reportorial expe- 
rience, Mr. Bennett is a careful writer, 
yet he can be blunt and honest in his 
writing if occasion demands. Typical 
of this characteristic, he wrote the ‘fol- 
lowing sentence in his dramatic account 
of the first Chicagoland Music Festi- 


val: “What was supposed to be a hell 
of a noise, turned out 'to be a mere 
tinkle.” He has to see a thing first 


hand before he can write about it ef- 
fectively. He makes a practice of see- 
ing things from back stage and going 
over every inch of ground before an 
event takes place whenever possible. He 
applies the same meticulous procedure 
in preparing for an interview. He feels 
that ii the reporter has time, he should 
at least read the person’s biography in 
“Who’s Who,” and if there is still time, 
he should get from the office morgue 
the envelope of clippings on ‘the per- 
son and take down a few dates and 
names, so that he can ask intelligent 
leading questions. 

“I have sat with a group of reporters, 
old and young,” commented Mr. Ben- 
nett on this point, “in the hotel suite of 
a notable when an interview ‘was being 
given, and more than once the older 
reporters would fairly writhe at the 
ignorance or ineptness of some ques 
tions that overconfident young reporters 
asked. Questions that‘ would show that 
they didn’t have the least knowledge 
of what the man stood for, or what 
his career meant. I remember once 
when a German diplomat was being in- 
terviewed, the’ name of Hindenburg 
came up. One young reporter asked 
‘Just who was Hindenburg?” That 
pretty nearly ruined everything for the 
whole group.’ 

Some men and women are extremely 
hard to interview, he said. Herbert 
Hoover is in this class, according to 
Mr. Bennett, who termed the former 
chief executive “emotionally muscle- 
bound. 

“He is very self-conscious and has a 
morbid apprehension that he is going 
to be made ridiculous,” remarked Mr. 
Bennett. “He is the type of man to 
whom a reporter should go with at 
least a dozen intelligent questions. If 
you tackle him with a dozen intelligent 
questions, he feels a sense of confidence 
and of realities. When he was a Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and seemed the al- 
most inevitable Republican presidential 
nominee, I was sent to interview him. 
George Akerson, his secretary, told me 
I was only to have one hour with him. 
During the first part of that hour Mr. 
Hoover was obviously enduring an 
ordeal and watched the clock. Happily, 
I mentioned his and Mrs. Hoover’s 
translation of Agricola’s ‘De Re Metal- 


lica,’ a German classic in Latin on 
metallurgy in the 16th century. 

“*Tell me the story,’ I said, ‘of De 
Re Metallica.” Mr. Hoover beamed. 
He told me how he and Mrs. Hoover 
had spent all their weekends for five 
years on that piece of work. And when 
my time was up, he asked Mr. Akerson 
to bring him a copy of the beautiful 
edition and in it he wrote a kindly note 
of presentation. A reporter must go 
with a few disarming topics in order 
to get on an easy basis with the person 
whom he is to interview. 

“You must capture their interest by 
knowing something about these people. 
Then they will respond. The fact is, 
people love to be interviewed. They 
know it is a distinction to be asked for 
their views. They must be handled with 
tact and knowledge of the things they 
are interested in. Let people talk. They 
love it. All you have to do is to drop 
the occasional pebble in the pool.” 

Turning his attention for the moment 
to interesting the reader, Mr. Bennett 
said : 

“I always try to keep the reader in 
mind. One way to do this is to use the 
second person, that is, to address the 
reader as ‘you’ and to bear the subject 
in upon him as a matter of urgency to 
him. But the use of the second person 
pronoun can be overdone, and it then 
grows tiresome. Above all, respect the 
reader.” 

Asked about the books that had been 
most helpful to him as tools of the 
trade, and as enlarging the imagination 
and giving the color and savor of life, 
this reporter mentioned these: 

Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” for its gusto. 

All of Jane Austen, “because,” said 
he, “she makes us see the charm and 


meaning of what we mistakenly call the 
commonplace. Nothing that concerns 
the living of a life is commonplace un- 
less we see it with commonplace eyes, 
And it is with the recording of life as 
it is lived from day to day that we re- 
porters are concerned.” 

Cervantes’ “Don Quixote” for tireless 
narrative style. 

Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy” and “Sen- 
timental Journey” for their masterly 
skill in getting conversations onto paper 
—a difficult art. 

“And Dumas!”, he exclaimed, “A 
writing man ought to read “The Three 
Musketeers’ every three or four years 
because it shows him how to get speed 
into his narrative and teaches him how 
the reader can be lured on by the fre- 
quent use of the paragraph mark. Many 
a page of Dumas is so broken up that it 
is irresistible. The abundant para- 
graphs make it shimmer with light. 
‘This’ you say, before you have read a 
word, ‘must be exciting.’ And so it is.” 

“Two specimens of model reporting, 
in my opinion,” he continued, “are Bos- 
well’s account of Samuel Johnson’s visit 
with George III and Boswell’s account 
of the so-called ‘little dinner at Dillys’ 
at which characters so antithetical as 
Johnson the Tory and John Wilkes the 
agitator got on famously. Boswell 
covers the food, the talk, the personali- 
ties and all the little comedy touches 
of the dinner. Give, please the young 
reporters the easy way to find these 
classic interviews in Boswell. John- 
son’s interview with the king will be 
found under the date Feb. 1767 and the 
dinner party under May 15, 1776.” 

He suggested also the reading of 
Thackeray, Balzac and Dickens, because 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Congratulations, Editor & Publisher-- 


(This is our 50th anniversary, too) 


UITE a thrill, isn’t it, to ar- 

rive at two score and ten? 
Makes you feel that you must be 
contributing something worth- 
while to the world to have reached 
such a ripe old age. 


In fact, filled with the spirit of the 
occasion, we signalized our 50th 
birthday by moving, on June 2nd, 
into our new home, the Star- 


Times building on Twelfth boule- 
vard, Delmar boulevard and 
Hadley street—a modern and 
efficient newspaper plant, of 
which we’re mighty proud. 


But we’re particularly proud of 
the birthday present St. Louis has 
given us in the form of the largest 
April, May and June net paid cir- 
culation in the history of this 
newspaper! 


ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


National Advertising Representative—GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 

















The new St. Louis Star-Times Building, con- 
structed on air-rights over the Illinois Terminal 
Railroad subway, at 12th and Delmar boule- 
vards—the first air-rights building in St. Louis. 
By air-rights is meant the right to construct 
the building above ground that is used for 


railroad purposes. This includes the use of the 
air for an indefinite height above railroad 
operations, and the space occupied by the 
building supports and footings. 

The building has a frontage on Twelfth boule- 
vard of 142 feet, and extends east on Delmar 


boulevard to Hadley street—a depth of 168 
feet. It rises five stories above the basement, 
which is built over the subway tracks. Rolls of 
newsprint, and other material unloaded from 
cars, are delivered directly to the press room 
and storage rooms by means of elevators. 


—9 
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MODERN LIBRARIES SUPPLANT “MORGUES” 


Once Neglected Department Has Grown to One of Most Valuable Adjuncts of Paper with Millions 
of Clippings, Cuts and Photos Housed in Steel Cabinets—Evolution of Methods Told 


By MAURICE SYMONDS 
Librarian, New York Daily News 


and 


see a 


way, ladies gentle 
you will modern 
It is sometimes referred to as 
the ‘morgue,’ 
cause material 
which is sent here 
to be filed, is fre- 
quently resur- 
rected for use in 
the paper. , 
have 3,000,000 
pictures, 6,000,000 
clippings, more 
than 200,000 cuts. 
There are also 
400,000 negatives 
in this room, not 
to mention 2,000 
volumes of the 
latest reference 
books. This chart will show you the 
details of how the work is done.” So 
says the guide to the visitors at the 


rs IME this 
men, and 
library. 
be- 





Mavrice SyMonps 


Vew York Daily News plant as he 
ushers them into this department. 
Newspaper libraries of today, with 


their standardized equipment and latest 
methods for quick reference, are be- 
coming the show places of modern 
plants 

This department, however, was little 
known to the general public not so 
many years ago. And among those who 
did know, the word “morgue” caused a 
morbid reaction. Who originated this 
nick-name is difficult to ascertain. Old- 
timers, however, remember that it was 
in use as far back as the 70's and prob- 
ably much earlier. 

In the early days, most of the mate- 
rial filed for future reference consisted 
of biographies of persons of local, na- 
tional or international prominence. The 
“morgue” custodian would be asked to 
preserve a written sketch, so that 
enough information would be at hand 
for the writing of obituaries. 

Very little space was allotted to the 
old “morgue.” It would be situated in 


some musty section of the editorial 
room; sometimes without a window, 
fresh air or daylight. It was the last 
place considered on the newspaper’s 
plan. Little consideration was given to 


this “cog in the wheel,” because, accord- 
ing to the books, it did not bring in any 
revenue. It was a department listed as 
good-will, a mere convenience for the 
use of the editorial staff. Therefore, 
why bother about it? 

lt had wooden furniture, consisting of 
several old desks and chairs, sometimes 
a large table for sorting clippings and 
numerous bound volumes. Pen and ink, 
index cards and loose-leaf books made 


J ie 
BAGS | 











up a great part of the useful tools. The 
Id desks and chairs were the inherit- 
those in line of succession. 


nce ot 


What could not be found in the clip- 


own newspaper, but he did not overlook 
his contemporaries. Although persons 
of prominence were his main objects, 
national and foreign developments were 





Nothing of the old-time “morgue” in this library department of the New 


York Daily News. 


Steel, fireproof, dustproof files keep all information 


ready for instant reference. 


pings, had to be found, through long 
research, in the bound volumes, which 


were resorted to most of the time 
Material was filed in open wooden 
shelving. The age of steel was still far 
away. To keep down the expenses, 


clippings were placed in cheap Manila 
envelopes, put away in shoe boxes or 


home-made devices. The house car- 
penter was frequently called upon to 
put up another shelf when needed. 


Equipment companies then did not go 
in for special office furniture. There 
were a few establishments that did ad- 
vertise filing cabinets, made of heavy 
oak, that would last a lifetime, but these 
cases were costly, and only the more 
prosperous newspapers purchased them. 
The less fortunate had to be content to 
file their records in specially devised 
make-shift arrangements at a minimum 
cost. 

The “morgue” keeper of the 80’s con- 
centrated on clippings taken from ius 
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The Boston Herald is now housing its library in modern style, but a few 
years ago, its “morgue,” here pictured, was typical of metropolitan news- 


paper practice. 


lot in any sense overlooked in his ar- 
rangements. 
In those days men and women of local 


fame were highly featured, especially 
if such persons had much to say con- 
cerning the city’s progress. Whatever 
they said or did was detailed. They 
were the paper’s sure customers. And 
if they were the town’s leading citizens 
and had businesses, no doubt, some ad- 
vertising came from those source:. 

All this eventually threw more werk 
on the “morgue” custodian. He would 
know what to cull from his own pub- 
lication, would “build up” on certain 
personalities and would be able to pro- 
duce a raft of data requested by the 
editor. The “morgue” keeper would 
also keep close watch on his paper's 
policies, and political affiliations For 
was not this particular person once a 
member of the editorial staff? He was, 
in fact, an active reporter, a specialist 
in that field, and in the 70’s and 80's 
produced excellent copy for his sheet. 

But the editorial council finally got 
into a huddle—and came to the decision 
that “Old Man Jones” with his store- 
house of knowledge—yes, he knows a 
few languages, and has a remarkable 
memory—‘would be an asset to us” and 
so he was suddenly switched into ‘he 
“morgue.” 

Jones clipped pertinent stories of 
drama, tragedy, local and world events. 
Above all, he knew just what his paper 
wanted. He built up a system of clip- 
pings of varied people and _ subjects. 
His background of history becaiie a 
great aid to the younger blood. “.\sk 
Jones, he knows,” was the office slogan. 

As all things living must come to an 
end—so it was with “Jones.” He was 
becoming old, his eyesight a little 
dimmer, and his hands somewhat shaky. 


(Continued on page 148) 
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THE MOLINE (Il) DISPATCH 
(Established 1868) 
Covering Moline, East Moline, Silvis, 
northeastern Rock Island County, 
northwestern Henry County and 
southwestern Whiteside County. 


COMBINED DAILY 


IN THE ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE MARKET 


Third Largest in Downstate Illinois 


By Using Two Good 6 - Day 
Evening Newspapers 


(Optional Combination) 


NET PAID 
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THE ROCK ISLAND (Ill.) ARGUS 
(Established 1851) 
Covering Rock Island, Milan, 
southwestern Rock Island County, 


Mercer County and _ northern 
Warren and Henderson Counties. 


27,226 





can buy just the one paper. 


you want 
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If you wish to cover this entire territory you can buy advertising in these 
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Remember, there is virtually no duplication. 


A Single Metropolitan Area—Yet No Single 
Medium Covers This Market 
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MODERN LIBRARIES SUPPLANT “MORGUES” 


(Continued from page 146) 




















Here is a store-room type “morgue” well known to newspaper librarians 
of a generation ago. 


His assistant was ready to step in when 
the grim reaper arrived—but no, an- 
other “aged reporter” from the cdi- 
torial department took hold of the reins. 
Well, that was the way of succession 
many years ago. And even tcday it 
still prevails on some newspapers. 

Successful newspapers, as other thriv- 
ing businesses, forged ahead. The com- 
ing of the telegraph, typewritcr and 
photography gave a new impetus and 
they were able to give readers much 
more information of happenings near 
and far. The making of the half-tone 
followed the line drawing and the tele- 
phone put the finishing touch is a wide- 
awake journal. All this added con- 
siderably to the work of the “morgue” 
keeper. 

Where formerly he had nothing but 
clippings to think of, now he was con- 
fronted with pictures and cuts also. 
He not only had to keep a complete 
record of the events of the day, but 
photographs had to be captioned and 
filed. Wood cuts and line drawings, 
which later were succeeded by half- 
tone cuts, brought other problems. The 
employment of typists and file clerks 
to make card indexes increased his staff. 

Because of the thousands of subjects, 
some newspapers found this mighty ac- 
cumulation of information a source for 
magazine and feature stories. Illustra- 
tions to go with these articles developed 
a new phase in the newspaper field. 

It did not take long for some news- 
papers to realize the importance of their 
collections. How to preserve this bulk 
of world material was something again 
for serious thought. Finally some hit 


on the idea that it would be a good 
plan to bring forth each year an en- 
cyclopaedia, otherwise known as an 
almanac, containing therein a_ vast 
amount of important information. Many 
dropped this after a few years as being 
an expensive luxury, but a few still 
continued to publish the annual book. 
Today, one in particular, is known as 
the newspaperman’s Bible—The World 
Almanac—and it is published on a 
financially profitable basis. 

The old “morgue” started with a few 
clippings, a dictionary, an almanac and 
the Holy Bible. Few libraries, until 
the early 1900’s had, what one would 
call a good reference department. Some 
featured the index, while others con- 
centrated on an enormous clipping ar- 
rangement, but whatever the system, it 
was responsive eventually to up-to-date 
ideas. The cry came for speed and 
efficiency. Reporters did not go out on 
horseback any longer to get their stories. 
They now sat right in the office while 
the wires were bringing to them world 
history. The reference room had to be 
resorted to all the time to “stretch” a 
cable dispatch, to verify a name or fact, 
or to learn what “art” was on hand. 
The art department came into being 
with the advance of time, and artists 
also used the library for material. The 
old “morgue” actually went out when 
the library came in. 

Because of the unusual demands 
made upon it from many quarters, and 
especially from the artists, it was neces- 
sary to purchase encyclopaedias, at- 
lases, works of famous authors, the 
classics and many other books covering 
a field of varied subjects. 
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It took the World War, however, to 
“show up” the inadequacy of newspaper 
libraries. Even the best equipped found 
themselves “caught short.” Few be- 
lieved that a world conflagration was 
in the offing, and most librarians were 
unprepared for it. 

Up to 1914 the newspaper library 
throughout the country, and especially 
in New York City, was a realm in 
which few women could tread. It was 
the belief that this work was a “man’s 
job.” Women gradually filled these 
positions, and proved themselves cap- 
able and efficient. A recent report 
based on responses to a questionnaire 
submitted to 125 newspaper libraries in 
many parts of United States showed 
that 30 per cent of them are in charge 
of women and an equal number of 
women make up the personnel. 

Some newspapers through the loss of 
business, folded, while others merged. 
Double and triple titles are now seen 
on the mastheads. Many papers moved 
into new buildings, while others reno- 
vated old establishments. With this 
modernization came the influx of steel. 
Equipment concerns were wide awake 
to this situation. They were called in 
to supply a new and complete arrange- 
ment of filing systems—steel through- 
out if possible. The early slogan was 
that steel cabinets were safer than wood 


against fire. They would protect the 
contents and would be easier to handle. 
They sold quickly because the high- 
pressure salesman would close the dea! 
when he stated that steel would cut 
down the premiums on insurance. So 
today there is hardly an up-to-date 
reference library that is without this 
kind of equipment. 

A modern newspaper library, to func- 
tion in every branch, must have the 
latest equipment and improvements, but 
above all, a well-trained staff. The 
branches consist of divisions devoted to 
clippings, pictures, cuts, books, nega. 
tives and bound volumes. Some lib. 
raries have grown to such proportions 
that these divisions are on separate 
floors, but the department that operates 
the best is the one where all these are 
housed together. 

A library must be operated as any 
other organized business. Time sched- 
ules for the 24 hours of the day are 
important factors in keeping the place 
covered at all times. It is no more the 
“morgue” of the old school, a haven for 
the aged editorial writer, but a thriving 
bee-hive for youth, speed and efficiency. 

The librarian and his staff are con- 
stantly watching for better methods of 
operation, always on the lookout for 
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LARGEST MARKET 
IN 
ILLINOIS 








SUCH FINE MARKETS AS 


Duluth, Minn. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Fall River, Mass. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Gary, Ind. 

El Paso, Texas. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Evansville, Ind. 











® ROCKFORD Leads All Markets Listed Above .. . 
Yet All Are Larger In Population. 
Rockford and its retail trading zone ranks with New Orleans, Memphis, 


Louisville, Columbus, St. Paul, and Providence as a market for local 
and national advertisers. 


| Why ROCKFORD OUTRANKS LARGER CITIES 


@ Industriall¥, Rockford is among the most highly 
diversified cities in America. With a retail trad- 
ing zone population of 353,521 (A. B..C.) . . 


number of electric users . . . 26,183 . . . and the 


@ The increase in automobile sales is far beyond 
percentage of users greatly exceeds the percentage 


the average. (Rockford’s market is so favorably 








100,179 city, and 253,342 suburban, Rockford is a 
responsive, able-to-buy market, the second largest 
in Mlinois. 

@ Percentage of income tax returns in Rockford is 
51% higher than the average for the United 
States. 


@ Department store sales are 41% ahead of last year. 

@ Bank clearings for 1934 are 19.27% greater than 
first six months, 1933. 

@ Building permits during 1934 are double those of 
1933 in Rockford. 

@ More than half of Rockford’s families own their 
own homes. 

@ Only Chicago in Mlinois outranks Rockford in the 


in Chicago. 

@ 13,500 radios in use in Rockford . .. the highest 
percentage of any major city in Illinois. 

@ Rockford-made products range from window 
shades to the largest machine tools in the world. 
Textiles (Rockford is one of the leading hosiery 
centers in America), furniture, gas and electric 
ranges, machine tools, agricultural implements, 
automobile parts, wood and iron-working ma- 
chinery, are but a few of the outstanding manu- 
facturing activities which give leadership to Rock- 
ford. Such nationally known manufacturers as 
Borg-Warner Co., Barber-Colman Co., Burson 
Knitting Co., Chappel Bros. (Ken-L-Ration), J. 1. 
Case Co., Geo. D. Roper Corp., Haddorff Piano 
Co., National Lock Co., are located in Rockford. 


considered by General Motors that it was selected 
for one of the few exclusive Chevrolet exhibitions 
last year.) 

@ The trend of expenditures by national advertisers 
in the Rockford Market is definitely and sharply 
upward because of profitable action and respon- 
siveness. 

@ Leading into Rockford from all parts of the rich 
territory from which it draws trade, is a veritable 
network of paved highways. As a result Rock- 
ford’s retail sales figures are extraordinarily high. 

@ More than 47,000 families in Rockford’s trading 
zone read the Rockford Morning Star and the 
Register-Republic. More than 90% of these fam- 
ilies receive these newspapers by carrier delivery 
. «+ less than 10% by street vendor and mail. 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
Rockford Register-Republic 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ... 
NEW YORK -- CHICAGO -- PHILADELPHIA -- BOSTON -- DETROIT -- ATLANTA 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 
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COVERING THE “WAR BEAT” IN FRANCE 


Correspondents True To Their Training, Accepted Censorship as Lesser Evil Than War Itself, and 
Gave Nation Stirring Story of Its Men at Arms 
By FRED S. FERGUSON 


President N.E.A. Service, Inc., and War-Time Correspondent of 
United Press 


YIXTEEN vears ago this summer, 
S some two-score American news- 
papermen had as their “beat” the val- 


leys of the Marne, the fields of Picardy 
and the chalk lands of Soissons. Later 
they extended their beat to historic St. 
Mihiel and later placed the forbidding 
Argonne forest on their assignment list 
as a point demanding journalistic at- 
tention. 

It was during the summer and fall of 
1918, that American participation in 
the World War really became a military 
factor and it was covering the activities 
of the American army in the field that 
engaged these newspapermen. And 
looking back, it seems to me, that as 
Gen. Pershing preserved the identity ot 
the American army through his stead- 
fast refusal to permit its brigading or 
regimentation with the French or Brit- 
ish armies, so this corps of correspond- 
ents and the American newspapers 
preserved the identity and tradition of 
American journalism in the manner 1n 
which the war was covered. 

The press of no other country had as 
complete and open coverage of its 
armies in the field as did the press ot 
the United States. There was a cen- 
sorship, of course, but it was a military, 
not a political, censorship. 

It was no pink tea party for the cor- 
respondents with the American army. 
Once they were accredited, they shifted 
for themselves. They were furnished 
with transportation, but lived where 
they could find quarters, whether these 
quarters be in a hay mow or a hotel. 
No one told them where they could or 
could not go in search of news. If any 
one had a pet infantry company and 
wanted to go over the top with it, he 
was welcome. Artillery, machine gun 
units, tank corps, airdromes, regimental, 
brigade, division, corps and _ general 
headquarters were open to visitation 
without fuss or feathers. 

The French, in particular, were hor- 
rified in the beginning at the freedom 
given the American correspondents. 
They fumed and they fussed and wanted 
the American writers coralled and 
herded about as their news writers were 
herded and guided, but the American 
army held to its policy of fighting the 
war and permitting the correspondents 
to write about it with the least possible 
interference. This policy meant that the 
correspondents filing daily stories had to 
know the front thoroughly and know 
where to go and who to see for the 
news that might be breaking. It meant 
hours on dusty French roads through 
the traffic of war in the summer and 
being mired down in the muds of spring 
and fall. It meant hopping trucks or 
‘walking when there was a breakdown 
or impassable territory was encountered. 

But it was a lusty bunch, this Ameri- 
can correspondents corps. There was 
Edwin L. James, the late Lincoln Eyre, 
the late Don Martin, Webb Miller, 
Lowell Mellett, Burg McFall, “Jim” 
Howe, Floyd Gibbons, Herbert Corey, 
Junius Wood, Frazier Hunt, Martin 
Green, Newton C. Parkes, Henry Wales, 
Wilbur Forrest, Thomas L. Johnson, 
and many others who came and went 
as visiting correspondent. 

The press section of the American 
Expeditionary Force carried to the end 
the character imprint left by the first 
American censor, Col. Frederick Palm- 
er. Seldom has a newspaperman been 
faced by such a difficult job of dealing 
with his own craft as was Col. Palmer 
when American soldiers first landed in 
France and he was landed with them as 
field censor. There was little actual 
news of these first American soldiers 
for several months as they were being 
trained for the business of European 
War. The soldiers were green, and the 
correspondents were a match for them 
in war color. 

Both the army men and the corre- 
spondents. however, learned their jobs. 








and as time went on little questions 
which in the early days were made real 
issues between the correspondents and 
the censors desk and led to foot stamp- 
ing, arm waving, and bluing of the air, 











Fred S. Ferguson 


were taken for granted, and were not 
even mentioned. For, after all, lives 
were at stake and there was the job 
of winning the war. 

Col. Palmer, backed by Gen. Per- 
shing, set the pace for the American 
press section. While the correspond- 
ents, in the early days, might rave at 
him or his able successor, Capt. Gerald 
Morgan, when they demurred at the 
writing of a little American trench raid 
as a major Allied victory, they realized 
that the censor’s office was alert in their 
behalf to prevent announcement, or 
handling of real American news through 
other than American sources. And then 
came the actual fighting days with more 
and more American divisions arriving 
on the scene to be swallowed up in the 
turmoil, destruction and death of the 
front, when no one could complain of 
lack of activities to cover. 

Was the war thoroughly and ade- 
quately covered? Was the truth always 
told? Did the censors suppress facts 
to which American newspaper readers 
were entitled? 

To answer these questions you must 
turn your mind back 16 years. 
Were we fighting for victory or de- 
feat? Did we want to sacrifice as 
many men as possible or as few? The 
answer to these latter two questions, 
plus a third, governed the American 
censorship. The third 


was the ques- 
tion of whether a “man on_horse- 
back” should ride out of the war 


through the blood and broken bodies of 
American youth, and make himself a 
political figure. The American army 
censorship did not permit the mention- 
ing of names, except under certain con- 
ditions. Only upon rare occasions 
were the names of divisions or other 
units mentioned in dispatches. Whether 
this policy was right or wrong may 
best be judged by the fact that the 
usual man on horseback failed to find 
his mount in this war. For once the 
leadership as typified by Pershing, was 
as big as the job at hand and the 
little man who sought only to glorify 
himself was lost. 

The very word “censor” is repugnant 
to a newspaper man. But war is more 





repugnant. And if the latter is accepted, 
then the former, most likely, must 
always be accepted with it. For once 
a country is in war, it must be in to 
win; otherwise why fight? To win 
a modern war every possible instrument 
must be employed, and there are no 
greater instruments for the building 
and maintenance of morale behind the 
front than the newspapers and the men 
who represent them. 

When the Germans smashed through 
in the great offensive of early Spring, 
1918, opening a gap ten miles wide be- 
tween the British and French armies, 
Newton D. Baker, then Secretary of 
War, issued a statement reassuring the 
Allies of America’s part and including 
the clause, “American infantry, artillery, 
airplanes, all are yours.” 

It was a critical moment. One more 
thrust and the channel ports would have 
gone, and American entry into the. war 
would have been too late. Secretary 
Baker’s statement was published prom- 
inently. It was timely and was reassur- 
ing to a war-tired, tense populace of 
France and England. The American 
correspondents at the front knew, how- 
ever, that Mr. Baker must be speaking 
of the future, for, at the moment, there 
was not a single assembled American 
airplane in France, one division of in- 
fantry was partially trained, but poorly 
equipped and the only motive power for 
the guns of this division’s artillery was 
a collection of old broken-down horses 
which had outlived their usefulness with 
the French. No correspondent en- 
deavored to file this story. It would 


have been a 
Germany. 

All Allied newspapers were watched 
by the enemy, just as German Papers 
were watched by the Intelligence sec- 
tions of the American and Allied armies, 
Information of the enemy—the slightest 
scrap—was the constant goal of all the 
vast armies. As a consequence 
movements of correspondents 
watched as one of the many 
that might be found. 

Between the heavy fighting along the 
Marne and the Vesle there was an ex- 
tended period of quiet in these sectors 
while preparations were being made for 
the first All-American attack on the 
St. Mihiel salient. A number of cor- 
respondents remained at Meaux, the old 
Marne headquarters, during this period, 
For days, it seemed, scarcely a gun was 
fired. Observation balloons hung lazily 
overhead. Airplanes stood in their 
hangars on both sides of the lines or 
droned away now and then without 
being molested. The news men talked 
of shifting to another sector where there 
might be a possibility of action. But 
there came an army request that all re- 
main, and that the press association men 
who had been accustomed to going out 
daily in their cars on trips to various 
headquarters continue these journeys. 

St. Mihiel was probably one of the 
best advertised offensives of the war in 
spite of American precautions, but 
these fruitless trips were continued as 
part of the war game. Then came a 
night when the correspondents were in- 
structed to pack and be ready to leave 
for an “unnamed destination” at four 
o'clock the next morning. The cars 
left at half hour intervals, but informa- 


(Continued on page 154) 
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; To have lived 
these fifty years is much. 
To have grown the full fifty 
years 1s For the 
true test of an institution 
is more than mere age.”’ 
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THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 
has served for over a half 
century and the history of 
its growth is the history of 
the Intermountain West. 

THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 
with the SALT LAKE TELE- 
GRAM 
newspaper 
section it serves—lIdaho, 
Western Wyoming, 


with a service to over a 
quarter of a million adult 
readers. 
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OUTLINE OF THE ART OF 
INTERVIEWING 





(Continued from page 144) 





they enlarge a reporter’s horizon, but 
with the thought in mind not to be 
drawn into Dickens’ cloying sentimen- 
tality. He gave the same warning in 
regard to Victor Hugo, a warning, how- 
ever, which does not apply to Hugo's 
“Things Seen,” which is a series ot 
little masterpieces of swift, vivid, com- 
pact reporting, some of them running to 
not more than two or three pages, he 
said. 

“The opening chapters of Howells’ 
‘Silas Lapham’ are an important lesson 
to reporters in that they show how a 
reporter who was not true to his ma- 
terial converted Lapham’s intensely hu- 
man and honest interview into tawdry 
dollar-a-line stuff,” remarked Mr. Ben- 
nett. “There is no better lesson on in- 
terviewing anywhere,” he said. 

“Read, for the reader loves allusions,” 
urged Mr. Bennett. “He loves to have 
it taken for granted that he knows 
something. I remember once when a 
bit of city press copy came in which 
contained phases strongly suggestive of 
the plot of Charlotte Pronte’s ‘Jane 
Eyre.’ I happened to see it and re- 
marked to one of the reporters ‘that is 
almost the story of Jane Eyre.’ He 
responded: ‘Who the devil was Jane 
Eyre?’ Whether he knew or not, it is 
certain that thousands of readers of the 
paper would have known and would 
have relished the allusion to Charlotte 
Bronte’s masterpiece. But a reporter 
must have his allusions in hand, must 
keep them fresh in his mind and ready 
for instant call. And one way to do 
that is to note on the back flyleaves of 
his books the page numbers and the 
key words of passages and incidents 
that have especially caught his fancy. 
Then from time to time through the 
years he can readily refresh his memory 
of such allusions. Without some such 
aid no memory is tenacious enough to 
retain them. 

“It must be remembered,” he cau- 
tioned, “in a newspaper, you can’t tutor 
the reader. The allusions must be 
swiftly and tactfully made.” 

Asked how the present generation of 
reporters compares with the generation 
that was on the scene 40 years ago, Mr. 
Bennett replied : 

“The men of the oncoming generation 
lead for more regular lives. They drink 
far less, and when they do drink, they 
drink like gentlemen. The day of the 
drunken reporter is finished. The men 
of today take out life insurance, own 
their homes, and are responsible mem- 
bers of the community. Nothing is 
more heartening to men who respect the 
profession of journalism than this salu- 
tory change.” 

The most memorable news event in 
Mr. Bennett’s treasure house of 
memories is the fall of the fortress of 
Novogeorgievsk, ten miles northwest of 
Warsaw, in August, 1915, during the 
World War. Describing that memor- 
able scene, he said it was the most 
dramatic spectacle in his mind because 
of its colorful setting and its historical 
significance. 

“So important was that victory,” he 
said, “that the German Emperor and 
many other magnificoes came from 
Berlin to be present at the surrender. 
Powder magazines in the fort were still 
exploding, the main tower of the for- 
tress was in flames and the Red Cross 
flag was still flying while the Kaiser 
addressed several thousand troops as- 
sembled on the Polish plain. As he 
spoke, 2,000 cavalry horses would neigh 
at the proper time to punctuate his 
grandiose sentences, such as ‘You, my 
landsturm troops, are crowned with the 
oakleaves of victory.’” 

The most fruitful interview he has 
had was that with the late Paul Shorey, 
University of Chicago professor of 

reek. 

“The swift sentences and his genius 
for knitting up phases of Greek culture 
and politics of 22 centuries ago with 
phases of culture and politics of the 


Editor 


present day, were remarkable,” com- 
mented Mr. Bennett. “He gave you in 
terms of living public men the equival- 
ent of the public men who were the 
objects of the satire of Aristophanes 
and the supreme value in that was that 
he touched the remote past to life. And 
in thus illuminating the past he did his 
hearers a double service; by its lights 
he made clearer for them the problems 
of the present. What he could do for 
a reporter in an interview, he did for 
his students year in and year out. But 
a reporter had to go to him with some 
inklings at least of Greek culture. 
Otherwise all his delightful allusions 
were just lost on the interviewer. That 
is why four years of university study 
is essential to efficient reporting. How 
good Prof. Shorey was on that occa- 
sion can be judged by the fact the 
Tribune printed three columns on how 
the aged classical scholar viewed life, 
literature, history, conduct, Greek 
classic drama, American movies, Per- 
icles and Sam Insull. He touched life 
at all its angles in a most stimulating 
way.” 

James O’Donnell Bennett first began 
writing “items” for his uncle’s paper, 
the Jackson Citizen, while yet a boy. 
He recalls that his mother used to send 
him to Hobart’s grocery store, where 
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Harry Selfridge, now famous London 
merchant, was a clerk. He attributes 
Selfridge’s rise to fame, first with Mar- 
shall Field and later in his own name, 
to his eagerness to accommodate cus- 
tomers. After attending the University 
of Michigan for two years, Bennett be- 
came a reporter on a rival paper, the 
Jackson Patriot. Later he worked on 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald, 
when the late Frank Cobb, who later 
became famous as an editorial writer 
on the old New York World, was city 
editor. When Cobb asked Bennett to 
cover three beats at one time, the latter 
refused and went to Chicago. He ar- 
rived in Chicago in 1892 and after sit- 
ting on the reporters’ bench at the old 
Chicago Times for two weeks, he was 
finally given an assignment to get a 
picture. On his way back, he noticed 
three children playing in the street. 
The boy was playing the part of the 
father, his older sister was the mother 
and the younger sister, their daughter. 
The child playing the mother would sob 
and cower before him. 

“The children were enacting what 
they knew best, a domestic tragedy,” 
said Bennett. “The boy would stagger 
along the gutter screaming, ‘I’s blind 
drunk today.’ This scene haunted me 
and when I returned to the office I 


wrote a brief and strictly objective de- 
scription of it, having—to my amaze- 
ment as I look back on the incident 
now—the sense to keep sentimentality 
out of my little piece. 

“I turned in the story and presently 
heard old John Crane, a copyreader 
and brother of the celebrated preacher 
and columnist, Frank Crane, call over 
the partition, ‘Good God, who wrote 
this?” The city editor called back, 
‘That new man that’s been sitting 
around here for the last two weeks.’ 

“T felt certain I was doomed, but was 
greatly relieved to find my story in the 
paper next morning as I had written it, 
That was my first lesson in big city 
journalism. There is a story in every 
block, if the reporter looks for it.” 

Mr. Bennett first came to the Tribune 
when the famous “Jim” Keeley was 
making Chicago newspaper history as 
managing editor. He returned again 
to the old Times and later rejoined the 
Tribune, where he has been reporter, 
war correspondent and feature writer. 
Besides doing special assignments with 
an interpretative background, he has 
written many articles, including a series 
of book studies called “Best Sellers of 
the Ages,” now published in book form 
under the title “Much Loved Books” 
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England daily papers of 
8,000 to 9,000 circulation 
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that average 87,500. 


THE MIDDLETOWN 
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B. C. Circulation in a 
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Dense coverage! Com- 
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thorough, and consequently advertising results assured. 
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These three newspapers, completely 
covering North and Central Louisiana, 
East Texas and South A\rkansas, 
congratulate Editor & Publisher upon 
the successful completion of 50 years 
of service to the newspapers and 
newspaper men of America and 


extend best wishes for the future... 


Represented Nationally by 
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Editor 


JIM CROWN, REVERED CITY EDITOR, 
NOW A “CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN” 





“Forget It,”” Says Country’s Best-Known City Editor When Admir- 
ing Old-Timers Seek to Exhume His Colorful Past—Has 
Served New Orleans States 14 Years 





HE Jim Crown stories are classics 
in city-rooms all over the United 
States, but Jim Crown, prehistoric, god- 
like city editor of the game as it was, 
the last of his tribe, “r’ars back” in 
his chair at the New Orleans (La.) 
States now and says “forget it.” 
“That’s all behind me now,” says 
Jim, “I have become a Christian gen- 

















James E. “Jim” Crown 

And besides, I'd like to have 
a story I can send to the dean of the 
law school at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and to my uncle. 

“Those other stories they tell about 
me are all right for the city room, but 
let’s just forget them.” 

James E. Crown was born in the 
county of Fauquier, state of Virginia, 
his father a minister of the gospel, his 
mother a Virginian. They thought he 
ought to be a lawyer; he was a born 
city editor. 

After five years at Randolph-Macon 
College studying law, the newspaper 
game claimed him. During the ensuing 
years he made history on newspapers 
from Chicago to Denver to New York 
and back again. For 36 years he has 
been a newspaperman, and the past 31 
consecutive years he has spent as a 
city editor. 

Jim’s first big scoop was in 1900, dur- 
ing the Boxer rebellion. He was a 
cub in the Hearst bureau in Washing- 
ton, and it so happened that one day 
he was left in charge while Max Ihm- 
ser took the staff to the National Re- 
publican Convention in Philadelphia. 
Jim had one of his hunches, uncanny 
things, and at daybreak he was at the 
home of the Chinese Ambassador, Wu 
Ting Fang. 

His Excellency, too, was an early 
bird. Jim found him mowing his lawn. 

“Here,” said Jim, “you'd better let 

me do that, I’m younger than you.” He 
took the lawn-mower and began to push, 
while his Excellency watched, pleased 
no end. When Jim had finished, the 
diplomat invited him into the house to 
sample some Chinese wine. 
; The legation was buzzing with activ- 
ity. Clerks had worked all night, de- 
coding a dispatch from the Dowager 
Empress concerning the fate of the 
American “foreign devils” the Boxers 
had besieged in the compound at Pe- 
king. 

“I appreciate the wine, your excel- 
lency,” said Jim, “but yoyr debt to me 
for mowing the lawn is not paid until 
you give me a copy of that dispatch.” 

Objections were overcome when Jim 
that of course he would instruct 
his paper not to release anything until 
the Amlassador. had. made his report to 


tleman. 


a 
said 


the Secretary of State of the United 
States. 

He got the copy and put it on five 
wires in sections. It poured into the 
office of the New York Journal, marked 
“hold for release.” 

Then Jim had breakfast. 

Later, he sauntered into the 
office of the Secretary of State, 


outer 
where 


the other Washington correspondents 
were gathered. After a time, Dr. Wu 
appeared. 

“Good morning, Dr. Wu,” said the 
correspondents, “what's new on the 
C ‘hinese situation ? 

‘Good morning, Dr. Wu,” said Jim 
Crown. 

‘Good morning, gentlemen,” said Dr. 

Wu. “I shall have a report to give to 


you after I have presented it to the 
Secretary of State.” 

The door closed behind him. Jim 
said he thought he’d go get a cup of 
coffee. He went to a telephone, called 
the Journal and told them to shoot. 
Then he went back and waited with the 
rest of the correspondents. The Am- 
bassador and the secretary appeared and 
carbon copies of the report of the Dow- 
ager Empress were handed out. Jim 
took one, too. The correspondents 
rushed out. 

They were met by a squad of Western 
Union boys with messages from manag- 
ing editors demanding in no uncertain 
terms to know how the Journal got a 
“— on the Chinese situation. 

Gentlemen,” said one, “I fear 
are harboring a skunk among us.” 

Jim said something about the early 
bird and the worm, and intimated that 
if the others had helped the Ambas- 
sador mow his lawn at 6 a. m., as he 
did, they would have no telegrams from 
managing editors to answer. 

It was in 1912 that Jim Crown was 
given credit for splitting the Republican 
party wide open. As a correspondent 
for the New York World, he inter- 
viewed Uncle Joe Cannon. The veteran 
Republican whip said he wouldn't name 


we 


his yellow dog for William Howard 
Taft. 
The reason Uncle Joe wouldn't 


name his dog after Taft was because the 
then President “tries to make friends 
with everybody.” “When he asked me, 
continued Uncle Joe, “what to do with 
Roosevelt and some of the other dis- 
turbers, I told him he ought to throw 
them out. Instead of that he tried to 
placate them. Now see what Roosevelt 
and that gang are doing to the Republi- 
can party.” 

Many political 
that the interview was the stimulus 
which led Theodore Roosevelt to bolt 
his party, form the Bull Moose organi- 


observers have said 


zation, run against Taft and _ elect 
Wils« yn. 
From New York and Washington, 


Jim went to Chicago. In the old days 
there were five morning newspapers in 
that great newspaper town, and Jim 
worked on them all, generally around 


the City desk. The history he made 
there, with Fuzzy Woodruff, and 
others, while the old Chicago Inter- 


Ocean was at its peak, has been told 
and re-told around a hundred copy 
desks when the paper was abed. 

Jim, back in New York, took a job 
under Charles Chapin, famous city edi- 
tor of the New York World. Irvin S. 
Cobb was on the rewrite staff. He 
soured on New York after a time and 
went back to Chicago. There he trained 
as a cub Robert M. Lee, present city 
editor of the Chicago Tribune. Speak- 
ing of famous men, James Branch Ca- 
bell was a police reporter for Jim in 
Richmond. Emerson Hough worked 
for Jim; so did Stanley Waterloo, Jack 
London, Jack Lait and Opie Read. 

In Denver, he picked Harvey 

(Continued on 
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COVERING THE “WAR BEAT” 
IN FRANCE 
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tion of the departure of the correspon- 
dents from Meaux was in German hands 
in Switzerland before the American 
cars had their first punctures. Late 
that night the American correspondents 
stood about the then Colonel, now Gen. 
Dennis Nolan, in a little hotel room 
in Nancy as he explained the plan of 
battle of St. Mihiel. From that 
moment on the full pressure of Ameri- 
can arms continued, shifting from St. 
Mihiel to the Argonne, which was the 
most difficult and bloodiest battle ever 
fought by an American army. 

Press headquarters for the American 
army were located in five different cities 
and towns during the training and fight- 
ing period. First came Neuichateau, a 
typical little Lorraine town with narrow, 
twisting streets and few accommodations. 
Correspondents had quarters over bar- 
ber shops, in the country hotel, which 
could have been nothing to write home 
about even in peace time, or they drew 
a room from the billeting officer in 
some peasant home. Most of the cold, 
rain and mud stories of the war came 
from Lorraine and they were written 
with deep personal feeling by the news- 
papermen. 

A quick shift to Beauvais followed 
when the First Division moved to Pic- 
ardy, and for the first time two press 
censors’ offices were operating, with 
correspondents on both the Lorraine 
and Picardy fronts. While the line 
was being held, rehearsals were started 
for an attack on the little town of 
Cantigny. French officers and men hid 
in trees and behind rocks as the Amer- 
ican troops who were to make the at- 
tack were shown just how an advance 
should be made. And with great sput- 
tering, the French instructor would in- 
form the American platoon leader that 
he had been wiped out by the concealed 


machine gunners. The capture of Can- 
tigny was actually a minor engagement, 
but it was a demonstration of the at. 
tacking power of American troops 
which was sorely needed for the benetit 
of the Allied armies and people at the 
time. 

The guns of Cantigny had scarcely 
died away when news came of the 
breaking of the French lines and the 
whirlwind advance of the Germans thru 
Chateau Thierry, and on toward Paris, 
The Second Division was just about to 
relieve the tired First in the new Can- 
tigny line, when on an hour’s notice 
the men were loaded into trucks and 
went dashing thru the night to block 
the road to Paris, with the correspon- 
dents hard after them. So close were 
the German lines, and so uncertain the 
fighting, that field press headquarters 
Was in Paris for several days. As the 
advance was definitely stopped and the 
American forces started the memorable 
counter-attack, clearing Belleau Wood, 
headquarters moved forward to Meaux, 
but the dispatches were sent back to 
Paris by motorcycle courier. 

Meaux was deserted for Nancy, 
which served as the base during the St. 
Mihiel operations. American army 
telegraph operators working over 
American lines, appeared at Nancy as 
part of the army’s preparation for the 
attack. The war was getting on. The 
correspondents who had struggled thru 
the early days were overwhelmed with 
the increased transmission facilities, 
Then came the move to Bar le Duc and 
from there the stories of the Argonne 
were written. 

And what about the horrors and 
hardships of “All Quiet on the Western 
Front,” “What Price Glory,” and 
“Farewell to Arms” as compared with 
the war’s news dispatches? All are 
masterful narratives of war as it is, 
but scarcely recruiting or “fighting” 
stories when victory is at stake. We 
might well hope that these stories may 
be told again before the next war, 
rather than after it. 
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The Topeka “Daily Capital Sells 


TOPEKA TRADE TERRITORY 
KANSAS MARKET 


It covers a rich responsive territory, comprising the 
City of Topeka and an immediate trade radius of 70 
influences a population of 


Topeka is the center socially, politically, civicly and 
from a business standpoint of not only the trade 
territory, but of the State as well, Topeka being the 


Average incomes with well distributed buying power, 
coupled with normal standards of living, 
steady demand for products and service appealing to 
the average small town and rural family. 

Equally as important as the high sales possibilities 
of the Topeka market, is the fact that it can be thoroly 
covered by one dominant newspaper for a single 
economical advertising investment. 
20 years the Capital has been first in volume of adver- 
in Topeka. 
trade territory and total. 
of Kansas so to speak, and as such 
is depended upon as the family buying guide. 
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The 3 Eagles LEAD and GAIN While the Second Paper Trails Behind 


The Wichita Eagle gain in local display advertising for the month of June over the 
corresponding month a year ago was over four times greater than Wichita’s second news- 
paper. 


The Wichita Eagle is the only newspaper in Wichita to make a consistent gain each 
month this year in local advertising over its previous records. 


Comparative Sunday Local Advertising Lineage 





Sunday Eagle Second Paper Eagle Lead 
Sunday, June 3, 1934 29323 lines 27526 lines 1797 lines 
Sunday, June 10, 1934 33884 lines 26334 lines 7550 lines 
Sunday, June 17, 1934 26954 lines 26707 lines 247 lines 
Sunday, June 24, 1934 30386 lines 20943 lines 9443 lines 
Total Sunday Local Display 120547 lines 101510 lines 19037 lines 


The Sunday Eagle’s gain for June this year was 30,246 agate lines over the same month last vear. 


The Sunday Eagle’s lead over the second Sunday paper in local display during the month of 
June is equal to eight full pages. 


Comparative Evening Local Advertising Lineage 


Classified 
78,939 lines 
56,701 lines 


Local Display 
297,931 lines 
296,427 lines 


Total Local 
376,870 lines 
353,128 lines 


The Evening Eagle, June 1934 
The Second Paper, June, 1934 








The Evening Eagle Leads 1,504 lines 22,238 lines 23,742 lines 


The Evening Eagle gain in local display advertising for the month of June 1934 was 8,210 
inches or 60 per cent over the same month one year ago. 


The Evening Eagle’s gain of 8,210 inches is the greatest gain ever made by The Wichita Eve- 
ning Eagle in any one month in its history. This is a new high record. 


Comparative Sunday and Evening Local Lineage 





Local Display Classified Total Local 

é The Sunday and Evening Eagle, June , 1934 418,478 lines 98,375 lines 516,853 lines 
! Second Sunday and Evening Paper, June, 1934 397,937 lines 77,741 lines 475,678 lines 

, The Sunday and Evening Eagle Leads 20,541 lines 20,634 lines 41,175 lines 


PLEASE NOTE:—The Morning Eagle local display, classified advertising lineage 
is not included in the above figures. 


The Wichita Eagle Is FIRST In Wichita 


























/ First in volume of local display published--- 
First in number of want ads and classified lineage carried--- 
GAINS! GAINS! GAINS! 5 : - ‘ " ° 
; First in city, suburban and total circulation--- 
The Sunday, Morning and Evening om . - 
Eagles all made substantial gains in First In results for the advertiser--- 
Advertising lineage in June over the +s : : : 
sheds tennis cet an ade First in exclusive evening readers---and 
i] 
First in reader confidence and acceptance. 
44 . 








The Wichita Eagle Reader Confidence and 
Results Makes Possible This Announcement 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY, SOLE AGENTS FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Graybar Building, New York City; General Motors Building, Detroit; State National Life Building, St. Louis; Rhodes-Haverly Building, Atlanta; 
723 Mercantile Building, Dallas; National Fidelity Life Building, Kansas City, Mo.; 433 South Spring Street, Los Angeles; Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 
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GAZING THROUGH “THE EAST WINDOW 


(Continued from page 142) 








On April 22, this two-column head: 
SPAIN MUST CHOOSE 
PEACE OR HELL 
BEFORE SATURDAY 


On April 29, this, set four columns: 


AND SPAIN CHOOSES 


On May 4, three columns: 


—AND SPAIN GOT WAR 


ComMoporE DEewey’s AMERICAN 
FLEET ANNIHILATES THE 
SPANISH FLEET IN Ma- 
NILA HARBOR 


The Herald’s reputation as “Am- 
erica’s model weekly” was gained dur- 
ing the early years of the present cen- 
tury when it was appearing in a 20-page 
tabloid format. It adopted halftones 


almost as soon as they became practi- 
cal, and repeatedly was the first weekly 
newspaper in the country to accept new 
mechanical ideas. 

During the 19 years, from 1889 to 
1908, that Walter Williams edited the 
Herald, he did not confine his journalis- 
tic efforts to the one _ publication, 
though he wrote prolifically for it 
always. From 1897 to 1899 he also 
edited the St. Louis Presbyterian; 
from 1898 to 1902, the Jefferson City 
(Mo.) Daily State Tribune; and in the 
same period established the Missouri 
Editor, a magazine for publishers that 
became especially noted for its exposé 
of fake advertisements. He quit the 
Herald in 1908 to become dean of the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Missouri; in 1930 he became presi- 
dent of the university, still retaining his 
status as dean. E. W. Stephens, pub- 
lisher of the once-famous Herald died 
in 1931. 

The lineal descendant of the Herald 
that once was “America’s model 
weekly,” is the present Columbia (Mo.) 
Herald-Statesman, one of three Boone 
County, Missouri, newspapers now 
published under the direction of the 
classes in country newspaper produc- 
tion at the University of Missouri. 





THE UNIVERSAL MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 140) 








lines of industry. Twenty-five of these 
advertisers curtailed their newspaper 
advertising effort in 1931 and suffered a 
loss in earnings of 74% compared with 
1930. On the other hand twenty-five of 
these advertisers which maintained or 
increased their newspaper expenditures 
in 1931, suffered an earnings loss of 
only 7% compared with the year pre- 
ceding—a very favorable showing con- 
sidering the falling off in business as a 
whole. 

In addition to this encouraging proof 
of newspaper advertising as an effective 
sales tool, the experience of national ad- 
vertisers in recent years has pointed to 
the great number of advantages, and the 
variety of uses, which this medium has 
to offer. The Bureau of Advertising 
has just issued a study called “The 
Sales Curve Rises” in which a represen- 
tative group of national advertisers tell, 
in their own words, how the newspaper 
medium fitted their particular selling 
needs. Flexibility, enabling the adver- 
tiser to spot the profitable markets and 
make his copy timely, is the asset most 
often cited in this forum. But selling 
ingenuity coupled with the amazing 
adaptability of the newspaper medium, 
has developed many more. 

We find a coal distributor who has 
bridged the gap between customer in- 
terest and sales by listing dealers’ names 
and telephone numbers in his copy, city 
by city. An ice cream manufacturer 


“spots” the heat waves and scores a 
500 per cent. increase in sales. A sugar 
refiner finds newspapers effective in sell- 
ing dealers and jobbers as well as the 
consumer, A food manufacturer doing 
an exclusive wholesale business sud- 
denly turns to the retail buyer with a 
newspaper campaign and gets “imme- 
diate results”. A cosmetic firm uses 
newspapers to rout the summer slump. 
A building material company “spots” 
the areas where building activity is at 
its greatest. An oil company ties its 
copy in with the news, doing what we 
call “newsvertising”; while another sug- 
gests attractive motor tours for week- 
ends and holidays, varying the copy to 
suit each locality. 

These are only a few among many 
examples. But they illustrate a point 
that I think is of extreme importance 
at this time—and that is the adaptability 
of newspaper advertising to the needs 
of advertisers. I think the future of 
national newspaper advertising is as- 
sured by this growing understanding of 
the many ways in which newspaper ad- 
vertising can be made to pay. All me- 
diums have, and will continue to have, a 
place in the advertising scheme. But 
because newspapers reach everyone who 
is reached by any other medium, they 
will always be the groundwork of a 
well-planned national advertising pro- 
gram. 
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St. Peterssurc Grows 


St. Petersburg, Florida, has not yet reached its half-century mark . . 
* but in the 40 years from 1890 to 1930 the U. S. Census shows a record 


An increase of 14,707 per cent in 40 years is an indication of the dynamic 
. More than 40,000 prosperous citizens, a 
rich back country—and more than 150,000 tourists annually for good 


Remember to include St. Petersburg on your next schedule . . . and 
remember that no outside newspaper has as much as 250 average daily 


ST. PETERSBURG NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Representing 


Represented nationally by Theis-Simpson § Co., and Thos. F. Clark Co. 


40,425! 


Evening Independent 




















THE PROOF OF THE 
PUDDING IS IN 
THE EATING! 


Scranton merchants and general advertisers who 
want to cover the Scranton market continue to use 
The Scranton Times month after month and year 
after year in preference to all other mediums be- 
cause of the results they regularly receive from 
“copy” placed in The Times. 














DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 
THIS YEAR THE TIMES CARRIED 


1,870,935 


MORE LINES 
OF LOCAL ADVERTISING 


513,107 


MORE LINES 
OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


75,572 


MORE LINES 
OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


THAN PRINTED BY ANY OTHER 
SCRANTON DAILY PAPER 











These linage figures tell their own story of 
satisfied advertisers— 


Times Advertising 
Brings Results! 


The Scranton Times has an average Net Paid Circulation of 
over 50,000 Daily, which is far greater than that of all other 
Daily Papers printed or sold in Scranton and Lackawanna 
County combined—including All the New York and Phila- 
delphia Papers coming into this territory. 


The Scranton Times. 
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TQ HE Times-Picayune was founded as The Picayune, January 25th, 

1837. From a dingy printing office in Gravier Street, the first 
thin issue of The Picayune was circulated in the city which then 
boasted a population of 65,000 and had already established its position 
as the seaport of the Mississippi Valley. 


During the decade in which The Picayune was established and 
during the following years many newspapers were launched and many 
failed to stand the test of time, but The Picayune continued publica- 
tion until 1914 when it was merged with The Times-Democrat to form 
The Times-Picayune. 


In the days when affairs of honor were settled beneath the “‘duelling 
oaks,”’ when palatial river-boats plied the Mississippi, when men wore 
tall beaver hats and long coats and ladies wore voluminous skirts and 
tiny bonnets, F. A. Lumsden and George Wilkins Kendall set up the 
type for their first edition, which differed in contents from that of 
the modern newspaper almost as widely as the customs and styles 
of today vary from those of the 1830's. 


The policy rather than the purpose of the publication was 
announced in terse form in the initial issue. ‘There is no doubt that 
if we deserve patronage we shall receive it, and if we do not, the public 
will not extend it,”’ the statement read. 


During the 97 years of publication there has been but one break 
in the continuity of publication. For a period of two months during 
the War Between the States The Picayune suspended publication. 
During those dark days and the period of even greater stress when 
reconstruction battles were being fought, every Southern institution 
seemed doomed and only a handful of them weathered the storm. 
At one time during the latter period The Picayune was forced to issue 
its own currency to continue publication. This was later redeemed by 
the concern. 


Each year since its founding in 1837 has added much to The 
Times-Picayune’s vivid history and offered greater opportunity for 
this newspaper’s service to New Orleans, the South and ¢he nation. 


In endeavoring to aid in improving the condition of its community 
and nation during its career, The Times-Picayune has merely continued 
policies established 97 years ago at its birth. These policies permitted 
The Times-Picayune soon after its establishment to obtain wide recog- 
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Growing with New Orleans 
Since 1837 





nition as a medium for recording the life of New Orleans for the world 
and for presenting the affairs of the world to New Orleans. The Times- 
Picayune’s history is rich with the names of famous writers who have 
been and are associated with its staff. 


* * * * 


On July 18, 1933, The Times-Picayune Publishing Company in- 
creased its opportunity for service by acquiring the New Orleans States, 
which was founded January 3, 1880. By acquirement of an established, 
independent afternoon contemporary, The Times-Picayune, with greater 
responsibilities, obtained opportunity to provide a finer 24-hour news 
service. 

The New Orleans States, an outstanding factor in Southern evening 
journalism for more than half a century, continues as an independent, 
separately staffed, vigorously edited evening newspaper. The Sunday 
States has been consolidated with the Sunday Times-Picayune to form 
“The Times-Picayune New Orleans States.” All the best features of 
both publications are included in the Sunday issue, offering readers one 


of the greatest and most comprehensive Sunday newspapers ever 
published in the South. 


With the larger equipment and increased facilities available under 
the new organization, the States now gives an even better news coverage 
and renders greater service in the New Orleans evening field. 


* * * * 


Through the years since their establishment, as New Orleans grew, 
as the nation grew, The Times-Picayune and the New Orleans States 
have kept pace. New Orleans has grown from a swampy trading 
settlement to one of the great cities of America; The Times-Picayune’s 
and New Orleans States’ growth have placed them among the out- 
standing newspapers of the nation. No one can predict what the next 
ninety-seven years holds in store, but this much is certain: The Times- 
Picayune and New Orleans States, by continuing to fight for what is 
right and serving the best interests of New Orleans and the South, will 
achieve new heights. 





For advertisers, New Orleans’ favorite newspapers—The Times- 
Picayune and New Orleans States—provide the most effective and eco- 
nomical mediums for selling the New Orleans market. 
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JIM CROWN, REVERED CITY EDITOR 


(Continued from page 154) 








Duell, later executive editor of Liberty 
and city editor of the New York Daily 
Vews. Duell was wearing a fur coat 
when Jim saw him on the street. 

“I need a reporter with a fur coat,” 
said Jim. “How about coming to work 
for me?” 

Aiter a few weeks of covering social 
functions to which his fur coat admitted 
him, Duell was sent to cover a church 
meeting. The affair broke up in a row 
in which all the pews were smashed 
and the preacher's nose was_ broken. 
Duell locked all the doors and wouldn't 
let the police in until he had noted the 
name of every person present. 

It was a remarkable beat for Duell. 

Jim has worked on the Norfolk Dis- 


patch, the Washington Times, the 
Hearst bureau in Washington, the 


World bureau in Washington, the Rich- 
mond News, the New York Commer- 
cial, the New York World, the Nor- 
folk Dispatch, the Cleveland Dispatch, 
the Cleveland Press, the New Orleans 
Item, the Austin (Tex.) American, the 
New York World border staff during 
the Mexican trouble in 1916, the Chi- 
cago Examiner, the Denver Times, the 
Denver Republican, the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, the New York Evening IVorld, 


the Chicago Herald-Examiner, the 
Atlanta Constitution, the Memphis 
News, the Chicago Chronicle, the 


Chicago Tribune and the Chicago Jour- 
nal, 

Jim’s still a city editor and has been, 
for the past 14 years, of the New Orleans 
States. For the first time in his life 
he was anchored because the late Col- 
onel Ewing, then owner of the States, 
craftily persuaded him to buy a house. 

Jim Crown’s newspaper comes first, 


before himself, before any man. He 
has no “sacred cows.” Roark Brad- 
ford returned to New Orleans while 


“The Green Pastures” was fresh in its 
triumph on Broadway. Jim asked him 
to interview for the States Black Billy 
Sunday, a Negro evangelist, on the 
story of the famous play. Bradford 
promised. 

Early next morning Jim called him 
up. 
“Where the hell is that interview ?” 
he bellowed. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Crown, coming right 
over,” the great author replied meekly 

“If Rudyard Kipling came to town 
Jim Crown would call him up and say 
‘Mr. Kipling, how about writing 
poem about Senator Long,’” says Meigs 
QO. Frost. Frost is an example of how 
Jim Crown enslaves the men who work 
for him—for 26 years Frost has been 
on a six-month leave of absence from 
the New York Times, and 18 years of 
that period have been spent “working 
for Jim Crown.” 

Last July the Times-Picayune Pub- 


lising Company bought the New Or- 
leans States. Over-night, the news 
room of the States was removed to the 


Times-Picayune building. Many con- 











Cover Northern Indiana and 
Southern Michigan with the 


SouTH BEND 
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Daily Evenings 
and Sunday 
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Publisher 
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tributed to that newspapering feat, but 
Jim Crown led the pack and precisely 
at 9 a. m. that morning the New Or- 
leans States rolled, on time. 

That, in part, is the story of Jim 
Crown, the last of his tribe, a tradition. 
[he city room stories were skipped, be- 
cause Jim asked that it be done. 

“T haven't taken a drink in 18 years,’ 
he said, “just forget what’s behind me.’ 

Jim Crown has become a Christian 
gentleman. 


My First Assignment 

















By CLARK HOWELL 


President and Editor, Atlanta Con- 
stitution 

WAS graduated from the University 

of Georgia, Class 1883, going at once 
to the New York Times as an appren- 
tice reporter, and later to the Phila- 
deplhia Press, where I was assigned to 
the night telegraph desk. 

During the winter of 1883-4 there 
was a general demand among Demo- 
crats throughout the country for the 
renomination of the “old ticket,” Tilden 
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and Hendricks, which the electoral com- 
mission had declared defeated in the 
Presidential campaign of 1876. Uni- 
versal sentiment among the Democrats 
was that the nominees had been “counted 
out.” So overwhelming was the de- 
mand for the renomination of the ticket 
that a word of acquiescence from 
Samuel J. Tilden would have assured 
his nomination. 

Governor Tilden had for months lived 
a secluded life at his home in Gramercy 
Park, New York, and the New York 
newspapers had repeatedly sought to get 
an expression from him without success. 
My father, the late Captain Evan P. 
Howell, then editor-in-chief of the 
Constitution, was an ardent supporter 
of Tilden in the campaign of 1876, and 
was insisting upon the renomination of 
the old ticket. He wrote me at Phiia- 
delphia, sending a letter of introduction 
to Tilden in which he urged him to 
make an announcement consenting to 
the use of his name for the nomination. 

I called on the governor at his Gram- 
ercy Park home, handing the doorman 
my letter of introduction. 

In a few minutes, while waiting in 
the parlor, I heard a limping, shuffling 
walk, and the governor slowly entered 
the room with an apparently partially 
paralyzed arm across his breast, and 
speaking scarcely above a whisper in 
his greeting. 


I told him the purpose of my visit and 
asked him for a statement. He shook 
his head pitifully and his only reply 


was “Look at me—don’t you see it js 
impossible.” I saw at once that the 
talk of the renomination of the “old 


ticket” was at an end. 

I took the first train back to Phila- 
delphia to give my story to the Phila- 
delphia Press, offering it by wire to 
leading newspapers. throughout the. 
country, every one of which accepted it, 
It netted me several hundred dollars, 
and at that time I did not know that 
there was really that much money in 
the country. 

It was the first-page feature of most 
American newspapers the next morning 
and it ended the talk of the nomina- 
tion of the “old ticket.” Cleveland was 
nominated and Governor Tilden died 
shortly after. ; 

This was my first newspaper assign- 
ment. 





1884—FIFTY YEARS AGO—1934 


Joseph Henry Zerbey 
founded the @@« ~-!ZT 
POTTSVILLE, PA. 


EVENING REPUBLICAN 


Now the Dominant Newspaper of th 
, Southern Anthracite Field. 
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The Manufacturers 


Objective . 


The needs of 100 families living in private homes are 100 times greater 
than those living in apartment house homes, 
100 heating plants—100 washing machines—100 radios—100 refrig- 
Invariably you will find in a com- 
munity of private homes hundreds of additional needs for the family. 


erators—100 gas ranges, and so on. 


Your advertising messag: is bound to be productive of results if you 
are certain to reach a majority of private homes. 


THE NASSAU DAILY REVIEW & NASSAU DAILY STAR 
GO DIRECT TO THE HOMES OF NASSAU COUNTY 


99% of the circulation of the Nassau Daily Review and the Nassau 


Daily Star goes to private homes. 


These two non-duplicating circulating newspapers blanket Metropolitan 
Long Island, New York, a one hundred and fifty million dollar super- 
Seldom is the manufacturer offered the opportunity 
to deliver his message to such a vast audience of families in private 


cultivated market. 


homes who have the ability to buy 








EXECUTIVE OFFICES: REVIEW BUILDING, ROCKVILLE ( ENTRE, NASSAU COUNTY, NEW YORK 


100 private homes nced 
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FIRST JOURNALISM SCHOOLS SCORNED 


University of Hard Knocks Was Only One Recognized by Editors When General Lee Founded First 
Courses—Now 171 Schools Offer Instruction—Editors Cooperate 


By BARNETT FINE, MLS. 
Staff, Teachers College, Columbia University 


[URING the past half century, a tre- 
mendous growth has taken place in 
the instruction of journalism in this 
country. It is a far cry from that time 
to the training of the newspaperman of 
today, from the editors who believed 
that only the battlefield could develop a 
soldier, and only the stains of printer’s 
ink could make an editor. 

To the South belongs the credit of 
doing the first pioneer work in jour- 
nalism instruction. Immediately after 
the Civil War, with the coming of the 
reconstruction period, bringing bitter ill- 
will between two sections of an em- 
battled land, the defeated leader of the 
Southern armies turned his face towards 
peace. General Robert E. Lee, idol of 
the Confederacy in victory or defeat, 
determined to help rebuild peace. Re- 
fusing more lucrative offers, he accepted 
the position of president of Washington 
Cojlege, now known as Washington and 
Lee University. 

Gen. Lee believed that one of the 


chief essentials in the restoration of 
peace was educated and _ responsible 
editors. He thought long and carefully 


upon methods of developing an intelli- 
gent press, and thought, why not train 
editors the way doctors or lawyers are 
trained? Accordingly, on March 30, 
1869, he sent this recommendation to 
the trustees of his college: 

g | beg leave to submit for your con- 
sideration . . the proposition recom- 
mending the instruction of 50 scholar- 
ships for young men proposing to make 
printing and journalism their life work 
and profession.” 

Acting on this suggestion, the trus- 
tees adopted this resolution: 

“Resolved, that the board of trustees 
be requested to authorize the faculty to 
appoint to scholarships not ex- 
ceeding 50 in number, young men in- 
tending to make practical printing and 
journalism their business in life, such 
scholarships to be free from tuition and 
college fees . . .” 

Carrying this project still further, the 
college sent out, Aug. 19, 1869, a circu- 
lar letter announcing these free scholar- 
ships to boys of character above the age 
of 15. Major John J. Lafferty, editor 
of the Virginia Gazette. formerly an 
officer in the Confederate Army, offered 
the use of his printing office where “a 
limited number of boys can receive in- 
struction.” In the summer of that year 
Major Lafferty joined the faculty, be- 
conting “Superintendent of Instruction 
in Typography and Stenography.” 

Notices of the journalism course ap- 
peared in the Washington catalogue 
until 1878. While Gen. Lee had a far- 
seeing idea, he found himself much 
On all sides he re- 


ahead of his day. 


Dean Walter Williams 











General Robert E. Lee 


ceived ridicule and scorn, being laughed 
out of court by active newspapermen. 
Henry Watterson, editor of the Lowis- 
ville Courier-Journal remarked : “There 
is but one school of journalism and that 
is a well conducted newspaper office.” 

Similarly, Frederic Hudson, managing 
editor of the New York Herald, could 
not see how schools of journalism could 
be made serviceable. “The only place 
where one can learn to be a journalist 
is in a great newspaper office,” he said. 

“One of the best schools of journal- 
ism is at the printer’s case,” William 
Hyde, editor of the Missouri Republican 
echoed, while E. L. Godkin, editor of 
the Nation, pointed out the absurdity of 
“establishing a special chair or opening 
a special class of journalism in colleges.” 
James Gordon Bennett of the Herald 
contended that his own paper was the 
best school for journalists. 

Only one newspaper editor came to 
the defense of Gen. Lee—Whitelaw Reid 
of the New York Tribune. He pre- 
sented in a lecture entitled “The School 


Prof. W. G. Bleyer 


of Journalism” at New York Univer- 
sity, April 4, 1872, the first detailed pro- 
gram of what should be taught to jour- 
nalists. Eight fundamental courses 
must be included in a well-balanced pro- 
fessional school, Mr. Reid declared, i 
upholding his thesis that this instruc- 
tion could succeed. 

No man should think himself fit for 
journalism without some adequate 
knowledge of the history of the political 
parties of his own country, the editor 
said, Furthermore, the student of jour- 
nalism should have a comprehensive 
knowledge of the entire history of the 
United States, an acquaintance with the 
general history of the world, and a gen- 
eral knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Common Constitutional and 
International Law; he should have 
courses on logic, modern languages, the 
principles of criticism and political econ- 
omy 

, D. White, president of Cor- 

nell University, accepted Whitelaw 
Reid’s contention that colleges should 
consider journalism as being within their 


Dr. Talcott Williams 





realm of learning. On May 29, 
he said: 

“I have long wished to establish gen- 
eral and special courses in our colleges 
and universities with reference to those 
contemplating journalism as their pro- 
fession in life’ He suggested that jour- 
nalism candidates receive a “Certificate 
in Journalism” in addition to the bac- 
calaureate degree. 

Although Dr. White’s project failed 
to materialize, he did succeed in getting 
several lecturers, notably Charles E. 
Fitch of Rochester, to address the stu- 
dents on ager subjects. Later, 
when Charles K. Adams became presi- 
dent of Cornell, a more favorable op- 
portunity arose to fulfill Dr. White’s 
program. In the fall of 1888, Prof. 
Brainard Smith, a member of the Eng- 
lish department, organized a journalism 
division. At the end of the first year 
Dr. Adams declared: “there can be no 
question whatever that the course has 
been beneficial,” yet at the end of the 
second year, all journalism courses were 
dropped. The ground was not yet ripe 
for the growth of journalism in Ameri- 
can universities. 

The newspapers crowed loud and glee- 
fully at the early demise of the Cornell 
venture. Said the Baltimore Sun: 

“Journalism is above all others a pro- 
fession in which theory counts for next 
to nothing and experience is every- 
thing. In fact, a ‘school’ which pro- 
fesses to graduate the student in this 
high art and mystery may do him more 
harm than good, because it may give 
him false ideas and teach him false 
methods which he will have to unlearn 
when he gets into real newspaper life.” 

Despite Cornell’s failure, and despite 
the scorn of many a self-made editor, 
the vision of a training ground for 
newspapermen did not die. Eugene M. 
Camp, of the Philadelphia Times edi- 
torial staff, determined to organize a 
school of journalism at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Speaking at the first 
annual reunion of the Wharton School’s 
Alumni Association, on March 27, 1888, 
he urged, in a paper entitled “Journal- 
ists: Born or Made?” the establishment 
of a School of Journalism. “At present 
there is no place in this country where 
the student attention is given to jour- 
nalism as a distinct study, save in the 
newspaper offices, where careful pre- 
paratory work is manifestly impos- 
sible,” he said. 

Camp continued his fight for a School 

of Journalism, but not until 1893 did the 


1875, 


University take any action. An an- 
nouncement, stating that journalism 
courses would begin Sept. 20 of that 


year, revealed that: “The University 
of Pennsylvania has decided to establish 
(Continued on page 200) 
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W... E. W. Scripps started “The Penny 


Press” at Cleveland in 1878, most newspapers were bitterly 
partisan political organs. Independence was extremely rare. 
The founding of The Press at Cleveland was coincidental 


with the beginning of an independent press in this country. 


ertainly, no man of his times, publisher or 
statesman, contributed so greatly to the present status of in- 


dependent thought, expression and action. 
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carried this editorial expression of the policies which were to 








= govern the Mother-paper of what has become the Scripps- 
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~ Howard newspaper organization: 
| 3 ' “We have no politics in the sense of the word as commonly f 
po used. We are not Republican, not Democrat, not Greenback ‘ 
o8 

i and not Prohibitionist. We simply intend to support good | , 
sic . 
— men and condemn bad ones, no matter what party they be- 
<§ 

OF 

4 | long to. 
“5 ‘ We shall tell no lies about persons or policies for love, 

' malice or money. It is no part of a newspaper's business to 
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Ni array itself on the side of this or that party, or fight, lie or 

ha | wrangle for it.” 
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ocial and industrial conditions in 1878 were 


far different from what they are now. No man contributed more 
to changing them for the better than E. W. Scripps by open- 
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ing up the new field of independent journalism. 


nd even in 1878, he was planning not a 
single newspaper but a Great INsTITUTION that would endure 


and steadily expand in influence throughout the years. 
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n January 3, 1881, another “Penny Paper” 


was founded—the newspaper today known as the Cincinnati 


Post. Under the editorial direction of E. W. Scripps, The Post 


led the people of Cincinnati through a long, hard fight against 


political corruption. That the vigor of this newspaper remains 


unimpaired today is indicated by many public service achieve- 


ments including the establishment of the Manager Form of 


Government. As a result, Cincinnati has become one of the 


best managed cities in the United States. 
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I. has been truly said of E. W. Scripps that he | é 
HONEST, SINCERE SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY; NO 





ENTANGLING ALLIANCES. 


policies espoused by those original Penny Papers of Cleveland 
and Cincinnati: 


title and obligation. The 24 Scripps-Howard newspapers of 
today to a large degree owe their success to the fundamental 


practically freed the American press from its slavery to party 
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ne of the early editorials ran thus: 


“The newspaper should simply present all the facts the editor 
is capable of obtaining concerning man and measures before 
the bar of the public, and then, after discharging his duty as 
a witness, be satisfied to leave the jury in the case —the pub- 


lic—to find a verdict.” 


TL... principle is crystallized today in the 
Scripps-Howard motto: “GIVE LIGHT—AND THE PEOPLE WILL FIND THEIR 


OWN WAY.”’ 
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ti Post) was started in 1890. 


birthday. The Sun, however, was not purchased by E. W. Scripps} 
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was established, the San Diego Sun was celebrating its third 


It was purchased by Scripps-Howard in 1923. 
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N....... Hundred and Three marked the start- 
ing of the San Francisco News. The Akron Press (now known 


as the Akron Times-Press) this year was celebrating its fourth 





birthday. In 1903, the Toledo News & BEE were purchased and 


consolidated and the following year the Columbus CITIZEN was 


purchased. Each paper purchased and added to the group was 
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T.. Scripps-Howard organization entered 
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upon another period of expansion in 1906. Among the news- 
papers started during this year were: The Memphis Press, the 


Evansville Press, The Denver Express, the Oklahoma News. 


T... was the year of the great conflagration 
in San Francisco, following which not a newspaper office was 
left standing. The San Francisco News was the first news- 


paper in the stricken city to resume news service. During the 


fire, the Daily News men had been feverishly digging under 


the press-room floor to bury and protect the linotypes and 
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other equipment . . . making possible early resumption of 


publication. 
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to special righteousness, but they do believe they can build 


better newspapers because they are free agents ... because 
they can present all of the day’s news with the simplicity and 


papers are owned and controlled from within, by the men who 
honesty that spring from LIBERTY. 
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he NeEwsPAPER ENTERPRISE ASSOCIATION, estab- 


lished in 1907, is the greatest newspaper activity of its kind. 
N. E. A. Service, Inc. now serves more than 7OO newspapers, 
in addition to the 24 Scripps-Howard newspapers, with news, 


features, pictures and other material. 


L. addition to world-wide news service, the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers are served by the leased wire of the 
Scripps-HowaArD NeEwsPAPER ALLIANCE, an exclusive wire com- 
munication specializing in national and international topics. The 


Scripps-Howarp NewspaAPerR ALLIANCE was established in 1918. 
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T.. Houston Press was established in 191] 


and is today one of the outstanding newspapers of Texas. 


©... any Scripps-Howard newspaper today 


| ep and see how accurately it is keyed to the modern note. Crisply, 


vigorously, briefly ... the high points of the news stand out in 


bold relief. Note how much of it is good news, useful news, 


constructive news. Note the space devoted to economics, to 


the news of science, to finance. 
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Bios. period of Scripps-Howard expansion 


came in 1921 with the birth of the Fort Worth Press, the Wash- 


ington News and the Knoxville News, now the News-Sentinm. g 


During this year the Birmingham Post was also started and in 


the following year the Youngstown TELEGRAM and the Indianapolis 


TIMES were purchased. The El Paso Post, now the HERALD-Post, 


was established in 1922. 
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n most cities, life is so complex that the aver- 


age person has little idea where to go to get things done. The 


newspaper that BEFRIENDS him in the problems that arise daily is 


sure to win his friendship and confidence. 


esponsiveness to advertising is assured when 


circulation is built on reader-service. Scripps-Howard News- 


papers are deep in the hearts of the people. 
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Howard newspaperswas widely recognized as exercising astimu- 
lating, formative influence not only on American journalism but i 


also on the economic, governmental and cultural life of America. 


| significance of what had been begun was 


now being more understood and appreciated. And the world of 
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business began to understand that a newspaper attains its great- 
est usefulness to its advertisers only when it is steadfastly 


faithful to its readers. 
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L. 1923, Robert Scripps and Roy Howard be- 
came interested in a fight by a game editor to save himself from 
being wiped out by the political bosses he was fighting in New 


Mexico. They were using allied banking and political interests 


to accomplish their ends. Scripps-Howard purchased controlling 






interest in the paper, the Albuquerque TriBunE, freeing Carl 







Magee, the fighting editor, from debt and telling him to go ahead 


and run the paper as he saw fit in the public service. 
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L. November 1926, Scripps-Howard (having 





purchased the Akron Times the year before and consolidated it 
with the Akron Press) purchased four newspaper properties 
within a single week. The Memphis News-Scimitar was pur- 
chased and consolidated with the Memphis Press as the Press- 


Scimitar. The Knoxville Sentinel was bought and consolidated 


with the News as the News-SeEnrTIne.. 


T.. Denver newspapers were bought — the 
Rocky Mountain News and the Evening News, merging with the 
Express. The Evening News was sold in 1928 and the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper of Denver today is the Rocky Mountain 


News, morning and Sunday. 
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Pa. the greatest drama in the history of 
American journalism was enacted early in 1931 when the New 
York World institution, which included the morning, the evening 


| ' and the Sunday WorRLD newspapers, became consolidated with 





the Scripps-Howard institution through purchase by the New 


' York Telegram, to become the WorLD-TELEGRAM. 
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@ “‘No forceful Editorial Page can expect to command universal 
‘ { : ‘ approval. The most it can hope for is a reputation for honesty, 
Bonses 
f BZ] 1 sincerity and disinterested public service. And that we have | ! 
, a i } been accorded to a degree which, very frankly, constitutes our 
fo8* i 
fof greatest pride of accomplishment to date.’’—Excerpt from a 
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letter by Roy W. Howard, Editor of the World-Telegram, 
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Tose 24 independent, well-edited newspapers, 
all adhering to the fundamental editorial policy of sincere pub- 


lic service are leagued in 


THE SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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Toledo . 
Columbus . 


Total Daily Circulation 
Total Sunday Circulation 


Akron . 
Birmingham. 
Memphis . 
Houston . 
Youngstown . 
Fort Worth . 


Oklahoma City . 


Knoxville . 
El Paso . 
San Diego . 
Evansville . 


Albuquerque. 


. Times-Press (E&S) 
. Post (E) 

. Press-Scimitar (E) 
. Press (E) 

. Telegram (E) 

. Press (E) 

. News (E&S) 








. News-Sentinel (E&S) 





. Herald-Post (E) 
. Sun (E) 

. Press (E&S) 

. Tribune (E) 





1,915,630 
550,811 
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o national advertisers, Scripps-Howard offers 


advantages UNIQUE in the newspaper world .. . 24 metropolitan 


newspapers, covering 24 great buying centers, with a nation- 


wide UNIFORMITY of circulation. For Scripps-Howard newspapers 


have a common honesty of purpose. They are alike in their free- 


dom from dictation and outside control—in their completeness 


of resources—in their coverage of news, in their dedication to 


fearless public service. 
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Py osvecieing in Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
is profitable national advertising because of the superb editorial 
back ground and because the circulation is concentrated where 


greatest profit can be made from sales. 













Pictured on this and the foregoing pages are 
news-events and scenes which contrast the Old 
and New . . . and which emphasize the progress 


achieved in many fields during the past fifty years. 


Again we offer congratulations to EpiToR & 
PuBLisHER for its outstanding services to American 


Journalism during Half a Century of Progress. 


THE SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
230 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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WHERE FOOLS AND ANGELS TREAD 


News Cameramen of “Jimmy” Hare’s Day and the Century’s Turn Fought Each Other and 
Everyone Else for Picture Beats—Some Early Heroes 
By POWELL GULICK 


HOUGH the “movies” hate to 
admit it, the news cameraman is 
the granddaddy of the news reel. 

The “still” cameraman was the 
pioneer in the gathering of news photo- 
graphs. He was the one who was 
buftetted about. He it was who in the 
early days of the “game” was insulted, 
and even assaulted. He took it all with 
a grin. Once in a while, even the 
worm will turn, and when the photog- 
rapher turned, after he was insulted or 
assaulted, there was many a fine shin- 
dig. Of course, when this happened, 
the city desk perhaps did not get the 
photograph it needed for the next edi- 
tion. Perhaps the city desk was called 
on to get the photographer out of the 
hoosegow. 

In those days, he never dreamed there 
would come a time when he would hob- 
nob with royalty, and go places where 
only fools and angels would think of 
going. To get the proper perspective, 
let’s turn back the pages of newspaper 
history to the year 1890. 

Harrison was President. The Statue 
of Liberty was four years old. The 
Brooklyn Bridge was seven years old. 
The Blizzard of 1888 was still fresh in 
the memory of everyone. Horse cars 
were the mode of rapid transit. There 
were even laws enacted for the protec- 
tion of pedestrians against the speedy 
bicyclists who cluttered up the roads. 

New York had a few newspapers. 
There was a youngster named Frank A. 
Munsey who was publishing the Golden 
Argosy. Frank Tousey was publishing 
the nickel thrillers. “Noname” was 
writing the scientific stories that later 
came to pass. He conceived the robot 
and the iron horse long before they be- 
came realities. His stories of naviga- 
tion in the clouds in airships were read 
in many a kerosene-lighted attic. Photo- 
engraving was then only about ten 
years old. No real attempts were being 
made to illustrate the news of the day 
through the medium of the camera. 
Fast lenses and fast paper had not yet 
been fully developed. Slow lenses and 
gas light paper were used by the photo- 
graphic trade. 

Currier & Ives were just about get- 
ting ready to pass out of the picture as 
the “Print Makers to the American 
People.” Harper’s and Leslie’s and the 
old Police Gazette were the popular 
picture papers. Bonner’s old Ledger 
was doing a land office business. Laura 
Jean Libby was turning out best sellers 
by the carload. The Munro Publishing 
Company was coining money with its 
Family Fireside Companion and love 
stories by Mrs. W. E. D. Eden. 








One day there walked into the office 
of Leslie’s a youngster named Hare. 
He had just arrived from England. 
He had a “magic box” and he said he 
knew how to do things with it. That 
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One day, Mr. Schleicher pressed a 
button that called Jimmie Hare from 
the dark rooms into the office. “Hop 
down to Cuba,” said the Old Man, “and 
let’s tell the world in pictures what’s 











was just about the time folks were sing- 
ing a song called “Up Came Johnny 
with His Camera.” They must have 
been referring to Hare. Editor 
Schleicher on Leslie’s was a good lis- 
tener, but Jimmie was a better sales- 
man. 

He sold himself to the “Old Man.” 
Leslie’s began printing the photographs 
Jimmie made with his “magic box.” 
Then Mr. Hearst bought the old 


Morning Journal and the Advertiser. 
At once, the town sat up and began to 
take notice. 
ing in Cuba. 


There was trouble brew- 
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The marriage of Vivian Gould and Lord Decies attracted all the camera hounds 


of the day. 
the W orld. 
third from right, 


The derby at the left is resting on the head of Frank Ryberg of 
The fur-capped young man is H. F. Pace. The moustached fellow, 
is Old Bill Ironsides, well-known “sports” cameraman. 


The shooting of Mayor Gaynor, August, 1910. Famous news picture snapped 
by William Warneke, New York World photographer. 


going on down there on that island.” 

Mr. Hearst assembled a lot of fel- 
lows who said they knew everything 
about photography. They began bring- 
ing in pictures for the Hearst papers. 
Jimmie Hare’s first pictures from Cuba 
came into the office of Leslie’s and 
when they were reproduced in that pub- 
lication with its enormous circulation, 
everyone in America was thrilled. Then 
the Maine was sent to the bottom. 
Then came the war. It lasted just a 
few months. 

News photography as we know it to- 
day was born. Every enterprising 


newspaper began equipping its own dark 


rooms and hiring its own staff of 
cameramen. What the reporter did 
with his note book and pencil, the 


cameraman did with his camera, his 
cloth, his tripod and his lens. A new 
era in newspaperdom had arrived and 
the first camera war correspondents 
were born. 

There were no picture syndicates 
then. Underwood & Underwood were 
making stereoscopic pictures. News- 
paper editors would call on them for 


‘ pictures to illustrate stories about far- 


where Underwood had 
operators. George Grantham Bain was 
sending out feelers to news editors 
about a little service he had in mind. 
Then along came a couple of young- 
sters named Brown. They had been 
circulation managers on Harper’s. They 
saw the possibilities of news pictures 
and went into the business under the 
trade name Brown Brothers. Then 
came the American Press. After that, 
there were many battles fought on the 
streets by the photographers represent- 
ing the various agencies. Photog- 
raphers began to be seen everywhere 
on big stories. They were the town 
pest. 

To the police they were joy kill- 
ers. To the public in general, they 
were anything that was bad and un- 
holy. They were the kind of pests no 
one could shoo otf a story. 

There were such fellows as Old Bill 
Ironside, later known to every baseball 
player in America. He was the first 
photographer to go to the training 
camps with the ball players. There 
was Hypo Reid, Huey O'Neill, Kane, 
Sullivan, Wade Mountfortt, who later 
won the distinction of being the only 
photographer in the United States to 
receive the Distinguished Service Cross. 
There was Levick, who specialized in 
sports, and Rosenfeld, who specialized 
in marine subjects. There was “Cactus 
Bill” Hearfield, and Ance Wallace, the 
first man to make a photograph from 
the submerging deck of a diving sub- 
marine. * 

There was Gene Boyd, who with Cac- 
tus Bill, covered the little troubles we 
had in Mexico with Villa. There was a 
fellow named Smith, who hated his 
front name Hank, and changed it to 
“Justanother.” There was Hass. There 
was Pop Blauvelt, who later went to 
South America with Roosevelt. There 
was Carl Fassold, a demon on the golf 
links. There was Old Man Nessersohn, 
who was the expert wild animal photog- 


(Continued on page 212) 


off countries 














Jimmie Hare, dean of news photographers and one of the first camera war 
correspondents, covering the launching of the old battleship Florida a score 


of years ago. 


Jimmie Hare is the man in a light overcoat, second from the 


left, who is turning to look at the camera. 
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went over to the Missouri shore and 
promoted himself into a job as a staff 
reporter. He did three men’s work and 
got three men’s experience. He learned 
the meaning of “scoop” and the thrill 
that it brings to the newshawk. Big- 
ger cities down the river called him 
first Memphis, then Louisville. He 
was five years from London and had just 
turned twenty-one when he jumped, 
dusty and travel worn, off a train at 
Chicago. 

Directly from the station Keeley 
made for the office of the Tribune and 
within two hours was out again a re- 
porter on assignment. 

That year a cattle rustlers’ war in 
Wyoming gave Keeley his first spec- 
tacular opportunity. He arrived at the 
town of Douglas to find that a reporter 
for another Chicago paper was ahead oi 
him. One telegraph wire served the 
region. Keeley blandished the telegraph 
operator and impressed him with Chi- 
cago generosity Then off to the cattle 
war, Keeley hired a team and buck- 
board and drove north sending back 
stories and keeping the wire cut be- 
hind him that no other account might 
reach Chicago He had begun a lone 
wolf career of reporting. Back in Chi- 
cago, where in that day telephones were 
few, he evolved a technique of putting 
them out of commission by puncturing 
the transmitter diaphragms with a lead 
pencil, thereby rendering them useless 
to competing reporters. 

Keeley was not long a reporter on 
the street for the Tribune. He became 
night city editor in 1892, the year be- 
fore the Chicago Columbian Exposi- 
tion opened, and in 1898 R. W. Patter- 
son made him managing editor, exact- 
ing, so the story runs, a promise “never 
to suppress a story.” The promise was 
hardly necessary. 

Within the year what Chicago news- 
papers came to call “Keeley Luck” be- 
gan. Ed Harden, one time financial 
writer for the Tribune, was early in 
1898 setting forth on a cruise around 
the world. “Just in case something 
happens” and mayhap to get him port 
courtesies, he carried letters of com- 
mission as special correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune and its then news ally, 
the New York World. A thirty-word 
commercial dispatch from the wily Har- 
den beat out all official reports and cor- 
respondent dispatches and delivered to 
the Tribune’s New York correspondent 
sitting in a four o’clock in the morning 
poker game in the World Building on 
Park Row the first and exclusive news 
of Admiral Dewey’s victory in the naval 
engagement in Manila Bay. There was 
a dog-watch on the direct leased wire 
from the World to the Tribune and in 
a moment the message was in Keeley’s 
hands, which was three o’clock in the 
morning in Chicago. Keeley went to 
work on the telephone calling all 
Washington officialdom and giving the 
news and collecting comment, while the 
staff re-made the paper with maps and 
library material bearing on the battle 
and its scene. Meanwhile office boys 
on bicycles were sent racing to recall 
the Tribune’s delivery wagons with the 
papers enroute to the stands and sub- 
scribers. A new paper with the great- 
est scoop in Chicago newspaper his- 
tory, from the beginning to now, went 
out as dawn was breaking over Lake 
Michigan. The essential job was Ed 
Harden’s, but Keeley knew what to do 
with the news when he got it. So did 
several other editors who did not get it. 

The next year Mr. Keeley, in pur- 
suit of news and challenge to public 
attention, rendered what will most 
ably stand as his one great edit 
service of the Republic—the “ 
Fourth.” The evening of July 4, 1899, 
he was at home at the bedside of a 
small daughter, who was desperately ill. 
Outside all of Chicago boomed and 
reared with fireworks. The din was a 
torture to the little sick girl. Her 
father was over-wrought with despair 
and the fear that the fiendish ise 
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might cost his child her life. At the 
telephone he shouted orders to the Trib- 
une news desk to collect figures on 
Fourth of July accidents from thirty 
cities and collate the total in a news 
presentation of this patriotic madness. 
That Fourth of July, so the Tribune’s 
tables showed, had cost the United 
States more lives than the battle losses 
of the Spanish-American war. The 
Tribune followed the story the next 
Fourth of July and presently other 
newspapers of power across the nation 
took up the cause. Eight years later 
the mortality and casualty figures were 
one-tenth those of 1899, and today the 
“Sane Fourth” is the accepted Fourth 
for the United States. 

Again Keeley, the reporter-extraor- 
dinary, found opportunity when Presi- 
dent William McKinley lay dying of an 
assassin’s bullet in September of 1901. 
For a week the President lay in the 
valley of the shadow. The night of 
the thirteenth Keeley arrived at the 
opinion that McKinley would not live 
to see the dawn. He held the presses 
in the middle of the night and for forty 
minutes sat at the telephone connected 
with Buffalo, waiting, waiting. “No 
change,” the reports kept coming. 
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announced “McKinley is dead.” This 
was again a Tribune scoop. 

Because of its technical appeal to 
newspaper men it is probable that so 
long as pages are printed from metal it 
will be remembered that when the Iro- 
quois theatre burned, killing some hun- 
dreds of its audience, Keeley covered 
the Tribune’s first page with the names 
of the victims and carried the story of 
what happened inside. He knew that 
Chicago knew what had happened, and 
where, but that when the Tribune came 
around the big question was “it hap- 
pened to whom?” 

Two years later the evening the news 
of the San Francisco earthquake was 
flashed over the continental wires. I 
was taking assignment from Charles I. 
Blood, night city editor of the Kansas 
City Times, and Henry Schott, manag- 
ing editor, rolled in from dinner at the 
University Club to make his standard 
inquiry: “What’s news, Charlie? 

Mr. Blood, true to ritual form for 
this routine and occasion, shifted his 
chew, drew a fine bead on the cuspidor 
for his sector on the editorial dais and 
fired, a bullseye. “Oh, not a hell of a 
lot, Henry—but they’ve_had an earth- 
quake that’s wiped out Frisco. 


served Schott. “Let’s get on the Chi- 
cago wire and see what he’s doing.” 

The great Keeley-the-reporter classic 
is the oft told Stensland story, oft told 
and only half told. But be assured it 
will stay told here, too, but not so 
piano as to the essential fact. 

In early August, 1906 the Milwaukee 
Avenue State Bank, Paul O. Stensland, 
president, failed. The $2,000,000 life 
savings of the immigrant northwest side 
went with the failure. On August 9 
the Tribune hit with an exclusive story 
from the cashier, who told all, or all 
that he could. The Tribune steadily 
beat the police and all the authorities 
to the facts, but the major question— 
where is the president?—remained un- 
answered. 

Keeley could have answered. He 
could have answered and told the prop- 
erly constituted authorities and invoked 
the normal processes of law. That 
would not have been showmanship. Or 
he could have kept his tips inboard and 
sent a reporter, as any reasonable man- 
aging editor might have done. Instead 
Mr. Keeley slipped out of Chicago, ac- 
companied by Harry Olson, assistant 
state’s attorney assigned to his service. 
At the end of a long trail they over- 
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cA Partnership of Fifty-four Years— 


Kansas City and The Star 


Sips tell the story of Kansas City is 
to tell the story of The Kansas City 
Star. 

Fifty-four years ago, when The Star 
was founded, Kansas City was little 
more than a trading post. It had frame 
storefronts, mud streets and horse cars. 

Today Kansas City is a great metro- 
politan community of more than 600,- 
000 inhabitants. It has the most beau- 
tiful residential district in America. It 
is one of the nation’s leading railroad 
centers. In aviation, highway travel, 
wheat, milling, livestock, 
wholesaling and jobbing it is 
literally the gateway of the 
Southwest. 

To attempt to consider the 
attainments of Kansas City as 
separate and apart from The 
Star would be as impossible as 
to separate Philadelphia from 
Benjamin Franklin or tennis 
from Tilden. 





THE STAR'S BIRTHPLACE Star.’ 


From a little four-page sheet with 
3,000 subscribers, The Kansas City Star 
has grown to a great daily with more 
than 300,000 subscribers and a morning 
and evening circulation of more than 
600,000 copies. New York and Chicago 
are the only other cities with news- 
papers as*largefasjThe Star. 

Operating under staff ownership 
since 1926, The Kansas City Star 
has a new incentive to succeed and 
an increased pride lin its achievements. 
It is significant that during the period 
g of staff control The Star 
has gained more than 50,000 
subscribers, or more than 
100,000 copies daily. 

A declaration made by 
Charles Grasty more than 
twenty years ago is as 
true today as it was then: 
“The Star is Kansas City 
and Kansas City is The 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1880 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 


MORNING 300,000 


SUNDAY 320,000 
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under an assumed name at Tangier in 
far Morocco, in Africa, a region then 
beyond extradition. 

With his glib persuasiveness and his 
bully bluff learned in Whitechapel 
Keeley talked Stensland into surrender 
and return to Chicago. Stensland could 
have smacked Keeley down and walked 
away. 

Stensland came back to Chicago and 
duly went down to Joliet while Keeley 
was the hero. The published stories 
never told and nothing but Keeley’s 
expense account can cover the arrange- 
ments by which the secrets of the lady- 
who-knew reached the Tribune. 

In Whitechapel the costers wear coats 
of glory crusted with pearl buttons. 
The Stensland case was a large button 
on the Keeley jacket. 

Of course in his heart Keeley knew 
this. He sent money to Stensland in 
Joliet, and after his parole tried to help 
him rehabilitate himself. Stensland 
died in 1918. 


A less spectacular but equally illu- 
minating episode was the story of the 
failure of the Walsh banks, the Chi- 
cago National and Home Savings. 
Nearing press time the president of 
one of Chicago's larger banks entered 
Keeley’s office, inviting him to “a con- 
ference” across the way at the First 
National Bank. Keeley knew that 
James B. Forgan was not at his office 
after midnight for any trifling matter. 
He went. In the banker's office was a 
gathering of Chicago’s big business 
men. There were evidences of a hard 
session. Sandwich lunches and coffee 
pots stood around. The atmosphere 
was as hectic as an all night jury room. 
The story was unfolded to Keeley and 
he started to go. He found the doors 
barred to all egress. The bankers had 
called him in for publicity advice, and 
mayhap for the purpose of being very 
sure that the Tribune would not be 
erupting with the banking disaster in 
the morning. Keeley made no protest. 
He grinned and went heatedly into the 


ccuncils. He got enthusiastic and 
stripped off his coat, rolled up his 
sleeves, opened his collar. 


The opportune moment arrived and, 
unnoticed, he seized two empty coffee 
pots and dashed to the door, waving 
the guard aside. “These guys want 
more coffee.” The guard passed the 
shirt sleeved and disheveled Keeley, 
mistaking him for a- janitor. A_few 
moments later Keeley was in the Trib- 
une office pouring out the story for a 


“re-plate,” a Loop extra. 
Perhaps it was just as well. The 
story had to come out some time. But 


a calmer editor would have deliberated 
with concern over the consequences. 

There is another banker story that in 
his later years Mr. Keeley seemed to 
enjoy with special zest in his reminis- 
cent moods, which were frequent. 

“Did I ever tell you about the banker 
up on the north side that I killed? 

“No? Well, I did, just as surely as 
if I had drawn a gun on him. 

“We got our tips and went to work 
on this fellow’s story and got the goods 
on him plenty. He didn’t know that 
we were after him, either. 

“The night we put the story to press 
I called a reporter and gave him the 
banker’s mame and address.” Keeley 
grinned with dramatic recollection. 
“And I told him to go stand across the 
street as early as the paper might be 
delivered there. He was to wait there 
and stay there until something happened. 
When it did, whatever tt was, he was 
to call me immediately. 

“A little after seven o'clock the 
banker came out in his dressing gown 
and picked up the paper. He put it 
under his arm and went back into the 
house. In about five minutes my re- 
porter heard a revolver shot. He 
dashed across the street and into the 
house. The banker was dead. And I 
had a report by 7:20. I was up wait- 
ing for the call.” 

It appears that the Keeley dynamics 
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began to bear evidences of a slight col- 
oration of business consciousness as a 
secondary phase of his development. 
He was never to get far from the men- 
tal status of the police reporter in all 
his career, but either as a consequence 
of promotion to the general manager- 
ship of the Tribune or by the inspira- 
tion of the advent and rise of Hearst 
newspapers in Chicago, Keeley func- 
tioned on an ever widening canvas, and 
matters outside and above each morn- 
ing’s page one attracted his attention, 
notably circulation. 

The old Tribune, like many or most 
newspapers of the period, was sold to 
its subscribers on premium plans. The 
customer bought a set of dishes, an imi- 
tation ormolu clock or some teaspoons, 
and the year’s subscription to the paper 
was thrown into the bargain. When 
the Hearst newspapers came to Chicago 
they brought with them all the known 
methods of circulation promotion and 


the exciting principle of selling head- 


lines.“ Arthur Brisbane and _ Foster 
Coates, both romancers trained in the 
Pulitzer school and brought to ex- 
quisite flowering of technique on Mr. 
Hearst’s newspapers in New York, 
were visiting itinerants, pouring excite- 
ment into the Chicago Hearst staffs. 
They gave crackling orders and Moses 
Koenigsburg, resident news editor, vi- 
brated in sympathy with the bosses and 
amplified their crackles into bellows 
and roars that became 400 point type 
on the first page of the Chicago Even- 
ing American. 

The Hearst papers, with their thrills 
and their comics and their typographi- 
cal detonations, sold and grew, in spite 
of all that Mr. Keeley’s Tribune and 


Mr. Victor Lawson’s staid and solid 
old Chicago Daily News could do 
about it. 


The situation tightened and got hot. 
Steps were taken to exclude the Hearst 
newspapers from the newsstands. 
There was a technique for that, too. 

Fist and black jack and knife and 
gun came into the newspaper circula- 
tion struggle and the struggle became 
a war. It was a war so real even as 
late as 1912, and probably much longer, 
a typical newspaper plant in Madison 
street had a three bed hospital on the 
top floor, with a head surgeon and as- 
sistant in charge, a day and night staff 
of lawyers and a bag of cash for bonds 
stowed with the night cashier. 

Most spectacularly able of all the 
Hearst circulation men of the period 
was Max Annenberg, a stalwart who 
had come up to circulation manager- 
ship from a beginning as a newsboy in 
Maxwell street in Chicago’s dense 
west side, even as Keeley had come 
irom a like environment and culture 
in Whitechapel. 

Annenberg, who has these many years 
gone on to fortune and major activi- 
ties in the publication field in New 
York, unlike most of his hirelings, was 
equipped with as much brain as brawn, 
as quick to think as he was to hit. 
And he could palm a pig of linotype 
metal as though it were a snowflake, 
which was sometimes handy in the ex- 
treme. 

It was in the nature of the inevitable 
that Annenberg should interest Keeley. 
Annenberg and much of the Hearst 
technique went over to the Tribune, 
beginning in the circulation department 
and rapidly spreading coloration over 
all the rest of the paper. Annenberg 
knew headlines that would sell. Pres- 
ently the Tribune began to carry them. 
It soon became apparent that the Trib- 
une was departing from its ancient con- 
servative tradition to become in effect 
an afternoon paper published in the 
morning, with bulldog editions, extras 
and all the devices of excitement. 

Chicago became the most exciting, 
animated and exacting newspaper town 
in the world. It recruited its staffs 
mostly from the vital lusty centers of 
the West. Hell was to pop and the 
Chicago American went up to seven- 
teen regular editions a day, with ex- 
tras, according to the news editor’s 
hunches, in between. 

Whereas in more polite centers re- 
porters had long since learned to avoid 
making life and work unnecessarily 


hard, evolving a cooperative method of 
covering the news, in Chicago every 
reporter tried to be a Keeley. The 
drive for scoops became terrific. In 
easy consequence here reporting was 
only a part of the method. It became 
known about that newspapers would 
pay for hot news tips. Then came 
elaborate systems of hired espionage in 
high and low places, in public concerns 
and private. Keeley made, and subse- 
quently declared, news a commodity, 
somewhat like wolf scalps, perhaps. 
Reporters in the pride of their craft 
fcught to get the news by sheer as- 
sault, but they too learned to buy. 

It is amusing at the moment for the 
writer to recall a speech to his editor: 
“Millions for expense accounts, but not 
a cent for raises.” It may be added 
to the eternal credit of the Chicago 
newspaperman that the expense account 
cheaters were few and not honored 
among their fellows. 

It is also here to be recorded that 
the Chicago newspapers ruled by the 
Keeley concept stood behind their re- 
porters with a faith and trust beyond 
compare. This is no idle generality. 
In the course of conducting the Trib- 
une’s annual Christmas campaign, “The 
Goodfellow” fund, in the generous 
hearted war year of 1914, I handled 
thousands upon thousands of dollars in 
cash contributions without supervision 
or bond. Atop the confidence implied 
was the fact that I had a scheming 
social worker secretary who, one night 
while I was out of town on assign- 
ment, called E. S. Beck, the managing 
editor, to charge me with misconduct 
of the campaign and appropriation of 
funds. He made no investigation, but 
gave me instructions to “wring her 
damn neck.” Orders were orders. 

“The Goodfellow’ movement, it may 
be recorded, grew out of a Keeley 
hunch that holiday eve when a thor- 
oughly lubricated citizen, bearing his 
load manfully, but the while abashed, 
appeared at the Tribune office with the 
notion that the paper ought to tell him 
where he could spend his holiday money 
to more effect. Together, the illu- 
minated visitor and Keeley wrote the 
first “Goodfellow” letter and founded 
the annual institution of the Tribune’s 
Christmas charity. 

Lord Northcliffe and his London 
papers were a source of considerable 
interest and inspiration to Keeley. He 
was much in touch with Northcliffe 
pertaining to methods and international 
affairs. He appears to have harbored 
deep a respect for British tradition. 

It was a bit of Keeley bantering 
with Northcliffe which first brought to 
fame the Tribune’s super-office boy, 
Jimmy Durkin. Squat little Jimmy 
was born to his part. He came from 
somewhere “back in the yards.” He 
was one of those ordained never to 
grow up. Within his limitations he 
held extraordinary powers, particularly 
of memory. Jimmy knew the telenhone 
number, office and residence of every 
really important man or woman in Chi- 
cago, including the “silent” numbers. 
He knew the location of every fire 
box in the City of Chicago and a tele- 
phone number that tied to it. Seldom 
free to go to a fire, he was Chicago's 
greatest fire fan, 

When the fire signal in the Trib- 
une’s office rang out its code messages, 
Jimmy would stand, at his post between 
the city editor and the pneumatic copy 
conveyor, with one ear cocked. In a 
moment he would sing out the location 
and in his bossy little way, maybe an 
assignment. 

“Hey you younger set,” he would 
cry out, addressing himself to the sec- 
tor of the local room frequented bv the 
cubs, “there’s a fire in Sangamon street 
—call Hogan’s saloon—Blank 0000, and 
ask him what’s burning across the 
street.” 

Keeley was proud of this Durkin and, 
as a performance in mass journalism. 
he raced him around the world against 
an office boy dispatched by Lord North- 
cliffe. Naturally Jimmy won, because 
he had nothing on his mind but the race. 

By reason of consequences, it is prob- 
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NWARD!—Ever Forward— 

Growing—and Prospering— 
and thus goes the record of 
Houston—the greatest city in all 
of Texas. 


Strategically located to serve 
the most fertile section of a 
magnificent state—Houston, with 
a trading area empire of 1,808,150 
people, has no equal in Texas as 
a live, progressive and worth- 
while market. 


Born 33 years ago, The Chron- 
icle has grown, prospered and 
welded itself into a newspaper 
of rare distinction, power and 
prestige. 


Today, this paper ranks as first 
choice in Texas with the Nation’s 
foremost buyers of advertising 
space. It leads the entire state 
in National Advertising linage. 


There are many reasons for 
such a record. It is admitted to 
have the best equalized—city, 
suburban and country coverage. 
It has the lowest milline rate of 
any afternoon paper in the state. 
It now has—and has long main- 
tained its record of being the 
finest producer in the great South- 
west. 


For any schedule—big, little or 
medium in size, The Chronicle is 
the newspaper that always serves 
best. Not because its publishers 
think so—but because the adver- 
tisers who spend their money in 
it actually find it so. 


Suppose we look at the first six 
months’ record for 1934— 


THE CHRONICLE PUBLISHED 
67 PER CENT MORE 


National advertising than the 
second paper 


AND 127 PER CENT MORE 
than the third paper. 


Upon such a record, The 
Chronicle is glad to rest its case. 
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The Tennessee Valley 
and CHATTANOOGA 


Chattanooga has been accurately 
and appropriately characterized as 
“The No. 1 City” of the Tennessee 
Valley, where the federal govern- 
ment, through the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, is conducting a great 
social and economic experiment. 
Several hundred millions of govern- 
ment money will be poured into 
this section, for the erection of hy- 
dro-electric dams and for other 
T.V.A. purposes within the next 


few years. Any improvement in 
this valley anywhere benefits 
hattanooga. 


A city of 530,379 people is no mean 
community, yet that is the num- 
ber in the 50-mile radius of Chat- 
tanooga. In this area the farm sales 
income alone is $28,669,000. The 
mineral wealth has hardly been 
scratched, 
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The Chattanooga Times’ gain in 
national advertising for the last six 
months—75% above the total for 


the corresponding period of 1933— DAM SITE 


is striking evidence of the confi- (PROPOSED) 
dence advertisers have in Chatta- 
nooga ... confidence in the huge 
developments which have made 
this section relatively prosperous 
... and confidence in The Chatta- 
nooga Times, 
CLEVELAND 
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CHICKAMAUGA 


Located in the heart of the great Tennessee Valley in the midst of tremendous government 
* improvements, this alert, progressive newspaper offers a remarkably fertile field to the 
national advertiser. 


Che Chattanooga Cimes 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
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ably accurate to say that in one move, 
the acquisition of the Tribune of Walter 
Howey, Keeley brought about his most 
marked influence on American journal- 
ism. 

Mr. Howey, be it known, 
engaged somewhat more quietly with 
publication affairs in New York, was 
the editor about whom that bitter, burn- 
ing play, “The Front Page,” was writ- 
ten. The whole school of Ben Hechtic 
drama grew out of Chicago’s gutty 
journalism. 

From somewhere out of the West 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, as I recall it, came 
this lad Howey a bit after the turn of 
the century, to Chicago and that great 
newspaper training school, the City 
News Bureau, the co-operative news- 
gathering organization of the Chicago 
daily press. 

We come then to the time of the ad- 
ministration of Fred A. Busse, just an- 
other of those mayors of the great city 
of Chicago. George Wheeler Hinman 
was the publisher of a paper known as 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean, in curious cir- 
cumstance. The Inter-Ocean was 
founded and fathered by that celebrated 
figure of Chicago’s history, the late 
Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, of traction 
fame, and some of it malodorous. The 
purpose of the paper was the support 
of the more able than scrupulous Mr. 
Yerkes and his pursuit of franchises. 
Today nothing but an observatory dedi- 
cated to the interrogation of the stars 
remains to do honor to his not too glori- 
ous name. But when the Inter-Ocean, 
tool that it was, had served its pur- 
pose, he gave it to its able and more 
honorable editor, Mr. Hinman, and 
housed it, wrapping the gift in a proper 
package, in the little gem of a home 
that was the “Inter-Ocean Building.” 
Together with the paper Mr. Hinman 
acquired an electric light plant which 
served a few important squares in Chi- 
cago’s loop district. What the Inter- 
Ocean failed to make the light plant 
—_- The dynamos kept the newspaper 
alive. 

And came Samuel Insull a-building 
his public utilities and the great Com- 
monwealth Edison Company. The Hin- 
man plant was in his eyes a consider- 
able ulcer on the power and light map 
of Chicago. Chicago, or maybe Mr. 
Insull and his friend the Tribune, 
elected to the mayorship Fred Busse. 
Mr. Busse in the exercise of the powers 
this and that and lastly of the swift, 
of his office served something lik» an 
ultimatum on the Hinman power plant. 

Mr. Hinman writhed and thought of 
sharp cut young man who was the city 
editor of the Inter-Ocean, Walter 
Howey. This Howey, up from the 
City Press, had a way with the news. 
He called him, 

“They are trying to take the life 
blood of the Inter-Ocean,” Hinman 
said. “The instrument is Busse. We 
know about Busse, but I want you to 
go get him. Expense and time do not 
matter. Get him.” 

In two months Howey had Busse in 
the bag, literally. The notes and 
photographic records were stowed in an 
old black suitcase. They told the story 
of many, many things, among them the 
Lawrence avenue intake of the Chicago 
water and sewage system. 

As appeared proper, the bid was let, 
by the Busse system, to the lowest bid- 
der. Then by arrangement the bidder 
took care of the rest. The bid was not 
on the job, but specifications of the 
job. So much for clay, so much for 
rock, and the like. The Lawrence ave- 
nue job called for a four tier wall of 
brick. They made it three, and they 
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made the brick out of clay from the 
tunnel. They charged for excavating 
the clay as clay, and they charged it 
over again on the assumption it was 
rock. 

That was only a part of it all, but 
enough to show the system. 

It chanced that one day before 
Howey’s story was printed Mr. Keeley 
sent for him and said: “Would you 
care to be the city editor of the Trib- 
une?” and mentioning, ever so inciden- 
tally, a figure about four times Howey’s 
current salary. 

“I'd like that very much,” replied 
Howey, “but I’ve a job to finish for the 
I-O.” 

“Oh, by the way,” Keeley came in, 
“how are you getting along with the 
Busse investigation?” 

“Tf that’s the idea,” replied Howey, 

“T don’t want your job.” 

It seems that it was not precisely the 
idea, or the idea that Keeley got at the 
moment. Howey got two months to 
finish his inquiry and went over to the 
Tribune, his black bag along with him. 
While operating as city editor of the 
Tribune he gave the writing and the 
end of his Busse campaign to Oswald 
Schutte and it appeared in the Inter- 
Ocean. Mr. Busse died very suddenly 
after that. 

Two great highlights of journalism 
came thereafter in the Chicago Tribune, 
foremost in national interest “the Lori- 
mer case. Mr. William Lorimer, for- 
merly street car conductor, ets., be- 
came the “blond boss” and by vote of 
the Illinois legislature was elected to 
tne United States Senate. 

The bribery that permeated the legis- 
lative background and the consequences 
of the story that Charles A. White, 
confessing legislator, sold the Tribune, 
are all well known to so much of Chi- 
cago as cares for that lore. The Trib- 
une bought the story and got Lorimer, 
which everybody knows. 

Keeley had a long, cold memory, for 
some things. There was by way of ex- 
ample that night when he walked into 
the local room to hear Walter Howey 
in a protracted telephone argument with 
one of Chicago’s great and mighty citi- 
zens, who was insisting the while that 
a story involving him should not be 
printed Keeley grinned and sat down 
to a bridge telephone to listen. When 
the discussion had gone as far as he 
cared to listen he interrupted: 

“Mr. , seventeen years ago, on 
the sixteenth of December, a reporter 
for the Tribune came to see you. You 
called your butler and had him thrown 
out into the snow. That reporter was 
James Keeley. He is speaking now. I 
bid you good night.” 

While much has been made of the 
Keeley successes, little is recorded of 
his failures. His most amazing jour- 
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nalistic disasters were concerned with 
humor. Keeley envied the success of 
the Hearst comics and sought endlessly 
and fruitlessly to compete with them. 
He sent to London for the famous Tom 
Brown, greatest of British cartoonists 
of his day. Mr. Brown drew about 
three cartoons in Chicago. He pro- 
duced one with Irish dialect in the bal- 
loons and thereupon the Chicago Irish 
rose up and blew him out of town. 
Britain having failed him, Keeley 
turned to Germany. Jugend, he ob- 
served, was a great continental success. 
He imported practically all of the 
Jugend art. staff. What Jugend 
thought was funny was well near un- 
printable in Chicago. The German in- 
vasion was over, at vast cost, in a few 
weeks. 

Little as he liked it, Keeley had to 
turn to the Hearst organization to find 
a comic cartoonist. There he acquired 
Sydney Smith, who for years struggled 
not so very successfully with a goat- 
man character called “Old Doc Yak.” 
It was not until well after Keeley had 
gone and Joseph Medill Patterson, the 
ardent student of vaudeville journalism 
and the likes of the masses, hit on the 
very, very human “Andy Gump” no- 
tion that Smith achieved a first rank 
success and the Tribune won a top 
notch cartoon feature. 

And speaking of art, one is reminded 
that the only drawing that Keeley ever 
conceived with success was a militant 
campaign against the public drinking 
cup. brank King, creator of Uncle 
Walt and Gasoline Alley in more re- 
cent years, had just come over from 
the Hearst papers. He drew a picture 
of a reeking bum drinking in a park 
from a public cup, to be followed a 
moment later by a toddling baby. A 
few of these cartoons wiped the public 
drinking cup out of existence—and 
founded the paper cup industry. 

Second only to the Lorimer campaign 
was the Keeley administration’s crusade 
against the advertising doctors of Chi- 
cago. | am wondering still whether 
Mr. Keeley was more motivated by the 
fact that the quacks were preying upon 
the public or the realization that a 
competing morning paper down the 
street, edited by his cordially disap- 
proved contemporary Mr. Andrew M. 
Lawrence, was taking the doctors’ ad- 
vertising at eight dollars an agate line 
and collecting enough to pay the 
mechanical costs of his paper thereby. 
When he could serve public righteous- 
ness and take a swat at Andy with the 
same motion the opportunity was well 
near perfect. 

The operation of the war against the 
quacks naturally fell to Walter Howey, 
city editor, and most naturally he fell 
to it. The doctors specializing in “pri- 
vate diseases” had built a tremendous 


business. Some of them occupied whole 
blocks of offices and they stretched their 
banners blatantly along the street, vast 
illuminated bulletins. They used shud- 
der copy in their advertising and they 
evolved a technique by which no sucker 
escaped. If perchance he had one of 
the dread social diseases they prolonged 
it until he was shaken clean of all his 
money. If he had only a premonition 
they could take care of that too. The 
cost was about the same. 

Howey, the most hectic dramatist of 
them all, set out to snare the doctors, 
He looked over his staff and elected to 
the major role an able reporter in the 
person of the slight, snappy, black haired 
and boyish faced Mr. Ben Ezra Kendall. 
Mr. Kendall was sent to one of Chi- 
cago’s mose able and ethical venereal 
specialists and was pronounced pure. 
Howey then opened a number of bank 
accounts under assorted names, in such 
odd sums as $214.28, and the like, 
According to schedule Ben called in 
turn upon the doctors. His story was 
a Howey scenario. He was a shipping 
clerk or a jockey or most anything, 
but the crucial element was his pre- 
dicament. With bona fide tears—how 
Ben could cry—he explained to the doc- 
tor receptionist that only a few days 
before, in celebration of his coming mar- 
riage, his friends had given him a 
bachelor dinner. It had been a very 
wet dinner and there was a dance act. 
That much he could remember, but 
there was a blank until some time the 
next afternoon when he awoke and 
there were hairpins in his bed! How 
could it be? And was he OK to go 
on and get married? 

This situation of course called for an 
exhaustive examination. In one room 
he was stripped to the hide, and ushered 
through to the next, where there were 
forests of impressive apparatus. While 
the examiner went over Ben, the as- 
sistant in the room behind went 
through his clothes, and always found a 
bankbook. When the diagnosis was 
complete Ben found he had indeed been 
infected with something terrible, and 
that the cost of a cure, by his wedding 
day, was always something close to the 
balance shown in the bankbook he was 
carrying for this call. The fee was 
payable in advance. 

Probably the best of all the diag- 
noses that Ben collected was that of 
Old Doctor Erlich, who found him 
suffering from an acute and dangerous 
case of specificus gravitus. 

When the Tribune at last let fly its 
series on this subject there was excite- 
ment indeed. The quacks were dis- 
turbed no end. Then came from the 
nowhere a peerless leader, a militant in 
their behalf. He suggested a ‘meeting 
of counsel and it was duly held at the 
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OR almost 50 years Williams, Lawrence & 

Cresmer have been extending to a limited 
number of newspapers a form of productive 
salesmanship based on efficiency, effectiveness 
and aggressiveness which has produced favor- 
able results. 

Our “insured” service which includes billing, 
collecting and guaranteeing of accounts — an 
optional service— has permitted our publishers 
to close their books each month with al] general 
advertising earnings in their tills. Setthements 
are made in full each month and no publisher 
has ever lost one penny during these many years. 

The almost 50 years of service we have ex- 
tended — making us, perhaps, the oldest repre- 
sentative organization in the business—has been 
enhanced by a young and aggressive sales force 
directed by young men, with years of experience. 

Fully-manned offices in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco and Los Angeles insure 
complete coverage of every agency and every 


advertising account in the country. 


IN CHARGE OF SALES 





HE representation of newspapers by 

Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer was 
established in 1888 in New York City by 
Mr.S.C. Williams. Mr. W. H. Lawrence, 
who is now Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, became associated with Mr. 
Williams in the fall of 1888. On March 1, 
1896, the firm name was changed to 
Williams & Lawrence. 

W. T. Cresmer, who had been adver- 
tising manager of a California newspaper, 
became associated with the firm of Wil- 
liams & Lawrence, as manager of their 
Chicago office, on January 1, 1905. On 
March 1, 1911, Mr. Cresmer, who is now 
President and Treasurer, was made a 
partner and the firm was incorporated 
under the name of Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer, the name under which it oper- 
ates today—probably one of the oldest in 
the entire representative field. 

W. W. Ross, Vice-President of the 
Company, has been with the Chicago 
office 19 years and C. V. Lehmann, Sec- 
retary, has been associated with the New 
York office 28 years. 

With them during these many years 
have been associated many prominent 
newspapers. They have represented the 
Los Angeles Times over 36 years; the 
Oakland Tribune 25 years; the San 
Francisco Chronicle 23 years; the Sioux 
City Tribune and the Troy Times over 38 
years; the Phoenix Republic and Gazette 
12 years; the Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram and Sun and the Pasadena Star- 
News and Post 9 years; the Stockton 
Record 6 years and the Albuquerque 
Journal about 1 year. 

From the inception of this organization 
they have carried out their original plan 
of billing, collecting and guaranteeing 
payment for advertising placed with their 
publishers. This service is optional, but 
is desired by most of their newspapers. 
They point with pride that during so 
many years they have never been one 
day late in paying their publishers in full 
for every line of national copy run the 
previous month. 

In the history of the growth of the 
newspaper representative organizations 
it is interesting to note that Mr. S. C. 
Williams was the first President of the 
Six-Point League, of New York, and Mr. 
W. T. Cresmer was President of the 
Newspaper Representatives Association 
of Chicago during 1913. 

Starting first, in its very modest way, 
in New York City, Williams, Lawrence 
& Cresmer have steadily followed the 








, , . growth of advertising until they now 
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Palmer House, the old Palmer House 
where there were silver dollars in the 
bar room floor. That peerless leader 
war none other than Mr. John Lovett, 
today the executive head of the Michi- 
gan manufacturers’ association in the 
motor city of Detroit. Big John, of 
sonorous voice and amiable, called the 
meeting to order, and signaled his Trib- 
une photographers, who stepped for- 
ward with cameras at the ready as John 
pulled the flashlight, which ended the 
meeting. 

To expedite the campaign, the late 
Mr. John Lawson, large and able, a 
rewrite man on the Howey staff, strolled 
about of an afternoon calling on the 


His 





quacks. message always was 
“When are you going to get out of 
town, you -, etc., etc.” 

The exodus began presently. The 


Tribune made valiant pictorial boast of 
its triumph the day that the biggest of 
all the quack signs was taken down 
and hauled through the loop. 

“And now,” observed Mr. Keeley, 
“we have, I fear, destroyed a lot of 
the public faith in doctors, real doctors, 
and we must do something about that.” 
So it came that the Tribune estab- 
lished a health column, conducted then 
and until his retirement with honors on 
June 17 of this year, by the able Dr. 
William A. Evans, who was at the time 
Chicago’s health commissioner. That 
was the beginning of health columns in 


newspapers across the nation. The de- 
partment proved for the Tribune an 
important circulation builder. It. still 


runs, now under direction of Dr. Irving 
S. Cutter of Northwestern University. 

The Marquis of Queensbury as a 
sporting editor was another stellar idea 
of the time. Mr. Keeley’s Tribune im- 
ported the affable Marquis at some ex- 
pense and with considerable fanfare. 
The Marquis liked Chicago jolly well 
and said so. He was extremely pleasant 
about the Press Club, too. It appeared, 
however, that there had been a slight 
misunderstanding. It was his father, 
you know, who had had the boxing rules 
named after him, and the contemporary 
Marquis of Queensbury did not give a 
merry hoot about boxing or other stren- 
uous sports. He presently sailed for 
home, wondering a bit, too, don’t you 
fancy ? 

It was Keeley’s idea that the Tribune 
should be sold for a cent and ballyhoo 
was to sell it as the Tribune was never 
sold before. Billboards bloomed with 
the line, barefacedly copying Barnum: 
“The Greatest Show on Earth—1 cent.” 
In easy sequel came the line on billboard 
and masthead : “The World’s Greatest 
Newspaper.” 

With its showmanship the Tribune 
grew at an increasing rate of acceler- 
ation. Circulation and earning power 
piled up new totals month by month. 
E. S. Beck, as managing editor, who 
had come up from the Tribune’s city 
desk, knew more about what Keeley 
wanted than Keeley did. Howey on 
the city desk had unlimited zeal for 
the fray on the news front, and the 
courage to go even farther than the 
daring Keeley could imagine. Howey 
elaborated, refined and built upon the 
Keeley newsgatherings technique until 
he made it really his own. The re- 
rortorial staff became a Howey ma- 
chine. asking nothing, expecting nothing 
but the opportunity to engage in feats 
of skill and, too often, bravado. 

When the midnight edition of the 
paper went to press the departmental 
chief and editors gathered at the Over- 
set Club, a dining room on ton of the 
Tribune building, and there was mighty 
conference, and considerable badinage. 

Two new figures came to sit in the 
sessions of the Overset Club, the young 
and interested sons of the widow own- 
ers of the Tribune, Joseph Medill Pat- 
terson and Robert R. McCormick. These 
young men, having very decidedly grown 
up and played about, were now seeking 
a niche in the world and in the excit- 
ing Tribune enterprise. They listened 
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and marveled. They liked to hear those 
newspaper chaps talk. The Overset 
Club menu acquired an abundance of 
excellent wine and a line of Coronas, 
all calculated to encourage the flow of 
conversation. In fact the Club got so 
appealing that some of its members 
came down at midnight on their nights 
off. 

All of this acute attention on the part 
of Patterson and McCormick presently 
made the observing Keeley aware that 
the Tribune was not always to be his 
personal domain. These young men 
worshiped, but they also understudied. 

Keeley might have remained with the 
Tribune all his life, and at his own 
terms in dollars, but a post emeritus or 
even participation in management was 
not to his liking. He would be czar, 
or nothing. They came to an under- 
standing and in 1913-1914 Keeley went 
away on a world tour. When he re- 
turned he was no longer the Tribune. 
or with the Tribune. 

Now Keeley could think of nothing 
but another newspaper, another Chi- 
cago newspaper, and of all things an- 
other morning paper. He was wishing, 
of course, for another Tribune, and he 
set out to make one, without really 
knowing how. After all the reporter 
is not the newspaper. He gathered the 
support of John G. Shedd, Roger C. 
Sullivan, Victor Lawson, Samuel In- 
sull and Julius Rosenwald. They bought 
for him the moribund Chicago Inter- 
Ocean and the Chicago Record Herald, 
which he combined into the Chicago 
Herald. He got the paper and a bank- 
roll of a million dollars. He spent it 
quickly in exploitation—and found that 
a million is not very much money in 
the metropolitan newspaper world. He 
had taught the Tribune all his tricks, 
endowed it with all that he could give. 
He had built of it a citadel that even 
he, on the outside, could not take. 

For a brief period the executives of 


the Tribune watched Keeley’s new 
paper with a vast concern. They ex- 
pected devastating performance. For 


the first ten days the Tribune was well 
near made over after midnight to give 
play to the same stories that Keeley 
played. 

This process began to get on the 
nerves of Walter Howey. 

On the eleventh night he shied a 
pastepot at the boy bearing the Heralds. 
“Get the hell out of here and stay out,” 
Howey shouted. 

Beck ran out to see what the local 
room riot was about. 

“We are not going to look at that 
paper again for a month,” Howey an- 
nounced. “We are going to go back to 
getting out the Tribune in this shop!” 

After an uneventful, futile career the 
Chicago Herald was sold to William 
Randolph Hearst and merged with the 
Chicago Examiner. 

Then Mr. Keeley became a public re- 
lations adviser, in other words a press 
agent, with various imposing Chicago 
enterprises, including the packers, listed 
as his clients. Presently he became a 
vice-president of the Pullman Company 
in charge of public relations. the post 
which he held at his death. 

The end came for Mr. Keeley at his 
home in Lake Forest. Mrs. Keeley, 
the former Gertrude FE. Small, who was 
Sunday editor of the Tribune when they 


were married in 1895, died in Car- 
cassonne in 1927. They are Sekt 
by three daughters: Mrs. Graham 


Aldis, Mrs. Luther Hammond, Jr., and 
Mrs. Cabot Brown. 

Keeley left the Tribune at the top of 
his career and at the age of forty-six 
years. Subsequent events indicated that 
the tradition had outgrown the man, 
that he was in fact not a superman, 
that he was at his best a reporter and 
an excellent city editor. Chicago has 
had now nearly three decades of Keeley 
tvne journalism, flaming with crusades 
against abuses of government and this 
and that. The results, such as they are, 
need no elaboration here. 

One of Keeley’s prideful memories of 
his mellower later years was that as 
a London newsie he sold papers to the 
great Gladstone. Both Jim Keeley and 
Jim Durkin were imrressed by names. 
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First home of Los 
Angeles Times, in 1881 


Present home of The 
Times, erected on the 
ashes of its former building 











Second home of The 
Times, destroyed with 
dynamite Oct. 1, 1910 











New home of The Times 
now nearing completion 











The pictures above show the successive homes of the Los Angeles Times, from its first humble 
print shop to the magnificent structure now nearing completion, said to be one of the largest, 
most beautiful and most modernly-equipped newspaper plants in the world. 


While The Times has grown from an obscure frontier newspaper to the foremost journal in 
a community of 2,500,000 inhabitants, its guiding principle remains the same as enunciated and 
adopted over half a century ago—to seek the full, fair truth and speak it fearlessly. 


The Times looks upon its new home as an emblem of something more than material progress; 
in the view of The Times it symbolizes the actuating tradition of all representative American 
newspapers. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, 285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit ,Mich.; 210 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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MODERN PRESSES BEGAN IN EIGHTIES 


Perfecting Flat Bed Machine Solved Problem For Many Newspapers in 1884— Running Speeds of 
Today Unthinkable Fifty Years Ago Demand Jeweler’s Precision 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


IGHTEEN-EIGHTY-FOUR was a 

turning point in newspaper printing 
processes. That year marked the first of 
the many radical departures from print- 
ing processes that had prevailed since 
the beginning of the 19th century, and 
there have been few of the intervening 
50 years in which some noteworthy ad- 
vance toward faster and clearer printing 
has not been perfected. 

The critical event in 1884 was the 
introduction of a new type press, de- 
signed to serve the daily newspaper in 
the intermediate cities and towns of the 
United States. Two general types of 
press had been in use prior to that time. 
One was the early form of flat-bed 
cylinder press, sheet-fed, printing, ac- 
cording to the ability of the operator, 
some 800 to 1,200 impressions per hour. 
Each sheet had to be hand-fed twice 
through the press to print both sides. 
Many attempts to introduce a perfect- 
ing press had failed because of mechan- 
ical difficulties, coupled with the desire 
of editors to get the late news advan- 
tage of printing the outside pages after 
the inside had been printed and dried. 

In metropolitan cities, most news- 
papers used a rotary press, feeding 
from webs and employing the primitive 
and costly stereotype plate-making 
process developed by R. Hoe & Co. 
These presses, manufactured largely by 
Hoe, had a productive speed, high at 
that time, of 6,000 to 12,000 per hour. 
The latter speed was attained by double- 
plating, and required a newspaper to 
jump its output from four pages to 
eight, from eight to 16, if maximum 
production was desired. 

The needs of the intermediate paper 
were served unsatisfactorily, either by 
the flat-bed machine, which was slow 
and therefore expensive, or by the fast 
stereotype machine, which was too ex- 
pensive for the income contained in its 
product and possible in the town. . 

This gap, long apparent, was at last 
successfully filled in 1884 by the inven- 
tion and introduction of a flat-bed web 
press, printing from type and thereby 
avoiding the burdensome stereotyping 
process, and affording a speed of 3,500 
to 4,000 copies per hour. It was in- 
vented by the Cox Brothers and placed 
on the market by the Duplex Printing 
Press Company, organized and headed 
by I. L. Stone, with certain basic patents 
that distinguished it from all other 
presses then operating. It was a new 
press, not a refinement or improvement 
in speed or mechanical development of 
existing machinery. By the turn of the 
century, this machine had been greatly 
improved, enabling an average produc- 
tion speed of 5,000 to 5,500 copies per 
hour, increasing its output from 10 to 
12 pages from a single press and up to 
16 pages, by “twinning” two machines. 
Today, there are more presses of this 
type in use in the United States than 
of any other single design, and it has 
also proved popular in other countries. 

Its invention was a major advance 
in press-building, and while it had some 
emulation in its immediate field, the 
important developments by other com- 
panies in the years that followed were 
concerned largely with the metropolitan 
cities. The United States at that period 
was undergoing a tremendous popula- 
tion growth, and while the new immi- 
gration was creating scores of little 
cities throughout the Middle West and 
the South, great changes were also oc- 
curring in the large cities of the sea- 
boards and along the Great Lakes and 
rivers. The 1880 speed of 6,000 to 
12,000 copies per hour was adequate 
only so long as hand-set type and the 
unrealized possibilities of advertising 
limited most newspapers to an eight- 
page format. 

Growing population demanded more 
news space, created more markets for 
manufactured goods. Advertising of 
merchants began to appear beside that 
of medicine manufacturers, transporta- 











tion lines, etc., and the pressure for 
more and bigger newspapers was burst- 
ing the old lines. Practical application 
of machine typesetting was just around 
the corner, ready to multiply by five 
the productive capacity of newspaper 
composing rooms, and the press-builders 
kept their inventive genius active to 
meet the impending demand. 

Folding machinery had been added to 
fast presses in the previous decade, the 
triangular former being introduced in 
practical form about 1881. By this de- 
vice, now a familiar part of all rotary 
machines, the first fold in the wide web 
of paper was made by drawing the sheet 
after printing down the sides of the 
triangle to its point, through the draw- 
ing rollers to the folding and cutting 
cylinders, delivering it to the “fly.” 
This was another revolutionary develop- 
ment, which led to more. 

In 1882 angle bars had been intro- 
duced, but were not patented until 1885. 
This device, an invention of R, Hoe & 
Co., complemented the former folder. 
The latter permitted faster operating 
speed. The angle bar led to the pro- 
duction of larger newspapers. It was 
a highly polished fixed steel bar, set at 
a 45 degree angle to the original direc- 
tion of the sheet, and permitted the con- 
struction of presses with one printing 
section at right angles to others, both 
delivering their product over the one 
former. 

Incorporating both of these devices 
was the Hoe double supplement press, 
installed in the New York Herald office 
in 1882. It consisted of a four-plate 
wide main press, at right angles to a 
two-plate wide supplement press, giving 
opportunity for increasing the size of 
the paper two pages at a time and de- 
livering the then almost unbelievable 
product of 24,000 12-page papers per 
hour. 

In 1885 the Goss Printing Press Com- 
pany was organized in Chicago, by three 
brothers, F. G., S. G., and W. T., all 
former newspaper priners. They brought 
experience and inventive genius to their 
task and also found a wide field in the 
rapidly expanding Middle West, giving 
the new towns their first taste of four 
and eight-page daily newspapers. With- 
in a few years this company turned its 
principal attention to larger machinery, 
developing several major improvements 
in metropolitan presses and finding a 
wide market for their product in Eur- 
ope and both Americas. 

In 1887, the Hoe firm patented an 
endless belt automatic paper feed con- 
trol, the first successful attempt to con- 
trol tension of the web through the 
printing cylinders. It was made nec- 
essary by the new situation presented in 
required separate and joint control of 
the angle-bar supplement press, which 
the narrow and wide webs used simul- 
taneously. In the same year, the same 
company produced both a three-plate- 
wide press, pf considerably smaller 
capacity than the double-supplement 


machine and occupying less floor space | 


than larger presses, and also the first 
quadruple press, which was in effect 
the double supplement press with the 
supplement portion made the same size 
as the main section. This brought the 
production up to 24,000 16-page papers 
an hour. The following year Hoe 
brought out another tension device, 
known in those days as the “jockey 
roller”. In 1889, Hoe simplified the 
folding problem by introducing the 
“staggered” cylinder, placing headlines 
of end cylinders on a four-plate wide 
machine at varying distances, avoiding 
strain on the paper and the folding 
mechanism, and permitting smoother 
and faster running. 

Pressure of newspaper publishers for 
continuously faster operation led to the 


construction of the sextuple press by 
Hoe in 1889, upon order of James Gor- 
don Bennett, who had placed the first 
supplement presses in the Herald build- 
ing seven years before. 

Henceforward for some twenty years, 
newspaper presses took on a new nom- 
enclature, ranging from quadruple, 
through sextuple, octuple, decuple, dou- 
ble-sextuple, and double octuple, de- 
scribing the various steps upward of 
16-page units in press capacity. The 
ne® sextuple was acclaimed by the 
Herald of May 10, 1891, as “nothing 
less than a miracle of mechanism”. The 
editor foresaw the early application of 
electricity to printing press drives, and 
declared that “no one can predict when 
inventive genius will reach its limit in 
the printing press.” 

That remark was well chosen. News- 
papers rapidly consumed every new ad- 
vantage the press builders offered, and 
were insatiate in their demands for 
more. The Linotype had by the early 
90’s made good its promise of more 
and faster composition, stereotyping 
was less cumbersome and costly than 
it had been, though its land of promise 
was still a few years distant, and ad- 
vertising was slowly but steadily in- 
creasing. 

Walter Scott & Co. was established in 
1874 by Mr. Scott, who had invented a 
successful newspaper folder while he 
was chief engineer of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. The Scott firm has contrib- 
uted several important inventions, in 
and out of the newspaper field. 

The Goss Company, established in 


1885, marketed its first press in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in, 1886, and by 1889 
had placed several large machines in 
the rapidly growing metropolitan centres 
of the west, and had invaded the British 
market. In this company’s product for 
the first time appeared the designation 
“straight-line”, defining the principle 
that Hoe had first exemplified in the 
1887 production of the quadruple. This 
term was to distinguish the new type 
from the double supplement machine, in 
which the units were set at right angles, 
Angle-bars, hailed ten years previously 
as a great advance, went temporaily into 
eclipse. 

1889 witnessed the birth of one mec- 
hanism that has exerted an immediate 
and continuous influence upon news- 
paper policies—tl.e “fudge”, brought to 
practical use by Hoe. It received its 
first conclusive demonstration in New 
York during the Spanish-American 
War when the Hearst and Pulitzer 
newspapers were having their own bat- 
tle of and for the millions. 

The fudge gave New Yorkers the 
first taste of late news in red ink, set 
in large or small type on the separate 
cylinder with a separate fountain, and 
accurately registered into a blanked- 
out plate of Page 1. It is commonplace 
today. 

Experiment proceeded without cease 
in all press factories, through good 
times and bad. In 1895 Hoe produced 
the octuple, basically two “quads,” with 
two reels at each end and four folders 
in the centre. It was somewhat simi- 
lar in conception to the unit-type presses 
that were to arrive several years later, 
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CHRONICLE EARNS INCREASING SHARE 
OF FIELD IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Retail Advertising 1931 1933 1931 1933 
CHRONICLE 21.7% Women’s Clothing (First in 1933) 

General Advertising’ CHRONICLE 17.6% 29.6% 
CHRONICLE : 24.1% Department Stores 

Total Display® CHRONICLE 10.3 % 17.3% 
CHRONICLE \ 23.6% Chain Grocery Stores 

Total Advertising CHRONICLE 1% 19.2% 
CHRONICLE . 26.2% 


“Percentages exclude 4 .::-rican Weekly linage 


...and Royce Brier, of our staff, won the annual Pulitzer Prize for the best written news story of 1933 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


National Advertising Representatives 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company 


Representing Color in the Magazine and Comic Sections 
Associated Newspaper Color, Inc. 
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FIRST JOURNALISM SCHOOL 
SCORNED 


(Continued from page 160) 








a college course to meet the special 
wants of young men who are looking 
forward to a journalistic career . 

Joseph French Johnson, a graduate 
of Harvard, who had worked on the 
Springfield Republican and the Ohio 
Tribune, was placed in charge of the 
department. Said he: “The university 
does not expect to graduate editors, but 
to give its students a liberal education 
and training that shall be of service to 
them when they enter newspaper of- 
fices.” Prof. Johnson continued his 
courses in journalism until 1901, when 
he left Pennsylvania to join the New 
York University faculty. 

In the meantime, instruction in jour- 
nalism began making headway in the 
midde west. At the University of 
Missouri, Prof. David R. McAnally, Jr., 
offered, in 1879, a course on the History 
of Journalism. This course continued to 
be offered from 1879 through the school 
year of 1885, when he retired from the 
university faculty to become an editorial 
writer on the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Agitation for a Chair of Journalism 
developed when Senator Charles E. 
Yeater introduced a bill into the state 
senate on Jan. 10, 1895, which would 
establish a journalism school and em- 
power the granting of a degree of 
Bachelor of Journalism, The bill was 
overwhelmingly defeated. E. W. Ste- 
phens, publisher of the Columbia Her- 
ald, addressing the Missouri Press As- 
sociation convention, declared, June 10, 
1896, that schools of journalism were 
needed in this country. The following 
day a resolution proposed by W. O. L. 
Jewett of the Shelbina Democrat, and 
unanimously passed by the convention, 
read: 

“RESOLVED, that this association looks 
favorably upon the plan to devote a 
chair in our state university to journal- 
ism, and that the president is hereby 
requested to appoint a committee of 
three to press the subject upon the at- 
tention of the curators of that institu- 
tion.” 

Under pressure, the board of curators 
finally agreed to this demand, and on 
Feb. 23, 1898, recorded: “In response to 
a request from the executive committee 
of the Missouri Press Association it is 
ordered that a Chair of Journalism | be 
established in the University . 

Although the university catalogues for 
1898-99-1900 carried an announcement 
of the new department, no faculty was 
appointed, and the courses were not ac- 
tually given. The catalogue outlined 
these courses: Art and history of news- 
paper making; the history of printing 
and the evolution of the newspaper ; 
newspaper making ; newspaper practice ; 
exercises in editing copy, handling tele- 

graph service, gathering news; current 
topics; constitutional law; political sci- 
ence. . . 

Despite the excellent outline of its 
courses, Missouri’s journalism school 
continued to flourish in the catalogue 
only. Possibly many editors of the time 
believed that it should remain there. At 
the 20th anniversary of the founding of 
the Missouri School of Journalism, held 
in 1928, H. J. Blanton, editor of the 
Monroe County Appeal, admitted: 

“I remember very well when the idea 
of a school of journalism was first ad- 
vanced by W. O. L. Jewett. I recall 
with some degree of amusement the an- 
nual resolution W. W. Stephens would 
lay before the Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation on its behalf. I could not forget 
the fervor with which Walter Williams 
always moved its adoption. Just to 
humor these popular members, all of us 
would vote for the resolution, then go 
behind the barn for a hearty chorus of 
laughter at the idea of training for 
journalism anywhere except in the office 
of a country newspaper.” 

Walter Williams, later to become the 
first dean of a School of Journalism, 
did not turn aside because of this laugh- 
ter. He continued to fight for a School, 
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and in 1905-06 was instrumental in 
bringing to the university a number of 
prominent journalists. A series oi ad- 
dresses were arranged presenting the 
different phases of newspaper work and 
management. Some of speakers inclu- 
ded: Capt. Henry King, editor, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat ; Thomas F. Mil- 
lard, Spanish-American war correspon- 


dent for Scribner’s Magazine; W. W. 
Moore, city editor, Chicago Inter- 
Ocean; George S. Johns, editor, St. 


Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Finally, the long drawn out 
ended. On April 2, 1908, the 
school of journalism in 


battle 
first 


the United 


John W. Cunliffe 


States became a reality, when the 
state legislature voted the necessary 
funds. Walter Williams, appointed dean, 
began his duties July 1 and classes 
opened Sept. 14. Dean Williams, who 
is now president of the university, has 
worked diligently to establish journal- 
ism as a profession for more than 30 
years, 

“It has been said that journalists need 
no training,” he observes. “It is urged 
that there is something mysterious about 
newspaper work which only those di- 
vinely inspired may know. This was 
said formerly about lawyers and doc- 
tors and preachers and indeed the fol- 
lowers of any other occupation. . . it is 
no more true of journalism than of any 
other occupation. . .” 

While the instruction in journalism 
continued to move along slowly in the 
west, a tremendous impetus came hurt- 
ling from the east, in the shape of 
Joseph Pulitizer, publisher of the New 
York World. Mr. Pulitzer had visions 
of raising the newspaper standards 
throughout the country, of serving the 
Republic through an enlightened press. 
He had made money, much money, from 
the newspaper business. Now he con- 
ceived the idea of giving some of this 
money back to the newspaper world 
in order to improve his dearly beloved 
profession. Pulitzer believed that jour- 
nalism could be elevated to professional 
standards, despite the opposing views of 
his colleagues. 

In 1892, two years after the experi- 
ment had died at Cornell, Joseph Pulit- 
zer decided that he would found a 
School of Journalism. He communicated 
this desire to Seth Low, then president 
of Columbia University. His offer was 
straightway refused. Columbia would 
have none of this new-fangled, undig- 
nified foolishness. Pulitzer said nothing 
more, but thought over his plans care- 
fully. Ten years later, in September 
of 1902, he again submitted plans for 
a journalism school, this time to the 
new president, Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Once more he did not receive any en- 
couragement; however, in the spring 
of 1903, he again submitted his idea to 
Dr. Butler, and at the same time of- 
fered to found a school of journalism 
at Harvard. Dr. Charles W. Eliot did 
not respond with any great enthusiasm; 
he felt wary about accepting the offer, 
although he later did prepare a list of 
“subjects appropriate to a course of 
study leading to the profession of jour- 
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nalism.” It seems probable that had 
Dr. Eliot accepted Mr. Pulitzer’s offer, 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism 
would now be located at Cambridge 
rather than at 116th Street and Broad- 
way, New York. 

Dr. Butler thought better of the 
offer, and laid Pulitzer’s proposition be- 
fore the Columbia University Commit- 
tee on Education, March 27, 1903, and 
presented it to the trustees on April 6. 
On June 23, 1903, Bradford Merrill, fi- 
nancial manager of the World, acting 


as Mr. Pulitzer’s representative, del- 
ivered the formal agreement to the 
trustees. 





H. F. Harrington 


This agreement donated $1,000,000 
to Columbia University with which to 
found a School of Journalism. Half 
of this sum was to go towards erecting 
a building, and the mcome of the other 
half would be used to maintain the 
school and pay the salaries of the in- 
structors. A second million would be 
given at the end of three years, provided 
“the donor shall be satisfied that for 


three years the school has been and 
then is in successful operation.” Half 
of the second million was to provide q 
fund for the Pulitzer prizes and schol- 
arships. 

A disagreement arose over the nam- 
ing of the Advisory Board. Mr. Pul- 
itzer wanted Andrew D. White of Cor- 
nell and President Eliot of Harvard 
on the board. “My idea is to raise the 
character of the profession to a higher 
level,” he wrote Dr. Butler. He be- 
came indignant when Dr. Butler re- 
fused to consider these men, deeming 
that academic jealousy should not enter 
the picture. Pulitzer cabled from Swit- 





Allen S. Will 


zerland, demanding that Dr. Butler 
“respect the spirit of the agreement 
and the founder’s unselfish wishes or 
return foundation.” Pulitzer had the 
right, expressly reserved pnder fhe 
terms of the agreement, to nominate 
the first advisory board. Butler re- 
fused to yield and Pulitzer requested 
that the nomination of this board be 
(Continued on page 202) 
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= | Reader preterence is the vital force which builds solid circulation foundation. In 
aA Richmond the reader preference enjoyed by the Richmond News Leader has enabled 
he | this newspaper to place 7th in the national ranking in market saturation, without 


recourse to any form of circulation hypodermic. 


The News Leader’s Home Delivered circulation today is at an all-time peak among 
e Virginia newspapers. This offers the National Advertisers complete market coverage 
- through the largest total circulation of any paper in Virginia, buttressed by 38% 
a more city zone coverage. 


Important market information on a variety of subjects including gasoline and oils, 
electric refrigeration, radio, oil burners, food and dairy products, etc., is available 


through 
SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO., INC. 
} New York AND CHIcAGo 
R. J. BIDWELL CO., INC. GARNER & GRANT, INC. 
San Francisco, Cat. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Or by writing direct to the National Advertising Department of the | 
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FIRST JOURNALISM SCHOOL 
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delayed until October, when he would 
return from his vacation. In the mean- 
time, an announcement of the gift could 
be given to the press. This announce- 
ment, after several delays, was made 
on Sunday, Aug. 16, 1903. When Mr. 
Pulitzer returned from Switzerland, he 
felt that the bother and trouble of or- 
ganizing the school and selecting the 
board far too strenuous for his failing 
health. He thus decided to postpone 
further action during his lifetime. 

From many sources opposition to the 
proposed school developed. Horace 
White, of the Chicago Tribune, de- 
nounced the school in the North Ameri- 
can Review, in an article appearing 
Jan., 1904. “The University has noth- 
ing to teach journalists in the special 
sense that it has to teach lawyers, phy- 
sicians, architects and engineers . < 
White wrote, attacking schools of jour- 
nalism as unnecessary. 

To this statement, Mr. Pulitzer re- 
plied with his famous defense of jour- 
nalism schools, appearing in the North 
American Review for May, 1904. He 
prophesied that “before the century 
closes schools of journalism will be 
generally accepted as a feature of spe- 
cialized higher education, like schools of 
law or of medicine.” 

Answering the objection that news- 
papermen can be trained in the office, 
Pulitzer wrote: “What is the actual 
practice of the office? It is not inten- 
tional, but only incidental training; it 
is not apprenticeship—it is work, in 
which every participant is supposed to 
know his business. Nobody in a news- 
paper office has the time or the inclin- 
ation to teach a raw reporter the things 
he ought to know before taking up 
even the humblest work of the jour- 
nalist ... 

“My hope is that this College of Jour- 
nalism will raise the standard of the 
editorial profession . . . I wish to be- 
gin a movement that will raise journal- 
ism to the rank of a learned profession, 
grow in the respect of the community 
as other professions far less important 
to the public interests have grown. . . 

“While it is a great pleasure to feel 
that a large number of young men will 
be helped to a better start in life by 
means of this college, this is not my 
primary object . . . in all my planning 
the chief end I had in view was the 
welfare of the Republic. It will be the 
object of the college to make better 
journalists, who will make better news- 
Pers which will better serve the pub- 
ic. 

This stirring defense of the school 
of journalism proved a spearhead in a 
drive, started independently in various 
sections of the country, to found simi- 
lar schools and departments, The cor- 
nerstone of the Pulitzer school was laid 
July 2, 1912, and the new Pulitzer build- 
ing opened Sept. 13, 1913, with Talcott 
Williams, formerly of the New York 
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Sun and the Philadelphia Press, as the 
first director. 

In reporting the school’s progress at 
the end of the first year, Dr. Williams 
said: “The doubt, sometimes derision, 
with which Mr. Pulitzer’s proposal of 
a school of journalism was received a 
dozen years ago, has disappeared. It is 
the inspiring result of the first school of 
journalism, which Mr. Pulitzer’s large 
gift and large-minded, far reaching plan 
made possible that it has left all who 
shared this great experiment, teacher 
and taught alike, convinced that the pre- 
paration for journalism has entered on 
the path which the training of law and 
of medicine has pursued.” 

Despite Pulitzer’s influence in the east, 
it was left to the middle west to do the 
pioneer work in the development of 
journalism instruction. The universi- 
ties of Illinois, Wisconsin and Missouri 
are notable instances. Thomas Arkle 
Clark started journalism courses at the 
University of Illinois in 1902, A course 
in business writing, business corres- 
pondence, the making of summaries and 
abstracts, advertising, proofreading, and 
the preparation of manuscripts for the 
press was conducted by Clark from 
1902 to 1904. In 1904 Frank W. Scott 
took charge and the following year or- 
ganized the journalism courses into a 
four-year curriculum. In 1927, through 
the aid of the newspaper associations, 
the legislature passed a bill establishing 
a school of journalism. Lawrence W. 
Murphy, present director of this school, 
has been one of the leading figures in 
the drive for higher professional stand- 
ards in journalism. 

Journalism instruction began at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1905, under 
the direction of Dr. Willard G. Bleyer. 
In 1906 Dr. Bleyer organized a junior- 
senior curriculum, which included ad- 
vanced work in English history, political 
science and economics. Three years 
later the two year curriculum for juniors 
and seniors expanded into the four- 
year “Course in Journalism.” Pres. 
Charles R. Van Hise appointed Prof. 
Bleyer chairman of this new course. 
This arrangement continued until the 
close of the year 1926-27, when the 
faculty and regents approved the or- 
ganization of the school of journalism. 

“It seems to me,” Dr. Bleyer says, 
“that the function of most of the 
courses in journalism is to teach stu- 
dents how to think straight about what 
is going on in the world at large and 
how to apply what they have learned to 
understanding and interpreting the day’s 
news... 

“Personally I should be willing to pit 
the average journalism graduate against 
the average liberal arts graduate, not on 
the basis of his fitness to enter upon 
a journalistic career, but on the basis 
of his ability to think straight and to 
apply what he has learned to present 
day social, political, and economic prob- 
lems. That, after all, is the final test 
of the value of a college education, and 
that is the test that I believe the aver- 
age school of journalism graduate is 
ready to meet.” 

(Continued on page 204) 
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Heed the advice of the local advertiser! 
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They're working for you 
IN CINCINNATI 




















T’S no rash statement when we say that every 

worth-while family in Cincinnati gets—and 
reads—The Cincinnati Sunday Enquirer. It has 
the largest circulation of any newspaper in Cin- 
cinnati. And that means it has mass circulation 
as well as class circulation. 


If your problem is to reach this worth-while 
mass-class Cincinnati market in one shot—or 
fifty shots—you know you can’t miss with The 
Sunday Enquirer. Cincinnati’s only Sunday 
newspaper. ~ 


Remember this, too! During the depression, 
Cincinnati never hit bottom. Its banks stood up 
solidly. Its industries stood up solidly. Its people 
stood up solidly. Cincinnati is not a one industry 


- “ai 


town. When better times came. . 


. they didn’t 
find Cincinnati nursing a headache. 


It’s not necessary to tell you about the financial 
position of Cincinnati, about the cleanress of its 
government! That has been widely publicized in 
newspapers and magazines throughout the United 
States. Nor do we have to tell you that Cincinnati 
has by far the largest percentage of native-born 
Americans of any large city! Talk about solid, 
substantial citizens! Talk about solid, substantial 
circulation! ... Talk about a worth-while market. 


Don’t talk about it ... reach it. Through The 
Sunday Enquirer. 


SEVENTH IN THE U.S.! Turn to Page 3 of Media Records’ ‘‘First 50 Reports”’ (June 
Issue) and you'll see that for the first five months of this year The Enquirer ranked 
seventh in retail advertising linage among the leading Sunday newspapers of the 
country . . . far ahead of Sunday newspapers in cities larger than Cincinnati. 


THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 





MORNING *’ TO 





ITS READERS . 





AND “GOOD BUSINESS’’ TO ITS ADVERTISERS 
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The south did not lag far behind. 
Though the courses at Washington and 
Lee University were discontinued in 
1878, the University of Georgia took 
the lead in Southern journalism instruc- 
tion, when it established a department 
of journalism in 1915. This department 
became the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism in 1921. Dr. John E. Drewry, 
director of the school, has devoted con- 
siderable time towards improving the 
relationship between the press and the 
journalism schools. 

“I think it is generally agreed that 
as editors become acquainted with what 
the schools are doing, their opposition 
disappears,’ Dr. Drewry declares. “Ed- 
ucation in journalism, once the stepchild 
of the liberal arts college, and not 
wholly necessary in the eyes of all news- 
papermen, today seems to be perfectly at 
home in the academic scheme of things, 
and to have the goodwill of the active 
members of the fourth estate.” 

By 1910, the list of colleges and uni- 
versities offering classes in journalism 
includes Missouri, Wisconsin, New 
York, Washington, Cornell, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Colorado, Oklahoma, DePauw, 
Bessie Tift, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania and Kansas State Agriculture 
College. Two years later journalism 
instruction had been added at Beloit 
College, Massachusetts Agriculture Col- 
lege, and the Universities of Kentucky, 
Maine, Louisiana, Marquette, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Pittsburgh, 
Columbia, Notre Dame, South Dakota, 
Utah and Southern California. By 1921 
the number of schools offering journal- 
ism had increased to 171, and in 1932 it 
had jumped to 326, with 667 instructors 
of journalism. 

Today there are 18 schools of jour- 
nalism in this country, 49 separate de- 
partments of journalism, and 55 depart- 
ments of journalism under control of 
the English department, besides the sev- 
eral hundred institutions where one or 
more courses in journalism are given. 
Approximately 12,000 men and women 
are taking courses in journalism in the 
United States at the present time. 

No longer is there any conflict be- 
tween newspapermen and schools of 
journalism. In fact, editors everywhere 
have cooperated with these professional 
schools, drawing upon journalism grad- 
uates for the most important positions. 
In 1921 Robert R. McCormick and 
Joseph Medill Patterson of the Chicago 
Tribune, founded the Joseph Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University, and under its director, H. F. 
Harrington, it has steadily grown in 
vigor and influence. 

Rutgers University is another exam- 
ple of close cooperation between the 
press and journalism schools. Through 
the efforts of the New Jersey Press 
Association, a department of journalism 
was founded there in 1925. Dr. Allen 
Sinclair Will acted as director until his 
death last winter. 

Journalism has been revived at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, through the 
efforts of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. One hundred twen- 
ty-five southern papers contributed more 
than $80,000 to reestablish what is now 
known as the Lee Memorial School of 
Journalism. Dr. O. W. Riegel, acting 
director of the school, observes that 
“instruction in journalism has now lost 
most of its experimental character and 
has become a recognized department of 
collegiate instruction. Instruction in 
journalism is not a substitute for prac- 
tical newspaper experience, but a prepa- 
ration for it.” 

As part of its 90th anniversary cele- 
bration, the New Orleans Times-Pic- 
ayune established, Jan. 25, 1927, a Chair 
of Journalism at Tulane University, ap- 
propriating $6,000 a year for ten years. 
Commenting editorially, the paper said: 

“University courses in journalism are 
no longer experimental; their practical 
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value is proven by the success of their 
graduates in the journalism field.” 

Increasingly, during the past decade, 
have the press associations and the 
schools drawn closer and closer together. 
The days of Gen. Lee and Andrew 
White, when the mere mention of a 
journalism college convulsed the news- 
papermen into editorial utterances of 
sneering delight are now past. When, 
two years ago, a newly organized State 
Board of Higher Education abolished 
the Oregon School of Journalism, the 
State Editorial Association rallied to 
its defense, and forced the board to re- 
store the school. 

Examples of this sort of cooperation 
can be multiplied for every section of 
the country. Press institute meetings 
are held annually at various institutions 
of journalism; faculty members serve | 
as speakers at newspaper gatherings. A | 
“very definite connection between | 

} 





Medill School and the Evanston News- 
Index has been established,” Dr. Har- 
rington comments. At the University | 
of Washington, Dr. Vernon McKenzie 
points out that “a good many editors | 
throughout the state have come to the 
department of journalism for advice on | 
problems arising out of reorganization | 
plans for a bank, business, or store in | 
their community.” With the coopera- | 
tion of the editors of the daily press of 
Georgia, the Henry W. Grady School | 
of Journalism was able to work out a 
plan whereby members of the junior 
class serve “interneships” during the 
summer vacation. 

The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, the Inland Daily Press Association, 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism, and the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism, through a 
joint committee, approved this resolu- 
tion: 

“We recognize the increasing demand 
of newspaper organizations for college | 
trained workers. We believe it the | 
proper mission and obligation of schools 
of journalism to supply the demand. . . 
we recommend to the organizations 
which the joint committee represent that 
they advance, by word and act, in every 
proper manner, a greater degree of 
cooperation between schools of jour- 
nalism and the press. . .” 

Schools of journalism have become 
more practical and efficient in their 
teaching technique. Courses most com- 
mon to these schools include reporting, 
copy reading, editoriat writing, prin- 
ciples of advertising, history of journal- 
ism, the law and the press, special 
articles, business management, the com- 
munity newspaper, feature writing, in- 
troduction to journalism, 


t | ethics of 
journalism, problems of policy, under- 
graduate research, advertising and 


typography, and trade and technical 
journalism. 

In order to strengthen the journalism 
profession, an organization of the lead- 
ing. schools, called the American As- 
sociation of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism, has been formed, num- 
bering 30 institutions at the present 


time. It includes the Universities of 
Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Follow NRA weekly, and get 
the labor point of view, through 
The Washington Labor Index. 
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else; but covering a field not 
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First in Toledo | 
CIRCULATION 


Six months ending March 31, 1934 


92% Larger City Circulation. 
128% Larger Circulation in 
Retail Trading Zone. 

104% Larger Circulation in 
City and Retail Trading Zone. 


110% LargerTotalCirculation 
than the Second Toledo even- 
ing newspaper. 


ADVERTISING ) 


First six months 1934 


MoreLocal Advertising. 
More National Adver- 























96% 
132% 
tising. 
109% MoreDepartmentStore 
Advertising. 

345% More Women’s Wear 
Advertising. 


100% More Total Advertising 
than the second Toledo eve- 
ning newspaper for the first 
six months of 1934. 


This is the outstanding record of 
Toledo’s First Newspaper 
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You have been buying advertising 


space in Ohio’s Brush-Moore 
Newspapers ever since you’ve 
been buying advertising space. 
It’s better than ever today be- 
cause our people are in need of 
things and able to buy—and 
we think we are geared closer 
to them than ever. Genera- 
tions have been reading and 
believing in these papers. These 
are now prosperous communi- 
ties and if your schedules are 
active, you know it. If you’re 
not in our papers, come and 
get some of our prosperity. 
The people want your; goods 
if they’re good. 


BRUSH-MOORE NEWSPAPERS 


MARION STAR e EAST LIVERPOOL REVIEW « SALEM NEWS 


STEUBENVILLE HERALD STAR « PORTSMOUTH TIMES 
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ADVERTISER REGARDS NEWSPAPERS 
‘GIBRALTAR OF BUSINESS WORLD’ 





Power of Advertising Has Increased Tremendously in Past 50 
Years, Says Kroger Executive—Public Depends on 
Press For Truth and Values 





By A. E. JOHNSTON 
Director of Advertising, The Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Co. 

TEWSPAPER advertising has with- 

stood the test of time in the face 
of scientific and commercial develop- 
ments designed to create a greater media 
for merchandising promotional activi- 
ties, and stands today as the Gibraltar 
of the business world—tremenduously 
greater than when the first issues of 
Epiror & PUBLISHER were running off 
the presses half a century ago. 

And, glancing into the future, the 
progress being made by newspapers in 
reproducing new ideas developed in 
modern advertising is an assurance that 
when this magazine reaches its 100th 
milestone 50 years hence, this founda- 
tion of all advertising will have kept 
pace. 

However, the type of advertising will 
undoubtedly have changed remarkably, 
as it has during the last half century— 
just as the styles in modes of living 
have changed with the utmost regular- 





ty. 

_ The period during the recent depres- 
sion has produced the most rapid 
changes in style of advertising, the 
same as it has in almost all other lines 
of business. In a frantic struggle to 
increase buying in those gloomy days, 
industrial and commercial firms that 
have survived the business stagnation 
developed new trends of thought and 
turned to the newspapers to convey their 
ideas to the public. 

These new trends of thought were 
developed in the laboratories of the na- 
tion’s advertising offices and were so 
constructed to alter the viewpoint of 
the mass mind—to start anew the 
“fever” to buy. 

That this has been accomplished is to 
glance at the sales reports of the lead- 
ing merchandising corporation of the 
country, compared to a few months ago 
when the mass mind was groggy from 
dealing with the economic monster that 
had paralyzed the nation’s buying 
power. 

Perhaps the greatest single step in 
advertising to place confidence in the 
buying public was to stress the quality 
of the merchandise advertised. It had 
to be good. People demanded their 
money’s worth. As a result, inferior 
products and inferior advertising fell 
by the wayside, and today we have 
stronger and better markets, backed by 
truthful advertising, and find that the 
buying public is responding. The aver- 
age Mrs. American Housewife today 
does not ordinarily go into a store and 
simply order “a can of corn.” When 
she enters her favorite grocery, she 
knows the brand name of the corn she 
wants, and asks for it. She has read 
about the particular brand, knows that 
the advertising is truthful, and has the 
confidence to buy. 

In our own organization, we know 
the quality of merchandise on our 
shelves, as each shipment is subjected 
to rigid tests in the laboratories of the 
Kroger Food Foundation before au- 
thority is given to deliver the mer- 
chandise from the warehouses where 
it has been impounded to await the 
verdict of the Foundation. 

This makes it possible in our own or- 
ganization to have confidence in our- 
selves and in our advertisements when 
we offer our merchandise to our pa- 
trons. The Foundation is considered a 
vital part of the advertising department 
of the Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company, and makes possible “truthful 
advertising” without a chance for a 
slip to betray those who buy from 
Kroger newspaper advertisements. 

In addition to demanding quality and 
truthful advertising, Mrs. American 
Housewife wanted a clean place to shop, 
and the revamping of the styles in 
grocery stores has transformed them 


from merely stores to attractive mer- 
chandising centers. 

No longer are open cracker barrels 
standing in the aisles or orange crates 
tilted along the floors. Instead, the 
stores are systematically and neatly 
arranged to make shopping a conveni- 
ence. All merchandise from meats to 
peanuts is displayed openly in modern- 
istic display cases, or arranged on tables 
of uniform height. 

And now a new develonment has just 
been made. Instead of pasters being 
attached to front display windows to 
call attention to special merchandising 
offers, neat frames have been designed 
for placing inside windows. These 
frames do not hide the displays, or 
make the windows unsightly. They 
make the prices easy to discern, and 
add to the thought that modern gro- 
cery stores reflect good housekeeping. 
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MODERN LIBRARIES SUPPLANT 
‘““MORGUES” 
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ward to be brought back to the Nevada 
Penitentiary, where his subscription 
continued at the old rate for a period 
of eight years, at the end of which 
period he was rebated for good behavior 
and finally pardoned. He removed to 
Marysville, Calif., there to settle down 
under his right name, which I have no 
intention of revealing, and continued on 
the subscription books of his favorite 
daily until the dark angel struck his 
name from the list forevermore. 

Always we spoke of Black Bart in 
the highest terms. Ethically, it was 
coming to him, not because he sub- 
scribed—but for the way he did it. 

If all the jail birds take to reading 
daily newspapers this approaching mil- 
lenium, advertising rates can be shaded 
perceptibly upward. 


improvements. Naturally so, as_ the 
library is being recognized more and 
more as an important adjunct to the 
editorial department. It has been given 
ample floor space, plenty of light and 
air. So now it is more than “just a 
cog in the wheel.” 

Newspaper libraries which have been 
gathering material for 20 years or more 
are confronted with one great problem 
that of discarding. The question of 
what “not to throw away” in the 
process of elimination becomes domi- 
nant. More than 20 inches of space is 
added to the files each day on some of 
the metropolitan newspapers. If one 
considers the stack of used and unused 
pictures, thousands of new envelopes to 
put them in, not to mention the clip- 
pings, cuts and negatives, etc., etc., that 
are added each day—the importance of 
the subject becomes apparent. It is 
necessary for this work of discarding 
to employ trusted members of the staff, 
whose years of training and knowledge 
of filed material can be treated with the 
utmost respect. Give this task to such 
men or women and the tight spots will 
be greatly eased. 

So—to put it in as few words as pos- 
sible—add to a decently equipped de- 
partment, a group of intelligent, con- 
scientious workers—and you have that 
essential element of the modern news- 
paper—a library that is ready for ser- 
vice the moment it is called upon. 
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gon, Texas, Washington, Boston, Wis- 
consin, Columbia, Marquette, North- 
western, Rutgers, Stanford, Syracuse, 
Washington and Lee; State Colleges of 
Iowa, Kansas and Pennsylvania. 

With the growth of the Newspaper 
Guild during the past year, journalism 
schools have received a new friend and 
ally. Far from exhibiting the past an- 
tagonism of former newspapermen, the 
Guild, composed of working reporters, 


feels that journalism instruction can 
improve the newspaper world, 

A resolution adopted by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild at its annual con- 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., June 7, 
1934, is perhaps one of the most sig- 
nificant phases in the growth of jour- 
nalism in this country, and augers well 
for the future of journalism instruction, 
Said the resolution: , 

“Recognizing the need for academic 
education to raise the standards ot news- 
paper work and the economic position ot 
editorial writers, now therefore be it 

“Resolved, that this joint committee 
recbmmend to the American News- 
paper Guild the appointment of > com- 
mittee to prepare a plan for cooperation 
between the Guild and schools and de- 
partments of journalism, including the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism; and that the said commit- 
tee be instructed to report at the 1935 
convention of the Guild, with definite 
recommendations.” 

Commenting on this cooperation, Dr. 
Bleyer says: “Personally, I regard the 
guild movement as the most significant 
advance toward professionalizing jour- 
nalism in the history of the American 
newspaper.” : 

Thus it can be seen that journalism 
schools are no longer subjected to ridi- 
cule and scorn, They have passed the 
experimental stave and are now making 
their influence felt throughout the coun- 
try. They met and overcame the dis- 
couraging struggle that faces any pioneer 
movement. That journalism has suc- 
ceeded is due in great measure to the 
vision and courage of its early leaders, 
of men like Gen, Robert E. Lee, White- 
law Reid, Eugene M. Camp, Andrew D. 
White, Joseph Pulitzer, Walter Wil- 
liams, Brainard Smith, Joseph F. John- 
son, Charles W. Eliot, Lawrence W. 
Murphy, Willard G. Bleyer, John E. 
Drewry, James Melvin Lee, John W. 
Cunliffe, Talcott Williams, H. F. Har- 
rington, Allen S. Will, Charles P. 
Cooper, Vernon McKenzie, and_ the 
others who made schools of journalism 
not only possible but a worthwhile part 
of American education. 

It would take a full volume to do 
justice to the pioneering work of these 
leaders in the development of journal- 
ism instruction in the United States. 
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GREETINGS to Editor and Publisher and best 


wishes for another half century of usefulness 


The Citizens of Cape Girardeau Will Celebrate 


in a Community 


Sept. 30 to Oct. 6, 1934 


The 30th Anniversary 


of the 


CAPE GIRARDEAU SOUTH 


JUBILEE WEEK PROGRAM 
(Covering Past 30 Years) 


Anniversary Sunday in the churches; Community reception to the 
editors of the district; pageants showing the progress of 
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+ and fine arts, sponsored by women’s organizations; thirty 
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of community enthusiasm and pride in the city that for 

30 years has shown the largest percentage of population gain of 
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CAPE GIRARDEAU’S 
NEWSPAPER 
In concluding its 30 years of service, is credited 


with having more paid-in-advance subscribers 
than there are families in this city and county 


that receive mail. avi 

the largest, finest, most complete publishing 

plant to be found in a city of 17,000: carries 

more advertising than yf newspaper of its 

class in Missouri, and is the 

paper between St. Louis, 
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It is credited with having 
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The Copley Newspapers 





For the Good of the Communities They Serve 





THE SAN DIEGO UNION 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 
and 


THE EVENING TRIBUNE 


(SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA) 


In a detailed circulation analysis, as of March 15th’ 


1934, made by Ernst & Ernst, certified public account- 
ants, to determine the dup- 


licated carrier and mail ONLY 


é 9 


newspapers, the following 
DUPLICATED 


facts are disclosed: 
TOTAL PAID 

CIRCULATION 
Exclusive of 


CIRCULATION 
Newsstand and 


5 5 9 5 2 6 Street Sales 


FINDINGS ACKNOWLEDGED TO THE 
UNION & TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO. 
MAY 3, 1934 


Milinnis 
State Journal 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Established 1831 
A NEWSPAPER OF DISTINCTION! 


@ Largest circulation of any 
newspaper in Illinois outside of 
Chicago. 

@ Oldest daily newspaper in 
Illinois. 

@ Leads in total advertising for 
first six months of 1934. 

@ Leads in department store 
advertising first six months of 


three newspapers. 


LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY — produces annually agriculture 


and live stock products valued 


in excess of $50,000,000. 


—ships through San Pedro harbor more than 20,000,000 
tons valued in excess of $750,000,000. 


You cannot cover the richest agricultural county in 
America with its harbor and industrial districts by the 
use of metropolitan newspapers. Polk & Co. consumer’s 
surveys, circulation audit reports, and other investiga- 
tions prove local newspapers in towns surrounding Los 
Angeles have nine and one-half times as many readers 
as the metropolitan newspapers have in these same towns. 


Southern California Newspapers, Associated 


ALHAMBRA Post-ApDvocaTE HErRMosA DaILy BREEZE 
BurBANK News-PREss Monrovia News-Post 
CuLveR City Star-News REDONDO DaILy BREEZE 
EaGLe Rock News-Press San Pepro News-PILot 
GLENDALE News-Press VENICE EVENING VANGUARD 


The NORTHERN ILLINOIS GROUP 


(ALL ONE-NEWSPAPER CITIES ) 


She AURORA BEACON-NEWS » » Established 1846 
The ELGIN COURIER - NEWS » » Zotablished 1873 
Ghe JOLIET HERALD -NEWS » » Established 1839 


. . . Three adjoining markets forming a single territory thirty miles from east 
to west and seventy miles from north to south, completely covered by these 


340,000 BUYERS 


Served by the Tri-Cities 


1934, AN $87,000,000 MARKET 


@ Leads in national food adver- 
tising first six months of 1934. 


@ Leads in classified advertising 
first six months of 1934. 


@ Leads in circulation in 84 out 
of a total of 126 cities in the 
Springfield market area. 
Authority: 
De Lisser Bros. Reports 


The Paid City Circulation ss % 
of the Northern Illinois , 


Group reaches....... 


OF ALL THE 


HOMES in AURORA, ELGIN and JOLIET 





NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 





For factual information, write the COPLEY NEWSPAPERS direct 


. or the nearest office of 


M. C. MOGENSEN & CO., Inc. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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MODERN 
IN EIGHTIES 


(Continued from page 198) 


PRESSES BEGAN 











after a considerable period of helter- 
skelter press development that led to 
construction of “deck” type machines 
which towered three and four stories 
above the press-room floor and required 
the pressman to be somewhat of an 
acrobat. 

Meanwhile, advances in smaller fields 
were remarkable. Many of the small 
newspapers that had risen along the 
new transcontinental railroads had out 
grown their early machines and Duplex 
engineers especially had devoted much 
thought to the next step for these pub- 
lishers. The multiple plating accepted 
as necessary in the larger cities was an 
unbearable burden for the publisher in 
a city of 20,000 to 50,000 population, 
involving heavy investment in machin- 
ery, plant space, and a large mechanical 
payroll. Space was cheap in these small 
cities, so that the decker press, contrived 
to meet conditions in high-rental metro- 
politan areas, had no application. The 
task was to find a press that minimized 
the stereotyping cost, represented an 
investment within the reach of the small 
city newspaper, and at the same time 
gave a comparable ratio of production 
to the metropolitan equipment. 

The result of their investigations 
took definite shape in 1906, when patents 
were taken out on several basic inven- 
tions in methods of stereotyping, plate- 
trimming and press construction. The 
combination was placed on the market 
shortly afterward as the “Tubular” 
press. It was as radical a departure 
from existing rotary press practice as 
had been the Duplex flat-bed of 1884, 
and the substitution of a single tubular 
stereotype plate for the semi-cvlindrical 
plates generally used evoked plenty of 
ridicule from competing manufacturers. 
The new plate was called a “stovepipe” 
and other interesting names, but the 
press filled a long-felt need and quickly 
won a permanent place. 

The tubular feature, invented by 
Henry Bechman of the Dunlex organ- 
ization, put into working shape an idea 
long held among press-builders. A pat- 
ent for a tubular plate press had been 
taken out in England as early as 1863 
by J. C. MacDonald and J. Calverly of 
the London Times, which called for a 
slightly tapered plate, the cylinder being 
correspondingly tapered. The defect in 
this method was that the cylinder had 
to be removed from the press for plat- 
ing, and presses were not built to work 
that way. Another patent was later 
taken out by MacDonald and Calverly, 
modifying their original concept, but the 
design was never put into operation. 

The tubular plate completely encir- 
cles the plate cylinder except for the 
margin space. The principle of one page 
per plate permits a simpler press con- 
struction saving space and weight. The 
plate is also lighter and thinner than 
the semi-cylindrical stereotype, the re- 
duction in number and weight of plates 
effecting a considerable saving in stereo- 
type metal costs. 

While this revolutionary development 
in press design was under way, with 
more in the immediate future, an equally 
radical change had been brought about 
in stereotyping. Of this the genius was 
Henry A. Wise Wood. Prior to 1900, 
stereotype plates had been made for al- 
most a century by the same fundamental 
method—manual pouring of molten 
metal into a tight box containing a 
matrix, or positive impression, of the 
type to be reproduced. It was hard, 
hot, work, involving the lifting of more 
than 50 pounds of hot metal in a heavy 
ladle from melting pot to casting box 
for every page plate cast, and the shop 
that could cast 30 plates in half an hour 
was exceptional. After casting, the 
plates had to be cooled, trimmed and 
made-ready by hand. Matrices were 
prepared from simple materials by a 
process held in deepest secrecy by mem- 
bers of the stereotypers’ union. The 
entire stereotyping operation constituted 
a lag in a production movement that 
had been vastly speeded in 16 years both 


Editor 


at the composition and printing ends. 
So costly and cumbersome was the pro- 
cess that some New York newspapers 
in the 90’s were still printing from type, 
locked up in semi-cylindrical chases 
known as “turtles.” : 

Mr. Wood, who had entered the field 
in 1883 as a representative of concerns 
building flat-bed presses, accepted the 
challenge of the stereotyping problem 
in 1894, finding his early laboratory in 
the New York Herald plant, the field 
for so many experiments which proved 
fruitful for all newspapers. The result 
was the invention of the Autoplate, 
which was adopted by the Herald in 
1900, and soon thereafter by the New 
York World, Boston Post, and Chicago 
Tribune. ; 

Introduction of an automatic machine 
into this highly individualized industry 
was marked with difficulty. It was not 
perfect, but its speed brought out defects 
in the composition and printing pro- 
cesses not hitherto apparent, and Wood 
had to overcome unforeseen problems, 
involving intensive study of all mechan- 
ical operations. Five years after the in- 
troduction of the Autoplate, the Junior 
Autoplate was placed on the market, 
simplifying and increasing the s-eed of 
the process. This form was adopted by 
many newspapers, large and intermedi- 
ate, and remained the standard until the 
last decade, when the automatic scope 
was greatly increased, with product 
commensurably enhanced, by new inven- 
tions. The collateral improvement and 
radical alteration in construction of ma- 
trices, also extremely important in the 
advance of the newspaper printing art, 
will be treated in other columns of this 
issue. 

With the stereotyping lag removed 
from the mechanical progress, press 
builders continued their concentration 
upon simplification of the press itself. 
The multi-deck machines, necessitated, 
it seemed, by the constricted space avail- 
able in metropolitan newspapers, were 
not the type upon which maximum press 
speed could be developed. They were 
difficult te work upon, relatively un- 
safe, and their great height and skele- 
ton frames subjected them te vibration 
at high speed that resulted in undue 
breakage and accidents. 

Duplex, which had entered the rotary 
arena with its tubular machine, set its 
engineers at work on the problem, which 
basically involved bringing the printing 
units down from the ceiling into sub- 
stantial floor frames where strength, ac- 
cessibility and speed could be built in 
as needed. This company took out its 
first basic patent in 1906, followed by 
others covering various arrangements of 
printing sections until 1913. These were 
basic patents, and were upheld in the 
litigation that was inevitable when sev- 
eral organizations were working tow- 
ard the same end. The principles 
evolved by the Duplex engineers were 
generally adopted as a base by other 
manufacturers as the early patents ex- 
pired. Many of its first machines erected 
under these patents are still in active 
newspaper service. 

While the Duplex Company pioneered 

(Continued on page 299) 
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Can you use a Cooking 
School Service of proven 
ability? Clean record with 
publishers and advertisers. 
We guarantee a definite 
amount of national adver- 
tising, a nationally recog- 
nized lecturer, an advertis- 
ing salesman and recipe 
service. May we outline 
our plan for you? 


ELIZABETH CASEY 
COOKING AND HOME MAKING SCHOOLS 
A. National Organization 


conducting Newspaper 
Cooking Schools. 


2096 Grand Ave. St. Paul, Miny 











BUSINESS IN 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
SHOWS DECIDED 

IMPROVEMENT 


Records of business conditions in Waterbury for April 
1934, as compared to the same records for April 1933, 
show the following results : 





INCREASE 


30% IN EMPLOYMENT 








5:9 % 


INCREASE IN ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION 








16% INCREASE IN GAS CONSUMPTION 








$7,985,735.56 


INCREASE IN BANK DEBITS 








$1,497,900.00 INCREASE IN BANK CLEARINGS 








$1,054,922.24 


INCREASE IN BANK SAVINGS 








$3,829.90 GAIN 


IN POSTAL RECEIPTS 








INCREASE OF 370 TELEPHONES 








AND THE 


REPUBLICAN & AMERICAN 


have the largest daily 
net paid circulation 
in their history ~ — - 


27,868 


A.B.C. FOR 6 MOS. ENDING MAR. 31, 1934 


RR 


THE REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN COVERS 
NORTHWESTERN CONNECTICUT MORE 
THOROUGHLY THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
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The South Plows On 


Onxy yesterday, as time goes, the 
South was in the grip of a strang- 
ling depression. But adversity was 
no new experience, so little did the 
South complain. 

And then came a gradual change 
in conditions. Slowly the horizon 
began to lighten. Appreciation was 
sincere and people were prompt to 
make the utmost of each oppor- 
tunity, no matter how small. The 
South busied itself in going for- 
ward, reviving hopes, regaining 
lost earnings, learning how to 
smile again, work a bit harder and 
play more happily. 

So today, so far as the South is 
concerned, the depression is thor- 
oughly broken. Recovery is an 
actuality. Business has swung up- 
ward in nearly all lines. More 


people are working and much great 
planning is going on. While this 
may be true of the entire South, no 
other large area parallels the vast 
improvement of conditions in Mem- 
phis, and the Mid-South Empire. 
The Nation has recognized this 
section as being the brightest large 
area in the entire country. 








For Twelve 
Consecutive Months 


For the past twelve consecutive months, 
figured against the same months of a year 
previous, The Commercial Appeal has 
shown amazing linage gains. Such a record, 
is in itself, an indication of the greatly 
improved business conditions of Memphis 
and the Mid-South Empire. It is also proof 
that The Commercial Appeal is a depend- 
able producer. 























It is here, in this large area... 
the largest of any city in the South, 
that you find The Commercial 
Appeal, the South's greatest news- 
paper. Hand in hand, it has ever 
looked forward, gone forward, 
planned and strived for greater 
achievement. 

The Commercial Appeal with its 
unequaled coverage in the largest 
and brightest trading area in the 
entire South, is known to be a 
proven producer of outstanding re- 
sults. It is large and powerful 
enough for any schedule and de- 
serving of a place on every adver- 
tiser’s list. 


James Hammonp, Publisher 


Represented by 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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MONTREAL GAZETTE OLDEST IN CANADA 


Established in 1778 to Further American Revolution, Still Published in Original Name—Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegraph Traces Descent From Quebec Gazette of 1764 


ANADIAN newspapers have a 
history no less storied, although 
slightly briefer, than those which have 
similarly recorded the growth of the 
Dominion’s neighbor. As in the United 
States, the rate of infant mortality was 
high, but several children of the press 
in Canada have survived and still flour- 
ish under their first given name or 
have left equally vigorous descendants. 
Like England, which pioneered with 
the Oxford Gazette, first newspaper 
in the English tongue published on 
Nov. 22, 1665, and New York which 
had its first publication, the New York 
Gazette in 1725, Canada also inagur- 
ated her journalistic efforts with an- 


other “gazette,” three years after the 
British founded Halifax. In March, 
1752, the Halifax Gazette made its 


debut as a small two-page sheet which 
contained European news of the pre- 
vious September. “An ordinary man,” 
who proved to be an escaped lunatic, 
kneeled in a street in Rome as the 
Pope approached, as if to ask a bless- 
ing, and when the Pope drew near, 
hurled a stone at him, but missed. 

The hardiest standby of all news- 
paper stories to this day appeared in 
this first Halifax Gazette and it has 
a more modern ring than might be 
expected in 1752: “The winter passed 
has proved the severest and the frost 
the most intense that hath ever been 
known tothe oldest inhabitants of the 
province; notwithstanding which we 
have the pleasure of assuring the pub- 
lic that this harbor hath not been froze 
up, or incumbered so much with ice 
as to interrupt its navigation.” 

The first newspaper in what was ther 
Canada was the Quebec Gazette, 
founded on June 21, 1764, a year after 
the British occupation had been sealed 
by the Treaty of Paris and the Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegraph of today is its 
lineal descendant. Still surviving as 
probably the Dominion’s most distin- 
guished newspaper, the Montreal Ga- 
zette was launched by Fleury Mesplet, 
a native of France, a printer of Lon- 
don and Philadelphia experience whom 
Ben Franklin brought to Montreal in 
the belief he could aid in converting 
the French-Canadians to the cause of 
the ‘American Revolution. Its first 
issue was dated June 3, 1778. 

Mesplet promised: “I will insert 
in the above paper or gazette, every- 
thing that one or more gentlemen may 
be pleased to communicate with me, 
provided always no mention is made 
of religion, government or news con- 
cerning the present affairs, unless I 
am authorized from the government for 
so doing. My intention being only to 
confine myself in what concerns ad- 
vertisement, commercial ‘and literary 
affairs.” 

According to M. O. Hammon, promi- 
nent Canadian historian and member 
of the editorial staff of the Toronto 
Globe, who has compiled a comprehen- 
sive survey of Canadian journalism, 
“This adroit publisher had some of the 
straddling gifts known to later apostles 
of his art, for we find him writing 
in terms of high praise of British 
governors as they came and went. He 
secured some advertisement, notably of 
ashes and wood, which were popular 
commodities of his day. When Frank- 
lin and other emissaries from the re- 
volting colonies abandoned their efforts 
to win the French-Canadians and with- 
drew, Mesplet, his capital all invested 
in Montreal, remained, but eventually 
the Gazette passed into other hands and 
is Canada’s oldest newspaper published 
continuously under one name.’ 

The first newspaper in Ontario was 
the Upper Canada Gazette and Ameri- 
can Oracle, established at Newark in 
1792, the year in which Governor 
Simcoe opened parliament in that Ni- 
agara frontier community. The Picton 
Gazette, founded in 1830, as the Hall- 








owell Free Press, first newspaper be- 
tween Toronto and Kingston, claims 
to have been the fifteenth in Canada. 

Lewis Roy, founder of the Newark 
journal, in his greeting to his readers 
in the April 13, 1793, issue, promised 
to make his paper “the vehicle of in- 
telligence in this growing Province 
of whatever may tend to its interest, 
benefit and common advantage.” <A 
year later, Roy took charge of the Mon- 
treal Gazette. 

A study of early Canadian journal- 
ism reveals that the pioneer Maritime 
papers were closely akin in many ways 
to those in New England from which 
many Maritime people had migrated 
as United Empire Loyalists. John 
Bushell, publisher of the Halifax Ga- 
zette, came fromm Boston and used a 
press he had bought from Bartholemew 
Green, who printed the Boston News 
Letter, Mrs. Draper, who owned the 
News Letter, took with her to Halifax, 
John Howe, father of the brilliant 
Joseph Howe, who through the columns 
of the Nova Scotian in 1828 fought 
for responsible government in Nova 
Scotia. 

Only as recently as 1930 did the 
Acadian Recorder, founded in 1813, 
cease publication.. “The last owner, 
C. C. Blackeadar,” writes Mr. Ham- 
mond, “a Victorian to the end of his 
days in 1930, refused to use typesetting 
machines because their introduction 
would throw old employes out of work. 
On the only occasion of my meeting 
with him, he spoke with some linger- 
ing bitterness of the Upper Canada 
political leaders whom he blamed for 
‘forcing’ Nova Scotia into Confedera- 
tion over 50 years earlier.” 

Associated with Hugh Graham, now 
Lord Atholstan, in establishing the 
Montreal Star in 1869, as its first edi- 
tor, was George T. Lanigan, probably 
more celebrated as the author of the 
humorous poem of newspaper life, “The 
Ahkoond of Swat.” 

Ontario’s pioneer paper was but the 
first of many enterprises which liter- 
ally starved to death after the removal 
of the Upper Canada capital from New- 
ark to York (Toronto) where dan- 
ger of attack from the United States 
was considered more remote. Even 
after its removal to York, the Upper 
Canada Gazette had rough sledding 
and was printed on wrapping paper 
or on the blue paper used for the cov- 
ers of government reports. Advertis- 
ing revenue had one source not exist- 
ing today; in the Niagara Herald of 
1802 appears the following: “For Sale 
—A negro man slave, 18 years of age, 
stout and healthy, has had the small- 
pox, and is capable of work either 
in the house or outdoors. The terms 
will be made easy to the purchaser 
and cash or new lands received in pay- 
ment. Enquire of the printer.” 

As a centre of government and grow- 
ing commercial activity, Toronto 
quickly produced numerous publications 
some of which perished at a premature 
age and others which have maintained 
their youthful vigor. The British Colo- 
nist was begun in 1838 by Hugh Scoble 
and the Examiner the same year by 
Francis Hincks; the Patriot in 1840 
by Charles Balton and the Globe in 
1844 by George Brown, who was promi- 
nent in the promotion and consumma- 
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tion of the Canadian Confederation. 

“It is difficult in this progressive 
machine age to contemplate the handi- 
caps of even the progressive forties 
and fifties,” states Mr. Hammond in 
his historical review. “There was no 
telegraph in Canada until 1846 and for 
a time its cost made it a heavy bur- 
den on limited newspaper revenues. 
The Atlantic cable was not laid until 
1866 and European news was published 
in Canadian papers several weeks late, 
after the arrival of steamers with pack- 
ets of London journals. Toronto had 
no railway connections until 1853 and 
its first line ran merely too Aurora 
on the way to Georgian Bay. But in 
the log cabins dotting the forested wild- 
erness, men of strong mentality and 
brave spirit set forth on the task of 
nation building. The people hungered 
for education and news. Publishers 
found an eager audience who cheerfully 
trudged muddy roads or forest trails for 
the newspapers which brought the out- 
side world to them 

The inauguration of rural mail de- 
livery which vastly expanded news- 
paper circulation was not to come un- 
til 1908. A new era had come to On- 
tario by this time and the newspapers 
shared the economic progress of the 
land. Power presses and cost systems 
invaded even the offices of the week- 
lies. The small paper passed into pro- 
fessional hands and the amateur pub- 
lisher went into forced retirement. Pub- 
lishing demanded a higher standard; 
“boiler plate” became unfashionable. 
The question was no longer: “What 
can I get to fill my paper” but became 
What can I leave out and still please 
my subscribers?” Metropolitan news- 


papers pushed circulation first by fast 
special trains and then by motor truck, 
reaching readers 100 and 200 miles dis. 
tant. Notwithstanding the metropolitan 
competition, the small city dailies im- 
proved and increased their circulation 
through the co-operative news gather- 
ing organization known as the Canadian 
Press, by the elimination of partisan- 
ship and by mergers which left but one 
daily paper in all but the largest cities 
of Canada. 

It was not until 1859 that the first 
newspaper was issued to the inhabitants 
of the vast prairie region of the Do. 
minion. This was the Nor Wester, 
published in Winnipeg by William 
Buckingham, a native of Devonshire, 
England. The Winnipeg Free Press 
followed soon in 1872 and the Regina 
Leader was founded in 1883 by Nich- 
olas Flood Davin. Frank Oliver, who 
died in April, 1933, at the age of &, 
carried his first press and type to Ed- 
monton in 1880 in a creaking Red River 
ox-cart, nearly 1,000 miles over prairie 
trails. In his haste he forgot heading 
type and was forced to carve his title 
plate out of dry birch wood. 

Western papers were filled with 
items of the following tenor: “One 
of the most enterprising residents of 
Bliss and one of the most popular 
young business men is Mr. M. M. 
Haggan, proprietor of the brilliant bil- 
liard hall which bears his name. Few 
towns of the size of Bliss can boast 
of such a billiard and pool hall, but 
Mr, Haggan has shown his unlimited 
faith in the town and district by spend- 
ing a large amount of capital in giv- 
ing the town a place where a pleasant 


(Continued on page 213) 
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EASTON, PA. 


‘‘ The Gateway to the Lehigh Valley’’ 


Homes with Electricity 





Easton is Known as City of Resources 





(Trade Territory) 


Manufacturing Establishments . . 





The EASTON EXPRESS alone completely covers this 


Easton Express 


KELLY SMITH COMPANY 
National Representatives 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston Detroit 
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For three score and three years The Big Dispatch . . . “Ohio's 
Greatest Home Daily” has served the people*of Columbus and 
Central Ohio . . . Its sturdy growth has continued through wars, 
panics and depression until today its City Circulation Cover- 
age is 


“First in America” 
lin cities of 300,000 population or more] 


For years, in fact ever since lineage”figures have been compiled 
for Ohio newspapers, The Columbus Dispatch has always stood 
Way out in Front’. . . “‘ First in Ohio” in paid advertising lineage 
. . . Last year 740 National and Local Display Advertisers used 
The Dispatch Alone to sell their merchandise in the rich Central 
Ohio Market. 


Columbus Dispatch 


*““Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily” 
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WHERE FOOLS AND ANGELS 
TREAD 


(Continued from page 189) 











rapher. Then there was little Adrian 
Duff, Jack Price and Jennings, the so- 
ciety man, the first news photographer 
to cover Palm Beach. 

Out of Yale in 1902 came Paul 
Thompson. He was the first college 
graduate to go into pictures. If no one 
else had the pictures an editor wanted, 
he was always sure of getting it from 
Paul Thompson’s collection. Today, it 
is probably the greatest morgue still in 
active use. Most of the other big com- 
panies have passed out. 

Those were the days when incoming 
steamships were not met down the bav 
by a horde of “still” and movie men. 
When it did happen that a battalion of 
cameramen went down on the revenue 
cutter to board a ship, there was “some 
one” aboard that vessel—some one 
famed in the world of art, science or 
letters, or a “captain of industry” or a 
big railroad mogul, a visiting count, a 
prince, a duke or perhaps a diplomat. 
Those were the only people 
photographing. 

Then one bright day, 
called his 1 
huddle. 

“Let’s give the folks something to 
see. Something to think about. S 
thing to remember,” he said. 

“Go down tomorrow and photograph 
every pretty woman you see among the 
first-class passengers. Never mind the 
names. Get the unknown females. If 
they live in Okeypokey, so much the 
better. And look here, fellows, re- 
member the Jeg is more important than 
the face.” 

“Put something into the picture. The 
old fellows that used to read the Police 
Gazette don’t get a thrill out of it any 
longer. I want lots of legs.” 

Thus was born the vogue of photo- 


worth 


a city editor 
staff cameramen in to a 


Some- 
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A famous news picture taken by a non-professional. 


Steamer Vestris. 








The sinking of the 


The picture was snapped by a member of the crew, who, sur- 


viving the disaster, reached shore and sold the film. 








Anse Wallace and Ray Haas assigned to cover the Philadelphia car strike 


co-operated in a second-story shot for 
are three local 


graphing the fair passengers with a 
great showing of limb. You remember. 
Not a paper in the country that uses 
pictures to punctuate its pages with pep 
has failed at some time or other to use 
this kind of art. 

It was then that the business of mak- 
ing, gathering and distributing news 
pictures became highly specialized. The 
bigger organizations today have branch 
offices with staff cameramen in the key 
cities of this country as well as in 
Europe. 

In the old days of the fighting 
photographer, things were different. 
There was no such thing as hiring air- 
planes to “fly” pictures. There was no 
sending pictures across the ether or 
across the Atlantic, the Pacific or any 
other ocean via cable. There were no 
successful attempts made to wire photo- 
graphs until the Republican convention 
held at Cleveland, at which Mr. 
Coolidge was nominated. 


their New York papers. At the right 
photographers. 

Those were the days when we de- 
pended on special delivery mail, or, on 
very rare occasions, a special train. 
Packages of negatives or photographs 
were given to some railroad brakeman 
or porter. His name, his car number 
and the time he was expected to arrive 
at his destination was wired to the home 
office or to the publications for whom 
the package was intended with these 
closing words, “Pay two bucks.” That 
was a code understood by everyone in 
the trade. but unknown to others out- 
side of the messenger. 

Today, no one sends anything via 
ordinary mail. If it’s a “story” it goes 
by air mail, or, if necessary, by char- 
tered plane. It is flashed across the 
wires, across the cables and in less 
time than it takes to get a telegram, the 
pictures are scattered all over the world. 
There have been many cases, and 
strange to say this has never been 
played up, where photographs of a big 


story have arrived in a distant city be- 
fore the “story” broke in that city. 
Of course, that is due entirely to the 
difference in time. 

The old days have gone. Only to 
those of the old-timers left, will they 
ever be fresh. Rapidly our lines are 
becoming depleted. Time and _ the 
Reaper have taken many of the old 
timers. Occasionally one blows into 
the office. Just like old Pop Wert- 
heimer. He has given up the camera 
and is living on “Easy Street,” but he 
misses the old gang. He goes visiting 
from shop to shop. Like the old circus 
horse that misses the smell of the tan 
bark and sawdust. 

The crowd of old-timers like Duff, 
Ironsides, O’Neill, Stockhoff (now in 
the movies), like Boyd, now in a shop 
of his own, like Cactus Bill, still carry- 
ing the box, like Wade Mountfortt, like 
Jack Price, the old World staff camera 
man, Legendre, also of the Pulitzer 
staff, and that globe-trotting camera- 
man, Aerial Varges, now a head liner 
in the newsreel world—memories of 
them bring back the days of the Spring- 
time of life. 


TODAY’S SCRIBES HAVE 
IT EASY SAYS HOOKER 


Milwaukee Veteran, Now Retired, 
Details His First ‘‘Day’s’”’ Work, 
Which Ended as Dawn 
Was Breaking 


(Special to Epiror & PuBLisHER) 

MitwavukeE, Wis., July 16—When 
Epiror & PUBLISHER was born 50 years 
ago, Col. W. F. (“Bill”) Hooker, fa- 
mous Milwaukee newspaperman, just 
retired at 78, says he reported a court 
trial in the morning, covered the Mil- 
waukee City Hall in the afternoon, in- 
terviewed a temperance lecturer, cov- 
ered the marine run, got the arrivals at 
the hotels, and had his copy on the 
city editor’s desk at 6 p. m. Before 
calling it a day, he helped the editor edit 
several columns of country correspond- 
ence, and at 10 p. m. found himself re- 
porting a prizefight at a roadhouse six 
or seven miles from the office, whence 
he had walked. The fight wound up in 
a free-for-all scrap among the specta- 
tors at close to 1 a. m., and there being 
no telephone, he walked back to the 
office in a heavy snowstorm, wrote a 
column and just managed to make the 
city edition. 

As soon as this was finished, Col. 
Hooker was called to the managing 
editor’s cubbyhole and handed a bundle 
of 150 or 200 exchanges, telling him to 
find 15 or 20 columns of time copy. It 
was close to daylight when this job was 
finished and the M. E. and the Colonel 
journeyed over to the old Kirby House 
bar, so well known to the older genera- 
tion of newspapermen, to relieve tired 
brain and taut nerves. And, as the 
Colonel was assigned to the police court 
at 9 a. m., he strolled from the Kirby 
bar to the single police station of that 
day in Milwaukee, and slept a few 
hours on the soft side of a wooden 
bench, then grabbed a cup of coffee that 
was intended for a prisoner and headed 
for the courtroom. 

“You lads think you have to work, 
but you don’t know what the word 
means, and some of you receive in a 
day what I got for a week of that kind 
of routine,” Colonel Hooker tells the 
present generation of reporters. 

He also tells of covering the Wiscon- 
sin legislature at Madison in 1884. One 
night he wired some 2,000 words to 
the Milwaukee Sentinel about stuff that 
was no news at all—the inspiration came 
from three or four quarts of Mumm’s 
Extra Dry, he explains. Up to that 
time no by-lines were used, but the man- 
aging editor was liberal with the simple 
“From a Staff Correspondent,” especial- 
ly when the stuff was good. ‘“Never- 
theless the printer and a proofreader 
either conspired or were as ‘lit’ as I,” 
the Colonel says, “for the line appeared 
over my story the next morning: 

“From a Stiff Correspondent.” 

The Colonel adds that the story was 
a political romance made out of whole 
cloth (and wine), but it developed into 
a true story that caused a legislative 
sensation. 














Cameramen at President Roosevelt’s Inauguration. 
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BIG JOB AHEAD FOR 
BANK ADVERTISING 


Facing Most Worth-While Era, Says 
President of Financial Adver- 
tisers Association, Education 


of Public Needed 


By A. G. MAxwELL 
President, Financial Advertisers 
Association 
Bank advertising is standing on the 
threshold of its most worth-while era. 
While it is true that less money is being 
spent for advertising than during normal 
times, a more thoughtful, intelligent, 
and effective job is being accomplished 

now than ever before. 

Careless expenditures, haphazard 
schedules, uninteresting copy, and un- 
attractive set-ups have given way to 
well-planned budgets, systematic sched- 
ules, effective copy and attractive dis- 
plays. Likewise, institutions are now 
reflecting to their customers and the 
public through advertising those char- 
acteristics most dominant in the minds 
of the senior executives. 

It is most important for bank officers 
to have creative ability and to be ag- 
gressive and sales-minded. It is very 
valuable to have training classes among 
the employes to emphasize the impor- 
tance of good service, courteous treat- 
ment and the value of new business. 

All of these things have to be put 
into an institution to make it thrive 
and grow. However, they embrace only 
a part of a well-rounded public rela- 
tions program. The most important 
tools for interpreting policies and ex- 
ecutive characteristics within a bank 
and of informing the public of the 
fundamentals of banking are publicity 
and advertising. 

In cooperating with banks through 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the government can spread 
confidence as far as it likes, but it will 
never completely fill the gap between a 
misunderstanding public and _ perfect 
mass confidence until the force of educa- 
tional publicity and advertising makes 
people realize the value of commercial 
institutions to communities and con- 
vinces them that money should be de- 
posited in banks in order for com- 
munities to grow and prosper. 
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MONTREAL GAZETTE OLDEST 
IN CANADA 


(Continued from page 210) 











evening’s entertainment may be had at 
small cost; in connection with it there 
is also an up-to-date barber shop.” 

British Columbia journalism got its 
first real start in 1886 when the Van- 
couver Weekly Herald and North Pa- 
cific News made its appearance on 
January 15. One news item stated 
that a public meeting had been held 
to draw up an act of incorporation for 
the City of Vancouver. The first trans- 
Canada train on the Canadian from 
Montreal arrived at Port Moody the 
following June. That Pacific coast edi- 
tors were keenly alive to the interest 
in social news is attested by the fol- 
lowing item which appeared in the Van- 
couver Herald in 1886: “A dance took 
place in the Indian camp near Hast- 
ings Hill on New Year’s Eve. Sev- 
eral ladies of Vancouver went to see 
the affair and looked with great in- 
terest at their dusky sisters dancing 
around the fire in barefeet. The music 
was made by beating sticks upon boards. 
A few aristocrats had instruments made 
by stretching skins over barrel hoops, 
but their softer melody was not dis- 
cernible in the hubbub made by ham- 
mering lumber.” 

Summing up his survey, Mr. Ham- 
mond comments: “In the making of 
this young country of wealth and per- 
ennial hope, the newspapers have played 
no small part. The resources and adapt- 
ability of those who have gone before 
us have left well-marked sign posts of 
intelligence, persistence and independ- 
ence for those who are to come after.” 





To EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
on this, its Golden Jubilee 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


May you serve in the future as you have in the past— 
a lamp to the newspaper man’s path, a shield for his 
freedom and, when occasion demands, a goad in his side 
‘As your days, so may your strength be.” 


In 1801—Thomas Jefferson was 
President; John Marshall was Chief 
Justice; Tripoli declared war against 
the United States; the African slave 
trade had not yet been outlawed; 
there were sixteen states in the 
Union; Jeffersonian simplicity was 
persuading men to discard wigs and 
manes in favor of haircuts—there 
was founded at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, the National Aegis, from 
which the Telegram and Gazette 
descend. 


Since 1801 the history of the United 
States has been read by Worcester 
folk from the pages of these news- 


papers. 


Some of this history has not been 
pleasant reading hereabouts. The 
War of 1812, the war with Mexico, 
were mightily unpopular here. 
Since then there have been many 
episodes, local, state and national, 
which left a sour taste. The power 
and influence of these newspapers 
are based upon the policy that the 
best interests of the community are 
served by publication of the facts. 


Worcester likes to thrash out its 
problems in the full light of news- 
paper publicity. In possession of 
the facts, it can make up its mind. 
The function of these newspapers 
has been, since 1801, to present 
the facts. 


May we remind EDITOR™& PUB- 
LISHER, as a very old publication 
to a lusty youngster, that at fifty 
life is just beginning? 


Not until we were almost as old as 
you are today did we publish our 
first big story—the report of the 
Free Soil gathering which in this 
city launched a battle-cry that was 
stilled only at Appomatox. Not 
until we reached the ripe age of 125 
did we achieve our present per- 
centage of coverage (85.33%) of the 
homes in Worcester and Wor- 
cester’s average 18-mile trading 
radius which every day receive a 
Worcester daily paper. And at 
133 we are still growing! 


These newspapers have survived the 
ups and downs of 133 years for the 
same reason that EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER has survived the ups and 
downs of half-a-century—because 
they serve the needs of their 
readers. 


Just as long as a free press serves 
the needs of a free people, just so 
long will the ‘newspaper man’s 
newspaper’’ have a job todo. Gray 
hairs will come, and bald spots 
due to brickbats. Stay on the job! 
We need you. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Mass. e GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 


Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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DOES PRESS MERIT PRIVILEGED PLACE? 


Public Will Answer Question, Dr. Bleyer Thinks, Citing Criticisms of Journalism From Within and 
Without—Too Close Eye to Business Seen as Main Fault 
By WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER 


Director of the School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin 


IKE other forms of business and other 
social institutions, the American 
newspaper, during the last half century, 
has undergone a greater change than 
in all its previous history. As a priv- 
ately owned business enterprise it has 
been swept along by the powerful eco- 
nomic currents that have transformed 
all business and industry. The monop- 
olistic tendency evident everywhere in 
the business world has affected newspa- 
pers. The number of daily papers 
during the last decade has been steadily 
decreasing, until now many cities have 
but a single paper, while others have 
but two, one morning and one evening 
paper, both owned by the same company. 
Chains of newspapers have grown up 
along with chain grocery stores, chain 
drug stores, chain ready-made garment 
shops, and chain shoe stores. 

As units of business and industry 
have become larger and larger, so news- 
papers have become bigger and bigger 
business enterprises. Large new build- 
ings have been built to house them; 
improved machinery has been necessary 
to keep pace with the increasing size 
of the papers and their ever growing 
circulations; electricity has supplanted 
steam as the motive power; every new 
form of transportation and communica- 
tion has been used to obtain more news 
and to distribute papers more widely. 
Illustrations are now transmitted by 
wire and wireless from one end of the 
country to the other, as well as from 
foreign countries. All these improve- 
ments have meant higher costs of pro- 
duction and the investment of more 
capital. These changes have also led to 
the supplanting of the great editorial 
leaders of the 19th century, men like 
Greeley, Raymond, Dana, Bowles, the 
elder Bennett, Watterson, and Godkin, 
by the business-man type of newspaper 
publisher. 

Despite increased costs and the five- 
fold increase in the number of pages, 
the price per copy of the daily editions 
has gone down from four and five cents 
to two and three cents. The break in 
prices in New York City came in Sep- 
tember, 1883, just 51 years ago, when, 
after Joseph Pulitzer had made a great 
success of his newly purchased World 
as a two-cent, eight-page paper, the 
Times dropped its price from four to 
two cents, the Tribune from four to 
three cents, and the Herald from three 
to two cents. Although during the 
1890s and the 1900s cheap newsprint 
made possible a further reduction to one 
cent a copy, increased costs during the 
World War carried prices back to two 
and three cents. 

Expansion in size and reduction in 
price were made possible by the re- 
markable growth in newspaper adver- 
tising. In 1880, according to the U. S. 
Census reports, newspapers derived only 
one-half of their revenues from adver- 
tising. Today from two-thirds to five- 
sixths of their revenues comes from 
advertising. The daily newspaper, ac- 
cordingly, is the only commodity (with 
the exception of some periodicals) that 
sells for a small fraction of its cost of 
production. Moreover, when the amount 
and variety of its contents are taken 
into consideration, a daily newspaper is 
he cheapest of all commodities. Al- 
though the amount of reading matter 
in the average daily edition is as much 
as in most novels costing $2.50 a copy, 
a newspaper costs one-fifth of the price 
of a good cigar, a package of cigar- 
ettes, or an ice cream soda. 

The United States is the greatest 
newspaper-reading country in the world. 
Enough copies of daily papers are pub- 
lished to supply every family with one 
copy. Daily newspaper circulation is 
no longer confined to the city and its 
suburbs in which the paper is published. 
In typical agricultural states in the 
Middle West it has been found that 
from two-thirds to nine-tenths of the 











farm homes take a daily paper. Auto- 
mobiles, good roads, motor trucks, and 
rural free delivery have extended widely 
both the circulation areas of daily pa- 
pers and the trading areas within which 
their local advertising is of value. Be- 
cause of its low price and efficient 
methods of distribution, daily papers 
are now available to the great majority 
of the people in city and country. 


3ut the newspaper is not fulfilling 
its mission if it is merely a profitable 
business enterprise, producing and sell- 
ing cheaply a necessary commodity. 
Newspaper publishing is more than the 
mass production and mass distribution 
of a more or less standardized, low- 
price product designed for mass con- 
sumption, like bread, soap, shoes, ready- 
made garments, or automobiles. 


The newspaper has always been re- 
garded as a quasi-public institution, 
essential to the success of society and 
government. Even despotic dictators, 
such as Mussolini and Hitler, and com- 
munistic leaders, such as Lenin and 
Stalin, have found that the press is 
necessary to the success of their form 
of society and government. In a democ- 
racy like the United States, in which 
public opinion is the dominant force, 
rather than the will of a dictator, news- 
papers are of the greatest importance. 
It is because of this essential role that 
the press plays in democratic govern- 
ment that its freedom was guaranteed 
both in the Federal constitution and in 
state constitutions. 


The newspaper, it is generally agreed, 
must perform a three-fold function in 
the formation of public opinion: First, 
it must furnish the day’s news in as 
complete and accurate a form as pos- 
sible, because, as President Woodrow 
Wilson once said, the “food of opinion 
is the news of the day”; second, it must 
explain and interpret current news and 
current issues, in order to aid readers 
to form intelligent opinions; and third, 
it must guide public opinion, after pre- 
senting impartially both sides of every 
issue, by pointing out to readers what 
measures seem to promise the greater 
good for the greater number. 


The answer to the question, “Does the 
Newspaper Merit Its Privileged Posi- 
tion?” depends upon the answer to the 
question, “Do the Newspapers as a 
Whole Perform Their Three-fold Func- 
tion in the Formation of Public Opin- 
ion?” 

Because of the frequent criticisms of 
the press made both by leaders and by 
the rank and file of newspaper readers, 
as well as those recently expressed by 
organized newspapermen themselves, 
this question cannot be answered in a 
way that will satisfy all who are inter- 
ested in newspapers. 

Last year, when Dean Carl W. 
Ackerman of the Columbia School of 
Journalism interviewed a number of 
leaders in all walks of life, he found 
that they made a number of serious 
charges against American newspapers. 
Here are some of the faults that they 
pointed out: 

First—That newspaper standards are 
determined by circulation; that the press 
gives the public what it wants, rather 
than what the public needs. 

Second—That news values are often 
superficial and trivial, 

Third—That most reporters are in- 
accurate when reporting interviews. 

Fourth—That newspapers are inter- 
ested primarily in day-by-day news de- 
velopments and do not follow through 
to give readers continuous and complete 
accounts of what is happening. 

Fifth—That the press utilizes its free- 
dom as a license to exploit policies 
which make for circulation rather than 
for service. 

Sixth—That news and photographs 
are sometimes deliberately falsified. 

Seventh—That the press overempha- 
sizes irrational statements made by pub- 
lic officials, particularly members of 
Congress. 

Eighth—That in all civilized countries 
at present newspapers exist for the pur- 
pose of concealing the truth. 

Ninth—That headlines frequently do 
not correctly reveal the facts and the 
tenor of the articles. 

Tenth—That many men and women 
hesitate to express their real opiniens 
about the press because of the uncharit- 


able attitude of editors toward criticism 
and because of the fear ot retaliation. 

Eleventh—That the basic fault with 
the press is its ownership; that the 
press cannot be an impartial and true 
advocate of public service so long as its 
owners are engaged or involved in other 

sinesses. 
et the “man in the street” had been 
asked his opinion of the local papers 
that he reads, the following commonly 
made criticisms might have been added 
to this list. : 

First—Newspapers distort and sup- 
press news in the interests of business 
because, as private business enterprises 
themselves, they hesitate to present 
business men and business affairs in an 
unfavorable light and thus jeopardize 
their advertising revenues. ; 

Second—Local news is often in- 
accurate, because newspapers employ 
half-baked youngsters with no more 
than a high school education to report 
local affairs, and these boys do not un- 
derstand the events and utterances that 
they are sent out by mewspapers to 
report. : 
Third—Headlines are often inaccurate 
and are frequently distorted to suit the 
editorial policies of the paper, or to 
make the news seem more striking than 
it really is. ae 

Fourth—In their editorials mnewspa- 
pers omit or pass over lightly every- 
thing that shows up unfavorably busi- 
ness men and other influential local 
leaders, because they are afraid that 
such reflections on the community and 
its leaders may prove detrimental to 
their circulation and advertising. 

Fifth—Publicity and propaganda are 
published in the guise of news to lead 
readers to support advertisers and other 
business interests whose good will the 
papers are desirous of maintaining, as 
well as to create public opinion in sup- 
port of the editorial policies of the 
papers. ; 

Sixth—The dominant motive of news- 
papers is to make money rather than to 
serve the public. ; 

During the last year liberals and 
others interested in social welfare under 
the New Deal have claimed that news- 
paper publishers have been unwilling to 
apply to their own business the prin- 

(Continued on page 216) 





Number and Circulation of Daily Newspapers Printed in English, 1921-1933 
(Compiled from Year Books of Eprror & PuBLISHER) 





Year Morning Papers Evening Papers Sunday Papers Total Morning & Evening 
os ee ee re ee 427 10,144,260 1,601 18,279,480 545 19,041,413 2,028 28,423,740 
EE een epee 426 10,809,619 1,607 18,898,322 546 19,676,725 2,033 29,707,941 
DES cckucui scar cecineen 426 11,475,071 *1,610 19,978,632 547 21,463,289 *2 036 31,453,703 
| eS ee *429 12,365,215 1,585 20,634,222 539 22,219,646 2,014 32,999,437 
See 427 12,440,387 1,581 21,298,982 *548 23,354,622 2,008 33,739,369 
| SS Oa hae 425 13,335,796 1,576 22,666,007 545 24,435,192 2,001 36,001,803 
| EEE 411 14,145,823 1,538 23,820,933 526 25,469,027 1,949 37,966,756 
DES occhbow eh wes «x SRS oESS 397 13,995,104 1,542 23,077,488 522 25,771,383 1,939 37,972,592 
EE Eee ees 381 *14,448,878 1,563 24,976,737 528  *26,879,536 1,944 39,425,615 
DR es kiscasik Sokbawkcens 388 14,434,257, 1,554 25,154,915 521 26,413,047 1,942 %*39,589,172 
| eer ae 384 14,342,790 1,539 24,418,397 513 25,701,798 1,923 38,761,187 
ee eee 380 13,711,382 1,533 22,696,297 518 24,859,888 1,913 36,407,297 
Ree ee 378 13,206,705 1,533 21,968,533 506 24,040,630 1,911 35,175,238 
—49 +3,062.445 —68 +3,689,053 —39 +4,999.217 —117. +6,751,498 
—11% ++30% —4.2% +20% —7.1% +26% —5.7% +23.7% 
* Highest figure. 
Total Number of Daily Papers, Their Circulation and Population by Decades, 1850 -1930 
(Compiled from U. S. Census Reports) 
Number of 
persons a 
Year Number of Dailies Total Circulation Population copy 
ESE ee eae 254 748,454 23,191,876 31 
| RES ures 387 (increase 52%) 1,478,435 31,443,321 (increase 35%) 21 
Ee ee 574 (increase 48%) 2,601,547 39,818,449 (increase 26%) 15 
ee 971 (increase 69%) 3,566,395 50,155,783 (increase 26%) 14 
1,610 (increase 65%) 8,387,188 62,947,714 (increase 25%) 7.5 
chi why cakinannics 2,226 (increase 37%) 15,102,156 75,994,575 (increase 20%) 5 
ee eer *2,600 (increase 16%) 24,211,977 91,972,226 (increase 22%) 3.8 
ae 2,441 (decrease 6%) 33,028,630 105,710,620 (increase 15%) 3.2 
ere (1929) 2,086 (decrease 14.5%) 42,015,461 (1930) 122,755,046 (increase 16%) 2.9 
* Highest figure. 
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DOES PRESS MERIT PLACE 
OF PRIVILEGE? 


(Continued from page 214) 





cipals and practices that their papers 
have been urging other businesses and 
industries to adopt in an effort to relieve 
unemployment and bring about a greater 
degree of social justice. Some of the 
charges made against the publishers on 
this score are: 

First—That newspaper publishers 
tried to avoid drawing up a code for 
their business until they were compelled 
by the NRA to do so, and that, after 
they had submitted unsatisfactory drafts, 
the code finally approved tentatively by 
President Roosevelt failed to include 
any provisions covering unfair practices, 
was full of loopholes, and did not tend 
to increase employment. 

Secoud—That newspaper publishers 
undertook to defend their actions in sub- 
mitting an inadequate code by claiming 
that any attempts to regulate the busi- 
ness of newspaper publishing would be 
an infringement of the freedom of the 
press guaranteed by the Constitution, 
an argument that did not impress Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, as was shown by the 
stinging rebuke he administered to the 
publishers in signing with reservations 
the code they had submitted. 

Third—That the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, in July, 
1933, adopted a resolution opposing the 
ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, not because 
they favored the employment of boys 
and girls in other industries, but because 
they were afraid that they might be pre- 
vented from using young boys and girls 
to deliver and sell their papers: and 
that they are still actively opposing 
proposed restrictions on the use of 
children in such work. 

Fourth—That newspaper publishers 
have opposed the several bills intro- 
duced during the last session of Con- 
gress designed to protect the health of 
their readers by forbidding, or restricting 
the manufacture, sale, and advertising 
of harmful patent medicines, cosmetics. 
and food products, because they feared 
that such restrictions would reduce their 
advertising revenues. 

Fifth—That the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association is resisting the 
efforts of their news department 
workers to obtain representation on the 
Industrial Board under the Daily News- 
paper Publishing Code, even though 
such representation was promised to 
these workers by both President Roose- 
velt and Gen. Johnson. 

Sixth—That a number of newspaper 

publishers are refusing to recognize and 
bargain collectively with the local 
guilds of news department workers, are 
discharging employees who have joined 
the guilds, and are trying to intimidate 
workers to prevent them from joining— 
all in violation of Section 7a of the 
NIRA. 
Seventh—That the salary scale pro- 
posed by the Code Authority, which 
consists of newspaper publishers, pro- 
viding minimum salaries for news de- 
partment workers of from $12 to $25 a 
week. with “learners” at from $8.40 to 
$17.50 a week, is too low to attract the 
type of well educated reporters and copy 
readers that most newspaper editors de- 
sire to obtain for their staffs. 

The sudden and surprising organiza- 
tion of guilds among the men and 
women in the news and editorial depart- 
ments of daily papers during the last 
year, it is generally recognized, has re- 
sulted from the resentment felt by these 
hitherto individualistic workers at the 
treatment they had received from the 
publishers in the first drafts of the Code 
for the Newspaper Publishing Business. 
These reporters and copy readers were 
classed as “professionals” if they re- 
ceived $35 a week or more, and were 
thus deprived of the benefits of the 
shorter hours of work which under the 
NIRA were intended to be the means 
of rélieving unemployment; and there 
was unemployment among newspaper- 
men, the guilds point out, as there was 
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in other occupations. This spontaneous 
springing up of guilds in all parts of 
the country, and their demands for the 
restoration of salaries that had been 
cut during the depression, for shorter 
hours, and for better working condi- 
tions, undoubtedly represented an en- 
tirely new attitude on the part of the 
rank and file of newspaper men toward 
their employers. 

At the recent national convention of 
the newly established American News- 
paper Guild, which now has over 8.000 
members, organized into local guilds in 
many cities, delegates were critical of 
various newspaper practices, as well as 
of their publishers. On the subject of 
the freedom of the press and the free- 
dom of conscience of newspaper workers, 
for example, the convention adopted the 
following resolution: 

Wuereas, freedom of the press is a right 
of the readers of news and a responsibility 
upon producers of news; and is not a privi- 
lege for owners of news channels to exploit; 
and 

Wuenreas, reporting is a high calling which 
has fallen into disrepute because news writers 
have been too often degraded as hirelings 
compelled by their employers to serve the pur- 
roses of politicians, monopolists, speculators 
in the necessities of life, exploiters of labor, 
and fomenters of war; therefore be it 

Resotvep, that the Amercan Newspaper 
Guild strive tirelessly for integrity of news 
columns and opportunity for its members to 
discharge their social responsibility; not ston- 
ping until men and women who write, graph- 
ically portray or edit news achieve freedom of 
conscience to report faithfully when they 
occur and refuse distortion and suppression 
to create political, economic, industrial and 
military wars. 

In the code of ethics adopted by the 
convention the delegates took a stand 
against ‘various practices for which 
newspapers have heen criticized both by 
the leaders quoted by Dean Ackerman 
and by the “man in the street.” Some 
of the articles of this code of ethics are: 

That the newspaperman’s first duty is to 
give the public accurate and unbiased news 
reports. 

That the guild should work through the 
efforts of its members or by agreemént with 
editors and publishers to curb the suppression 
of legitimate news concerning “privilege” per- 
sons or groups, including advertisers, com- 
mercial powers and friends of newspapermen. 

That news be edited exclusively in the edi- 
torial rooms instead of in the business office 
of the daily newspaper. 

The Guild also condemned the pub- 
lication of publicity in the guise of 
news; the procuring and writing of 
stcries which newspapermen know to 
be false or misleading and which work 
oppression or wrong to persons or 
groups; the acceptance of money by 
newspapermen for political or sports 
publicity; and the practice of some 
newspaper executives of requesting 
newspanermen to use influence with of- 
ficials in matters other than the gather- 
ing of news. 

From a review of all these various 
criticisms of daily newspapers, it would 
seem that a number of them at least 
have fallen short of the high standards 
expected of them by prominent leaders, 
by many newspaper readers, by liberals 
and students of our social and economic 
problems, and even by working news- 
papermen themselves. Undoubtedly the 
velume of criticism has grown during 
the last year, because all business and 
industry, as well as all our social and 
political institutions, have been sub- 
jected to closer scrutiny than ever be- 
fore in an effort to find out wherein 
they have failed to render the fullest 


service. In such a reexamination, the 
newspaper’s faults could not escape 
criticism. In a period like the present 


when we are more than usually critical 
of everything in American life we are 
prone to condemn all banks, all busi- 
nesses and industries, all schools and col- 
leges, all motion pictures, all news- 
pzpers. In thus failing to discriminate 
between the good and the bad, critics 
are manifestly uniust to those leaders 
and those institutions that have made 
honest efforts to maintain high stand- 
ards. All these criticisms of the press 


do not apply equally to all newspapers. 
Undoubtedly critics of American jour- 
nalism would be willing to admit that 
there are notable exceptions 


among 
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newspapers to which most if not all of 
their strictures are inapplicable. 

An analysis of these faults shows that 
the basic cause of them is to be found 
in the dual character of the newspaper ; 
that is, it is both a private business 
enterprise operating under the prevail- 
ing conditions of our profit economy, 
and a quasi-public institution essential 
to the successful existence of our dem- 
ocratic society and government. On the 


_one hand it must make every effort to 


attract as many readers and as much 
advertising as possible, and, in order to 
make a profit, must pay out for wages, 
salaries, and other costs of production 
no more than is absolutely necessary. 
On the other hand, it is supposed to 
render disinterested public service at an 
extremely low cost to the public. Every 
business operated for a profit finds it 
difficult to render disinterested service 
to the public; in fact, it is generally 
true that no business renders much 
more disinterested service than is con- 
sistent with operating on a profitable 
basis. Because the business of news- 
paper publishing has grown tremen- 
dously in the last half century, news- 
paper publishers, rather than newspaper 
editors, are the dominant element in 
American journalism today. As busi- 
ness men they are likely to take the 
point of view of other business men. 
Since the dominant motive in our profit 
economy is the making of money, there 
is always the danger that money mak- 
ing rather than disinterested service to 
the public may become the dominant 
factor in newspaper publishing. 

Because of its dual character, the 
newspaper is unlike other social insti- 
tutions, such as schools and colleges, 
libraries, and art galleries, which are 
either endowed or tax supported and 
are not dependent for their existence 
on the money they make; it differs also 
from the church, which is supported by 
voluntary contributions. 

In its dual character the press re- 
sembles the theater. The drama, as a 
form of art, both on the stage and the 





screen, is supposed to exert a whole- 
some, stimulating, uplifting influence, 
but, in order to succeed, the theater 
must be financially profitable. Pro- 
ducers of stage plays and motion pict- 
ures are constantly being criticized for 
being more concerned about box office 
receipts than about the artistic character 
and the moral influence of their produc. 
tions. At the present moment leaders 
in the churches and the schools are at- 
tacking the “movies” for their unwho!e- 
some influence. Censorship having 
failed to produce the desired results, 
these leaders are undertaking to arouse 
the public to action. The producers, in 
turn, defend the pictures criticized by 
pointing to their financial success, as an 
indication that they are giving the 
public what it wants. Nevertheless, they 
are disturbed by the threatened boycott 
of all “movies.” 

To solve the problems of the press, 
students of social and political affairs 
have proposed endowed newspapers, ad- 
less newspapers, municipal newspapers, 
and newspapers owned cooperatively by 
subscribers. The American public is 
not ready as yet for such experiments 
in collectivism as some of these pro- 
pesals would require, nor is it prepared 
at present to abandon its traditional 
ideas of freedom of the press in favor 
of government owned or controlled 
newspapers. The immediate solution 
for the problems of the newspaper does 
not seem to lie in these directions, 

If the New Deal leads to effective 
self-government in business and indus- 
try, with a minimum amount of govern. 
mental supervision, such self-regulation 
may prove the way out of the present 
problems of the press. It is not incon- 
ceivable that all existing organizations 
of men and women concerned with the 
editing and publishing of daily news- 
papers might get together in a coopera- 
tive effort to improve the character of 
the press by eliminating as far as pos- 
sible the faults and weaknesses that are 
now criticized. Perhaps it is a Utopian 

(Continued on page 309) 
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UM LAUDE 


@ Editor & Publisher, the Ayer & Son honorary degree of long service 
B.A.I.S. (Been At It Since) has always been reserved by us for those 
intimately identified with Advertising Headquarters in the promotion of 


good advertising. 


@ In commemoration of the Golden Jubilee of your keeping everlastingly 
at the purposes established by your founders, we hereby set aside tradition 


and precedent, and confer this degree upon you, cum laude. 


@ It has been a pleasure and an honor to journey side by side with you 
through all these fifty years—to watch the regard for your efforts grow 
from respect to esteem in the appreciation of the molders of our national 


public opinion. 


@ As one of the oldest of your friends we deem it a privilege to congrat- 
ulate you upon your many and valued contributions to the progress of 
news publishing, and to express to you our sincere wish that increase and 


prosperity be the measure of each new year. 


N. W. AYER & SON, inconroraten 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS e@ WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London Montreal Buenos Aires Sado Paulo 
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PRESS IS FREE AND ABIDES 
BY LAW 





(Continued from page 102) 








“Freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press,” states Prof. Archibald H. 
Throckmorton, law instructor and 
author of numerous text books in his 
discussion of constitutional law, “are 
the cornerstones of Anglo-Saxon demo- 
cratic institutions. his freedom is 
guaranteed against invasion by the 
Federal government by the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which provides that “Congress 
shall make no law . . . abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press”; 
and it is protected against infringment 
by the state governments by similar 
guaranties in the constitutions of the 
respective states; but not by the four- 
teenth amendment to the federal consti- 
tution. The first amendment is a limi- 
tation on the power of Congress only.” 

“The freedom of speech,” further 
states Prof. Throckmorton, “and of the 
press, however, which is secured by the 
constitutional guaranties, is not an 
absolute license to speak and to publish 
anything that one pleases, freed from 
all legal liability therefor, either civil 
or criminal. 

“Freedom of speech and of the press” 
are to be construed in the sense which 
they had acquired at common law.” 

While, newspapers are not held ac- 
countable for fair comment and criti- 
cism, nor for immaterial inaccuracies, 
the gist of the requirements of the 
law, “is that the publication shall be 
substantially true, and that mere in- 
accuracies not affecting materially the 
purport of the article, are immaterial.” 
But, as said in Trigg v. Sun Printing, 
etc., Association, 179 N. Y. 144, 71 N. 
E. 739, “The single purpose of the rule 
permitting fair and honest criticism is 
that it promotes the public good, en- 
ables the people to discern right from 
wrong, encourages merit, and firmly 
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condemns and exposes the charlatan 
and the cheat, and hence is based upon 
public policy. The distinction between 
criticism and defamation is that criti- 
cism deals only with such things as 
invite public attention or call for public 
comment, and does not follow a public 
man into his private life or pry into 
his domestic concerns. It never attacks 
the individual but only his work. A 
true critic never indulges in personali- 
ties, but confines himself to the merits 
of the subject matter, and never takes 
advantage of the occasion to attain any 
other object beyond the fair discussion 
of matters of public interest and the 
judicious guidance of the public taste.” 

However wholesome may be the edi- 
torial mind of the rank and file of 
American newspaper editors, they could 
have no better set of commandments 
before them than the lofty expressions 
given by the court in the case of Trigg 
v. Sun Printing Association. Such 
rules of conduct can but bring forth 
the best in newspaper publication and 
is bound to instil a spirit of fair play 
and conscientiousness alike in the editor 
and all who have to do with the dis- 
semination of comment and news. 

Leading up to the conclusion, arrived 
at over some years of study, that we 
have to-day a broader interpretation of 
freedom of the press than ever before 
in the history of our country, it has been 
necessary to burden the reader with 
some of the more important principles 
of libel and contempt law. 

As the decades have slipped by since 
Epitor & PUBLISHER made its debut in 
1884, each has been a milestone of pro- 
gress in the intrenchment of a free and 
unbridled press. In looking over old 
files filled with legal papers on this and 
kindred subjects, extracts from which 
have appeared in these columns in years 
past, it is refreshing to find a letter 
from one of New York city’s most rep- 
utable law firms, a firm which repre- 
sented large newspaper interests in the 
courts. Singularly, the letter concerned 
a libel case involving the old Sun 
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NAMES OF SPECIALS 


See pages 62 and 63 

Owing to indistinct captions in 
the half-tone reproductions of pic- 
tures of veteran newspaper advertis- 
ing special representatives, photo- 
graphed from an old print issued by 
The Journalist, the names are here- 
with typed to insure identification. 

Page 62: (Top row) W. H. Law- 
rence, S. C. Williams, N. M. Shefield, 
Paul Block; (center) Leander H. 
Crall; (second row) Eugene Van 
Zandt, M. Lee Starke; (third row) 
Charles J. Bilison, Henry Bright; 
(fourth row) R. A. Craig, D. J. 
Randall; (bottom row) Stephen B. 
Smith, John B. Woodward, Lee A. 
Agnew and Charles S. Patteson. 

Page 63: (Left to right) T. S. 
Hand, A. M. Knox, M. D. Hunton, 
S. S. Vreeland, D. Peyton Bevans; 
(second row) S. C. Beckwith, 
George A. Fair, W. J. Morton, E. A. 
Berdan, F. St. J. Richards; (third 
row) J D. Lorentz, Chas. T. Logan, 
Charles Seested, J. P. McKinney, 
Steve W. Floyd, J. Stewart Cole; 
(fourth row) Perry Lukens, E. J. 
Shannon, Irving J. Benjamin, Frank 


R. Rorthrup. 











Printing & Publishing Company, whose 
name in connection with a libel question 
appeared earlier in this article. The 
letter was written a decade ago and says 
in part: “So far as we recollect, the 
largest verdict ever recovered against 
the Sun Printing & Publishing Associa- 
tion during our retainer, and sustained 
on appeal, was one for $5,000, recovered 
by Miss Edith L. Rosenbaum under par- 
ticularly aggravated circumstances. In 
our experience, the great majority of 
cases were disposed of on demurrer or 
settled out of court.” 

In that admirable work, “The News- 
paper And Authority”, (page 295), it is 
said, “every newspaper, contains mate- 
rial for a score of libels, and this in 


spite of the most extreme care to 
avoid all libellous matter. But eight 
out of ten of the actions against news- 
papers are purely speculative actions 
which are brought by persons who have 
no real grievance, and no means of pay- 
ing costs if they lose, simply in the 
hope of extorting a compromise”. And 
again, on page 301 of the same work, we 
find, “Any irresponsible person can put 
a newspaper to the expense of a libel 
suit. The Philadelphia Times said that 
during its first thirteen years it spent 
$20,000 defending libel suits, although the 
verdict in every case was for the paper.” 

The change is for the better. Not 
only have individuals, and lawyers as 
well, learned that it is futile to harass 
newspapers with flimsy libel suits, but 
the movement toward uniform state 
laws is on the increase. It is refresh- 
ing to state that Virginia recently en. 
acted a new libel law, which permits a 
newspaper publisher to introduce eyi- 
dence in mitigation of damages the fol- 
lowing: the source of information of 
which the news article was based, its 
character as affording grounds of re- 
liance, any prior publication elsewhere 
of similar purport, the lack of negli- 
gence or malice on the part of the de- 
fendant in such publication; and that 
apology or retraction, if any, was made 
with reasonable promptness and fairness, 

While we are more able than ever 
to correctly interpret the meaning of 
“Freedom of the Press”, and our news- 
papers enjoy as never before their 
rightful position in a court of justice, 
whether it be the consideration of a 
libel or a contempt case, the writer can 
find no better way to end this article 
than quote the words of Defoe, written 
in 1721: 

“Not the ablest lawyer I have met with 
has been able to give me a stated Rule 
to judge it (libel) by. In many En 
quiries into particular Papers we can 
easily determine, that this is a Libel, and 
that is a Libel; but there is a manifest 
difference between the two questions, 
namely, What is a Libel, and what a 
Libel is.” 
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WORE OAR PAR FOCUS 


Can advertising be truthful, helpful to the public, not misleading—and still sell, mer- 
chandise effectively under present competitive conditions? @ We believe so. 9 The 
need for public confidence, whether it isin business, in finance, in public life—or in ad- 
vertising—has never been clearer. 9 The three simple words which set the course of this 


organization have worn well. Their importance isin sharper focus today than ever before. 


McCANN - ERICKSON ° Advertising 


EACH OFFICE AN AGENCY IN ITSELF EQUIPPED TO GIVE FULL SERVICE TO CLIENTS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, London, Paris, Frankfort, 0. M. 
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OF ADVERTISING 


A TRIBUTE TO POWER OF PRESS 





Liberty Bond and Red Cross Campaigns Made Effective at 
Minimum Expense—Registration of 13,000,000 Men 
for Draft a Notable Accomplishment 





By WILLIAM H. RANKIN 
President, Wm. H. Rankin Company 

IFTY years is a long time for one 

publication to serve advertisers, 
newspaper publishers, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, and ad- 
vertising agents. 

Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER has done 
the job well, and 
especially so since 
James Wright 
Brown became its 
publisher and 
Marlen E. Pew, 
its militant editor. 

When this 
writer was a re- 
porter on the Jn- 
dianapolis Star in 
1903, he became a 
constant reader. 
Afterward, as assistant to the general 
manager, we advertised the Star League 
in your great weekly. 

_Over the years these three great aims 
ot your publication stand out: 
_1—More and better local and na- 
tional newspaper advertising. 

2.—The newspaper—daily, weekly, 
and Sunday—as the primary national 
advertising medium. 

3.—Less propaganda, and less free 
publicity. 

I have not always agreed with Epitor 
& PuBLISHER in accomplishment No. 3. 
I have always believed that an adver- 
tiser had the same right to news about 
his business as those who do not adver- 
tise. I do not believe in propaganda or 
publicity to do the work that advertising 
can do much better. 

Week in, week out, Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER has consistently and most per- 
sistently advocated the three great aims 
ior newspapers named above. Now, at 
the dawn of your second fifty years, 
these great desires seem right on the 
threshold of complete accomplishment. 

During war times Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER served our country well. The 
war might well have come and gone 
without advertising and advertising men 
having an important part in its winning, 
had it not been for publications like 
EpitTor & PusBLisHER, the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, the 
Association of National Advertisers, the 
great Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, and the publishers of small-town 
dailies and weeklies, as well as the pub- 
lishers of the metropolitan dailies. 

Through cooperation of all these 
groups, the government (althouczh it had 
no funds to advertise) was taught that 
public-spirited citizens in every city and 
town bought and paid for newspaper 
space, to help the government not only 
sell Liberty Bonds, but sell them at 
much less expense in salesman’s time 
and in distributing expense, in the same 
manner that advertising lowers the 
price to the consumer by lessening the 
cost of selling and distributing almost 
any advertised product. Because of ad- 
vertising, our people bought, and they 
did not have to be personally persuaded 
to buy Liberty Bonds. Twenty-three 
millions of our citizens were persuaded 
to join the American Red Cross, at the 
lowest all-time expense to the Red 
Cross. One million “Smileage Books,” 
containing 10 tickets, good for admission 
to moving picture shows, both here and 
“over there,” were sold by mail through 
advertising paid for by public-spirited 
and patriotic advertisers. Thirteen mil- 
lion men from the age of 18 to 35 were 
directed and persuaded to register their 
willingness to fight for their country in 
one day, Sept. 17, 1917, through work 
done in nine days and advertising pub- 
lished in three days in nearly every 
newspaper in this country, at no cost to 
our government—pronounced the out- 
standing accomplishment of advertising 
during war times! General John 
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Pershing has said: “When the news 
came that 13,000,000 additional men had 
registered their willingness to fight the 
Germans, that did almost as much to 
end the war as the troops on the other 
side.” George Creel, war-time chair- 
man of the Bureau of Public Informa- 
tion, has written that $30,000,000 in 
newspaper and other forms of adver- 
tising, donated by advertisers, was used 
to help win the war. 

Eprtor & PUBLISHER has a right to 
be proud of its war-time record—not 
only of its service to newspapers, but 
in its patriotic service to our country 
during war time—the most important 
occurrence of the past 50 years. 

The same forces and the same kind 
of service by the same groups of adver- 
tising men and publishers, can do as 
much to prevent war as they did to help 
win the war—and I believe they will. 
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started in the advertising business. 
Stack’s office was then in the Herald 
Building on Washington Street. 

“Carl Green, of the Green-Fulton- 
Cunningham Agency, was a reporter on 
the /nter-Ocean, and at one time secre- 
tary of the Boston American Baseball 
Club. J. D. Fulton was in charge of 
the automobile department of the Rec- 
ord-Herald, and Cunningham was on 
the Herald in the editorial department 
before they joined Carl Green and 
formed the present organization. 

“Claude Hopkins, the famous copy- 
writer for Lord & Thomas, some of you 
will recall was at one time advertising 
manager of Swift & Co. When he left 
there he took charge of and put across 
‘Liquozone,’ one of the early patent med- 
icine successes. He also wrote copy for 
Dr. Shoop. These accounts were han- 
dled by the J. L. Stack Agency. 

“In recalling to mind the men who 
were with Lord & Thomas when they 
were in the old Trude Building on Wa- 
bash Avenue and Randolph Street, 
there were C. R. Erwin, Charley Touz- 
alin, Ben Kirtland, Mr. Jefferson, M1. 
Brandon, the late Jim Ryan (who, by 
the way, came from Omaha and got 
his first start in Chicago as advertising 
manager of Browning King at Clark and 
Madison Streets), Mr. Emory, Mr. Hol- 
man, Mr. Wilson, Elmer Bullis, Paul 
Troup, Ralph Cushing, Tom Kester, 
Dave Taylor and A. D. Lasker, now its 
president. Mr. Fehlman, when I first 
knew him, was advertising manager of 
the Gossard Corset Company. He went 
to New York, sold some old ideas, 
picked up some new ones and came back 
to Chicago and is handling a big job as 
office and sales manager. Some of you 
will remember that Harry Sehl, when he 
first came to Chicago, joined the Lord 
& Thomas Agency and was a speed 
artist in the early days of the automo- 
bile. He later went with the Stanley 
Clague Agency in the Otis Building. 
However, his desire for speed could not 
rest until he had established the Harry 
Sehl Agency. Today he places probably 
the largest food account in the country 
—Calumet Baking Powder. 

“Glen Buck’s first connection in the ad- 
vertising world was as advertising man- 
ager of Butler Brothers in 1900. He 
went with Oldsmobile as advertising 
manager in 1903. He was later adver- 
tising manager of the Buck Steel Stove 
& Range Company prior to the forma- 
tion of the Glen Buck Agency. 

“Bill Rankin—the first time I met Bill 
Rankin he was in the Boyce Building, 
then soliciting for a farm paper. He 
was later with Bobs-Merrill, and came 
to Chicago to join the Mahin Com- 
pany. Later on he, and his associates, 
Nesbitt and Groth, bought out Mahin’s 
interest and changed the firm’s name to 
the Wm. H. Rankin Company.” 
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Proven Servit€....ee- 


For 50 years Epiror & PUBLISHER has been serving the 
newspapers of America. For 25 years Scheerer, Inc., has 
been serving the newspaper publishers of Illinois, Indiana 
and Michigan—faithfully and well. Of some newspapers 
Scheerer, Inc., has been the only national advertising 
representative they have ever had... . 

We are more than proud—yea, we are honored to be 
able to present the list of newspapers represented by 
Scheerer, Inc. 


Ilinols 
Edwardsville Intelligencer Peru News-Herald 
Lincoln Courier Waukegan News-Sun 
Indiana League of Home Dailies 

Bicknell News Newcastle Courier-Times 
Bloomington Telephone Noblesville Ledger 
Columbia City Com'l Mail & Post Plymouth Pilot 
Decatur Democrat Portland Coml. Review & Sun 
Elwood Call Leader Princeton Clarion-News 
Frankfort Times Rochester News-Sentinel 
Greensburg News Rushville Rep'n & Tel’'m 
Hartford City Times-Gazette Seymour Tribune 
Huntington Herald Press Shelbyville Democrat 
Linton Citizen Tipton Tribune : 
Martinsville Reporter Vincennes Sun-Commercial 

t. Vernon Democrat Washington Democrat 

Michigan League of Home Dailies 

Albion Recorder Ionia Sentinel-Standard 
Battle Creek Moon Journal Manistee News-Advocate 
Big Rapids Pioneer Marshall Chronicle 
Cadillac News Mount Pleasant Times-News 
Cheboygan Tribune Niles tar 
Coldwater Reporter Petoskey News 
Dowagiac News South Haven Tribune 
Escanaba Press Sturgis Journal — 
Grand Haven Tribune Three Rivers Commercial 
Greenville News Traverse City Record-Eagle 
Hancock Copper Journal Wyandotte Record 
Holland Sentinel Ypsilanti Press 


P.S. [Proven Service] — The Moon Journal at 
Battle Creek, Mich., left us three years ago— 
in May 1934 it returned . . . . Proven Service. 


SCHEERER, Inc. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
35 East Wacker Dr. 415 Lexington Ave. 











1887 - - - - 1934 


47 YEARS OF 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


And Now— 


In line with a program of balanced 
expansion, we desire to add to our 
list, not to exceed six daily news- 
papers, located in medium sized cities. 


We will give the same satisfactory 
service to such papers as is reflected 
in 25 or more years of productive 
relationship which it has been our 
privilege to enjoy with those pub- 
lishers whose interests we now 
represent. 


We would welcome a personal 
interview. 


HENRY DE CLERQUE, INC. 


Publishers Advertising Representatives 


TRIBUNE TOWER » » » » CHICAGO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
12 E. 4lsr. Sr. Mownapnock Bipo. Leary Bio. 
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Times-Press, Indianapolis Times, Ev- 
ansville Press, Covington Kentucky 
Post, Columbus Citizen, Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, Knoxville News-Sen- 
tinel, Birmingham Post, Buffalo Times, 
Washington News, Houston Press, 
Fort Worth Press, El Paso Herald- 
Post Albuquerque Tribune, Denver 
Rocky Mountain News, Oklahoma City 
News, San Diego Sun, and San Fran- 
cisco Daily News. 

William Randolph Hearst's journal- 
istic career began and has continued on 
a more spectacular plane. Fresh from 
Harvard, he received the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner in 1887 as a gift from 
his father, Senator George Hearst, pri- 
marily to keep him out of mischief. The 
Senator attained that object. The 
Examiner had been moribund, but the 
young publisher had spent more time 
in Boston newspaper offices than in 
Cambridge halls of learning and the 
results of his studies were quickly ap- 
parent in rising circulation and adver- 
tising income. 

In 1895, Mr. Hearst came to New 
York and bought another journalistic 
derelict, John R. McLean’s Morning 
Journal. His father was dead, and to 
the great forces of his mind and body 
were added the power of the Hearst 
fortune. He set about making the 
Journal the most popular morning paper 
of the city, running headlong into the 
long-dominant Herald, the _ strong 
Morning World of Joseph Pulitzer, 
the Times, soon to be bought by Ochs, 
the cynical Sun, the conservative 
Tribune, and the quite little Press. 
There may have been others in the field, 
but Hearst and Pulitzer quickly selected 
each other as antagonists. Great for- 
tunes were spent by both, the fight being 
fiercest over the domination of the 
evening field, invaded by Hearst’s 
Evening Journal shortly before the 
Spanish-American war. That journal- 
istic struggle merits a chapter of its 
own, and is too long for description here. 
Both papers reached new heights of 
sensationalism, both at times topped a 
million circulation daily, both intro- 
duced the large-type headlines that have 
persisted in almost all American news- 
papers. The Evening Journal was 
firmly established when the war of the 
millions was dropped by tacit and 
mutual consent. The Sunday edition of 
the Morning Journal, later named the 
American, likewise flashed to the front 
by devices that are still charactertistic 
of many Sunday newspapers, and, by 
1901, Mr. Hearst was ready for new 
adventures. 

In rapid succession, the Examiner 
and the Evening American were estab- 
lished in Chicago, the Evening American 
in Boston, the Examiner in Los Angeles. 
Each found a public receptive to the 
Hearst editorial ideas and news tech- 
nique. 


In 1910, Hearst bought the estab- 
lished Atlanta Georgian and added the 
Sunday American to the evening paper. 
Success did not come quickly here; the 
South’s journalistic tastes were more 
old-fashioned and conservative than 
those of the Northern and Western 
cities, and several editorial errors com- 
mitted by executives, of proven skill in 
other fields but not familiar with South- 
ern thinking, held back the Georgian’s 
progress for years. 


In 1917, Frank A. Munsey’s Wash- 
ington Times came into Mr. Hearst’s 
possession, followed shortly by the 
Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, the 
Milwaukee News and Milwaukee Tele- 
gram. These purchases, made at short 
intervals, resulted finally in the Eve- 
ning Wisconsin News, with the Tele- 
gram as a Sunday edition. In 1918, 
Mr. Hearst bought the Chicago Herald 
and merged it with the Examiner, and 
in the same year the venerable Boston 
idvertiser was acquired. Its Sunday 
edition was added to the American and 
the morning Advertiser was published 
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in small compass for several years to 
keep its Associated Press membership. 

In 1921, the Boston Record, formerly 
the Advertiser’s evening paper, joined 
the Hearst ranks and for a brief period, 
3oston’s staid journalism witnessed a 
unique spectacle. Both the Advertiser 
and the Kecord were converted to tab- 
loid form, the former in the morning, 
the latter evening, and the Evening 
American issued an early morning edi- 
tion in competition with the morning 
tabloid. After a few weeks, the Rec- 
ord was suspended—first suspension of 
a Hearst newspaper, and as it turned 
out, only temporary—the Advertiser 
was continued as a morning tabloid 
and the American went back to its eve- 
ning pursuits. Later the Advertiser 
took on the name of the old Record and 
switched to the evening tabloid field. 

Great expansion of the Hearst hold- 
ings followed. The Detroit Times was 
purchased and its circulation within a 
few months shot up from 20,000 to 
more than 200,000. It was the begin- 
ning of the automobile boom, but the 
Times held its circulation after that 
bubble subsided. The Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer was bought, the Oakland 
Enquirer was purchased and merged 
with the Post, and the Post-Enqurer, 
the San Francisco Call and the Los 
Angeles Herald were announced as 
Hearst newspapers. For several years 
Mr. Hearst had owned an interest in 
them. 

In 1922, with a Gubernatorial nom- 
nation at stake, Mr. Hearst established 
newspapers in Syracuse and Rochester. 
Republican strongholds. He disclaimed 
any political intent in these moves, and, 
in any event, was beaten by Alfred E. 
Smith for the nomination. Strong 
newspapers were already in these fields, 
but the Hearst battalions set about 
consolidating their position. The old 
Rochester Post-Express, with an A.P. 
membership as its principal asset, was 
added to the Evening Journal and Sun- 
day American. In Syracuse, the pros- 
perous Journal was purchased for $1,- 
000,000 and consolidated with the new 
Hearst Telegram as the Journal and 
Sunday American. 


Turning South again, Hearst bought 
the Fort Worth Record and the San 
Antonio Light, but soon afterward dis- 
posed of the Record to its evening com- 
petitor, the Star-Telegram. It was the 
first sale of a Hearst newspaper. Dur- 
ing the same year, 1924, Mr. Hearst 
bought the Albany Times- Union, ac~ 
guired the Milwaukee Sentinel under 
lease and transferred to it the Sunday 
Telegram. 

In the meantime, the tabloid Daily 
News had already registered a signal 
success in popular journalism in New 
York, and Mr. Hearst, after attempting 
to conduct the American as a semi- 
tabloid, semi-standard newspaper, in 
1925 established the Daily Mirror as a 
six-day morning tabloid. He quickly 
sent the Mirror ahead of the American 
in circulation, but did not check the 
growth of the News. The Mirror is 
now operated by A. J. Kobler, for manv 
years a star executive in the Hearst 
organization. While Mr. Kobler had 
Mr. Hearst’s financial assistance in ac- 
quisition of the paper, it is not now 
considered part of the Hearst organiza- 
tion. 

Prior to the Mirror’s establishment, 
Mr. Hearst had increased his Eastern 
holdings by purchase of the Baltimore 
American and Evening News from Mr. 
Munsey in 1922, and of the Morning 
Herald in Washington from a group 
of prominent political figures, includ- 
ing Herbert Hoover. The American 
was converted to a Sunday paper. La- 
ter Mr. Hearst bought the Omaha Bee 
and News, operating them as the News- 
Bee, morning, evening and Sunday. 

In 1927, Mr. Hearst turned to Pitts- 
burgh, then one of the most crowded 
newspaper cities on the planet. His 
movements were spectacular. In 1927, 
the city had the Post and Gazette- 
Times as morning and Sunday news- 
paper, with the Press, Sun and Chron- 
icle-Telegraph in the evening, the Press 
also issuing a Sunday paper. Five years 
previously these papers had co-operated 

(Continued on page 224) 
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HEN Mother is going 

shopping she reads the 
store announcements in her 
daily newspaper. She does 
not read her magazine or 
listen to the radio. 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, INC. 


New York 
R. C. A. Building, 
Rockefeller Centre, 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago 
180 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Denver 
711 Bus Terminal Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


San Francisco 
681 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 








THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY 
CORPORATION 


Chicago New York Philadelphia Los Angeles 


DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 
DIRECT MAIL 
SAMPLING 
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Congratulations To 
Editor & Publisher 


'N completion of 50 years of constructive work 


Paul Block 

H. G. Halsted 
Paul Hanson 
Ingraham Read 
Owen Fleming 
C. Collier 

Jesse Bloch 

E. A. Davenport 
C. F. Sitta 

C. G. Burke 
David Reid 


in the interest of American newspapers. 


The passing years have seen a tremendous growth 


in the power and influence of newspapers, and in 


newspaper national advertising. 


Paul Block and Associates are happy to join with 


Editor & Publisher’s many friends in extending to it 


sincerest greetings on completion of its 50th birthday. 


C. J. Boyle 
Max Block 
Jay Kyle 

M. L. Tyler 
Ed. Loftus 
Del Lupton 
Don Sias 

R. T. Willigan 
T. I. Crinion 
F. G. Plecker 


Neil Regan 
Fred Wagner 
Frank Curtis 
Sam Schmid 
Ray Dunigan 
D. P. Bevans 
Fred Lohr 
Ray Miller 

H. G. Wyman 
A. W. Harnish 


Charles Bienbeck, Jr. 


H. W. Moloney 
Jack Lederer 
Fred Salsman 
Jack Sughrue 
T. G. Duggan 
H. W. Taylor 
Carleton Block 
M. J. Sweeney 
H. Bradley 

R. Bloomer 


W. L. Arthur 
Bill Schmitt 
H. W. Foster 
F. A. von Ritter 


J. R. Bodenmiller 


D. H. Clingan 
W. Heyneman’ 
E. A. Jennings 
N. C. Lally 
T. McClure 
E. A. Mennell 


Paul Block and Associates 


Newspaper Advertising Representatives 


E. H. Randolph 

H. L. Haskell 

Ted Coffrain 

N. Cholmeley-Jones 
R. A. Nelson 

E. D. Pederson 

W. Rosen 

Karl Shull 

Harry A. Staab 
Benjamin Cohen 
Harold A. Holman 











BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


LOS ANGELES 


DETROIT 
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to purchase and eliminate the Dispatch, 


morning and Sunday, and the Leader, 
evening and Sunday, but the field was 
still congested. Mr. Hearst and Paul 
Block, of whom more will be said later, 
entered the field together. Mr. Hearst 
bought the Gazette-Times and Chronicle 
Telegraph from the Oliver family, 
prominent in Pittsburgh business and 
state Republican politics. Mr. Block 
bought the Democratic Post and Sun 
from A. E. Braun, a banker who had 
conducted them for six years. The two 
then arranged an exchange, Hearst buy- 
ing the Sun from Block and selling him 
the Gazette-Times. Mr. Block’s prop- 
erty then became known as the Post- 

sette, six-day morning; Mr. Hearst’s 
the Sun-Telegraph, evening and Sunday. 
With Scripps-Howard already owning 
the Press, Pittsburgh became the first 
major city to have all of its newspapers 
under chain ownership, with direction 
from outside the city. 

Paul Block had long been known to 
the newspaper fraternity as a national 
advertising representative and ambitious 
chain newspaper owner before the 
Pittsburgh transaction. Prior to that 
he had owned the Toledo Blade, New- 
ark Star-Eagle, Duluth Herald, Mem- 
phis News-Scimitar, and Lancaster 
(Pa.) New Era. As has been told, he 
sold the Memphis paper to Scripps- 
Howard in 1926 and in 1928 he disposed 
of the Lancaster daily to its local com- 
petitors. Since then he has added the 
Duluth News-Tribune, and sold his in- 
terest in Pictorial Review magazine. 
For a brief period he owned the Los 
Angeles Express, which he sold to Mr. 
Hearst for consolidation with the Her- 
ald. 

Ranking directly behind Hlearst and 
Scripps-Howard in number of newspa- 
pers and total circulation is the Gannett 
chain. Starting in New York State a 
quarter century ago, Frank E. Gannett 
has expanded his chain into New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, and lately into Illinois. 
Mr. Gannett entered journalism as a re- 
porter for the Jthaca News while at- 
tending Cornell University. Later he 
bought the paper, then the /thaca Jour- 
nal, and combined them as the Journal- 
News. After a few years’ experience 
in small-town publishing, he bought the 
Elmira Star-Gazette, in company with 
some friends, in 1912. Six years later 
he bought and consolidated the Roches- 
ter Times and the Union & Advertiser, 
merging them as the Times-Union 
In 1922, he turned to Utica, buying and 
combining the old Observer and the 
Herald-Dispatch, the new paper being 
known as the Observer-Dispatch. With 
this venture, he entered the Sunday 
field, his previous operations all being 
six-day evening papers. Then he 
added the Elmira Morning Advertiser 
and Sunday Telegram to his Star- 
Gasette, getting into the morning field. 
He next bought the Newburah News, 
and three years later the Herald ana 
the Journal of Beacon, across the Hud- 
son from Newburgh, combining them 
as the News and selling it in combina- 
tion with his Newburgh paper. 

In 1926, he sallied forth from New 
York, buying the Winston-Salem (N. 
C.) Journal which he sold a _ few 
months later to the Winston-Salem Sen- 
tinel. He then bought the Plainfield 
(N. J.) Courier-News, following it 
late in 1927 with the purchase of the 
Olean Herald and in 1928 of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times, one of the oldest 
newspapers in New England. 

In 1929, Mr. Gannett achieved a long- 
time ambition to own a New York City 
newspaper, when he bought the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. Great plans were made for 
development of this paper, an elaborate 
plant was constructed, but the gods 
willed otherwise. After two years, 
Gannett sold the paper to a group 
which had formerly owned part of its 
stock and turned his attention to fields 
where income and outgo could be more 
closely controlled. He had already 
acquired the Albany (N. Y.) Knicker- 


bocker Press and Evening News, the 
Malone (N. Y.) Telegram, and 

Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Republican Jour- 
nal, and during the past two years 
he has added to his holdings the Sara- 
toga Springs (N. Y.) Saratogian, the 
Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News and 
the American Agriculturist, a farm 
magazine. 

Before leaving the Eastern field, it 
1S appropriate to round off the several 
references that have been made to 
Frank A. Munsey. A successful pub- 
lisher of popular magazines, Mr. Mun- 
sey lacked the feeling for romance 
necessary to achievement in journalism. 
He made an early attempt in 1891 to 
publish a tabloid newspaper, the New 
York Daily Continent, but quickly 
dropped it and he does not reappear 
as a newspaper publisher until 10 years 
later, when he bought the old New 
York Daily News, long a working man’s 
paper, and tried unsuccessfully to give 
it the society flavor. He suspended it 
in 1904 and established daily papers 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. 

One by one during the next 20 years 
he sold these papers and returned to 
New York for the third time in 1912, 
when he purchased the Press, a Re- 
publican morning and Sunday paper, 
which he converted to the Bull Moose 
movement and the candidacy of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. For four years, the 
Press held its place, making fair profits, 
but war-time costs were beginning to 
bite heavily and revenues had not yet 
felt the munitions boom. Mr. Munsey 
had little respect for Park Row tradi- 
tion or journalistic romance. He saw 
seven morning papers, of which his was 
one, half-nourished because there wasn’t 
sufficient income to go all around. He 
believed half the number could do a 
better job. 

In 1916, he bought the Sun and the 
Evening Sun and the Press soon passed 
by the consolidation method. In 1920, 
he startled the newspaper world by 
purchasing the Herald, its Paris edi- 
tion, and the Evening Telegram, from 
the estate of James Gordon Bennett, 
who had died in 1918. He now owned 
two morning, two evening, and three 
Sunday papers in New York, but not 
for long. The morning papers were 
combined as the Herald, the evening 
as the Sun. The Herald kept a Sun- 
day edition, and the Evening Telegram 
was retained in its own field, with its 
unique Sunday evening edition. 

The evening newspapers next engaged 
his attention, for the same reasons that 
had moved his activities among the 
morning papers. The Globe, with a his- 
tory dating back to 1793, was suddenly 
bought in 1923 and merged with the 
Sun. The latter immediately began to 
prosper and has never lost its momen- 
tum. Next came the purchase of the 
Evening Mail, which had once shared 
the liberal-conservative field with the 
Sun, the Globe, and the Evening World, 
but had lost favor by serving under a 
brief ownership as an organ of German 
war propaganda. The Mail was merged 
with the Telegram in 1924 and shortly 
afterwards the Sunday Telegram was 
abolished. During the same week, Mr. 
Munsey crowned his achievements by 
selling the Herald and its Paris edition 
to the New York Tribune, on March 
17, 1924. This combination was also 
immediately successful, with one Re- 
publican morning paper instead of two 
finding an adequate living in the Demo- 
cratic stronghold of the city. 

Mr. Munsey’s expenditures for news- 
papers were estimated at more than 
$16,000,000, but his dream of a great 
chain was abandoned long before his 
death in 1926. He was satisfied with 
his accomplishment of putting New York 
journalism on a sound business basis 
and with his conspicuous success in re- 
juvenating the Sun. He had owned 16 
newspapers, but only five of them now 
survive, and at his death he owned only 
the New York Sun and the Telegram. 
The latter, as has been told, came into 
the Scripps-Howard fold in 1927. The 
Sun, shortly after Mr. Munsey’s death, 
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For More Than 
A Quarter of a Century 


We have successfully represented a group of 
prominent newspapers in the national adver- 
tising field. The prime essentials of our 
representation are— 


CONTACT: 


We contact advertisers from every 
possible angle which includes adver- 
tisers and agencies, branch managers, 
distributors and dealers. 


SALESMEN: 


Our 9 offices are located strategically 
in principal advertising centers with 
27 salesmen constantly in the field. 


EXPERIENCE: 


The background of our sales organiza- 
tion includes men of wide experience, 
a number of whom have been with us 
over twenty years. They enjoy close 
friendships and the confidence of lead- 
ing advertisers and agency men thru- 
out the country. 


SERVICE: 


Successful newspaper representation is 
built upon efficient service rendered 
not only to publishers but also to ad- 
vertisers and agencies. 


Among the prominent daily newspapers now 
represented by our company, many have 
been with us since the establishment of our 
organization. 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
DETROIT 
ATLANTA DALLAS 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Advertising Well Directed 


The MIRACLE of the 
PRINTING PRESS 


We marvel at the achievements of the last 
half century. 


The world has been made over—Transporta- 
tion and Communication have made next door 
neighbors of the farthest ends of civilization. 


Industry has brought to us conveniences and 
luxuries of which former generations scarcely 
dreamed. 


Science has multiplied its achievements— 


And Commerce has expanded to unbelievable 
volume. 





And all this has happened—not because the 
leaders of the last two generations have been 
super-men and super-women—but because 
for the first time normal brains have been free 
to function— 


The world has had an ample supply of brains 
since the beginning of time—but brains were 
hampered and hedged about by ignorance, and 
superstition and fear of the new and untried. 
Death or imprisonment frequently was the 
portion of the man who dared to question 
the accepted order of things. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD 


The basic ideas back of the motor car, of 
the airplane, and of the radio are age-old. 


The miracles of the last half century have been 
possible only because—for the first time in 
the history of the world—science and industry 
have had at their command a medium of 
communication powerful enough and far reach- 
ing enough to break down prejudice and build 
acceptance for the marvels that they have 
produced. 


The real miracle of the last half century is the 
Miracle of the Printing Press. 


The great newspapers and other publications 
that have come into being to carry the news 
of the achievements of science to the ends of 
the earth, to mould public opinion and create 
desire for the new and untried, have made 
possible greater progress during the brief span 
of one lifetime than was made in all the 
preceding centuries. 


“Advertising Well Directed” congratulates 
The Editor & Publisher on the conspicuous 
service that it has rendered during the last 
half century in helping to make possible the 
development of this mighty force. 
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was taken over by several of his asso- 
ciates, who carried out his wish that the 
paper’s ownership be mutualized. Con- 
trol is heid by William T. Dewart, for 
many years associated with several 
Munsey enterprises, and ownership i 
vested in employes of all ranks. 

Another great magazine publisher and 
native of Maine like Mr. Munsey was 
the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis, whose own- 
ership of a chain was incidental to his 
desire to give New York and Philadel- 
phia great newspapers. 

In Philadelphia, the scene of his mag- 
nificent success with the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Ladies Home Journal, and 
Country Gentleman, he purchased the 
Public Ledger from George W. Ochs- 
Oakes in 1912. His ambition was to 
make the Public Ledger a great na- 
tional newspaper, and to a large extent 
he succeeded. From the profit stand- 
point, the Evening Public Ledger, 
which he added to the morning paper, 
was the better venture. Within a 
dozen years he cleared obstacles from 
the path of both by purchase and mer- 
ger of the Evening Telegraph, the 
Morning Press and the Morning North 
American, and later, after the death of 
Col. James Elverson, he added the Jn- 
quarer to his holdings, operating it as a 
separate morning and Sunday enter- 
prise. In 1924, he purchased the vener- 
able New York Evening Post with the 
object of duplicating his performance 
with the Public Ledger. His son-in- 
law, John C. Martin, was for several 
years prior to Mr. Curtis’ death asso- 
ciated in the conduct of the Curtis- 
Martin Newspapers, and since Mr. 
Curtis’ death, he has sold the New 
York paper to J. David Stern, and has 
combined the Public Ledger and the 
Inquirer, retaining the former name for 
the evening paper. 

Still another who won a fortune in 
magazine publishing and lost some of 
it in attempting to establish a news- 
paper chain was Bernarr Macfadden. 
Known especially for his success with 
Physical Culture and True Story Maga- 
sines, Mr. Macfadden in 1924 announced 
that he was going to show New York 
something new in journalism. He car- 
ried out that promise, but the Evenina 
Graphic, an ultra-sensational tabloid, 
never found the right formula. It passed 
from Mr. Macfadden’s ownership and 
was suspended in 1932. Meanwhile, he 
had_ established similar venfures in 
Philadelphia and Detroit, under man- 
agement that was more attentive to 
newspaper principles than his New 
York organization. The Detroit Mir- 
ror was apparently on the way to suc- 
cess, after Mr. Macfadden had ex- 
changed it for Liberty Magazine with 
the Chicago Tribune-New York Daily 
News ownership, when the latter sud- 
denly suspended it two years ago. He 
has done better with Liberty.. His 
Philadelphia paper, the News, in which 
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he sold his partial interest, was pros- 
perous almost from its beginning. Mr. 
Macfadden also started two specialized 
dailies—the Automotive Daily News 
and the Investment Daily News, both 
in New York. The Investment — 
ably directed by Clarence A. Hebb, 
veteran of New York journalism, 
more than held its own throughout 
the depression, while the automotive 
paper was sold and moved to Detroit 
as a weekly publication in 
1932. Two small Michigan 
newspapers which were once 
part of the Macfadden chain, 
continue under independent 
ownership. 

With this brief reference 
to attempted invasions of 
daily journalism by maga- 
zine publishers, it is time to 
return to organizations 
which had demonstrated 
their vitality. 

Two Western chains with 
a history covering many years are the 
Lee Syndicate and the Booth newspapers. 
The former is one of the oldest groups 
in the West, dating back 40 years. It 
is dominated by E. P. Adler, with head- 
quarters in Davenport, Ia., where it 
controls the Times, six-day evening, 
and the Democrat & Leader, evening 
and Sunday. This group also owns the 
Madison Wisconsin State Journal, La 
Crosse (Wis.) Tribune & Leader- 
Press, Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courier, 
Ottumwa (Ia.) Courier, Muscatine 
(Ia.) Journal & News-Tribune, Mason 
City (la.) Globe-Gasette & Times, and 
Hannibal (Mo.) Courier-Post & Jour- 
nal. Many of these newspapers date 
back to the first settlements West of 
the Mississippi, and as their titles in- 
dicate, consolidations have been numer- 
ous in the building process. 

The Booth Newspapers have a pre- 
war history also. Owning eight news- 
papers in Michigan industrial centers, 
in six of them they operate without 
competition, or even attempted compe- 
tition. Their largest unit is the Grand 
Rapids Press, an evening paper, which 
shares the field with the Mornina Her- 
ald. Their Jackson Citizen-Patriot, 
vening and Sunday, also has morning 
competition, the Jribune. The other 
six papers, having their fields uncon- 
tested, are the Kalamazoo Gazette, Sag- 
inaw News, Bay City Tribune, Mus- 
kegon Chronicle, Flint Journal, and Ann 
Arbor Times. For many years this 
organization was owned and operated 
by Ralph H. Booth and Edmund Booth, 
members of the family which also owns 
the Detroit News. There is no other 
connection between the two organiza- 
tions. Both of the Booth brothers are 
now dead, and the chain is directed by 
executives trained for many years in 
the organization. 

A newer Middle Western chain which 
follows the same operating principles 
as the Lee and the Booth groups is the 
Brush-Moore organization. Louis H. 
Brush for many years has been pub- 
lisher of Ohio, newspapers, his original 
holdings being the Salem News and the 
East Liverpool Review & Tribune. In 
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1923, Mr. Brush, associated with Roy 
D. Moore, sprang a nation-wide sur- 
prise by purchasing the Marion Star 
from President Warren G. Harding. 
A few weeks later they added its com- 
petitor, the Morning Tribune, merging 
it with the Star. They next merged 
the East Liverpool dailies owned by 
Mr. Brush as the Evening Review, 
then purchased the Herald and Star in 
Steubenville, consolidating them as the 
Svening Herald-Star. In 
1927 they bought the old 
Canton Repository, and a 
few years later took over 
the Canton News from 
James M. Cox and sank its 
identity in the Repository. 
For a few years, Brush- 
Moore owned newspapers in 
Lorain and Mansfield, but 
aiter several startling expe- 
riences with the explosive 
local politics of those cities, 
sold out to their local com- 
Their last purchase was the 
(O.) Tunes and Ironton 
Tribune. 


petition. 
Portsmouth 
(O.) 

Coterminous with the growth of the 
Brush-Moore newspapers is that of the 


group owned by James M. Cox, Mr. 
Harding’s opponent for the Presidency 
in 1920. Gov. Cox began his newspaper 
career as a boy on the Dayton News, 
becoming its sole owner some 25 years 
ago. Soon afterwards he acquired the 
Springfield (O.) News, and in 1923, 
the Canton News. The latter was dis- 
tinguished by its strangle battle for 
civic and social decency in the city, 
which finally cost the life of Don R. 
Mellett, publisher of the News, at the 
hands of allied policemen and gansters. 
Despite Mellett’s sacrifice and the re- 
vulsion of public feeling that it caused, 
and despite the award of the Pulitzer 
prize for public service, the Canton 
News did not prosper and was finally 
= to its contemporary. Meanwhile, 
Gov. Cox had acquired the Miami (Fla. ) 
Metropolis, changed its name to News, 
and rode the wave of Florida’s pros- 


perity without mishap. His most recent 
purchase was that of the Springfield 
(O.) Sun, a morning paper, now oper- 
ated in conjunction with his News 
there. 

Another Ohio chain is dominated by 
John S. Knight, editor and publisher 
of the Akron Beacon-Journal, and also 
owner of the Massillon (O.) Indepen- 
dent. This group, for many years 
owned by Congressman Charles L. 
Knight, father of the present editor, 
formerly owned the Springfield Sun. 
In Ohio also are the small newspaper 
chains comprising the Piqua (O.) Call 
and Urban Citizen, evening papers 
owned by C. F. Ridenour ; the Ashta- 
bsula Star-Beacon, Geneva Free Press 
Conneaut News- -Herald, and Painesville 
Telegraph, owned by C. A. Rowley; 
the Lorain Journal & Times-Herald 
and Mansfield News-Journal, owned 
and operated by S. A. Horvitz and 
David Gibson; the group owned by J. 
A. Chew, including the Middletown 
Journal and News-Signal and the 
Xenia Gazette. R. C. Snyder’s news- 
papers, the Sandusky Register and Star- 
Journal, and the Norwalk Reflector- 
Herald; and the Edgar Koehl group, 
the Ashland Times-Gazette and Galion 
Inquirer. 

Across the Ohio River, in West Vir- 
ginia, H. C. Ogden is the principal 
journalistic figure, owning the Wheel- 
ing Intelligencer, Wheeling News, Hin- 
ton News, Martinsburg Journal, and in- 
terests in other newspapers throughout 
the state. 

Stemming from Ohio journalism 1s 
the Fentress-Marsh group in the South- 
west. It is controlled by Charles E. 
Marsh and E. S. Fentress, who were 
both trained on Scripps-Howard news- 
papers before going to Texas. They 
acquired one after another the Austin 
American and Statesman, Port Arthur 
News, Orange Leader, Waco News- 
Tribune, Waco Times-Herald, Breck- 
enridge American, Cleburne Times-Re- 
view, Laredo Times, Mineral Wells 
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... more than a half century 
of successful newspaper 
representation. 


Established in 1882 by A. Frank Richard- 
son, there followed years of continued 
organization growth. Long before the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations was conceived our 
well-earned reputation for representation 
of newspapers of KNOWN CIRCULA- 
TION had been firmly established. : 


Pioneer in the field, The John Budd Com- 
pany throughout the years has maintained 
an active, aggressive selling force. The 
staff is thoroughly equipped to intelligently 
present a market story ...or to extract 
convincing selling arguments from the 
most competitive information. 


We point with no little pride to our length 
of service. Our newspapers have become 
acknowledged leaders under Budd repre- 
sentation of from 4 to 50 years. 
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Index, Brownsville Herald, and an in- 
terest in the Wichita Falls Times and 
Record-News. 

Owning a stock interest in this group, 
but exercising no operating control, is 
General Newspapers, Inc., the first 
newspaper chain organized along the 
lines of an investment trust. Mr. 
Marsh is chairman of the board of this 
organization and E. C. Pulliam, pub- 
lisher of the Lebanon (Ind.) Reporter, 


is president. His newspaper is affili- 
ated with, but not owned by, Gen- 
eral Newswpapers, Inc., which has 


ownership in the following: 

Bicknell (ind.) News, Huntington 
(Ind.) Herald-Press, Vincennes (Ind.) 
Sun-Commercial, Altus (Okla.) Times- 
Democrat, Alva (Okla.) Review-Courier. 
Clinton (Okla.) News, El Reno (Okla.) 
Tribune, Elk City (Okla.) News, Ho- 
bart (Okla.) Democrat-Chief, Mangum 
(Okla.) Star, Americus (Ga.) Times- 
Recorded, Dublin (Ga.) Courier-Herald 


La Grange (Ga.) News, Orlando 
(Fla.) Sentinel and Reporter-Star. 
Uniontown (Pa.) News-Standard, 
Orange (N. J.) Courier, Quincy 


(Mass.) News. 

A major chain which has come into 
power during the past ten years is that 
of the Ridder Brothers. Inheriting the 
New York Staats-Zeitung from their 
father, Herman Ridder, during the 
World War, the three brothers, Joseph, 
Bernard and Victor, successfully steered 
that property over the shoals of anti- 
German prejudice. Shortly afterwards 
they acquired the New York Herold, 
merging it with the Staats-Zeitung, and 
when the return of prosperity after the 
war permitted them to complete settle- 
ment of their father’s estate, they set 
out to supplement their foreign language 
papers with a group of English-lan- 
guage dailies. 

They first acquired the New York 
Journal of Commerce, selling its Asso- 
cited Press membership at a handsome 
figure to the New York Daily News 
and continuing the paper with its own 
special news service. They have since 
purchased the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch, the Aberdeen (S. D.) 
American and News, the Grand Forks 
(N. D.) Herald, a minority interest in 
the Seattle (Wash.) Times, and the 
Jamaica (N. Y.) Long Island Press. 
In the latter paper, they have since 
become associated with S. I. Newhouse, 
owner of the Staten Island (N. Y.) 
Advance, with Mr. Newhouse holding 
a minority interest and operating the 
Jamaica unit. 

Another chain in New York suburbs 
which presents many factors ideal from 
an operating and selling standpoint is 
the Westchester Newspapers,  Inc., 
owned by J. Noel Macy. He entered 
the newspaper business as a reporter 
on the Yonkers News-Statesman, owned 
by his father, V. Everit Macy, and upon 
the latter’s death began to build the 
present chain. Within the past ten 
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vears, he has bought the Tarrytown 
News, Port Chester Item, Ossining Citi- 
zen-Sentinel, Mount Vernon Argus, 
New Rochelle Standard-Star, and Mam- 
aroneck Times. He also bought the 
Yonkers Herald and merged it with 
the Statesman, and unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to invade White Plains. Within 
the past year, this group has arranged 
with two of the three dailies in West- 
chester County which it does not own, 
to sell the entire group as a market 
unit to advertisers, an experiment which 
has so far operated satisfactorily to all 
concerned. Its peculiar compact geo- 
graphical location has also made it an 
ideal place for development of the tele- 
typesetter, by which county 
news transmitted from a 
central point has been com- 
municated directly to type- 
setting machines in the sev- 
eral newspaper offices. With 
every plant in the chain less 
than as hour’s travel from 
central headquarters in Yon- 
kers or from any other unit, 
problems of executive direc- 
tion are less complex than in 
flung organizations 

Another indirect offspring of the 
Ohio newspaper trunk is the Scripps- 
League of Newspapers. The nucleus 
of this chain separated itself from the 
Scripps-McRae Newspapers in 1921. 
Following the death in that year of 
James G. Scripps, son of E. W. Scripps, 
his widow assumed control of the papers 
in which her husband had had a ma- 
jority interest. Several papers have 
since been added and the chain now in- 
cludes the Seattle Star, Tacoma Times, 
Botse (Idaho) Capital News, Spokane 
Press Portland (Ore.) News-Telegram, 
Dailas (Tex.) Dispatch, San Luis 
Olispo (Cal.) Tribune-Telegram, Provo 
(Utah) Herald, Logan (Utah) Herald- 
Journal, and Coeur d’ Alene (Idaho) 
Press, as well as several weekly news- 
papers in Idaho and Utah. This con- 
cern is not associated with the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, although the 
grandsons of E. W. Scripps are now its 
active directors. 

The Scripps name. associated with 
American and British journalism for 
200 years, this year achieved a new 
connection, when John Scripps, grand- 
son of both E. W. Scripps and Milton 
A. McRae, established the John Scripps 
Newspapers in Southern California. In 
company with Roy D. Pinkerton and 
FE. F. Elstrom, Mr. Scripps, who came 
of age last year, purchased the Ven- 
tura County Star and the Santa Paula 
Chronicle. It is planned, the owners 
state, to,acquire other small newspapers 
in the same territory. Mr. Scripps is 
the son of John P. Scripps, second son 
of E. W., and of Col. McRae’s daugh- 
ter. Both of his parents died when he 
was a boy, leaving him under the guar- 
dianship of Col. McRae. 

Another chain entered Southern Cali- 
fornia some seven years ago, under the 
ownership of Col. Ira C. Copley, who 
for years had owned the Aurora (Ill.) 
Beacon-News, Jolict (Ill.) _ Herald- 
News, and Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News. 
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These papers are just outside the 40- 
mile radius of Chicago and have held 
their fields without competition. In 
1927, Col. Copley extended his Illinois 
group by purchase of the Jilinois State 
Journal, in Springfield, and a few weeks 
later began his California operations. 
He first bought the San Diego Union 
and Tribune, morning, evening and Sun- 
day newspapers with a large advertis- 
ing volume, and a few days later bought 
and eliminated the San Diego Inde pend- 
ent, which had been endowed by a group 
of public-spirited citizens to publish 
news without emphasis on criminality. 
Less than a month later, he added the 
entire group of newspapers in suburban 
Los Angeles which had been 
established by F. W. Kellogg 
and had been sold in combin- 
ation with the Los Angeles 
Express. To these he added 
the Glendale News-Press, 
organized from a merger of 
the News and the Press. In 
cluding the latter, the South- 
ern California papers now 
Copley-owned are: 

San Diego Union, San Diego Tribune, 
Glendale News-Press, Alhambra Post- 
Advocate, Santa Monica Outlook, Red- 
ondo Beach Breeze, San Pedro News- 
Pilot, Culver City Star-News, Hermosa 
Beach Breeze, Burbank Press, Sawtelle 
Tribune, Monrovia Post, and West Los 
Angeles Tribune. 

Several smaller chains have been es- 
tablished recently in California. 

E. Manchester Boddy owns the Los 
Angeles Illustrated News, survivor of 
an ill-conceived chain planned under the 
direction of Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
in 1924, and also the Huntington Park 
Signal. 

Several long-established newspapers 
are included in the McClatchy group, 
which centres around the Sacramento 
Bee. Other papers are the Fresno Bee, 
and the Modesto Bee. WHead of the 
group is Charles K. McClatchy, long 
a power in California journalism and 
politics. 

W. F. Prisk and associates control 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram, Long 


Beach Sun, and Grass Valley Union, 
and near San Francisco, George F. 
Morell and associates own the Palo 
Alto Times and the Redwood City Tri- 
bune. 

One small chain operates exclusively 
in Oregon, owning the Roseburg News- 
Review, Klamath Falls Herald and 
News, and Medford Mail-Tribune. 
Frank Jenkins is president and pub- 
lisher. 

In Washington, S. A. Perkins owns 
the Bellingham Herald and the Olym- 
pia Olympian, : 

In Nevada, revival of the silver in- 
dustry and the Boulder Dam activity 
recently produced a chain under the 
ownership of F. F. Garside, including 
the Las Vegas Review-Journal and the 
Tonopah Times-Bonansza. 

Texas has several small chains, in 
addition to those already mentioned. 
Gene Howe, son of Ed. Howe, “Sage 
of Potato Hill,’ owns the Atchison 
(Kan.) Globe, made famous by his 
father, and also the Amarillo (Tex.) 
Globe, Amarillo News, Midland (Tex.) 
Reporter-Telegram, and Falls City 
(Neb.) Journal. 

Interest in the Howe Amarillo news- 
papers and also in the Roswell (N. M.) 
Dispatch and the Carlsbad (N. M.) 
Current Argus is owned by the Lind- 
say-Nunn Dailies, which also own out- 
right the Borger (Tex.) Herald, Pampa 
(Tex.) News, Childress (Tex.) Index, 

In several nearby states, a well-or- 
ganized chain is conducted by Oscar 
Stauffer, of Arkansas City, Kan., where 
he operates the Traveler. Other news- 
papers are: Grand Island (Neb.) Inde- 
pendent, Maryville (Mo.) Forum, In- 
dependence (Kan.) Reporter, Pittsburg 
(Kan.) Headlight and Sun, and Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) News. Affiliated with this 
group are also the Pocatello (Idaho) 
Tribune, Dodge City (Kan.) Globe, and 
Fort Collins (Colo.) Express-Courier. 
Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller, Corpus 
Christi Times, Lubbock (Tex.) Jour- 
nal, Lubbock Times, Plainview (Tex.) 
Herald, and El Paso (Tex.) Times. 

(Continued on page 230) 





ARIZONA 
Tucson Citizen 
Yuma Sun 

CALIFORNIA 
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CHAIN JOURNALISM IN 
SIXTH DECADE 





(Continued from page 228) 








In neighboring Arkansas, C. E. Pal- 
mer has rapidly expanded his news- 
paper holdings in recent years. They 
now include the Texarkana (Tex.- 
Ark.) Gazette and News, to which was 
recently added the competing Evening 
Press; El Dorado (Ark.) Times and 
News, Hot Springs (Ark.) New Era 
and Sentinel-Record, Camden (Ark.) 
News, and Hope (Ark.) Star. 

Other newspaper chains, most of them 
created since 1920, are listed in Eprror 
& PusitsHER YEAR Book for 1934 as 
follows: 

Brack Newsparers—Fargo (S. D.) 
Forum, Minot (N. D.) News. These 
newspapers were operated for several 
years by Norman B. Black, and are 
now headed by Mrs. Jennie C. Black 
and Hal S. Davies. 

Byrp Newspapers — Harrisonburg 
(Va.) News-Record, Winchester (Va.) 
Star, owned by Senator Harry F. 
Byrd. 

Capper Newspaprs—Topeka (Kan.) 
Capital, Kansas City (Kan.) Kansan, 
owned by Senator Arthur Capper, also 
owned by Capper’s Farmer. 

Community Newspapers — Hudson 
(Mass.) Sun, Malboro (Mass.) Enter- 
prise, Medford (Mass.) Mercury. Arl- 
mgton (Mass.) News, all in surburban 
Boston, and headed by C. H. Tobey. 

ConinE Newsparers—Battle Creek 
(Mich.) “ Moon-Journal, Big Rapids 
(Mich.) Pioneer, Cheboygan (Mich.) 
Tribune, Manistee (Mich.) News-Ad- 
vocate, dominated by N Conine 
(deceased July 15, 1934). 

Dow Jones & Co. NewspaPers— 
Wall Street Journal (New York), 
Boston. News Bureau, Philadelphia 
Financial Journal, Wall Street Journal 
Pacific Coast Edition. All are pub- 
lished by Dow Jones & Co., New York 
financial service and are now actively 
directed by Kenneth C. Hogate. 

Ewinc Newspaprs — Screveport 
(La.) Times, Monroe (La.) World and 
N ews-Star. These newspapers were 
published by Col. Robert Ewing, head 
of the New Orleans States, for many 
years prior to his death in 1932, and 
are now headed by John D. Ewing, his 
son. 

FEDERATED Pus.icaTions, Inc. — 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald, Lansing 
(Mich.) State Journal, Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Enquirer and News. This 
chain was assembled by the purchase 
of three long prosperous dailies as an 
investment by Michigan capitalists who 
saw in them a fruitful use for the prof- 
its showered upon the automotive in- 
dustry during the boom years. Included 
in the original group of purchasers were 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenburg, editor 
of the Grand Rapids Herald, and A. 
L. Miller, editor and publisher of the 
Battle Creek daily. Senator Vanden- 
burg’s increasing duties in Washington 
eventually compelled him to abandon 
active newspaper work and Mr. Miller 
for several years has been operating 
head of the chain. 

Guy P. Gannetr NEWSPAPERS— 
Augusta (Me.) Kennebec Journal, 
Portland (Me.) Express, Portland 
Press-Herald, Portland Sunday Tele- 
gram, Waterville (Me.) Sentinel. 
Mr. Gannett, a cousin of Frank E. 
Gannett, was originally publisher of 
Comfort Magazine, and from a small 
start with an unprofitable Portland 
daily, eventually acquired all of the 
newspapers in that city and branched 
out into Augusta and Waterville. His 
monopoly in Portland has for several 
years been disputed by the Portland 
News. 

Gore Newsparers—Daytona Beach 
(Fla.) Swun-Record, DeLand (Fia.) 
Sun-News, Fort Lauderdale (Fia.) 
News. Robert H. Gore entered the 
newspaper business as a general agent 
selling insurance policies as newspaper 
premiums. He recently served as gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico. 

GRANDON NEWSPAPERS — Sterling 
(Ill.) Gazette, La Salle (Ill.) Post- 
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Tribune. This group is owned and 
operated by D. W. Grandon, veteran 
Illinois newspaperman, and his son, P. 
FE. Grandon. 

HancocK-BrRADEN NEWSPAPERS — 
Greensburg (Ind.) News, Rushville 
(Ind.) Republican, Rushville Telegram, 
owned by E. J. Hancock and Luther 
Braden. 

Lusk-MiTcHELL Newspapers, INc.— 
Huron (S. D.) Huronite, Yankton 
(S. D.) Press and Dakotan and com- 
mon stock of Rapid City (S. D.) Jour- 
nal, which is operated separately from 
other papers. This group is headed 
by W. C. Lusk. 

McGirrin-MastTers NEWSPAPERS — 
Fort Madison (la.) Democrat, Excel- 
sior Springs (Mo.) Standard, Brainerd 
(Minn.) Dispatch, Boonville (Mo.) 
News, ‘and Pawhuska (Okla.) Capital 
Journal. W. McGiffin and Alan 
Masters are associated in this group, 
which has headquarters at Fort Madi- 
son, la. 

W. S. Mupp Newsparers—Tusca- 
loosa (Ala.) News, Rome (Ga.) News- 
Tribune. 

Wa LTER Murray NEWSPAPERS—Ran- 
ger (Tex.) Times, and Eastland (Tex.) 
Telegram. 

Don M. Nixon Newspapers—Michi- 
gan City (Ind.) Dispatch, Noblesville 
(Ind.) Ledger, Wabash (Ind.) Plain 
Dealer, Elizabeth (Tenn.) Star. 

R. W. Pace Corporation NEws- 
PAPERS—Columbus (Ga.) Ledger, Co- 
lumbus Enquirer-Sun, Bradenton ( Fila.) 
Herald, Wilmington (N. C.) News, 
Wilmington Star. Three brothers, R. 
W., W. E. and J. E. Page, originally 
owned the Columbus Ledger, prosper- 
ous evening paper. They purchased 
the Columbus Enquirer-Sun as a sequel 
to its battle against the Ku Klux Klan, 
which won it a Pulitzer prize, but 
aroused local antagonoism to its owner- 
ship. The other papers were later 
acquired as investments. 

Joun H. Perry Newsparers—RKead- 
ing (Pa.) Times, Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Journal, Pensacola (Fla.) Journal and 
News. Dominant in this chain is John 
H. Perry, for several years counsel to 
the Scripps-McRae Newspapers and 
former stockholder in several of that 
firm’s Pacific Coast newspapers. Upon 
his retirement from that connection, 
he became heavily interested in Florida 
development. His Reading property is 
the result of purchase and merger of 
two newspapers. 

Ruopes Newsparers—Newton (Ia.) 
Daily News, Missouri Valley (la.) 
Times, Perry (Ia.) Chief, Carroll (la.) 
Record. This chain, owned by James 
R. Rhodes, has been expanded gradually 
from his original holding, the Newton 
News. 

SHAFFER Group—Indianapolis Star, 
Munice (Ind.) Star. These two papers, 
owned by John C. Shaffer of Chicago, 
are now the only newspapers he holds. 
Within the past ten years he has sold 
the Chicago Evening Post, Louisville 
Herald, Terre Haute (Ind.) Star, and 
Denver Rocky Mountain News and 
Denver Times. 

Skewes Newspaperns—Meridan 
(Miss.) Star, Laurel (Miss.) Call- 
Leader, Perry (Okla.) Journal. These 
newspapers are owned by James H. 
Skewes, originally an Illinois news- 
paperman. 

Stover NewPapers—Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch, Norfolk (Va.) Led- 
ger-Dispatch, Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
Petersburg (Va.) Progress-Appeal. 
With the Petersburg newspapers as a 
nucleus, S.-L. Slover has added the 
others over a period of years. 

J. Davin SterN Newsparers—Phila- 
delphia Record, New York Post, Cam- 
den Courier, Camden Post. Mr. Stern, 
a Philadelphian, established himself in 
Camden about 17 years ago, after pub- 
lishing the Springfield (Ill.) News- 
Record. He bought the Camden Cour- 
ier, rehabilitated it quickly, then added 
the Morning Post-Telegram. Later, he 
bought the Philadelphia Record and re- 
stored much of its ancient prestige as 
the state’s leading Democratic paper. 
This year he purchased the New York 
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ALL THREE SERVE 


THE NEWSPAPER 


To evaluate the services of the daily 
newspaper in the past fifty years is to 
write the history of the political, social 
and material development of this 


country in that period. 


No other public service has entered 
so intimately into the lives of so many 
millions of our people and none other 
has so definitely influenced their every 


development. 


It is this intimate appeal to the buy- 
ers of this country that has made the 
daily newspaper the country’s greatest 


advertising medium. 


THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER 

Back of the newspaper for fifty 
years has stood EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER—at once its advocate and 
severest critic —contributing inspira- 
tion—upholding the best in journalism 
and advertising —openly condemning 
the worst —interpreting the present 
and pointing the way to the future. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE 


The newspaper representative also 
serves—The changes in sales methods 
and advertising thought have been 
great in the past fifty years and the 
special newspaper representative has 
contributed much to this constructive 


development. 


In this the Devine-Tenney Corpora- 
tion has had a part and in its consis- 
tency of service to the same publishers 
and in the greater number of publish- 
ers served can be found the true answer 
to the value of that service. 

May all three continue to serve. 


Devine-Tenney Corporation 


NEW YORK 


Chrysler Building, 405 Lexington Ave. 


CHICAGO - DETROIT 
DES MOINES - 


- ATLANTA 
PITTSBURGH 
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‘roofing Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
> SRP 


The building of good farm 
paper advertisements requires— 

(1) Scund Knewledge of Agriculture 

(2) Skill in Advertising Technique 

These two essentials are found happily wedded in our organization 


which has for over twenty-five years specialized in developing the 
farm market. 


The same specialized knowledge and practical skill are also available 
to our clients in building advertisements designed to appeal to horti- 
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THE CHARLES ADVERTISING SERVICE 


H. H. CHARLES, President . . . JOSEPH BOORSTER, Vice-President . . . C. A. Rowland, Secretary 


Specialists in Agricultural Advertising 
51 MADISON AVENUE New Yor«K City 
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Post from John C. Martin and has made 
many changes in its format and editorial 
policies. He is one of the youngest 
major chain publishers and his spec- 
tacular methods have already won him 
success in his earlier ventures. 

Joun L. Srewart NewspaPERs— 
Washington (Pa.) Observer, Washing- 
ton Reporter, Beaver Falls (Pa.) Tri- 
bune. Mr. Stewart, long owner of the 
Washington newspapers, has at various 
times operated several other 
Pennsylvania dailies. 

THomason NEWSPAPERS— 
Chicago Illustrated Daily 
Times, Tampa (Fla.) Trib- 
une. S. Emory Thomason, 
who now controls these news- 
papers, was originally an 
attorney for the Chicago 
Tribune, later business man- 
ager of that paper. When 
he retired, he purchased thee = 
Tampa paper in association = 
with John Stewart Bryan, 
editor and publisher of the 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader. 


Later 
he returned to Chicago and established 
the tabloid Illustrated Times in the 
plant and with some of the staff of the 
old Chicago Journal. 

FREDERICK I, THompson NEWSPAPERS 


—Montgomery (Ala.) Journal and 
Times, Florence (Ala.) Times-News, 
Sheffield (Ala.) Tri-Cities Daily. Mr. 
Thompson is a veteran of Alabame 
journalism, formerly owning the Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald and the Mobile 
Register and Item. 

*, W. Woopwarp Newsparers—/)u- 
buque (la.) Telegraph-Journal, Pad- 
ucah (Ky.) Sun-Democrat. Mr. Wood- 
ward purchased the Paducah pronerty 
after assembling four Dubuque news- 
papers into his present newspaper there. 

Other groups which are not oper- 
ated as chains should be mentioned. 
These are the Chicago Tribune and the 
New York Daily News, operated by 
Col. Robert R. McCormick. McCor- 
mick and Capt. Joseph Medill Patter- 
son, both of whom started on the Tri- 
bune; and the New York Times and 
the Chattanooga Times, both owned by 
Adolph S. Ochs. 

Nor would this chronicle be complete 
without a reference to a boom-time c¢pi- 
sode which aroused nation-wide contro- 
versy in 1929. Two young men, Harold 
Hall and William LaVarre, both with 
ample experience in newspaper work, 
decided to organize a newspaper chain. 
They approached the International 
Paper Company for financial assistance 
and got it. According to all three par- 
ties, the only interest of the paper firm 
in the transaction was the assurance 
of a long-term contract for its news- 
print. Others, including the Federal 
Trade Commission, took the view that 
the International Paper Company, which 
had invested heavily in power plants 
and sites, was building its own news- 
paper structure as a defense against 
attacks upon the “Power Trust.” 

Dangers of the combination were 
vividly set forth in the Trade Com- 
mission’s investigation, which also dis- 
closed that the International Paper 
Company had assisted other publishers, 
notably Frank E. Gannett and S. E. 
Thomason, in the purchase of some of 
their newspapers. Mr. Gannett promptly 
repaid the paper company’s loan, de- 
claring emphatically that it had in- 
volved no question of editorial policy, 
and Mr. Thomason soon afterwards did 
likewise. The newspapers acquired by 
Messrs. Hall and LaVarre—the Colum- 
bia (S. C.) Record, Spartanburg (S. 
C.) Herald and Journal, and Augusta 
(Ga.) Herald—became the subject of 
litigation between the two and the paper 
company, the latter eventually acquiring 
title. It has continued to own and 
operate them strictly as newspapers, 
under local management, with no ef- 
fort to influence their editorial policies 
on power or paper matters. Its paper 
contracts remain in force. The news- 
paper empire dream did not materialize. 





No chain paper owner has ever an- 
nounced a similar aspiration. 


The Hearst and Scripps-Howard 
groups, oldest and largest, have often 
promulgated national policies for ad- 
vocacy by their coast-to-coast networks, 
but in both chains local editors have 
been given freedom to differ from head- 
quarters. News and editorial policies 
are decided in most cases by the local 
editor in charge, and the bulk of edi- 
torial comment is written locally upon 
local topics. Social, climate, and cul- 
tural differences are so great in the ter- 
ritories covered by these national groups 
that any attempt to rule the separate 
units despotically from a central head- 
quarters would be futile. The 
Gannett group, covering a 
wide-flung area, is also com- 
mitted solidly to the principle 
of local autonomy. Editori- 
ally, therefore, the chains 
have little if any practical 
advantage over locally-owned 
newspapers, beyond first 
rights to valuable features. 

On the business side, ad- 
vantages of chain operation 
are more obvious. Physical 
appearance of several news- 
papers can be standardized, 
permitting central purchase of supplies 
with discounts for quantity. Advertis- 
ing space can be sold nationally with a 
single organization for several newspa- 
pers of homogeneous appearance and 
policies. Accounting methods can be 
standardized, permitting easy compari- 
son of several properties and quick cor- 
rection of administrative errors. The 
importance of these phases is not to be 
minimized. 

The fears held by many newspaper 
owners of a chain invasion are not so 
poignant as they once were, however, 
The great expansion of:chain owner- 
ship in the past ten years has disclosed 
its weaknesses as well as its great ad- 
vantages. After a careful inspection 
of the record since the war, it may 
be said that no newspaper has been 
forced to suspend by the advent of 
chain competition. The chains have 
purchased and eliminated a good many 
newspapers, but they were able to do 
so not by virtue of their own superior 
resources, but either because of some 
inherent weakness in the newspapers 
purchased, or of the inability of the 
field to absorb all of the newspaper 
service that was offered. In many fields, 
the coming of the chain has helped 
all. 
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WASTEBASKET DIGGER 
TREATED TO A SURPRISE 


TI. HE late Frank A. Marshall, 

veteran editorial writer of the 
old Kansas City Journal, seldom 
used copy paper for his contribu- 
tions. Each morning he made a 
tour of the wastebaskets in the 
office, gathering up letters and 
envelopes thrown from the vari- 
ous desks. 

Mr. Marshall considered it 
wasteful to throw away blank 
paper. He pasted the rescued 
paper together and often turned 
in long articles written on the 
prepared paper. 

One morning while digging in 
the basket of a news editor, who 
was quick at throwing away pre- 
pared publicity material, Mr. 
Marshall came up out of the bas- 
ket with an exclamation of con- 
quest. He had found a check for 
$250, made out to the Journal- 
Post by a business house in pay- 
ment for advertising. 

Mr. Marshall told the story 
around and considered he had 
caught up with someone too care- 
less in looking at mail. 

But the next morning when 
Mr. Marshall’s hand went down 
in the news editor’s basket it 
came up, not with a check, but a 
fistful of paste. The news editor 
looked knowingly over his glasses 
as the editorial writer returned 
to his sanctum. 


KANSAS CITY - 





SALES ARE UP 


—but are they up enough? 


oes is better—certainly. In the country at large it is 
quoted as 26% better than it was a year ago. In nearly 
every line, each month sees new and substantial increases. 
Sales are up. 


But are they up enough? Every manufacturer should ask 
himself specifically, “Are my sales merely up along with my 
industry—or are they ahead of it? How do they measure with 
my competitors’ gains?” In these days, progress must be con- 
sidered as a relative thing. Any increase less than the average 
is a relative loss. Any gain no greater than the general advance 
is arelativ standing-still. Only the faster steppers move ahead 
of the field. In a race where everybody travels forward, the 
winners must show a real turn of speed. 


In this agency we are privileged to serve some of America’s 
most consistent winners. Many of these advertisers have been 
with us since before the depression. This group actually went 
ahead during the darkest years. The average of all their sales 
showed a substantial gain right through the years 1929-1933. 


Other leading manufacturers came to Ruthrauff & Ryan in 
the Troubled Thirties. They, too, went forward when business 
in general was sliding back. 


But winners don’t rest on yesterday’s laurels. Our clients are 
well out in front in the 1934 race for leadership in their 
respective fields. 


One of them, selling the highest priced brand in its field, 
shows a gain of over 50% in volume of sales while the industry 
at large, competing at an average of two-thirds of our client’s 
prices, has advanced 41%. Another company has increased its 
share of the total business in its field by slightly over 25%. 


A third manufacturer is 90.7% ahead of 1933 on the basis of 
first quarter sales—and this in spite of the fact that 1933 had 
been a year of phenomenal growth for that manufacturer. 


Still another company shows a gain of 116% over last year, 
which, in turn, was 70% ahead of 1932. And this in a field where 
the average gain for the first quarter in 1934 is 40% to 50%. 


Nor are these isolated instances among the accomplishments 
of R & R clients. In the great majority of cases those adver- 
tisers whom we serve are leading their competitors where 
leadership counts today—in rate of increase of sales. 


[ Is significant that in such successes, advertising plays a 
major part in the selling plan. Our clients found that in the 
face of the worst depression conditions, results could be pro- 
duced by a sound advertising strategy, by an understanding of 
how to develop a central selling idea and by skill in human- 
izing that idea so as to induce response from the public. It is 
only natural that these abilities should be even more potent 
in producing results today. 


If a manufacturer’s sales are up—but not up enough; if his 
business shows the phenomenon of going ahead while falling 
behind the leaders, it may be worth his while to talk with 
this agency. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 
ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° ST. LOUIS 


DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - 
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Newspaper Subscribers to MEDIA RECORDS Inc. 


Akron Beacon Journal 

Akron Times Press 

Albany Knickerbocker Press 
Albany News 

Albany Times Union 
Albuquerque Journal 
Albuquerque Tribune 

Alton (Ill.) Evening eaeennnh 
Anderson (Ind.) Bulletin 
Arkansas City (Kan.) Bulletin 
Asbury Park (N. J.) Press 
Atlanta American 

Atlanta Constitution 

Atlanta Georgian 

Atlanta Journal 

Atlantic City Press 

Atlantic City Union 


Baltimore American 
Baltimore News-Post 

Baton Rouge (La.) State Times & Morn. Advocate 
Bangor (Maine) Daily News 
Bayonne (N. J.) Times 
Bellingham (Wash.) Herald 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe-Times 
Billings (Mont.) Gazette 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Birmingham Post 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph 
Boston Advertiser 

Boston American 

Boston Herald 

Boston Record 

Boston Traveler 

Brooklyn Eagle 

Brooklyn Times-Union 
Buffalo Courier-Express 
Buffalo News 

Buffalo Times 


Camden (N. J.) Courier Post 
Canton (Ohio) Repository 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette 
Champaign (Ill.) News Gazette 
Chattanooga Times 

Chicago American 

Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Herald-Examiner 
Chicago Times 

Chicago Tribune 

Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cincinnati Post 

Cincinnati Times-Star 
Cleveland News 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Cleveland Press 

Columbus Citizen 

Columbus Dispatch 

Columbus Ohio State Journal _ 
Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil 


Dallas News 

Danbury (Conn.) News 
Davenport (Iowa) Times 
Dayton Herald 

Dayton Journal 

Dayton News 

Decatur (Ill.) Herald 

Denver Rocky Mt. News 
Des Moines Register-Tribune 
Detroit Free Press 

Detroit News 

Detroit Times 

Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph Herald 


East Romane (Ohio) Review 
Easton (Pa.) Express 

East St. Louis (IIl.) Journal 
El Paso Herald-Post 

El Paso Times 

Erie Dispatch-Herald 

Erie Times 

Evansville Courier 

Evansville Journal 

Evansville Press 


MEDIA RECORDS INC. 


WILLIAM D. NUGENT, Vice President in Charge of Sales 


330 West 42nd St. 


Fall River Herald-News 

Flint (Mich.) Journal 

Fort Collins (Colo.) Express Courier 
Fort Wayne News Sentinel 

Fort Worth Press 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram 

Gary (Ind.) Post Tribune 
Glendale (Calif.) News Press 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star 
Glens Falls Times 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press 
Green Bay (Wis.) Press Gazette 
Greenfield (Mass.) Register-Gazette 
Harrisburg Patriot & Evening Times 
Hartford Courant 

Hoboken (N. J.) Observer 
Houston Press 

Huntsville (Ala.) Times 
Indianapolis News 

Indianapolis Star 

Indianapolis Times 

Iron Mountain (Mich.) News 
Jacksonville Florida Times-Union 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Post 
Jefferson City (Mo. ) Tribune 
Jersey City (N. J.) Journal 
Johnston (Pa.) Tribune 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette 
Kansas City (Mo.) Journal-Post 
Knoxville News-Sentinel 
Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune 

La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune 
Lancaster (Pa.) Newspapers 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald 

Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal 

Los Angeles Examiner 

Los Angeles Herald-Express 

Los Angeles Times 


Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Daily Times 
Manchester (N. H.) Union-Leader 
Manitowoc (Wis.) Herald-Times 
Marion (Ind.) Chronicle Tribune 
Marion (Ohio) Star 

Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Meriden (Conn.) Record 
Middletown (Conn.) Press 
Milwaukee Sentinel 

Milwaukee Wisconsin News 
Moline (Ill.) Dispatch 

Montreal (Canada) La Presse 
Montreal (Canada) Star 

Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Daily Argus 
Nashville Banner 

Nassau (N. Y.) Daily Review 
Nassau Star 

Newark Evening News 

New Haven (Conn.) Register 
New Orleans Item-Tribune 

New Orleans States 

New Orleans Times Picayune 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard-Star 
New York American 

New York Herald Tribune 

New York Journal 

New York Mirror 

New York News 

New York Post 

New York Sun 

New York Times 

New York World-Telegram 
Niagara Falls Gazette 


Oakland Post-Enquirer 

Oakland Tribune 

Oklahoma City News 

Oklahoma Oklahoman 

Oklahoma Times 

Okmulgee (Okla.) Times 
Olympia (Wash.) Daily Olympian 
Omaha Bee-News 

Orange (N. J.) Courier 

Ossining (N. Y.) Citizen-Register 
Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier 


A 
D 





Peekskill (N. Y.) Star 
Peoria Journal Transcript 
Peoria Star 

Perth Amboy (N. J.) News 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Philadelphia Daily News 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Philadelphia Record 
Phoenix Republic-Gazette 
Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
Pittsburgh Press 

Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph 
Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press 
Port Chester (N. Y.) Daily Item 
Portland Journal 

Portland Oregonian 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Times 
Providence Bulletin 
Providence Journal 


Quincy (Ill.) Herald Whig 


Reading Eagle 

Richmond News-Leader 

Richmond Times-Dispatch 

Rochester American 

Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
Rochester Journal 

Rochester Times-Union 

Rockford (Ill.) Register-Republic-Star 
Rock Island (Ill.) Argus 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

St. Louis Star-Times 

St. Petersburg (Fla.) News Service 
Salem (Ohio) News 

Salt Lake Telegram 

Salt Lake Tribune 

San Antonio Light 

San Diego Sun 

San Francisco Call-Bulletin 

San Francisco Chronicle 

San Francisco Examiner ~ 
San Francisco News 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer 

Seattle Star 

Sioux City Journal 

South Bend Tribune 

Spokane Chronicle 

Spokane Spokesman-Review 
Springfield (Mass.) Newspapers 
Steubenville (Ohio) Herald-Star 
Stockton (Calif.) Record i 
Syracuse American 

Syracuse Herald 

Syracuse Journal 

Syracuse Post-Standard 


Tacoma Ledger 

Tacoma News Tribune 
Tacoma Times 

Tarrytown (N. Y.) Daily News 
Toledo News-Bee 

Toronto (Canada) Telegram 
Trenton Times & Advertiser 
Troy (N. Y.) Record 

Tulsa Tribune 

Tulsa World 


Waco (Texas) News-Tribune & Times-Herald 
Washington Herald 

Washington News 

Washington Post 

Washington Star 

Washington Times 

Waterbury (Conn.) Republican-American 
West Chester (Pa.) Local News 

White Plains (N. Y.) Reporter 

Wichita Beacon 

Wilkes-Barre Record 

Williamsport (Pa.) Grit 

Worcester Gazette 

Worcester Telegram 


Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald-Statesman 
Youngstown Telegram 
Youngstown Vindicator 


New York City 
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NBC SALUTES THE 
NEWSPAPER 





HE IDEALS. AIMS AND ACCOM. 


PLISHMENTS OF NEWSPAPERS AND RADIO 


ARE ESSENTIALLY ALIKE * AS 
MAJOR MEANS OF NATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION, THEY JOIN 
FORCES MANY TIMES TO TRANS- 
MIT NEWS OF VITAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE * AS ADVERTISING 
MEDIA, THEY ARE MOST FRUIT- 
FUL OF RESULT WHEN WORKING 
TOGETHER * IN FACT, FROM 
EVERY ANGLE—NEWS, ADVER- 


TISING, EDUCATION, ENTER. 
TAINMENT—THE PRESS AND THE 
MICROPHONE COMPLEMENT 
EACH OTHER * AND SO THE 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
COMPANY,IN BEHALF OF RADIO, 
SALUTES THE NEWSPAPER, AND 
OFFERS CONTINUED COOPERA- 
TION IN SERVING THE INTERESTS 
OF THE SUPPORTERS OF BOTH 


—THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY « INC 


A RADIO CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ledger. The Dallas Journal joined in 
1930. The St. Paul Daily News, under 
new ownership, was added in the fall of 
1933 and the Scranton Republican last 
December. 

As the business expanded, cg 
were opened in Chicago and Detroit, i 
1920, under direction of the late ome 
F. Kelly, later advertising director of 
the Cleveland Plain-Dealer. In 1928 
the business was incorporated with Roy 
L. Rubel, Leonard L. Marshall, Elwyn 
E. Leslie, Philip J. Seraphine and Mr. 
Woodward as directors. 

At present J. D. Galbraith is 
charge of the Chicago office, 
Etter and R. D. E. Johnson the Detroit 
office, and Dan Huguenin a newer San 
Francisco office. 

Francis St. John Richards, for 40 
years the Eastern representative of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, got into the 
business as an employe of one of the 
first three representatives, F. F. Mac- 
Fadden. Mr. Richards took this job in 
1889, but three years later left to take 
up the representation of the Globe- 
Democrat. He continued this connec- 
tion until his death on July 1, 1932. He 
served for many years as president of 
the Six-Point League, and was active 
in the Sphinx Club and the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York. The Globe- 
Democrat’s representative now is H. 
Clyde Fisher. 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., which was 
organized in 1893 by Samuel S. Vree- 
land and did business under the name of 
the S. S. Vreeland Special Advertis- 
ing Agency at 150 Nassau Street, New 
York, has been in continuous operation 
for forty-one years. 

In the early part of 1902, Irving J. 
Benjamin became associated with Mr. 
Vreeland and on Feb. 27 of that year, 
the business was incorporated and 
known as the Vreeland-Benjamin 
Special Advertising Agency. 

Late that same year a new factor 
entered the business when W. H. 
(“Dad”) Kentnor became the Chicago 
manager. He had previously had com- 
prehensive experience on St. Louis 
newspapers and for a short time had 
been western manager of the A. Frank 
Richardson concern. Upon the death 
of Stephen Vreeland, Mr. Kentnor 
purchased Mr. Vreeland’s stock and be- 
came vice-president of the company. 
The corporate name was changed on 
Feb. 10, 1909, to Benjamin & Kentnor 
Company. Mr. Kentnor retired in 1921 
when Harry D. Reynolds and John T. 
Fitzgerald purchased the controlling in- 
terest from Mr. Benjamin and Mr. 
Kentnor, but the corporate name of 
Benjamin & Kentnor Company was re- 
tained until July 2, 1928, on which date 
it was changed to Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 
Inc. 

Harry D. Reynolds, president, has 
been associated with the company for 
the past twenty-six years. He was 
formerly publisher of the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Republican. John T. Fitz- 
gerald, vice-president, began his busi- 
ness career with the American News- 
paper Publishers Association and has 
also been connected with this company 
for twenty-six years. 

The business now maintains branch 
offices in Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Seattle, beside 
the main office at 2 West 45th Street, 
New York. 

Paul Block came to New York in the 
’00’s from the Elmira Sunday Telegram 
to enter the office of A. Frank Rich- 
ardson, who at that time represented the 
Telegram. After a few years, in the late 
’00’s, Mr. Block left Mr. Richardson’s 
employ to start in business for himself. 
He opened a small office in the old 
Vanderbilt Building, at 132 Nassau 
Street, representing three papers, and 
with only a boy and a stenographer as 
assistants. His list grew rapidly and 
by 1904 it had reached such proportions 
that, with the trend of business uptown, 
Mr. Block moved his offices to the Flat- 
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iron Building at 23rd Street and Fifth 
Avenue. At the same time the business 
was incorporated and the name became 
Paul Block, Inc. Since then the busi- 
ness has steadily increased until today, 
as Paul Block & Associates, the firm 
represents nineteen large newspapers, 
has offices in seven cities, more than 
sixty trained newspaper solicitors and 
a total personnel of nearly two hundred 
people. Mr. Block is also a publisher 
in his own right, as he owns several of 
the papers he represents. 

Ralph R. Mulligan first entered the 
advertising business in the fall of 1895 
in the employ of Robert A. Craig, one 
of the pioneer newspaper representa- 
tives, who was associated with such 
papers as the Providence (R. I.) Jour- 
nal and Bulletin, Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Republican, Detroit Free Press, Minn- 
eapolis Times, Minneapolis Journal, 
Omaha World-Herald, Memphis Scimi- 
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times in the larger agencies, several 
clerks, used to be nedeed to keep these 
rate files up to date. The compact 
book now issued furnishes not only all 
of the information as to rates, but 
circulations, page sizes, etc., and while 
the representative is relieved of much 
work in quoting rates, taking its place 
is the necessity of furnishing complete 
surveys of the newspaper field, trade 
statistics or details of co-operative 
effort. Today, therefore, the representa- 
tive’s activities cover a much broader 
field than ever before.” 

The C. J. Anderson Special Agency, 
of Chicago, with which Mr. Mulligan 
was affiliated, was organized in 1904 
in the Marquette Building and was in- 
corporated in 1908. The founders were 

Anderson and C. A. Williams, 
who sought representation of daily 
newspapers in medium-sized cities. One 
of the best-known services of the 
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tar, New Orleans Times-Democrat and 
others. During this connection with 
Mr. Craig, Mr. Mulligan on two occa- 
sions took charge of his Chicago office. 

In 1901, when an opportunity was 
offered to take representation of the 
Niagara Falls Cataract Journal, Mr. 
Mulligan started in business on his own 
account, opening an office in the Potter 
Building at 38 Park Row, New York 
City, subsequently adding to his list the 
Milwaukee Free Press, and Providence 
(R. I.) Tribune, the New Britain 
(Conn.) Herald, Winona (Minn.) Re- 
publican-Herald, Geneva (N.Y.) Times, 
Ashland (Ky.) Independent, Defiance 
(Ohio) Crescent-News, Kinston (N. C.) 
Free Press. With the exception of the 
two papers first named these are now in 
existence and still being served by him. 

Shortly after the organization of the 
business Mr. Mulligan formed an as- 
sociation with Charles J. Anderson of 
Chicago, making possible representation 
in both cities. 

Contrasting conditions today with 
those of years past, Mr. Mulligan said: 
“Years ago, the information that was 
most requisite for the representative was 
that of rates—and as to rates it was 
no small job to figure a schedule, as 
some papers sold space by the agate 
line, some on the basis of nonpareil, 
and some by the square. Frequently 
the square varied in size according to 
the standards set by the paper. There 
were some rate cards wherein prices 
were figured not only on the basis of 
number of insertions, but on size of the 
advertisements. Bulk space rates were 
gaining in favor, to give way later on to 
the more generally accepted flat rate 
basis. 

“Today, however, all of this is sim- 
plified and the bulky rate files are no 
longer necessary. A clerk, or some- 


Anderson Agency is its annual telephone 
card, listing the names, telephone num- 
bers and Chicago addresses, of pub- 
lishers’ representatives, general agencies 
and allied interests. Comparing the 
names of publishers’ representatives on 
the first card issued in 1904 with those 
on the present telephone card, one finds 
that only about 19 names have been 
continuously published. Mr. Anderson 
and R. R. Mulligan have been pioneer 
workers in developing their present 
organization. 

The E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency traces its beginnings to 1888, 
when Emanuel Katz came to New York 
to represent Pacific Coast newspapers. 
Later a Chicago branch was opened, 
then offices in Kansas City and Atlanta, 
followed by San Francisco, Detroit, 
Dallas and Philadelphia. A _ definite 
policy has been pursued of taking mem- 
bers of the staff into the firm as stock- 
holders. The organization boasts nine 
newspapers that have been with it more 
than 20 years, in addition to a score of 
others. 

Emanuel Katz is no longer living, but 
a son, George R. Katz, is president of 
the firm. Other officers are S. L. 
Katz, vice-president ; H. N. Kirby, vice- 
president; M. J. Beck, treasurer; and 
Eugene Katz, secretary. 

George W. Brett is manager of sales 
for the firm, with his field including 
the branches as well as the New York 
office. 

G. H. Gunst is 
the Chicago office; Carl Slater the 
Kansas City office; Fred Bell the 
Atlanta office; Charles Wright the San 
Francisco office; Paul Ray the Detroit 
office; Frank Brimm the Dallas office; 
Dan Duryea the Philadelphia office. 

More than a dozen years ago the or- 
ganization initiated an advertising cam- 
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paign to promote newspaper advertising, 
and has continued the plan since, part 
of the time with the support of other 
firms. 

The dean of Chicago specials is He 
DeClerque, president of Henry DeCler- 
que, Inc., who founded his own special 
agency in 1887. He started his news- 
paper career on the old Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, at that time under the guidance 
of William Penn Nixon. Upon leaving 
the Inter-Ocean, he organized the firm 
of DeClerque & Wiggenhorn, an es- 
tablishment of publishers, book-binders, 
stationers, general newspaper subscrip- 
tion agents, importers of oreign 
periodicals, etc. In 1887, Mr. De 
Clerque formed a partnership with 
J. L. Hirschman, who had previously 
been advertising manager of the old 
Milwaukee Herald, as publisher’s rep- 
resentatives. Ten years later, when 
Mr. Hirschman returned to the Mil- 
waukee Herald, Mr. DeClerque in- 
corporated under the name of DeCler- 
que Special Agency. In 1916, the cor- 
poration took on its present name. Ip 
April, 1897, he helped to organize the 
Northwestern Publishers Assaciation, 3 
Two years later he was summoned to 
Western Canada to aid in the develop- | 
ment of national advertising for Cana- 7 
dian newspapers, whom he has repre- 
sented for many years. Mr. DeClerque 
and his sons have continued to devote 9 
their energies to selling Western Canada 7 
to advertisers in the United States, 
They also have offices in New York, 
where L. Kiebahn has been in charge | 
for over 30 years. Associated with Mr, 
DeClerque are his three sons, E, C, 
H. H., and A. W. * 

Another pioneer firm is that of 7 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, which 7 
started in New York in 1888 when the 4 
late S. C. Williams, who had been busi- 
ness manager of the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press, moved east to establish his own 9 
representative organization. W. He 
Lawrence, who is now chairman of the 
board of directors, became associated 
with Mr. Williams in the fall of 1888 
On March 1, 1896, the firm name was 
changed to Williams & Lawrence. W.7 
T. Cresmer, who had been advertising 
manager of the Fresno (Cal.) Demo- 
crat, and who had become known, during 
his many trips through the east contact- 
ing advertisers and agencies as the 

“raisin man,” joined the firm as man- 
ager of the Chicago office on Jan. 1, 
1905. 


Mr. Cresmer, who is now presi- 
dent and treasurer, was made a part- 
ner in the firm in March, 1911. W. W. 
Ross, vice-president, has been with the 
Chicago office 19 years, and C. V. 
Lehmann, secretary, has been associated 
with the New York office 28 years. 
The firm has represented a number of 
prominent newspapers for many years. 
The oldest paper on their list is the 
Los Angeles Times, which they have 
had over 36 years. From its inception, 
the organization carried out its original 
plan of billing, collecting and guaran- 
teeing payment for advertising placed 
with their publishers. They now have 
offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., was 
formed in 1913, and now has offices in 
New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. The president is Harry J. Prud- 
den, who previously had been an exect 
tive with the Hampton Advertising 
Company, Frank Seaman, Inc., and the 
Frank Presbrey Company, and adver 
tising manager of the New York Tri 
une. L. C. Prudden is secretary-trea® 
urer. 

Kelly-Smith Company was formed 
in 1912 by C. F. Kelly, Wm. H. Smith, 
and C. C. Kahlert, but is now owned 
entirely by Mr. Kelly. Mr. Kelly had 
previously been an advertising salesmam 
with Hand, Knox & Co., a representa- 
tive firm no longer in existence, 
before that had been general manage 
of the Fall River Globe. Mr. Smith 
had just withdrawn from Smith & Bud 
Company to join forces with Mr. 
in the new firm. Mr, Smith died i 
1921. Mr. Kahlert is now publisher ¢ 
the Perth Amboy Evening News. 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Verree & Conklin, Inc., successor to 
the old Henry Bright Company, had its 
beginnings in 1891 when the late Henry 
Bright organized the firm in New York. 
The Chicago office was established in 
July, 1899, when James E. Verree, gen- 
erally known as the “daddy” of the 
Newspaper Representatives Association 
of Chicago, was put in charge. Mr. 
Verree had previously been with the 
Philadelphia Bulletin and in the adver- 
tising department of Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia department store. 
In 1903 the firm name ot Henry Bright 
Company was changed to Bright & Ver- 
ree, Inc. Five years later the firm name 
was changed to Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
and in 1928 Thomas E. Conklin became 
sole owner of the organization. Mr. 
Conklin has been with the firm 42 years, 
He began as a salesman, later becom- 


ing oftice manager in New York with } 
joint } 
owner with Mr. Verree, who has since } 
retired from active business and is now ] 
The organization ] 
San } 


one-third ownership, and then 


living in Chicago. 
also has offices in 
Francisco. 


Detroit and 


P. L. Henriquez, now manager of the 


Chicago office of St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, was. a pioneer representative in 
Chicago, starting with the old S. C. 
Beckwith Special Agency in 1890 at the 
age of 13, after a year as office boy 
at Lord & Thomas advertising agency. 
R. W. Beckwith was then Chicago man- 
ager. This firm, according to Mr. Hen- 
riquez, was one of the early “specials” 
in Chicago. The A. Frank Richardson 
Special Agency, now the John Budd 
Company, and Beckwith took space in 
the old Rookery Building in Chicago 
with a week of each other. After many 
years with Beckwith, the firm of Fuller 
& Henriquez was started. Lucius Ful- 
ler, partner of Mr. Henriquez, was the 
son of Charles H. Fuller, head of one of 
the three largest advertising agencies 
of that period. Later Mr. Henriquez 
returned to the Beckwith agency as the 
official representative of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch in the western territory. 
In January, 1923, he left Beckwith to 
become manager of the western office 
of the Post-Dispatch. Mr. Henriquez 
recalls that one of the outstanding de- 
velopments in newspaper advertising has 
been the allowing of agency commis- 
sion. Newspapers formerly operated on 
net rates and then flat rates. Nearly 
all papers had time rates, figured by 
square or inch, afterward space rates 
figured by agate lines. 

Horace M. Ford, now retired, went 
to Chicago in 1894 as sole representa- 
tive of the old Kansas City Journal. 
Fred F. Parsons joined him in 1899 and 
in 1915 Ford-Parsons Company was or- 
ganized. Walter R. Stecher came into 
the organization in 1916 and the firm 
was expanded to Ford-Parsons-Stecher 
in 1928. Mr. Ford, one of the charter 
members of the Newspaper Representa- 
tives Association and twice president, 
retired from business in 1931. The com- 
pany was merged with Bryant, Griffith 
& Brunson, Inc., in 1932. 

Guy S. Osborn, head of Guy S. Os- 
born, Inc., is another veteran Chicago 
special, who began his advertising ca- 
reer in 1893. He was a member of the 
Chicago Tribune advertising department 
when it included but three members: W. 
A. Hutchinson, advertising manager ; 
David West, and Mr. Osborn. In 1899 
he persuaded the Tribune advertising 
manager to permit him to secure a few 
other newspapers to represent jointly 
with the Tribune in the western na- 
tional field, with the result that he ob- 
tained the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Boston Globe and the Philadelphia 
Press. Later he added the New York 
Sun and the San Francisco Bulletin. 
He maintained offices at Madison and 
Dearborn streets for 30 years. His 
firm also has offices in Detroit and St. 
Louis. 

C. D. Bertolet established his own 
business in 1900, after obtaining his first 
advertising job with Lord & Thomas as 


Editor 


assistant to the space buyer, P. V. 
Troup. Mr. Bertolet first represented 
the Minneapolis Tribune, Milwaukee 
Journal, Brooklyn Eagle, St. Louis 
Star. He continued to represent this 
list of newspapers until the Cloverleaf 
Newspapers were organized, when he 
resigned to become a stockholder and 
represent exclusively the Cloverleaf list, 
consisting of the Kansas City World, 
Des Moines News, Omaha News, St. 
Paul News and Minneapolis News. 
These papers were sold one after an- 
other, until four years ago the last of 
the group was purchased by Mr. Berto- 
let and N. W. Reay, who jointly pub- 
lished the St. Paul News up to Sept. 
5, 1933. The paper was then bought 
by Ridder Brothers of New York. 


After this sale, Mr. Bertolet established 
a new representative firm 
Bertolet & D.ming, Inc. 


known as 
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John F. Fralick, president of Fralick 
& Bates, Inc., with offices in Chicago, 
New York and Kansas City, started as 
a special in 1899 as Chicago represen- 
tative for Steve W. Floyd, ot New 
york. Mr. Fralick had previously been 
associated with the E. H. Clarke Ad- 
vertising Agency for two years as a 
solicitor. While associated with Mr. 
Floyd, he also represented the Mail & 
Breeze, Missouri Valley Farmer and 
Household. After serving Mr. Floyd 
for two years, he joined forces with 
N. M. Sheffield, a pioneer in the news- 
paper representative business, who had 
opened a Chicago office in 1887. In 
1901 Wilfred C. Bates, formerly of the 
Richmond (Va.) Journal, joined the 
New York office and upon Mr. Shef- 
field’s death in 1907, Mr. Fralick and 
Mr. Bates took over the business, later 
changing the firm name to Fralick & 
Bates, Inc. 

William D. Ward got into the ad- 
vertising business soon after leaving 
school in 1898, when he was employed 
by F. St. John Richards who for years 
represented the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat in New York. After three years 
he left to become associated with David 
J. Randell, who had just taken over 
the New York office of the Scripps- 
McRae League. Mr. Ward remained 
ten years with this organization, be- 
coming representative of the Pacific 
Penny Papers. When N. N. Sheffield 
of the Sheffield Special Agency died, 
Mr. Ward joined with Wilfred C. Bates, 
now of Fralick & Bates, for a short 
time. Then, about 1911, Mr. Ward got 
together his own list of newspapers and 
went into business for himself. He has 
been representing publishers in eastern 
territory since that time. For several 
years he has been treasurer of the Six- 
Point League, organization of New 
York representatives, and for the past 
year has been president as well. 

Recalling earlier days in the busi- 
ness, Mr. Ward commented on the alarm 
among some advertising men when 
quantities of patent medicine advertis- 
ing were eliminated from newspapers. 
“The question in the minds of all ot 
us,” he said, “was what advertising 
would take its place so that the linage 
figures would still increase? Fortun- 
ately, new lines of business came along 
so that newspapers generally suffered 
very little. This ever-increasing list 
of new advertisers for newspapers has 
continued, which helps to prove that 
advertisers appreciate that their an- 
nouncements in the daily newspapers 
are the best means of reaching the buy- 
ing public.’ 

J. P. McKinney began selling adver- 
tising space in 1872 in his own weekly 
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newspaper, the Jssaquena (Miss.) 
Chronicle, founded by himself and long 
since discontinued. Later he sold ad- 
vertising in several daily newspapers in 
Boston, Philadelphia and New York, 
and in 1895 was appointed advertising 
manager of the Pope Manufacturing 
Company. In August, 1899, he became 
the national advertising representative 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Union and 
Advertiser and purchased and secured 
a small list of three dailies from a gen- 
eral advertising agency. These latter 
were the Springfield (Mass.) Union; 
the Columbus Ohio State Journal and 
the Buffalo Commercial. 

On July 1, 1907, R. H. McKinney 
joined his father and remained with him 
until 1919. After an absence of three 
years in Europe he returned and since 
1922 has been the active head of the 
business which has been conducted un- 
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der the same management for thirty- 
five years. 

The firm is now known as J. P. Mc- 
Kinney & Son. The principal office is 
at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, and branches are maintained at 
Chicago and San Francisco. 

Charles H. Eddy Company dates back 
to the turn of the century, when it was 
founded by Charles H. Eddy, now 
president and general manager of the 
firm. His son, Charles P. Eddy, is vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer, and 


R. J. Virtue is vice-president and Chi- 
cago manager. A. MacCarey js 
manager of the company’s Boston office. 

The 24 Scripns-Howard newspapers 
are represented in the national adver- 
tising field by the National Advertis- 
ing Department of the Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers. This organization main- 
tains sales offices in Chicago, Detroit, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Dallas and New York. 
It differs from the usual publisher's 
representative set-up in that all of the 
newspapers represented are under one 
ownership. It is also traditional with 
Scripps-Howard that it is represented 
by salaried employes. 

The department was incorporated in 
1922 as Allied Newspapers, Inc. Later 
it was decided to drop the name “Al- 
lied” and to use the name “National 
Advertising Department of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers.” John M. Peter- 
son, now director of the department, 
succeeded John E. Finneran, who is now 
with the Scripps-Howard general man- 
agement as director of advertising, 

Many years ago, David J. Randell 
managed a one-man office in New York 
and Ike Wallace one in Chicago. To- 
day the department employs 63 persons, 


The executives, in addition to Mr. 
Peterson, are: Herbert M. Steele, 
Eastern manager; Edward B. Nolden, 
Western manager; James B. Jones, 
Detroit manager; George H. Reichard, 
Philadelphia manager; Allen L. Stan- 
ley, Pacific Coast manager; William 
H. Haze, Los Angeles manager; 
Charles F. Dilcher, Dallas manager; 


Harold H. Sampson, 
and Harry A. Casey, 
manager. 

Likewise the Hearst newspapers have 
a representation agency, the Rodney E. 
Boone Organization, with offices in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, 
Rochester, Philadelphia, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Atlanta, Los Angeles, and 
Seattle. The organization is headed by 
Rodney E. Boone. 

(Continued on page 240) 
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i | We congratulate the Epitor & PUBLISHER 
| on its golden anniversary. 

: When the Geo. H. Morrill Co. celebrated its 
3 golden anniversary the Epitor & PUBLISHER 
was a struggling infant six years of age. 





A healthy business grows stronger 
and more useful as the years go by. 


GEO. H. MORRILL CO. 


Division 


GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Caterers to the requirements of publishers and printers 
for ninety-four years 


— BRANCHES — 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Ft. Worth 
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The representation of a Middle-West 
newspaper list was started in Chicago 
in 1903 by A. W. Allen, who had pre- 


viously been with the J/ndianapolis 
Journal for ten years. Practically the 
same list of newspaper was repre- 


sented by M. C. Watson in the East. 
The firm name in Chicago was later 
changed to the Allen-Klapp Company, 
and in 1925 this purchased the inter- 
ests in the Eastern end of the business 
from Mr. Watson, making one firm for 
both Western and Eastern representa- 
tion. In 1932 the firm name _ was 
changed to the Allen-Klapp-Frazier 
Company. T. L. J. Klapp, Jr., has 
been connected with Mr. Allen in the 
Chicago office for seventeen years. 
W. W. Frazier was with Mr. Watson 
in New York for ten years—three 
years previously with the New York 
Herald under James Gordon Bennett 
and took charge of the New York of- 
fice of the Allen-Klapp Company in 
1925. The company opened an office 
in St. Louis in 1925, and its own office 
in Detroit, under the direction of R. A. 
Crooks, about four years ago. 

George B. David began his news- 
paper work as an office boy on the 
Chattanooga Times for Adolph S. 
Ochs, now publisher of the New York 
Times. He worked in all departments 
except the editorial department, and 
held several executive positions on the 
Chattanooga Times. Then he went to 
Havana, Cuba, with George Bradt, and 
became general manager and associate 
publisher of the Havana Post. Leav- 
ing Havana, he joined Milton B. Ochs, 
brother of Adolph S. Ochs, as business 
and advertising manager of the Nash- 
ville American. 

His first-experience in the national 
representation field was with the John 
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Budd Company, New York, but after 
a short time he left to organize the 
George B. David Company, which will 
be 25 years old next February. The 
main office is in New York, and branch 
offices in Chicago and St. Louis. 

Discussing his policies of representa- 
tion, Mr. David said: 

“The Geo. B. David Company has al- 
ways made it a practice to be able to 
furnish the advertisers, the advertising 
agencies and space buyers the same in- 





A, E. CLaypEn 


Georce B. Davip 
formation pertaining to a city and news- 
paper that the local representatives of 
a newspaper would furnish a local de- 
partment store or any other local ad- 
vertiser. 

“We find that it is as important to 
keep the advertisers that are using our 
newspapers satisfied as it is to get new 
business. There is hardly a campaign 
that goes to one of our newspapers 
when there is not a special angle where- 
by we can help the advertiser derive 
more benefits trom the money he is 
spending in our newspapers. The news- 
paper has been and always will be the 
preeminent medium for the national ad- 
vertiser to convey his message to the 
greatest number of people in a certain 
locality, the quickest and most intelli- 
gent way.” 

John M. Branham, president of the 
Branham Company, is another Chicago 
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veteran, who previously represented the 
old Nashville American, now the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, for seven years and 
in 1908 became associated with the late 
Charles A. Barnard. The firm was then 
known as Barnard & Branham. Mr. 
3arnard had been advertising manager 
of the old Chicago Journal before be- 
coming, in 1897, a national representa- 
tive for several leading New York and 
Philadelphia papers. The firm of Bar- 
nard & Branham continued until Mr. 








J. P. McKinney 


CuHartes A. BARNARD 


Barnard’s death in the fall of 1909. 
The John M. Branham Company was 
organized in January, 1910. Mr. Bran- 
ham, Fred P. Motz. who had been 
appointed eastern manager of Barnard 
& Branham in 1909, and John Petrie, 
were the founders of the present firm. 
Mr. Motz continues in charge of the 
New York office. In September, 1933, 
the Branham Company took over a 
number of newspapers formerly repre- 
sented by the Beckwith Special Agency. 
The firm has branch offices in St. 
Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Dallas, Kansas 
City, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Contrasting the great change that has 
taken place in the representative busi- 
ness. Mr. Branham said: 

“The change has been as great in this 
field as has been the change in trans- 
portation from horse-and-buggy days 
to the automobile. Today it is a mer- 


chandising business. The Audit Bureay 
is the scale upon which circulation js 
weighed. From the time the bureay 
was founded, national advertising jn 
daily newspapers started to grow very 
rapidly. There was also a definite trend 
to daily newspapers during and after 
the World War. The pulling power of 
newspapers was prominently brought to 
the attention of the public. as well as 
advertisers. in connection with the Lib 
erty Loan drives. William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo, then secretary of the treasury, 
stated publicly on several occasions that 
the Liberty Bonds could never have 
been sold without the big advertising 
space used in newspapers. Following 
the war advertisers flocked to the 
newspapers. There has been more 
reader interest in dailies since the war. 
People formed the habit of reading 
newspapers daily and circulations have 
increased tremendously since then.” 

John E. Lutz, at present vice-presi- 
dent of the Newspaper Representatives 
Association of Chicago, operates as an 
individual special. He has no branch 
offices, covering all the territory west 
of Pittsburgh from Chicago. He has 
been in the business since 1900, starting 
in the Chicago office of the Scripps- 
McRae Association, predecessor of the 
Scripps-Howard organization. Com- 
menting upon the early days, Mr. Lutz 
remarked : 

“When I started in this business, 
practically all the national advertising 
in newspapers dealt with liquors, patent 
medicine and mail order. One of the 
biggest advertisers in Chicago at that 
time was McLaughlin Electric Belt. 
Many of the advertisers ran schedules 
on a regular basis, one, two or three 
times a week. When the proprietary 
medicine business began to shrink, the 
newspaper representatives then in busi- 
ness were worried as to what would 
take its place. The next development 
was that of food advertising, which 
was encouraged to come into news- 
papers when objectionable types of ad- 
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Speedaumat and Addressograph 


CUT COSTS anp 
BOOST PROFITS 








New Model 1700 Ribbon Print Electric Addresso- 
graph combines latest desirable features at a new low 
price. Automatically lists names on sheets. Imprints 
or addresses 3,000 forms hourly. Handles countless 
kinds of name and data writing with speed and econ- 
omy. $317.50, f.0.b. Cleveland, without attachments. 


ddressograph and Speedaumat handle these, 
and scores of other jobs in the publishing 
plant quickly and accurately: 
. Addressing and Wrapping complete. 
. Addressing on margins—also strip ad- 
dressing. 
- Billing. 
Payroll and check writing. 
Filling in collection letters. 
Imprinting expiration notices. 
Mailing sales promotion. 
A. B. C. reports. 
Newsdealer distribution detail—blotter 
listing, mail bag tags, etc. 
. All forms of name and data writing and 
recording. 


eapumenatinneinmmmnenninsen! 
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Every Publisher... 
Large or Small... Can Benefit 


Speedaumat and Addressograph are hasten- 
ing business recovery for publishers all over 
the country. Here are three cases: 
“Our Addressograph equipment has 
not only saved us a considerable 
amount of money, but its accuracy, 
simplicity and flexibility have meant 
elimination of complaints on short- 
ages, missents or delayed bundles due 
to illegibility of hand-addressed 
labels.” The Pittsburgh Press. 


“Since discarding one galley system 
and installing Speedaumat for our mail 
list, the saving of metal, composition 
and time has more than repaid the 
investment.” Florida Times Union. 


“Speedaumat will save us $800 this 
year.” Oklahoma Union Farmer. 


Speedaumat gets your publication through 
the mail room on time. It is fast, dependable, 
accurate. No skips—no errors on this ma- 
chine. Every impression is legible. 

Addressograph is more than an adding 
machine. It writes names and rates on pay- 
roll forms, statements and countless other 
name-and-data writing jobs swiftly, eco- 
nomically and without error. 

Whether your subscription list has 1,000 
or 1,000,000 names you can save money and 
hasten your own business recovery by using 
the Speedaumat-Addressograph system. It is 
adaptable to any publishing requirement, no 
matter how complicated. 

Letus give youa demonstration, and help you 
estimate how much you can save by using this 
highly versatile equipment. Budget payment 
plan makes it possible to pay out of savings. 


¥ 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
Division of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Model 2600 Speedaumat with strip lister attached. 
8,000 name and address impressions hourly on 
strips. Envelopes and forms may be fed by hand, if 
desired. Fast, accurate, gives legible impressions. 
Adapted to a wide range of imprinting work and 

addressing. $785.00, f. 0. b. 

Cleveland. (Strip Lister extra.) 







Self-indexing, self- 
printing metal 
Speedaumat plate. 
Sturdy, light, durable. 25,000 require only 4 square 
feet of space. 








Model 600 Speedaumat. Versatile desk model, oper- 
ated by hand. Addresses envelopes, cards, state- 
ments, tags, etc., 1,000 to 1,500 impressions hourly. 
Follows up for subscription renewals. Promotion lists 
quickly addressed. For small runs and auxiliary use. 
$85.00, f.o.b. Cleveland. 
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The Speedaumat-Addressograph line includes hand, electric and super-speed automatic models for every 
publishing purpose. Prices range from $42.50 to $12,750.00 


Here are just a few Speedaumat -Addressograph users: 


Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


rogressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


‘opular Mechanics, Chicago, Ill. 
Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


Pacific Press Pub. Assn., Mountain View, Calif. 


Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

New York Herald Tribune, New York, N. Y. 
hicago Tribune, Chicago, III. 

Cincinnati Times Star, Cincinnati, O. 


Macfadden Publications, New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga. 


Methodist Book Concern, Chicago & Cincinnati 


Pictorial Review, New York, N. Y 
McCall’s Magazine, Dayton, Ohio 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 
Louisville Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Christian Science Pub. Society, Boston, Mass. 


Springfield Leader, Springfield, Mo. 


Motion Picture Publications, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
International Magazines, New York, N. Y. 
New York Times, New York, N. Y. 

Houston Chronicle, Houston, Tex. 

Superior Telegram, Superior, Wisc. 
American Medical Assn., Chicago, Ill. 

News Week-Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Omaha World Herald, Omaha, Nebr. 

Wall Street Journal, New York, N. Y. 
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Something New in 
LINOTYPE 


What it means 

Text and DISPLAY FIGURES all set at 
operation on the Linotype “<2 

No cutting of slugs and setting display fg any 
in by hand. 

Product handled more expeditiously and 5 * 
than single type, whether hand-set or 

Eliminates hand distribution. 


/The LINOTYPE 


Adapted to All Classes of Composition } 
OVER 2300 FACES TO SELECT FROM 
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A USER'S OPINION. 
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TRIBUNE BONDING, REW YORK CITY. 
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18 Point Type Founders’ Figures 
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1889 ... Earliest published 1893...EarliestLinotype 1903...First mention 1906 . . . Introducing the 1909 . . . The Linotype throws 
description of the Linotype advertisementinEditor& ofthe Double Magazine interchangeable magazine, its hat into the ad-alley. 
. in Scientific American. Publisher files. (Mixer) Linotype. which is still standard. 
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DEVELOPERS 


& 60 Point Heads Now Set on the Linotype (C Ener yur fr mae shan cry yor hon 


marke: umprovemen notype machines 


Marking A New Era— 
An All-Linotype Newspaper 





Still ter y and por tt be in —_ From the carhest me ad to the present Qu: | 
Insuring Greater Econom: Change Multiple, Magazine | Lanotypes i | 
(All-Slug) Way” of Newspaper rowth and development of “The Linotype 
a ee ay"have alway» ept pace with and even anti 
ee pated, the demands of the printing industry tor 
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1916... War news boosted display size, an 1916... Stating a policy 1917... The first all- 1918 .. .Display put on 
immediate use for the new 60-point heads. that has guided Linotype Linotype newspaper a straight-matter basis. 
leadership for fifty years. (Dallas Morning News)... 
every line a Linotype slug. 
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Multiple Machine Idea 
Wt had jut entailed 
Two 4-Magazine Quick Change Model 9's 
Six 3-Magazine Quick Change Model 8's 
when the ship struck the teabers, 
Fear days the tant matter of the ~ Extras” that were isoued 


abling the forms to be closed early enough to beat all com 
petiters to the street. 


The Multiple Linotype Way Is the Only Way 
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vertising was generally rejected. The 
leading advertising agency in the early 
days was Charles H. Fuller Company. 
Rate cards were published, but did not 
mean anything, and ‘Vic’ Young of 
Fuller’s was the outstanding space 
buyer because he had concessions from 
practically every newspaper in the 
country and the only record of the 
concessions was in his brain. A news- 
paper rate card at that time was merely 
a basis for discussion and rates were 
quoted by the inch instead of the line. 
With the coming of other types of 
advertising into newspapers, it became 
necessary for newspapers and their 
representatives to sell on modern lines. 
This was heiped by the formation of 
the A. B. C. and the fact that news- 
papers realized they had to sell their 
markets in competition with other forms 
of media.” 


Both Frederick A. Kimball and the 
firm of Fred Kimball, Inc., of which 
he is president, have been in the news- 


paper representation business more 
than 25 years. Until eight years ago 
Mr. Kimball was one of the junior 


partners of the John Budd Company, 
with which he was connected for 17 
years. Prior to that he was with the 
Paul Block firm for a couple of years. 


The corporation which is now known 
as Fred Kimball, Incorporated, was 
incorporated in December, 1908. At 
that time it was the Fisher Agency. 
Later it was known as S. G. Linden- 
stein, Inc., then for a short time was 
known as_ Lindenstein-Kimball, Inc., 
and finally changed about eight years 
ago to Fred Kimball, Incorporated. 
Records are lacking on the newspapers 
represented by the Fisher Agency for 
two or three years, but about 1910 the 
McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News signed 
up with the company and about two 
years later the New Castle (Pa.) News. 
These newspapers have been with this 
corporation ever since. The firm has 
its main office in New York and branch 
offices in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 


“I have always believed,” says Mr. 
Kimball, “that representatives should 
establish their offices and managers in 
the large cities around which are lo- 
cated the newspapers they represent. In 
many such cities, there may not be much 
business to be secured from the adver- 
tising agency, but there are located 
scores of representatives of advertisers, 
such as district managers and distribu- 


Editor 


tors who have a lot to do with the news- 
papers selected for advertising in their 
territory. In Pennsylvania we have 
about 60 newspapers, about evenly di- 
vided between the east and the west, 
so we have to have a Philadelphia 
office and a Pittsburch office. We 
have a Detroit office to take care ot 
the motor car industry. We have a 
Milwaukee office to give special service 
with advertisers to the many news- 
papers in Wisconsin which we represent. 
Working along these lines for the past 
eight years, the business of this com- 
pany has more than doubled under its 
present management.” 

A. E. Clayden was appointed Oct. 10, 
1904 to represent the Wheeling (W. 
Va.) Intelligencer & News in the east. 
He had offices in the World Building. 
The Parkersburg (W. Va.) Sentinel 
was added on July 1, 1910, and other 
of H. C. Ogden’s West Virginia news- 
papers were acquired at later dates. In 
January, 1911, the Clayden office was 
appointed to represent the Lima (O.) 
Daily News in the East. A Chicago 
office was opened in September, 1920, 
with John Hunter in charge. The firm 
of A. E. Clayden, Inc., was incorpo- 
rated Jan. 14, 1922. Mr. Clayden heads 
the business in New York, with M. V. 
Gottschalk at present in charge of the 
Chicago office. 


John W. Cullen Company is the 
present-day successor to the old Chas. 
A. Allen Company, organized in 1897, 
in Chicago. The original firm was suc- 
ceeded by Allen & Ward in 1900. Rob- 
ert E. Ward became the head of the 
company in 1908 and established a New 
York office in 1912. In 1922 the firm 
became Robert E. Ward, Inc., and con- 
tinued as such until 1929, when it be- 
came John W. Cullen Company. A 
Detroit office was opened in 1925. Rob- 
ert S. McCormick has had 33 years 
service with the company, first as 
agency contact man and now as vice- 
president. 


Small, Spencer, Brewer, Inc., is suc- 
cessor to the partnership of G. Logan 
Payne and Edgar H. Young, established 
in Chicago in 1901 as Payne & Young. 
The firm was later entered as a corpo- 
ration under the name of G. Logan 
Payne Company and more recently the 
firm name was changed to Small, Spen- 
cer, Brewer, Inc. Branch offices were 
established first in New York and later 
in Boston, Detroit, St. Louis, Atlanta 
and Los Angeles. Wm. A. Small, Jr., 
first came to this company in May, 
1916. Other partners with Mr. Small 
today are John D. Brewer, Joseph G. 
Gavin and R. O. Smith. 

The Devine-Tenney Corporation was 
organized in 1924 when it took over 
the business of the MacQuoid Special 
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Agency, which had previously operated 
for more than a quarter-century repre- 
senting newspapers in the United States 
and Canada. James J. Devine was the 
founder of the present firm, and is its 
president and general manager. He 
had previously had 17 years of publish- 
ing experience as part owner and gen- 
eral manager of the Clarksburg (W. 
Va.) Telegram, and he is still part 
owner and a director of several daily 
newspapers. Walter I. Tenney, vice- 
president and general manager, became 
part owner and an officer of the firm 
in 1926 after previous experience in the 
representation business in Chicago. 

Other executive members of the or- 
ganization are: Edmund J. Hayes, Rob- 
ert J. MacColl and Thomas P. Murray 
in the New York office; Louis H. Mc- 
Camic, a former newspaper publisher, 
manager of the Pittsburgh office; Ed- 
ward T. Simmons, manager of the De- 
troit office; C. J. Rainwater, manager 
of the Atlanta office; John A. Toothil, 
manager of the Des Moines office; and 
John E. Rhode, assistant manager of 
the Chicago office. 


In Atlanta, Ga., George M. Kohn 
began business October, 1909, as south- 
ern manager of the old firm of repre- 
sentatives known as Hand, Knox & 
Co. In addition to this firm’s list, Mr. 
Kohn took on the representation of 
several important papers in the South, 
including the Columbia (S. C.) State, 
Savannah (Ga.) News, Charleston (S. 
C.) News & Courier. In December, 
1909, the firm of Hand, Knox & Co. 
went out of business, and George M. 
Kohn started a business of his own to 
represent Southern newspapers in the 
Southern territory, building up a list of 


about 25 important newspapers. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Kohn represents several 
magazines. The firm is now known as 


George M. Kohn, Inc., with offices in 
the Walton Building, Atlanta. 


The firm which is now Gilman, Nicoll 
& Ruthmann had its start when Louis 
Gilman in January, 1910, began repre- 
senting one newspaper, the Philadelphia 
Press. In May, 1916, Daniel Nicol 
joined him and the firm became Gilman 
& Nicoll. A. G. Ruthmann was added 
to the firm in November, 1919, and the 
name changed to Gilman, Nicoll & Ruth- 
man. This name has been kept de- 
spite the withdrawal of Mr. Nicoll early 
in 1920. At present the firm, composed 
of Mr. Gilman and Mr. Ruthman, rep- 
resents 25 newspapers, and has its own 
offices in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. 

Mr. Gilman, founder of the firm, 
started in the advertising business in 
April, 1901, with the W. M. Pearsall 
Advertising Agency, New York. Four 


years later he joined Dan A. Carroll, 
then a newspaper representative in the 
Tribune Building. He remained with 
Mr. Carroll until 1910 when he went 
into business for himself as told above. 


Summing up changes of the last 25 
years in the placing of newspaper ad- 
vertising, Mr. Gilman said: 

“To begin wth, there was the circula- 
tion question in the old days. Twenty- 
five years ago there was no A. B. C 
There was even no government Post- 
office statement. Papers had a habit of 
‘claiming’ circulation. Then the Four-A 
came into being, which was the forerun- 
ner of the A. B. C. Likewise, 25 years 
ago rate-cards were anything but firm, 
Large advertisers were prone to ask 
and very often received special discounts 
and special rates. All of this has of 
course been done away with. 


“Twenty-five years ago newspapers 
did not know the meaning of the term 
‘merchandising service.’ A national ad- 
vertising manager on a newspaper was 
a rare bird. Neither did the newspapers 
carry the volume of national business 
that they have been able to secure dur- 
ing the last five or six years. 


“The selling of space is today done 
on a much more scientific basis with 
most of the guesswork eliminated, 
Space buyers and national advertisers 
demand and receive reliable facts and 
informtaion about the newspapers in 
which they buy space and the territory 
which they endeavor to cover. As in 
everything else, just as fast as the guess- 
work was eliminated, the newspapers in- 
creased their volume of national adver- 
tising. The reason was obvious. The 
advertising proved more profitable and 
national advertisers were more prone to 
buy.’ 


The firm of I. A. Klein, Inc., was or- 
ganized in February, 1909, when Mr. 
Klein, after advertising work on the 
New York World and the New York 
Press, was chosen by H. S. Scott of 
the Detroit News and H. C. Mulholland 
of the Pittsburgh Press to represent 
those papers nationally. He succeeded 
C. J. Bilson, widely known representa- 
tive, who was retiring because of ill 
health. In addition, the new firm rep- 
resented the Booth Newspapers of 
Michigan. The Pittsburgh Press is now 
in the Scripps-Howard fold, but the 
Klein firm still represents the Detroit 
News and the Booth Newspapers, in 
addition to the Des Moines Register & 
Tribune. 

I. A. Klein is president and treas- 
urer. C. I. Putman is vice-president. 
He formerly served in the general 
agency field and for some years was a 
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Finishing Equipment 
Has met with instant approval 


Refinish your rubber rollers easily, efficiently 
and economically in your plant with this new 
Cecil Series “J” complete Rubber Roller Fin- 


The Series “J’’ Machine is specially de- 
signed to dress and polish rubber rollers. It 
is of rigid construction, with a low center of 
gravity and requires only 35 minutes to run 
a cut across a roller of 72-inch face, up to and 
The metal 
cutter used for dressing finishes rollers with an 
accuracy usually found only on hard metals. 
Cutter removes as little as .005-inch or as 
much as ;;-inch from the diameter in one cut, 


Anyone experienced in handling tools can 
with Cecil 




















We are pleased to announce 
THE GROSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
HAVE BEEN APPOINTED AS REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR THE FULL LINE OF CECIL EQUIPMENT 
Write for complete information and prices. 


DUST-LESS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 1406 Monroe St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


THE SERIES “J” MACHINE 


Accurately—Dressed and Polished Rubber Rollers without removing them from the Machine 

WE Can also supply the series “AA” equipment con- 
sisting of complete Cecil Roller Finishing Equipment 
and a heavy duty Rahn-Larmon 16-inch by 14-foot lathe. 
Finishing equipment can be removed leaving lathe available 


for other work. 
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After fifty years of building faster, finer presses, Goss 
points to the following series of advanced modern products, 
and invites detailed comparison with anything available 


elsewhere in respect to Speed, Smoothness, Dependability, 


and Economy of Upkeep and Operation 
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THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SIX-POINT LEAGUE HELPED MOLD 
MODERN ADVERTISING PRACTICE 





Organization of Eastern Representatives, Formed in 1907, Has 
Been Powerful Influence in Regulating Agency Commissions, 
and Making Rate Cards Mean What They Say 





NE WSPAPER representatives in 
New York since 1907 have found 
the Six-Point League a powerful in- 
fluence in molding the forms of national 
advertising practice. The League, or- 
ganized and supported by leading repre- 
sentatives, has been inactive for a year 
or more, but retains its organization, 
with W. D. Ward, widely know repre- 
sentative, as president and treasurer; 
Thomas F. Clark, Jr., of the Thomas 
F. Clark Company, secretary; and 
Harry D. Reynolds, of Reynolds-Fitz- 
gerald, Inc., chairman of the executive 
committee. 

The Six-Point League was organized 
June 25, 1907, at a meeting held in the 
offices of Bright & Verree, in the 
Brunswick Building, New York. A 
preliminary meeting had been held, at 
which a committee headed by A. M. 
Knox had been named to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws. These were 
adopted with minor amendments. The 
object of the league was stated to be 
“to extend the knowledge of the pre- 
eminent value of newspaper advertis- 
ing,” and this object has been adhered 
to in the years since. In announcing 
their organization the founders were 
careful to state that there was no in- 
tention to antagonize any general agent, 
advertiser or advertising interest. 

Whatever suspicion may have greeted 
the new organization, however, was dis- 
pelled in the years that followed, and 
at the luncheons and dinners that were 
held at regular intervals the League 
was addressed by a wide range of ad- 
vertisers and advertising agents, includ- 
ing some of the best-known in the 
business. 

The list of charter members follows: 
Bright & Verree; Hand, Knox & Cone; 
Charles Seested; J. P. McKinney; 
Smith & Thompson; Paul Block; Vree- 
land-Benjamin Agency; W. J. Morton; 
E. A. Berdan; J. F. Antisdell; S. C. 
Beckwith Special Agency; R. J. Shan- 
non; F. R. Northrup; H. W. King; 
O’Mara & Ormsbee; C. A. Menet; 
R. R. Mulligan; Williams & Lawrence; 
Robert Tomes; Dan A. Carroll; J. C. 
Wilberding; E. A. Westfall; L. H. 
Crall Company ; F. St. John Richards; 
and C. J. Billson. 

The officers chosen at this organiza- 
tion meeting were: President, S. C. 
Williams, of Williams & Lawrence; 
vice-president, Fred I. Thompson, of 
Smith & Thompson; secretary, Dan 
A. Carroll; treasurer, T. E. Conklin, of 
Bright & Verree; directors, A. M. 
Knox, of Hand, Knox & Cone; J. T. 
Beckwith, of the S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency; John E. O’Mara, of O’Mara 
& Ormsbee; I. J. Benjamin, of Vree- 
land-Benjamin Agency; F. John 
Richards; Charles Seested; and James 
F. Antisdell. 
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In the years that followed, the League 
worked consistently and successfully for 
maintenance of newspaper rates; for 
standardization of agency commissions 
and regulation of agency recognition; 
for promotion of newspaper advertising 
through advertising campaigns and 
through formation - rr Bureau of 
Advertising, A. N. ; and for im- 
provement of sad "credit condi- 
tions. The League has worked with 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and other advertising 
groups. It has issued directories of ad- 
vertisers that were widely used. 

Not every association can furnish 
proof attested by the government to 
show it has been on the job, but the 
Six-Point League can. Certain activ- 
ities of the League were so influential 
as to draw the fire of the Federal Trade 
Commission in its famous case of 1925 
in which the Trade Commission sought 
to prevent restriction of agency com- 
missions to recognized agencies. 


July 21, 1934 


for 


Well-known representatives have di- 
rected the League. Although a full 
record was not available when this was 
written, Eprror & PuBLISHER files show 
that the following have served as presi- 
dent from time to time: 

J. P. McKinney, Herman G. Halsted, 
Hugh Burke, F. St. John Richards, 
Joseph F. Finley, Hil F. Best. 





HISTORY OF SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 
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Hearst executive. The company has no 
branches, but cooperates with several 
Chicago representatives, having no New 
York offices. 

Scheerer, Inc., is among the younger 
firms, but had its beginning in 1910 
under the name of Carpenter Scheerer 
Company. H. Edmund Scheerer, present 
head of the firm, has been with the 
organization since it started and in 
1926 became the sole owner and estab- 
lished a New York office. Prior to 
that, Mr. Scheerer was represented in 
the East by Ralph R. Mulligan. 

Many other special representative 
firms have come into the field during 
the last 25 years. Included among the 
younger organizations which answered 


Epitor & PusiisHeErR’s “Golden Jubilee” 
questionnaire are the following: 

A. T. Sears & Son, Inc., organized 
in 1910; Frank E. Wales, 1923; Arkan- 
sas Dailies Organization, 1928; Kansas- 
Missouri Markets & Newspapers, Inc., 
founded by Walter D. Shank, 1933; and 
Arthur H. Hagg & Associates, founded 
by Mr. Hagg, 1933. 


Frost, Landis & Kohn has been an 
incorporated firm of representatives for 
almost 20 years and is the outgrowth of 
the consolidation of the interests and 
publications represented by Frost & 


Frost, Lorenzon, Green & Kohn, E. R. 
Landis and J. W. Zorna, newspaper 
representatives. The firm specializes 


in representing Southern newsp: apers, 
confining its list of publications to 16 
states of the South. New branches have 
been added in recent years, and the firm 
now has offices in Chicago, New York, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, Detroit, San Fran- 
one, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Dallas, 
W. Howland, who had been selling 
= ertising space since 1908, joined with 
L. G. Howland in 1917 to organize the 
firm of Howland & Howland, Inc., New 
York. 
A Chicago office was opened in 1920, 
John H. Howland joined the company 
in 1920, Berry Stevens in 1920, and 


Jerry Jontry in 1934. 
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Donnacona Paper Company, Lp. 


DONNACONA, P. Q., CANADA 
Manufacturers of Newsprint 


(Independent of any alliances) 


Daily production 250 tons. 


Wood limits sufficient to insure full plant operation for 


Product is “Especially Adapted For High Speed Press 
and is consistently uniform in cleanliness, 


quality and surface finish. 
Rail shipments to all points in the U.S. A. 


Water shipments to all points on the ‘‘New York State 
including Metropolitan District, by fleet 
of steel motor vessels built for carrying roll newsprint, 
owned and operated by the Company. 


H., G, Craie & Co. 


230 PARK AVENUE 
Sole Sales Agents for the U.S.A. 


INCORPORATED 


equipment ‘‘low cost 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“Take charge of these, Hen-ery, and bring me 
a nice, tender rump steak, smoking hot.” 
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‘‘Something wrong with someone's hat, eh, Hen-ery ?” 





‘6 Yessir.” 
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‘¢ Someone's hat down again—eh, ‘« Hen-ery, is that that fellow’s blessed 


A i 
\ ME 
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S ‘Well, thank God for a good dinner. And now, 
Hen-ery?” ‘* Yessir.” hat again, eh?” ** Yessir.” Hen-ery, my hat and stick, please . . . 
Why! Confoundit!” . . . 


Yess 











A HAT OFF A PEG. 











With our hats off to the 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


which published its first number in 1884, the same year in 
which the above forerunner of the Modern Comic Strip 
appeared in the New York Daily Graphic 


Even the far-sighted EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER could not have foreseen the tre- 
mendous part the comics would play in the 
newspaper business. 


When the “strip” reproduced above appeared 
in the August 16, 1884, New York Daily 
Graphic no one could have sensed the devel- 
opment of this circulation builder, and, later, 
advertising vehicle. 


It was not until 1893 that color began to play 
4 part in the supplements. Today the color 
comics are one of the fastest-growing features 


in the newspaper field—not only from the 
standpoint of circulation but as an advertis- 
ing medium. 


We feel a particular interest in this feature. 
We have kept step with every development, 
have helped to solve each new mechanical 
difficulty which color printing presented. 


Today it is safe to say that no other 
organization of its kind has contributed 
more to the perfecting of webb-press 
color inks for newspaper printing than 
The International Printing Ink Corpo- 


ration. Our work in the standardization of inks 
is particularly important to both publishers 
and advertisers. 


We will be glad to tell you about our most 
recent developments and to show you in 
graphic form the fine results possible in news- 
paper color work. 


There is an I.P.I. Branch in every 
city listed below. Our representative 
will be glad to call or you may write 
to the home office on any ink prob- 
lem you have. 








ipi 
THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 


Branches in the following cities: ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BATTLE CREEK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
DALLAS + DETROIT - HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS «+ KALAMAZOO «+ KANSAS CITY + LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + MINNEAPOLIS + NASHVILLE 
NEW ORLEANS . NEW YORK CITY ° PHILADELPHIA + RICHMOND - ROCHESTER * ST. LOUIS > ST. PAUL « SAN FRANCISCO 




















TWENTY-FIVE MILLION 
A YEAR sine NEWS 
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international traffic 
It reached the A. P. of- 
fice in Paris over an automatic tele- 
graph sender from the main govern- 
ment telegraph office in that city. It 
was copied and refiled in the A. P., 
Paris, aiave by automatic telegraph 
back to the government telegraph ot- 
fice and was sent on its way to Geneva, 
the shortest section of the trip and yet 
the longest to complete, namely, 17 min- 
utes. It crossed the Alps via the Swiss- 
Italian a to Rome, where it was 
again relayed, and made the exceptional 
time of three minutes in reaching Con- 
stantinople (Istanbul). This time it 
crossed and recrossed the frontiers of 
Italy, Austria, Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Turkey. On its way to Vienna it 
partially retraced that route and went 
through Hungary. From Vienna it 
crossed Czechoslovakia to Berlin. From 
Berlin it sped across Poland into Mos- 
cow. 

The efficiency of the transmission on 
its longest overland jump was remark- 
able. Due to the cooperation of the 
Soviet Government telegraph officials, 
the Soviet foreign office, Tass, the Rus- 
sian news agency, and the officials of the 
Great Northern Telegraph Company, 
which operates the wires across Russia 
and Siberia, remarkable transmission 
time of four minutes between Moscow 
and Peiping, with delivery to the Asso- 
ciated Press office at Peiping, was 
made. 

To insure this speed the Soviet Gov- 
ernment placed at the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company’s disposal for a 
whole hour at about the time the mes- 
sage was expected to Reach Moscow, its 
entire Moscow-Siberian reserve line 
over the thousands of miles intervening 
between Moscow and the Mongolian 
frontier. This was done because reports 
had been received of heavy snowstorms 
prevailing throughout the entire route 
and these had made the wires used by 
the Great Northern Telegraph Company 
unworkable. The Great Northern Tele- 
graph Company carried the message 
from Peiping to Shanghai, and, with 
the aid of the Japanese Government 
lines, delivered it to the A. P. in Tokyo 
nine minutes after it left Moscow, with 
the two intervening stops. The Japa- 
nese Government lines, jointly with the 
Commercial Cable Company, delivered 
it to the A.P. in Manila in ten min- 
utes. 

From Manila the long jump first to 
Honolulu and then to San Francisco, 
was made through the Mackay Radio 
Company. It reached the A. P. office 
in San Francisco three minutes after 
it left Manila, with a delivery and relay 
to the A. P. at Honolulu. 

San Francisco refiled the message 
with the Western Union Telegraph 
Company for Mexico City, and to get 
it to the Mexican capital in the speed- 
iest possible time, the Western Union 
used one of its San Francisco-New 
York circuits, which terminates in the 
Western Union cable office in New 
York City, alongside of its direct New 
York-Mexico City wire. Thus, the 
message had completed its first circling 
of the globe, having visited 15 offices 
of the A. P. in the Northern hemi- 
sphere. But it was not sent by the 
Western Union to the general offices of 
the A. P., the starting point, as the 
Southern hemisphere had not been vis- 
ited. It had made its first trip with 
fifteen stops around the world in one 
hour and thirty-seven and a half min- 
utes. The route it then took to com- 
plete its second circling of the world 
was farther by thousands of miles than 
its first. Yet it was completed three 
times as fast. There were only eight 
more office calls to make. 


With no delivery to an A.P. office in 
New York necessary at that time the 
Western Union had relayed it to Mex- 
ico City in less than a half minute, and 
with a delivery at Mexico City reached 


ments which have 


arrangements. 


Editor 


Havana in two minutes after it had been 
received from San Francisco. Havana 
rushed it to Buenos Aires, where it was 
delivered in two minutes. Rio de Ja- 
neiro received it one minute after it got 
to Buenos Aires. 

From Rio de Janeiro to Capetown, 
South Africa, the message took its most 
circuitous route of the trip. It went di- 
rect to London via the Western Cable 
Company, a British concern. 
As no delivery to the A.P. 
in London was involved, the 
Western Cable Company put 
it through an instantaneous 
relay via the Eastern Cable 


Company, another British a \ 
concern, for Capetown, at 4= 
the southern tip of the 2 

African continent. The elec- 


tric current for the cable for 
this long jump was furnished 
from numerous lonely islands 
in the North and South 

Atlantic—one of which was 
the island of St. Helena. 

The office of Reuters in Capetown re- 
sent it to Reuters’ office at Cairo, and 
the latter again on the Eastern Cable, 
through the Red Sea and under the 
Arabian Sea delivered it to Reuters’ 
office at Bombay, which in turn deliv- 
ered it to Reuters’ office at Melbourne, 
the cable being routed through the vari- 
ous islands in the Indian Ocean, and 
thus into Australia. 

From Melbourne the message took its 
final and longest submarine trip via the 
six thousand mile cable from Australia 
to Vancouver. This cable lies across 
the route of the Mackay Radio from 
Honolulu to San Francisco. The im- 
pulse in the core of the British cable at 
that point thus passed an exact point 
of latitude and longitude, through which 
an impulse had gone less than a half 
hour before in the transmission of the 
same message from Honolulu to San 
Francisco in its first trip around the 
world. In that intervening half hour 
the message had circled the world, vis- 
ited every sea and every continent on 
the face of the globe, the Northern, 
Southern, Eastern and Western hemi- 
spheres. 

At Vancouver the message was turned 
over to the Canadian Pacific telegraphs, 
which carried it across Canada to Mon- 
treal and delivered it by the Postal 
Telegraph Company to the A. P. gen- 
eral office in New York. 

Pictures BY WIRE 

The “telephoto” machine, by means of 
which photographs can be transmitted, 
promises to revolutionize the picture 
service of the American press. 

The telephoto instrument is of recent 
invention and the machine operates on 
a leased wire system. It sends from 
positive prints and receives negatives. 
Each station is both a receiving and 
sending point. Pictures up to a 11 x 17 
inches may be transmitted at an average 
rate of speed of 11 square inches per 
minute. This advance is the more re- 
markable because it was only 54 years 
ago that a New York newspaper used 
the first half-tone engraving ever printed. 

The telephoto uses the principle of 
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reflected light and produces a picture as 
truly a copy as if it had been made from 
the original negative in a dark room. 
Another revolutionary invention is the 
“teletypesetter,” brought out in 1928 by 
Frank E. Gannett and Walter W. 
Morey. In general principle, the tele- 
typesetter represents the extension of 
automatic printing machines from the 
editorial rooms to composing rooms, 
where copy, hot off the wire, 
=== is sped into metal by a con- 
tinuation of the electrical 


ae energy which has carried 
== the news into the newspaper 
—— office. Perforated tape of 


—=— the same nature as that used 


= - to operate telegraph printers 


is employed in the teletype- 

setter which, however, unlike 
= the printer, is geared to set 
in upper and lower case and 
in type-column width. The 
teletypesetter is not a type- 
setting machine itself, but 
_ automatically operates such 
a machine. 

The report of the Hoover commission 
on American social trends contains the 
following interesting statements con- 
cerning news transmission : 

Excluding stock and financial tables 
the A.P. in the period from Nov. 10 to 
16, 1929, transmitted 2,563,715 words, in 
17,323 items and its average daily trans- 
mission was about 366,000 words, 2,475 
items. Domestic news totaled 94.2 per 
cent of the volume. The average length 
of domestic items was 148.5 words, 
while the average foreign item ran 138.9 
words, 

The 2,475 news items bore date lines 
from 1,850 different communities, of 
which 1,678 were in the U. S. and 172 
were foreign. Of the domestic items, 
4,042 or approximately one-quarter, bore 
the date lines of 17 cities. Thus study 
developed the fact, well-known among 
editors, that New York is the leading 
source of telegraph news. The ten 
places supplying the largest numbers of 


items during the period of the / sur- 

vey were as follows: 
eS ere . 785 
oe ee ee Serre 605 
EE cnn an tease 396 
Los Angeles rr eT eT eT 350 
Oe og ks awcals 0a sie's:e 254 
eo eee 227 
NR a oc ky s Gane 205 
Pe Sc icec eww eens 198 
ER ee ena. ecawaaes 184 
pS RE Ee eer 140 


It was considered strange that in this 
list were not included such cities as 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. Per- 
haps it was due only to the events of 
the day on which the study was made 
and that an analysis of a month’s cover- 
age would include those and other cities, 
ahead of Atlanta and Seattle, but as a 
matter of fact Atlanta is well known as 
the news seat of the South and Seattle 
of the Northwest. 

Another notable fact, not reported by 
the Hoover commission, is that the 
news drift in the U. S. is from the East 
to the West. This has been a source of 
complaint among Western editors in 
press association meetings for many 
years. It is accounted for, however, by 
the fact that population makes news 
and by the additional fact that New 
York and Washington are the chief 
news centers. 

In 1899 only 62 correspondents repre- 
sented newspapers at Washington, but 
in 1929 the number had increased to 183, 
The Press Gallery of the Congress of 
the U. S., composed of persons who 
telegraph material to the press, num- 
bered 530 in the 1933 Editor & Pub- 
lisher Year Book. 


Aggregate transoceanic press matter 
received and transmitted by the cable 
and wireless companies in 1929 was 31,- 
537,000 words. Incoming news in- 
creased two and one-half fold, and out- 
going quadrupled between 1916 and 
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PRESS BLANKETS 
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To obtain the BEST results, USE CORKPAK 
BLANKET EQUIPMENT 


Write for samples and prices 
re them with others for Quality, Long 
ear and Price—then order pak 
THE CORKPAK COMPANY 
Newspaper and Publishers Supplies 
250 East 43rd Street NEW YORK 
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Ottawa, Canada 
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Mills and Head Office 


Ottawa, Canada 


Sales Department 


J. B. McGIBBON, Sales Mgr. 


Inquiries are I nvoited 


Newsprint 


L. BITTNER, Sales Office 
122 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Wood Contributions to the 
Newspaper Industry 


HE WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION was founded upon a specific 

conception of service. Its organizers were not content to have it regarded merely as 
a commercial enterprise but wished it to be valued for its creation of new methods and tools 
of permanent practical worth. . 


In order to effect this purpose, the Wood Research Laboratory was founded—for 
investigating the physical phenomena involved in producing newspapers, with a view to 
increasing production, improving quality, reducing human effort and operating costs, and 
lessening working space and waste. In the three decades during which this laboratory has 
been at work it has made many contributions to the industry which it serves, among these 
being the following: 


1901 Automatic Stereotyping 
The First Autoplate Machine 


1905 Simplified Automatic Stereotyping 
The Junior Autoplate Machine 


1906 Automatic Finishing of Printing Plates 
The Autoshaver 


1919 Automatic Stereotyping for Smaller Newspapers 
The Pony Autoplate Machine 


1928 Doubling the Speed and Improving the 
Quality of Newspaper Presswork 


The Group of Inventions Comprising 
THE WOOD STEEL PRESS 


1929 Super-Productive Automatic Stereotyping 
The Automatic Autoplate Machine 


1931 Automatic Plate Clamping 
The Autoclamp 


1931 Full-Speed Automatic Paper Replenishment 
The Autopaster 


1933 High-Quality Printing at Greater Speeds 
The Plate-Restraining Margin Bar 


We should rather leave it to others to calculate the value of the services these inventions 
are rendering the Newspaper Industry. 


‘‘What About The Autopaster?’”’ is of immediate practical interest to all users of web 
presses. Send for it. 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Makers of Fine Newspaper Machinery 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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First low-speed a-c. drive for print- 
ing-press equipments, as intro- 
duced by General Electric in 1909. 
























General Electric's latest double- 
motor, 200-hp., high-speed, a-c. 
press drive, with Thrustor band- 
brake and motor-driven oil pump 
for lubricating chain drive. 
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A forerunner of General 

Electric's printing service— 

a Sprague motor installation 

in a New York City print- 
ing plant in 1884. 


LEADERSHIP 


Look to G.E. for the RIGHT Solution 
of Your Press-Drive Problems 


(GENERAL ELECTRIC, in its many years of service 
to the printing industry, has made extensive engineering 
tests and analyses of the problems involved in the ap- 


plication of electric drives to modern, high-speed presses. 


This engineering information, supplemented by sound 
judgment, and based on experience gained in nearly 50 
years of coéperation with the printing industry, has 
produced a line of equipment and a service not obtain- 
able from any other source. 


General Electric immediately recognized, and even fore- 
saw, the trend from direct-current to alternating-current 


supply on the part of power companies. 


To provide an economical equipment for the publisher 
and still give the utmost in press performance, General 
Electric developed, early in the present century, the 
first 2-motor a-c. drive and automatic control, and six 
years ago again pioneered in the development of large 


a-c. drives to meet the requirements of high-speed presses. 


In addition to its leadership in the 2-motor a-c. drive 


field, General Electric realized the need for other types 


of press drives to meet local conditions, and to-day has 
available the 


1. Straight a-c. system 3. Variable-voltage group drive 


2. Straight d-c. system 4. Unit-type drive with electrical tie-in 


General Electric manufactures the complete press drive 
(motors and controllers matched electrically), heavy- 
duty cable, and electric heating units for stereotype: 
metal furnaces, and stands behind every piece of appa- 
ratus installed. A nation-wide organization of printing- 
equipment specialists, 


engineers, and 


warehouses, 
service shops provides courteous and prompt attention 


to your problems. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 








| A few of the high-speed press drives equipped by 
General Electric: 








No. 
of Drives Hp. 

Tee: Now Verks Sete... « . - occiccccceccccs & 100 a-c. 

6 200 a-c. 
Boston Daily Globe...................1 200 d-c. 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires.............. a 150 d-c. 
New York American and Journal... ... 14 200 a-c. 
New York World-Telegram............. 6 200 a-c. 
a AMIE so 6 ic incised 200 a-c. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat..............1 100 d-e. 

5 200 d-c. 
The New York Times ....32 unit drives with electrical 

tie-in; one 250-hp., d-c., 2-motor drive 

Philadelphia Bulletin, Delaware Ave. plant...... two 
200-hp. variable-voltage, d-c. drives 
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STORY OF WRIGHTS’ FIRST FLIGHT TURNED DOWN BY MOST PAPERS 


By FRANK CUTHERELL 








HE desire of two young Dayton, 

O., inventors for a mess of oysters 
coupled with the acute ears of an alert 
young cub reporter, brought to an in- 
credulous world the first story of man’s 
mastery over the air in an heavier-than- 
air machine. 

While on a visit to Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., in 1926, former President Her- 
bert Hoover remarked: “I think the 
story of the first flight, as meager as it 
was, was one of the best examples of 
journalism that has come to my atten- 
tion.” 

Luck played its part then as now in 
procuring “scoops.” Harry P. Moore, 
marine reporter for the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, walked into a Norfolk res- 
taurant one September morning in 1903 
at about 5 a. m. and heard a garrulous 
North Carolina “lowlander” purchasing 
a barrel of oysters. The man was say- 
ing as Moore sat down, “There are two 
looney Yankees down at Kitty Hawk 
trying to learn how to fly, and they want 
to eat some Lynnhaven oysters before 
they die.” 

Moore learned from the man that 
their names were Wright and that they 
had built a contraption like a “kite” 
which they hoped would soar aloft. 

With this information, Moore con- 
tacted several Coast Guardsmen sta- 
tioned at Kitty Hawk for anything that 
might break. He had helped these men 


gain recognition from Congress 
through publicity and they readily 
agreed to send him anything they 
learned. 


During the next four months, Moore 
went to Kitty Hawk twice and, as a 
friend of the Coast Guardsmen, got 
near enough to the Wright brothers to 
see what they were doing and enough 
first-hand information to describe the 
airship should the occasion arise. He 
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This photostat of a battered file copy of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot is 


eloquent testimony to the editorial judgment of 1903. 


Most papers scoffed 


at the story, which this daily played with a streamer head that told the whole 


story. 


That it has become a historic account of an epochal event is evidenced 


by the frayed edges and margins thumbed to blackness by thousands of 
interested readers. 


was not known to Orville or Wilbur 
Wright as a newspaperman for they 
had leased 600 acres to insure them- 
selves of privacy from prying eyes. 
“On the morning of December 17, 
1903, while at home, I received a mes- 
sage from Mr. C. C. Grant, assistant 
weather observer at Norfolk, that he 
had a message for me from Dan Simp- 
son, a Coast Guardsman at Kitty 
Hawk,” Mr. Moore related recently. 


“There was no way to get word from 
down there except over U. S. Govern- 
ment wires and that is the reason I 
have never until recently divulged the 
source of my information. My friend 
came through for me all right. The 
first flight was made by Orville Wright 
at 10:45 a. m. and I had the story at 
11:40, less than an hour later. I noti- 
fied my city editor, Keville Glennan, 
now managing editor of the Norfolk 


(Va.) Ledger-Dispatch, and came into 
the office. 

“I queried papers all over the country 
but only received five orders. They 
were from the New York American, 
Washington Post, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Chicago Inter-Ocean and the Philade}- 
phia Record. An Ohio paper went so 
far as to say they didn’t want ‘any cock 
and bull yarns.’” 

The story was confirmed bv the 
Wrights at 9 o’clock that night and the 
Virginian-Pilot was the only paper to 
place it on the first page. Shortly 
thereafter the Wrights were deluged 
with requests for news and, angry be- 
cause the news had gotten out, refused 
to talk. 

The plane was dismantled and sent 
to Norfolk. When the brothers arrived 
there, Moore interviewed them and Or- 
ville Wright predicted that heavier- 
than-air ships would fly at 100 miles 
per hour. 

The lead paragraphs on the story 
which was published on the morning of 
December 18, 1903 read: “The problem 
of aerial navigation without the use of a 
balloon has been solved at last. 

“Over the sandhills of the North Car- 
olina coast near Kitty Hawk, two Ohio 
men proved that they could soar 
through the air in a flying machine of 
their own construction with the power 
to steer it and speed it at will.” 

Since that day the U. S. Government 
has anchored sandy Kill Devil Hill, 
from which the plane was_ propelled, 
with grass and erected on its summit 
a beautiful beacon tower in honor of 
the Wright brothers’ achievement; and 
Harry P. Moore, the lucky cub repor- 
ter of that day, has received from 
Henry Ford’s secretary an offer of 
$1,200 for the original script story. 
The secretary said that was all the fundy 
they had available for the purpose and 
Mr. Moore decided not to sell. 








TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS 
A YEAR FOR NEWS 
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1930, indicating growing international 
consciousness. 

A striking development of the new 
era in press communications was the 
Finch radio transmitter, a principle that 
in time may supplant leased wire sys- 
tems. By sending combinations of short 
radio impulses through the air the me- 
chanism can animate a printer, similar 
to the one used in wire transmission. 
Its speed is as great, if not greater. 
This mechanism is owned by the Hearst 
interests. 

The transmission of pictorial images 
through the air has been an accom- 
plished fact for nearly ten years and 
A. P. recently announced that the tele- 
photo would be put to use on a regular 
circuit in the Fall of 1934. The use 
of wired or radioed pictures in the press 
has become so common as to excite little 
comment. 

Speed, the high essential of all press 
communications, has called into use the 
airplane as an editorial accessory of im- 
portance. Many newspapers own or 
lease planes for regular news work, and 
pictures of great scheduled news events 
are distributed by air over the whole 
country, in remarkably short time. 

Naturally, all this amazing net-work 
of mechanical devices to rush the news 
word and the news picture, is met in the 
newspaper office with an equally won- 
derful system by which to print the mat- 
ter inminimum time and distribute papers 
to the waiting millions. Circulating the 
thirty-five million copies of newspapers 
that are produced in 1,911 offices is a 
feature of the American communications 
service that overshadows all other fac- 
tors for infinite detail and widespread 
activity. The vast bulk of the daily 
press is, of course, delivered locally by 
newspaper carrier and newspaper boy. 





However, second-class postage and also 
express service, rural truck, plane and 
ships play to the common end of thor- 
ough saturation of the reading public. 

Media other than newspapers play an 
important part in the great business of 
telling the citizen what is happening in 
his world. The Hoover commission 
supplied the following statictics: 

In 1932 there were 12,321 weekly 
newspapers; monthlies, semi-monthlies, 
370. There were 435 quarterlies, 435 
semi-weeklies but only 64 tri-weeklies. 
In the U. S. there were 9,830 communi- 
ties which support weeklies. 

There is an annual output of about 
8,000 book titles in the U. S. The na- 
tion consumes about 470,375,000 books 
and pamphlets per year, more than half 
in school work. The 6.429 libraries 
carry 154,310,000 volumes. 

What Uncle Sam’s post office effects 
in social communication is astonishing. 
The postal carriers handle about 15.- 
000.000,000 pieces of sealed mail matter 
a year. The telegraph companies handle 
some 230,000,000 private messages. 

There are 21 submarine cables across 
the Atlantic, not to mention 16 which 
connect our mainland with the West 
Indies, Central and South American 
countries. The increased use of wire- 
less is astounding, the number of mes- 
sages leaping in ten years from 150,000 
to 3,777,000. More remarkable is the 
growth of telephone communication. 
Bell offered to sell his invention for 
$100,000 to Western Union in 1876 and 
was turned down because the officials 
did not believe that we would rather 
talk that write messages. In 1931 some 
twenty million telephones were in use 
in the U. S. 

That the influence of the motion pic- 
ture in Afnerican communication is tra- 
mendous is shown by the fact that the 
aggregate attendance at picture shows 
increased from 40,000,000 in 1922 to 
100,000,000 in 1930. In 1930, 300 fea- 
ture films were produced, from each of 
which 200 prints were made and circu- 


lated, sufficient to maintain the 175,000 
weekly performances in the U. S. and 
Canada. There are 22,000 motion pic- 
ture houses, with 11,000,000 seats. 

The census figures of 1930 show the 
number of families owning radio sets as 
12,078,345. The numbers of broadcasting 
stations in 1930 were: Commercial, 223; 
educational institutions, 52; churches, 
30; newspaper publishers, 36; electric 
and radio stories, 37 ; miscellaneous, 234; 
total, 612. The number of stations af- 
filiated with the two major broadcast- 
ing companies in 1932 were 168, and 
they were mainly high-powered. The 
American press owns or operates 66 
radio broadcasting stations. 





SPILLANE FOUGHT 50 MILES 
TO SEND FLOOD STORY 
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wreckage had broken up and we had 
several times been forced to change to 
other pieces of debris that came float- 
ing by. 

“We were driven back on the island 
some distance west of the point where 
we went out. Some distance inland our 
drift hit a large-two-story frame house. 
As we bore down upon it the inmates 
evidently thinking we were a rescue 
boat coming in from the gulf, sent forth 
piteous calls for help. That was the 
only time we had heard a human voice 
from the time our own house had sunk 
below the waters. 

“As the drift hit this house, it went 
to pieces and we had to watch the m- 
mates, apparently more than a score in 
number, scramble for debris just as we 
had been doing for the last several 
hours. 

“A little farther along I saw a child, 
probably from the very house our drift 
had demolished, clinging to a huge tim- 
ber. I managed to get her on board our 
debris, making three little girls under 
my care. 





“We continued to drift in toward the 
center of the city and near dawn we 
grounded on the second story of a 
house. The roof of the house had been 
lifted off and carried away intact. As 
morning approached the water receded, 
and we descended from our dock, find- 
ing the first floor and basement of the 
house filled with debris and bodies.” 

Mr. Spillane left Galveston not a 
great while after the storm and located 
in New York where he became manag- 
ing editor of the New York Press. 

Since that great catastrophe Galves- 
ton has constructed protective works, in 
the form of a 17-foot seawall on the 
Gulf front, a giant concrete 2-mile cause- 
way that connects the city with the 
mainland, raised the grade of the city 
and built granite jetties, the latter paid 
for by the Federal Government, all ata 
cost of more than $18,000,000. With 
these improvements the city and its 
people are believed to be absolutely as- 
sured from future damage of a nature 
that was caused by the storm of 1900. 


“LINDBERGH FLIES ALONE” 
(Harold M. Anderson’s Famed Editorial in 
New York Sun, May 21, 1927) 
“Alone? 

“Is he alone at whose right side rides 
Courage, with Skill within the cockpit 
and Faith upon the left? Does solitude 
surround the brave when Adventure 
reads the dials? Is there no company 
with him for whom the air is cleft by 
Daring and the darkness is made light 
by Enterprise? 

“True, the fragile bodies of his fel- 
lows do not weigh down his plane; true, 
the fretful minds of weaker men are 
lacking from his crowded cabin; but as 
his airship keeps her course he holds 
communion with those rarer spirits that 
inspire to intrepidity and by their sus- 
taining potency give strength to arm, 
resource to mind, content to soul. 

“Alone? With what other companions 
would that man fly to whom the choice 
were given?” 
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RURAL PRESS KEPT PACE 
WITH NATION 
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content of the weekly papen took place 
in the last half century with the suc- 
cessful development of the ready print 
and plate-matter industry. The accep- 
tance by rural papers of material pre- 
pared in metropolitan centers especially 
for their use had its rise in the period 
under discussion, although its beginnings 
were in an early period. 

_ The printing of non-local material 
in the rural press does not date from 
the establishment of auxiliary news- 
paper service, of course, inasmuch as 
editors: since time immemorial have 
clipped and reprinted news and comment 
trom other papers, but the “syndication” 
ot news, feature material, fiction stories, 
and miscellany properly began with the 
organization of the auxiliary services. 
Their establishment and the success of 
their enterprise literally worked a revo- 
lution in the rural press, not alone in 
the character of news, editorial and 
feature material, but advertising as 
well. 

Elmo Scott Watson, whose excellent 
“History of Auxiliary Newspaper Ser- 
vice in the United States” is the de- 
finitive work on the subject, takes ac- 
count of the activities of Andrew Jack- 
son Aikens and Ansel N. Kellogg in the 
development of ready print for rural 
papers. Auxiliary service now includes, 
in addition, stereotype plates, mats and 
copy. Kellogg established his service 
in Chicago as an independent industry 
in 1865, and five years later Cramer, 
Aikens & Cramer opened an office as 
an independent service under the name 
of the Chicago Newspaper Union, in 
the same city. In 1871 Kellogg of- 
fered the first continued story in ready- 
print and the next year the first illus- 
trated articles, according to Mr. Wat- 
son. The Cramer, Aikens & Cramer 
organization offered the first state 
news, “an important step toward mak- 
ing ‘insides’ more than a mere collec- 
tion of ‘time copy’.” So rapidly did 
the idea take hold that by 1878, 22 
establishments were supplying printed 
sheets to 2,000 newspapers, although 
four houses were the acknowledged 
leaders in the industry. 

When the Kellogg Newspaper Com- 
pany in 1875 offered stereotype plate as 
an additional service to their ready-print 
offerings, another mile-stone had been 
reached. 

The American Press Association was 
founded in 1882 and began supplying all 
kinds of features by the page or by 
the column in plate form, two years 
following the organization of the 
Omaha Newspaper Union, later known 
as the Western Newspaper Union. 
Thus the two companies that were to 
compete so vigorously for the support 
of the rural papers were founded on 
the eve of the date that marks the 
beginning of-.this half century story of 
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the weekly newspaper. Both were 
destined to have a profound effect in 
shaking the content of American rural 
papers. And they were of equal im- 
portance in aiding a struggling news- 
paper which did not have the resources 
to set all its contents in its own shop. 

The foregoing influences were as 
vital in the life of the rural paper as 
the other important trends already 
mentioned, the development of more 
rapid means of communication and the 
use of improved machinery in the shop. 
Obviously, under the system standard- 
ized news, feature, and editorial mate- 
rial could be furnished in larger quan- 
tities and at much less cost than under 
a system of “home” print alone. An 
additional inducement for buying the 
service was that a greater diversity and 
variety of reading content could be 
given the reader than under the condi- 
tions then existing when one news Man 
usually “got out the paper.” 

A plan of “individual” service to 
each newspaper was worked out in 1905 
by Wright A. Patterson, then editor of 
the Kellogg Newspaper, now editor-in- 
chief of the Western Newspaper 
Union. This innovation further ap- 
pealed to publishers. 

W. N. U. purchased the Kellogg 
Newspaper Company in 1906 and the 
plate, mat, and photographic business 
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of the American Press in 1917. The 
latter since that date has confined its 
interests to the advertising business in 
the rural field. 

The effects of auxiliary newspaper 
service on weekly newspaper content, 
while generally known to every rural 
publisher with historical perspective, 
were revealed strikingly in a quantita- 
tive study by Irene Barnes Taueber, 
published in the Journalism Quarterly 
for September, 1932. An analysis of 
changes in the content and presentation 
of reading material in Minnesota 
weekly newspapers from 1880 to 1929 
disclosed that from 1880 to 1910 approx- 
imately 40 per cent of the reading con- 
tent of the average paper was given 
to magazine material. After 1910 there 
was a consistent decrease to approxi- 
mately 25 per cent in 1929. From 1860 
to 1929 the amount of non-shop-set 
news contained in the average paper has 
declined both relatively and absolutely 
since 1900, and by 1929 the use of non- 
shop-set material has become sporadic 
for the majority of the papers studied. 
An increasing attention has been paid to 
local news. 

In a study of the contents of Ne- 
braska country weeklies in 1929, Prof. 
Gayle C. Walker, head of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska department of jour- 
nalism, arrived at some _ interesting 








results. Taking the average amount of 
plate material carried, 23.8 per cent, as 
a basis of comparison, he discovered 
that 54.6 per cent of the non-county- 
seat papers and only 22.2 per cent of 
the county seat papers exceeded that 
figure and arrived at the conclusion that 
“Nebraska country weekly newspapers 
carry generally an excess Of non- 
localized material in plate and syndi- 
cate form.” ast 

News, feature, and editorial content 
in the hundreds of rural papers in 
America have had a very great effect 
on attitudes and opinions. The exact 
influence of the country press can only 
be measured qualitatively, but there is 
no blinking the fact that the opinion 
that comes from the grass-roots of 
America is listened to even in Wash- 
ington. While a strong case can be 
built up to show that rural papers as 
a whole may not exercise the same sum 
total influence in determination of 
party political policies they enjoyed be- 
fore the great spread of periodical 
literature, daily newspapers, and radio 
broadcasts into the remote villages, 
nevertheless they still exert a great deal 
of power. This influence has broadened 
in character. Country editors today are 
more concerned with community better- 
ment than with political sham battles 
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THE LONG ROLLER TRAIL 
from 1826 to 1934 


That is our business record—One Hundred and Eight Years spent in producing 
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or town “booster” campaigns. They 
wage their campaigns along the front of 
more efficient schools, juster tax 
budgets, reform in local and county 
governments, better conditions for agri- 
culture, the development of parks, play- 
grounds, and tourist centers, a more 
socialized view of the problem of poor 
relief, unemployment, and similar prob- 
lems. 

When the United States entered the 
World War editors realized more fully 
than before how to mobilize attitudes 
and opinion. In rural areas as else- 
where the newspaper was the focussing 
point in the spread of publicity and 
propaganda on behalf of campaigns to 
stimulate support of governmental war 
aims, to finance the war, to bring about 
contributions to the Red Cross and 
other relief agencies, to line up readers 
on behalf of food-saving and similar 
enterprises. 

Two main social trends induced the 
country press to formulate community 
betterment programs in the post-war 
period although it must be said, the obli- 
gation of service by editors has always 
been recognized, although not always 
accepted, in the life of weekly journal- 
ism. After the World War, when na- 
tional advertisers recognized the value 
of appealing to rural buyers, it became 
evident to country editors that to make 
their paper indispensable to their read- 
ers and thus win the good will of the 
agencies, they must cultivate reader-in- 
terest through a greater concentration 
on their local problems. Politics no 
longer assumed quite as much impor- 
tance in their eyes. They turned their 
eyes directly on the broad social econ- 
omy of their community. Evidence of 
the developing spirit of constructive edi- 
torial leadership is revealed in the num- 
ber of examples of service in rural areas 
cited by Norman J. Radder in “News- 
papers in Community Service”, written 
in 1926, and the importance attached in 
late years to the Greatest Community 
Service contest sponsored each year by 
the National Editorial Association. 

The second influence, of course, was 
the break-down of the rural economy 
in the depression years. It was a ques- 
tion whether many small towns would 
survive at all. It was in many cases a 
life and death fight to maintain economic 
stability. Since 1930 the rural pub- 
lisher has been literally forced into a 
position of leadership and responsibility. 
Not for many years has the community 
expected and received such leadership 
and service from its editors and news- 
papers. Hundreds of editorial offices 
were turned into headquarters to mobil- 
ize relief, to direct welfare and socializ- 
ing enterprises, and to employ every 
means to preserve the local community 
in the face of bad agricultural condi- 
tions, business failures and bankruptcies, 
unemployment, and the break-down of 
relief agencies. The news-gathering 
function itself gained a new importance. 
The columns of the rural press were 
used to keep the community abreast of 
all local plans for relief and the national 
“New Deal” remedies that applied par- 
ticularly to the rural area. 

It is one of the highest tributes paid 
to the country press that it met its de- 
pression responsibilities so intelligently. 
Louis Wiley of the New York Times 
recently remarked that the government 
in its recovery program “presumed an 
entire re-education of the American peo- 
ple.” It laid down new modes of life 
for the American people, expressed in 
new terms. The rural press as one 
agency in our vast communications sys- 
tem did not shirk its responsibility in 
both leadership and in service as a 
medium for the dissemination of infor- 
mation. 

It would be hazardous to contrast the 
political influence of the country weekly 
in 1884 and today. Certain social influ- 
ences have greatly modified the ap- 
proach of the rural press to political 
questions in the past fifty years with the 
result that the average paper today is 
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better tempered on political questions 
and gives a more complete and thor- 
ough, and certainly a fairer, coverage 
of political news than in 1884. 

This transition in the handling of edi- 
torial comment and political news is due 
in part to economic causes and is also 
the result of the present-day psychology 
of the reader. Obviously, the stabiliza- 
tion of the rural newspaper situation 
from conditions in which three and 
sometimes four newspapers existed in 
one community, each claiming a party 
label and seeking circulation of politi- 
cally partisan readers, to to-day’s one- 
newspaper towns is a fundamental rea- 
son for a fairer presentation of political 
comment and news. The conditions that 
have operated in the daily newspaper 
field through combinations and mergers, 
and the complete elimination of some of 
the older papers, has been felt in the 
rural field as well. The success of a 
newspaper is no longer measured as it 
was a half century ago by its political 
influence but rather in terms of the 
number of satisfied subscribers it wins 
and holds. Extreme political partisan- 
ship arouses unfortunate opposition. A 
newspaper with a monopoly in its own 
field does not set out to offend readers 
by extreme political bias and partisan- 
ship. 

The “good old days”. so amusingly 
described in Mark Twain’s essay, “Jour- 
nalism in Tennessee”, when editors were 
bitter political rivals and when the jour- 
nalist-politician “could shake govern- 
ments and assemblies with thunder 
fallen from his pen” are happily disap- 
pearing. 

The rural press still remains inter- 
ested in politics, despite the fact that 
the old-time extreme partisan has been 
on the retreat in the past half century. 
The rural press today has given a 
greater extension to political informa- 
tion, especially in its news from rival 
political camps. This is shown by the 
number of Washington and state capital 
news letters appearing in rural papers 
today. In 1884 politicians still owned 
rural papers outright or controlled 
them through advertising and printing 
subsidies, and still do, but not on the 
scale of a half century ago. And with 
the advent of the publisher who no 
longer viewed his newspaper as a mere 
spring-board to a political job, the 
political party has been compelled to use 
more subtle means of making use of 
the press. Denied outright control of 
the newspaper’s columns, political com- 
mittees and candidates have devised 
means to get their propaganda over in 
the form of news. From 1896 to 1932 
the rural press was used as the sound- 
ing board of the political propagandist, 
but there are indications to show that 
national political parties no longer re- 
gard the weekly press with their former 
concern, at least in presidential election 
years. 

Mistakenly or not, politicians appear 
to believe that a national campaign can 
be waged today without the use of 
columns of publicity in the rural papers 
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The KOHLER Flying Paster — 
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resorted to so heavily before the days 
of 1932. 

Prior to 1884 editors supplied their 
own political propaganda, in the main. 
The increasing use by the rural press 
of ready print and plate matter after 
1870 provided a channel for propaganda 
which the politician was not slow to 
utilize. While the political publicity 
man did not actually substitute himself 
for the newspaperman, he “facilitated” 
his work by providing him with party 
doctrine in readily available form for 
publication. Herbert Croly has revealed 
that in the Republican campaign of 1896 
“country journals with an aggregate 
circulation of 1,650,000 received three 
and one-half columns of specially pre- 
pared matter every week.” Another 
list of country newspapers with an 
aggregate circulation of about 1,000,000 
were furnished with plates. Still others 
were supplied ready print. In the pre- 
convention campaign of 1912 Roosevelt 
and Taft publicity bureaus sent about 
2,000 pages of political propaganda each 
week to rural papers for a considerable 
time. Scott C. Bone, who was in 
charge of Harding publicity in 1920, is 
authority for the statement that the 
Republicans relied heavily on the 
country press for their support. 

No record of the past 50 years of 
weekly newspaper development would be 
complete without a tribute to the work 
of the National Editorial Association, 
which, up until the 1934 convention, has 
limited its membership largely to the 
publishers of weekly and small daily 
newspapers. Its record is one of help- 
fulness in advertising and_ editorial 
problems, of educational stimulus, and 
of development of a feeling of brother- 
hood, friendliness and camaraderie 
among publishers of small town and 
city newspapers. It has served as the 
welding unit, knitting the country’s 
weeklies together in an association bent 
on advancement of the press. 
Organized in February, 1885, the 
National Editorial Association lacks 
only a few months of covering the en- 
tire span of the past 50 years. Its 
founder and first president was B. B. 
Herbert of the Daily Republican, Red 
Wing, Minn. He took a prominent 
part in the affairs of the organization, 
maintaining a keen interest in its affairs 
until his death at the association’s con- 
vention in Minneapolis 32 years later 

Convention records reveal that all 
was not orderly about the organization 
meeting in New Orleans, as the minutes 
of the association meeting disappeared. 
Among the memories of the second con- 
vention was President Herbert’s mes- 
sage of sympathy and cheer to Henry 
W atterson, who was ill at his home in 
Louisville, Ky. It prompted a hearty 
response from the illustrious journalist. 
At the third convention the founder 
presented a paper: “Shall the National 
Editorial Association Incorporate?” The 
association discussed aspects of the 
problem for many years, finally settling 
it 42 years later with a reorganization 
plan. 

At the Detroit convention in 1889 the 
delegates protested the United States 
government's participation in the print- 
ing business. The Boston convention in 
1898 was noteworthy for three reasons. 
It was here that women took an im- 
portant part in the discussion programs, 
and, of historical significance, it was in 
Boston that the editors witnessed a 
demonstration of the long-distance tele- 
phone. _What was probably the first 
advertising rate schedule to be intro- 
duced by the association was recom- 
mended here, also. Rates for weeklies 
were to be one-half of those for dailies, 
for regular space insertions throughout 
the year, with emphasis on standing ad- 
vertisements to be reset not more than 
once a year. 


Every state and territory was repre- 
sented for the first time at the associa- 
tion convention at St. Paul, in 1891. 
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At this meeting President Stephens 
urged a permanent national head- 
quarters office. A committee report 
recommended “the formation of a stock 
company with a capital of one million 
dollars,” for the purpose, presumably, of 
setting up an agency for the purchase 
of supplies, stock, type and other eauip- 
ment in large lots. The plan failed be- 
cause of lack of subscribers to the capi- 
tal stock. Warren G. Harding, who was 
on his honeymoon trip, and Adolph S. 
Ochs, now publishers of the New York 
Times, attended the St. Paul meeting. 
Mr. Ochs presented his eleven points 
for publishing success, basing his find- 
ings on some of his experiences as a 
publisher in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Had there been a convention of the 
N. E. A. every year, starting 
with 1885, the meeting in 1934 
would have been the fiftieth. 
The explanation for the fact 
that the association has had 
50 presidents, yet has held 
only 49 annual conventions, 
is given in the association’s 
proceedings for 1930, by 
John H. Casey of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma school of jour- 
nalism, who has been collecting ma- 
terial for many years for a history of 
the association, and who has written 
the only late summary of the group’s 
activities from which the writers have 
drawn much of their material on the 
association’s history. His explanation 
was: 

“The miss was in 1895. The N.E.A. 
got behind with its conventions and 
never caught up. In 1894 was held 
the Asbury Park convention in July 
. . . The next was in January, 1896, 
in Florida—1895 being skipped entirely. 
But this Florida convention was de- 
clared as the convention of 1895, never- 
theless. The next convention was in 
Galveston, Texas, in February, 1897, 
but declared as the 1896 convention, the 
fiction still being maintained. The next 
or thirteenth convention was held in 
Denver in September, 1898. By that 
time it was evident there was to be no 
catching up, so that went as of the year 
1898 and annual conventions have been 
held ever since.” 

The 1919 convention in Seattle and 
Victoria, held only after considerable 
discussion as to the advisability of at- 
tempting a convention in the trying 
post-war years, voted for the establish- 
ment of a permanent headquarters office 
with a program of activities. Some 
such resolution had been introduced at 
nearly every meeting since the incep- 
tion of the organization. This meeting 
seemed to change the goal of the as- 
sociation, which heretofore had had 
little concerted activity between con- 
ventions. 

As a result of the memorable 1919 
session, Herbert C. Hotaling of Minne- 
sota was employed as executive secre- 
tary. Nine years later Herman Roe, 
publisher of the Northfield (Minn.) 
News, another former president of 
the group, was selected as field director. 
During the decade following the war, 
the association grew into prominence 
largely under the direction of Mr. Ho- 
taling. With the addition of Mr. Roe 
to the staff, the group’s publications 
were enlarged, the services extended. 
circulation audits were fostered, and a 
program of research was undertaken 
in problems of production costs, econo- 
mies in publishing, and uniform cost 
accounting systems. The association’s 
services grew rapidly, extending into 
every phase of the country newspaper 
publishing field. 

Another reorganization occurred fol- 
lowing the 1932 convention when it was 
decided to move the headquarters offices 
from St. Paul to Chicago for the pur- 
pose of stimulating general advertising 
accounts for the weekly press. When 
the staff of the organization declined the 
offer of joining in the change of loca- 
tion, the directors offered the position 
of executive secretary to Harry B. Rut- 
ledge, field manager of the Oklahoma 
Press Association. 

Confronted by closed banks and hav- 
ing part of its funds tied up, the Chi- 
cago office curtailed its services for a 
period of one year, but, since the Na- 
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tional Industrial Recovery Act it has 
assumed the leadership for the country 
press in presenting a Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Graphic Arts Industries. 
Its plans for the supervision of the 
code as it affects the country press, to- 
gether with certain other branches of 
the relief printing industry. were ac- 
cepted by the national administration 
and on April 27, 1934, it issued a price 
determination schedule. 

Handicapped by lack of funds during 
the dramatic struggle to obtain a sepa- 
rate code for the country press, the Chi- 
cago office relied in a large measure 
upon the trade and technical printing 
and publishing organs of the country for 
the dissemination of information about 
the struggle and toil of its officers in 
Washington, who were work- 
ing day and night in their 
efforts to obtain satisfactory 
representation in the shake- 
up of the printing industry. 

Closely allied with the 
N. E. A. in the struggle for 
suitable regulation were the 
many state press and edi- 
torial associations which had 
sprung up with the spread of news- 
paper publishing. Particularly out- 
standing for their services to member- 
publishers over long periods and to the 
national group during the last decade 
were the organizations in the follow- 
ing states: Arkansas, California, Col- 
orado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, n- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania. 
Washington and Wisconsin. Fred W. 
Kennedy in Washington and Grant L. 
Caswell in Iowa are outstanding for 
their long terms of indefatigable service 
to publishers. 

In 1888, three years after the organ- 
ization’s founding, a young man named 
Walter Williams of Missouri addressed 
the meeting at San Antonio on the sub- 
ject of “Young Men in Journalism.” 
Five years later he was elected to the 
presidency of the association. Fourteen 
vears after his term of office he estab- 
lished the school of journalism at the 
University of Missouri. In 1930 he be- 
came president of the University of 
Missouri, where he had inaugurated 
journalistic training. As a tribute to 
his many years of service to journalism, 
the board of directors of the National 
Editorial Association chose Columbia. 
Mo., and the University of Missouri, as 
the meeting place for the 49th annual 
convention which was held May 10-17, 
in conjunction with the annual Journal- 
ism Week program. 

Space does not permit an account of 
the achievements of individual editors 
and publishers, 


Many of them have notable records 


in their own communities and have 
served in wider fields of usefulness. 
In every state and region there are 


editors who have made their impress 
only in their own town and rural area, 
but the sum total of their labor and 
service is a record that shines brightly 
in the history of American journalism. 
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BOLD PLAY ON TITANIC 
CHANGED POLICY 


Paul Patterson, Then M. E. of Balti. 
more Sun, Threw Ads Off of 
Page One to Display Car- 
pathia Pictures 
One of the most abrupt breaks from 
the traditional policies of the Sun- 
papers of Baltimore—one of those 
changes in the series making the papers 
as they are—occurred in April, 1912, 
The Titanic, giant ocean liner, sup- 
posed to represent the last word in lux- 
ury and safety in ocean transportation, 
had sunk off the Grand Banks with a 
loss of 1,500 lives. The sinking was 

marked by many tales of heroism. 

The steamer Carpathia had picked 
up several hundred survivors and was 
taking them into New York City. On 
the Carpathia were photographs of 
scenes ot the rescue as well as the 
stories of the survivors. 

It was the custom of the Sunpapers 
to given an annual dinner and dance 
and on the night of the Carpathia’s ar- 
rival this party was being given in a 
Baltimore hotel. 

At one stage of the party, Charles 
H. Grasty, then the President of the 
A. S. Abell company, said to Paul 
Patterson, then managing editor of the 
ivening Sun: 

“I wish you'd get down to the office 
at 6 a. m. and take over the paper.” 

The Sun then used one-column wide 
heads on its first page and much of that 
page was occupied with advertisements. 
This had been the style for decades, 
No old Sun man, trained under the 
previous management, would have dared 
disturb the make-up or would have 
had the audacity to throw the “ads” 
cff the first page. 

Mr. Patterson was in charge. There 
was no doubt in his mind about the 
public interest in the story and no 
doubt that the photographs had the 
greatest news value of any photographs 
tor years. 

The front page was swept clear, 
not only of advertisements, but of 
all news matter except that concerning 
the Titanic. 

The photographs were used six col- 
umns wide down the center of the page, 
the reading matter on either side. 

The thing was done without consulta- 
tion with Mr. Grasty and the result was 
awaited with interest. 

Grasty, however, was a newspaper- 
man, who held the news and the proper 
handling of the news in high esteem. 
There was no criticism from him. 
His eyes opened wide, but that was 
all. 

The papers were seized by readers 
that day as fast as they appeared on the 
streets. The make-up was a striking 
and bold one entirely novel in the city 
of Baltimore. 

It set a precedent very helpful when 
the European war began and columns- 
wide heads were demanded by news 
from the battlefronts. 
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Bartholomew Green, half brother of the 
Samuel Green, Jr., who had made the 
first attempt at printing news in Boston. 
The Boston News-Letter developed 
from a _ hand-written news circular 
which John Campbell, postmaster of 
Boston, had sent periodically to the gov- 
ernors of the various New England 
colonies. These letters were not only 
read by the governors, but were also 
passed from hand to hand in order to 
further circulate the latest news from 
Boston, and they were sometimes pub- 
licly posted so as to be made available 
to everyone. Campbell’s news letter 
became so popular that it was impossible 
to supply sufficient copies of it by hand, 
and the printing press was employed. 
The printed Boston News-Letter was 
similar in style to its penned forebears, 
except for the fact that it included 
excerpts from English papers. 

The publisher’s “Advertisement” read : 
“This News Letter is to be continued 
Weekly; and all Persons who have any 
Houses, Lands, Tenements, Farms, 
Ships, Vessels, Goods, Wares or Mer- 
chandizes, &c. to be Sold, or Lett; or 
Servants Run away; or Goods Stoll or 
Lost, may have the same inserted at a 
Reasonable Rate from Twelve Pence to 
Five Shillings, and not to exceed: Who 
may agree with Nicholas Boone for the 
same at his Shop, next door to Major’s 
Davis’s, Apothecary in Boston, near the 
old Meeting-House. 


“All Persons in Town and Country, 
may have said News-Letter Weekly 


upon reasonable tearms, agreeing with 
John Campbell Post- Master for the 
same.” 


Of the first issue of this famous news- 
paper there were two printings, as is 
clearly to be seen in differences in com- 
position and also in wording. In the 
Massachusetts Historical Society’s copy, 
for instance, the “Advertisement” ends: 
“Who may agree with John Campbell 
[sic] Post-master of Boston. All Per- 
sons in Town and Country, may have 
said News-Letter every Week, Yearly, 
upon reasonable terms, agreeing with 
John Campbell, Post-master for the 
same.” The imprint on both versions 
is the same, except for a difference in 
punctuation: “Boston, Printed by B. 
Green. Sold by Nicholas Boone, at his 
Shop near the Old Meeting-House.” It 
seems possible that an unexpected de- 
mand for copies made a second printing 
necessary. 

Bartholomew Green printed the Bos- 
ton News-Letter from its inception in 
1704 until his death on December 28, 
1732, with the exception of the period 
from November 10, 1707, to October 8, 
1711. During that interval, John Allen, 
who had been Bartholomew Green’s 
partner from 1696 to 1704, was the 
printer of the News-Letter. Green suc- 
ceeded Campbell as editor and publisher 
of the paper in January, 1723. 

On the death of Bartholomew Green, 
the News-Letter passed to the hands of 
his son-in-law, John Draper. Draper 
had begun his printing career at Boston 
in 1726 and had first issued a newspaper 
in the fall of 1731, when he printed the 
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And the authorities, after the custom of the time,’ promptly cracked down on 
the publisher, suppressing his paper and warning all not to repeat the error, 


Boston Weekly Rehearsal. This paper 
was backed by a literary club headed by 
“the late celebrated Jeremy Gridley, 
Esq., who was the real editor of the 
paper.” Within a year, Draper retired 
irom the Rehearsal, which then passed 
into the hands of Thomas Fleet, who 
continued it until 1735. 

When Draper took his father-in-law’s 
place as publisher of the News-Letter, 
he also took over the publication of 
Nathaniel Ames’ almanac, of which 
sixty thousand copies are said to have 
been sold annually in New England; 
he printed these almanacs for the years 
He also suc- 


colony of Massachusetts, 
position until 1741. 
According to Thomas, 


holding that 
“Draper not 

Bartholomew Green in 
but he was heir to his 
On the night of the 
1734, the flames were 


his business, 


30th of January, 


| seen to burst from his printing house, 
| but too late for any effectual assistance 


| to be afforded. The fire had kindled 
|in the interior part of the building, 


| which was burnt to the ground, and 


nearly the whole of the printing mate- 
rials were destroyed. The loss was in 


| some measure repaired by the friendship 


of his brethren of the type, who loaned 
him a press, and several founts of let- 
ters, till he could replace those articles 
by a new printing apparatus from 
England. 

John Draper died November 29, 1762, 
and his son, Richard Draper, at once 
took over the management of his print- 
ing office and continued the Boston 
News-Letter. Richard Draper was not 
physically strong, so in 1763 he took 
into partnership his nephew and former 
apprentice, Samuel Draper, to assist 
him. Samuel Draper since becoming of 
age in 1758 had been Zechariah Fowle’s 
partner and had proved himself, accord- 
ing to Isaiah Thomas, “a young man of 
correct habits and handsome abilities” 
who was “industrious, and, for those 
times, a good workman.” His agree- 
ment with Fowle still had seven years 
to run, but it was broken because of 
Richard Draper’s urgent need of an 
assistant. 

In 1765, 


Richard Draper joined 


| forces with John Green (Richard Dra- 


per’s cousin and also his brother-in- 
law) and Joseph Russell, for the pur- 
pose of printing the Massachusetts pub- 
The firm of Green & 
Russell had been publishing the Boston 
since 1757. The Drapers 
continued to publish their News-Letter 
and Green & Russell to publish their 
Post-Boy independently, but the two 
establishments worked together in the 
production of the public printing. Sam- 
‘uel Draper died March 15, 1767, though 


Free press had not been established when Benjamin Harris made the second only thirty years old. After that, Rich- 


He neglected to get a license, with the result ard Draper, Green, and Russell con- 
shown above. 


effort to found a newspaper. 





tinued to serve as public printers for 


Massachusetts until June 5, 1774, when 
the elder Draper died. 

As early as 1763, the Drapers had 
introduced the words Massachusetts 
Gasette into the title of their Boston 
News-Letter. This addition was 
dropped in 1768 and the paper was 
known again as the News-Letter. At 
the same time Richard Draper entered 
into one of the most unusual partner- 
ships known to newspaper history. The 
combination of the Draper establish- 
ment with the establishment of Green 
and Russell in = public printing has 
been mentioned. But now, in 1768, with 
Richard Draper’s partner and assistant 
dead, he combined with the publishers 
of the Post-Boy (then entitled Boston 
Post-Boy and Advertiser) to issue a 
third paper under the title of Massa- 
chusetts Gazette. This was a _semi- 
weekly issued as a supplement to the 
News-Letter and also to the Post-Boy, 
both of which continued to be indepen- 
dent otherwise. Green and Russell is- 
sued the Massachusetts Gazette on Mon- 
days, and on Thursdays it was pub- 
lished by Draper. This unusual ar- 
rangement, which has been referred to 
as the Siamese twins of journalism, 
continued until 1769. With the cessa- 
tion of the hybrid Gazette, Draper 
changed the title of his paper to Mas- 
sachusetts Gazette, and the Boston 
Weekly News-Letter, publishing it 
alone until the spring of 1774, just be- 
fore his death, when he entered into 
partnership with John Boyle. 

When Richard Draper died, the pa- 
per was continued by his widow, Mar- 
garet Draper, and John Boyle for a 
few months. 

In August, 
— over the 


1774, Margaret Draper 
sole control of the 


er. 

_ the fall of 1775 she was joined 
in its management by John Howe, “a 
sober, discreet young man,” in whose 
name the paper was published. 

The Drapers’ Massachusetts Gazette 
was a strongly loyalist paper and hence 
was the only Boston paper not sus- 
pended at the time the British forces 
took control of the city at the beginning 
of the Revolution. 

It was finally discontinued when the 
= evacuated Boston in March, 
1776 

ee Draper fled to Halifax, 

S., where she was the first of the 
loyalist American printers to seek pro- 
tection. She remained there only a short 
time and then went to England, where 
she died. John Howe followed her to 
Canada in more leisurely fashion, going 
first to Newport, R. I., where he pub- 
lished a Tory journal, the Newport Ga- 
sette, during the British occupation 
the town from 1777 to 1779. By the end 
of the Revolution, Howe was estab- 
lished as a printer at Halifax. He 
published the Halifax Journal and from 
1801 till his death in 1835 he held the 
public printing contract. His two sons, 
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John Howe, Jr., and Joseph Howe, 
also printed at Halifax. Joseph Howe 
achieved great eminence in Canadian 
public affairs as a printer, parliamen- 
tarian, and publisher. 

The departure of Mrs. Draper and 
Howe for Canada marked the end of 
the first significant newspaper venture 
in the United States. The Boston 
News-Letter, later the Massachusetts 
Gazette, was the first regularly pub- 
lished newspaper in the country, and 
it was the last Boston paper to be dis- 
continued at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. During the 72 years of its ex- 
istence it was printed throughout by 
members of the same family, beginning 
with Bartholomew Green, and passing 
to John Draper, Richard and Samuel 
Draper, and finally to Richard Mraper’s 
widow. In spite of its many defects 
and eventually unpopular political opin- 
ions, the News-Letter and Gazette com- 
manded attention and respect for nearly 
three-quarters of a century, managing 
to outlive and outdo most of its 
younger and more lively competitors. 

John Allen, already mentioned in con- 
nection with Benjamin Harris, was 
born in England about 1660 and may 
have been related to the John Allen 
who was printing there in 1669. The 
American John Allen was a nephew 
of the Rev. James Allen, noted Boston 
minister of the 17th century. He had 
learned his trade under George Larkin, 
“printer at the Two Swans, without 
Bishopgate, London.” In 1686 the 
printer decided to join his uncle in New 
England and on his arrival in Boston 
went to work for Samuel Green II. 
John Allen’s name first appeared in an 
imprint on “A Sermon Preached at 
Roxbury on a Fast Day July 26, 1687,” 
by his uncle, James Allen. It carried 
the imprint: “Boston: Printed for Job 
How and John Allen and are to be sold 
at Mr. Samuel Greens by the South 
Meeting House 1687.” 

From 1686 to 1690 Allen is believed 
to have worked for Green, and to have 
been associated with Richard Pierce 
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sour Harris. From 1696 to 1704 he 
was in partnership with Bartholomew 
Green, the only two presses in the 
colony—Bartholomew Green’s and Ben- 
jamin Harris’s—being now under the 
control of the firm, and the imprints of 


the books read, “Printed by Bartholo- 
mew Green and John Allen.” In 1704 
the partnership between Allen and 


Green was dissolved, and it is possible 
that Allen went to England, for a time, 
since nothing more is heard of him as 
a printer until he opened his own print- 
ing shop in Boston in 1707 and took 
over the printing of the Boston News- 
Letter. 

Allen’s office was destroyed in the 
great Boston fire of October 2, 1711, 
and the News-Letter was thereafter 
printed by Bartholomew Green. Allen 
re-established himself as a printer and 
remained active until 1727, about which 
time he died. He printed numerous text 
books, among them six editions of “The 
Young Secretary’s Guide,” by Thomas 
Hill. Allen’s office is believed to have 
passed into the hands of Thomas Fleet, 
who published a seventh edition of “The 
Young Secretary’s Guide” in 1730. 

The second regularly published Bos- 
ton paper was the Boston Gazette, es- 
tablished December 21, 1719, by Wil- 
liam Brooker, Campbell’s successor as 
postmaster. It was printed by James 
Franklin, older brother of the cele- 
brated Benjamin Franklin. Brooker 
had been nominated by the colonial 
postmaster-general, but his appoint- 
ment was not approved by the director- 
general in London, and Philip Mus- 
grave was appointed postmaster for 
Boston. In consequence, Musgrave 
took over the publication of the Ga- 
zette in August, 1720, and gave the 
printing of it to Samuel Kneeland, born 
in Boston, who had served his appren- 
ticeship with Bartholomew Green and 
opened his own printing shop in the 
year 1718. 

The Gazette had a long and honor- 
able existence. Kneeland and Mus- 
grave issued it until the latter’s death 
in 1725, when he was replaced by 
Thomas Lewis. Lewis retained Knee- 
land as printer in 1725 and 1726. In 
1727 the Gazette passed into the hands 
of Bartholomew Green, Jr., who printed 
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During his presidency the late Warren G. Harding took 


between the time of Green’s death in 
1699 and the destruction by fire of his 
office a few months later. In 1691 he 
“had a business arrangement with Ben- 
jamin Harris, by which both of their 
names appeared in the imprints of the 
books primted that year. In 1692 he 
prints sometimes alone, sometimes with 
Harris, and occasionally with Bartho- 
lomew Green. In 1693 Harris is sup- 
posed to have bought the Pierce press, 
and presumably Allen was employed by 
Harris during 1693 and 1694. In 1695 
he assists Vavasour Harris in closing 
up Benjamin Harris’s business, and in 
the imprints of the books from the Har- 
ris press his name is joined with Vava- 


to show 


“time out” 
the diplomatic corps how a newspaper was made up. 


it for Henry Marshall and later for 
John Boydell from January, 1727, to 
September, 1736. 

Meanwhile Kneeland, on March 20, 
1727, established the Boston New Eng- 
land Weekly Journal, fourth regularly 
published newspaper in the town. He 
was soon joined in this publication by 
Timothy Green II, grandson of Samuel 
Green of Cambridge, and a cousin of 
Bartholomew Green, Jr. From 1727 
until about 1732, Kneeland left the con- 
duct of the New England Weekly Jour- 
nal entirely to his partner, while he de- 
voted his attention to a bookstore which 
he had opened as an independent ven- 
ture. After four or five years he gave 
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The Prince of Wales opened the first international advertising convention at 
London in the summer of 1924, giving new significance to the organized move. 


ment established 20 years before in America. 


Great developments in British 


advertising practice followed the meeting. 


up book selling and returned to active 
work in the printing office. 

In 1736 the Boston Gazette was trans- 
ferred by John Boydell, its owner, from 
the printing office of Bartholomew 
Green, Jr., to that of Samuel Knee- 
land and Timothy Green II. Boydell 
died in 1739, and his widow continued 
the paper until her death in 1741, 
when Kneeland and Green became the 
proprietors as well as the printers, and 
combined their Journal with the Bos- 
ton Gazette, under the name of Boston 
Gazette, or, Weekly Journal. Knee- 
land and Green also published a maga- 
zine, Christian History, one of the earli- 
est of religious periodicals, which they 
issued from 1743 to 1745 in behalf of 
Thomas Prince, Jr. 

Green and Kneeland continued to 
print together until late in 1752, when 
Green left Boston for New London, 
Conn., to manage a printing business 
there for his aged father, Deacon Tim- 
othy Green. Beginning Januarv 3, 1753, 
and starting a new volume numbering, 
Kneeland published the Boston Gazette 
alone until 1755, when he sold it to 
Benjamin Edes and John Gill. 

Beginning in 1742, and as successors 
to John Draper, Kneeland and Green 
were Official printers to the colony of 
Massachusetts. After his separation 
from Green and after giving up the 
Boston Gazette, Kneeland continued to 
do the public printing as late as 1764, 
when he was succeeded in that office 
by the combination of Richard Draper 
with John Green and Joseph Russell 
which has already been mentioned. 
Samuel Kneeland died December 14, 
1769, at the age of 73, leaving four 
sons, who were all printers. 

Under Benjamin Edes and John Gill, 
the Boston Gazette was once more 
started off with a new volume number- 
ing. It became the leading New Eng- 
land journal in furthering the cause of 
American liberty. It was the “pet of 
the patriots” and the “great organ of 
the Revolutionary party.” Samuel 
Adams, Joseph Warren, John Adams, 
Thomas Cushing, and Samuel Cooper all 
wrote for the Gazette. 

Both Edes and Gill were born at 
Charlestown, Mass., Edes in 1732 and 
Gill somewhat later. Gill served his 
apprenticeship with Samuel Kneeland 
and married one of his daughters. The 
partnership was formed at the time the 
two took over the Gazette and continued 
until April, 1775, when the paper was 
suspended because of the British occu- 
pation of Boston. Gill then went into 
retirement in his Boston home, but Edes 
fled from the town at night, with a 
jumbled collection of printing materials 
which he had loaded into a boat. These 
he took to Watertown, on the Charles 


River, where he continued to issue the 
Gazette from June, 1775, to October, 
1776, after which he returned to Boston, 

Meanwhile, Peter Edes, the oldest son 
of Benjamin, had been imprisoned by 
the British for having firearms con- 
cealed in his house. He served 75 
days in prison, and John Gill, his 
father’s partner, was also put in prison 
for 29 days “for printing treason, sedi- 
tion and rebellion.” 

The firm of Edes and Gill was not re- 
established, and in November, 1776, 
Benjamin Edes began to publish the 
Gazette again at Boston. In 1779 he 
took his sons, Benjamin, Jr., and Peter, 
into partnership. In 1784 Peter Edes 
withdrew from the firm of Benjamin 
Edes & Sons in order to set up his own 
newspaper, the Exchange Advertiser, 
which he published until January, 1787, 
He then went to Newport, R. I., where 
he published the Herald from 1787 to 
1791, returning to Boston for a time 
after that venture. In 1795 he estab- 
lished the Kennebeck Intelligencer. 

Benjamin Edes, senior and junior, 
continued the Boston Gazette and their 
general printing business together after 
Peter Edes left them From time to time 
the Edes press tock care of the over- 
flow from Isaiah Thomas’s ever-active 
business, and when difficulties overtook 
the two Ed¢es in the spring of 1792 the 
Thomas organization decided to more or 
less take over the Edes office. Ebe- 
nezer T. Andrews, Thomas’s Boston 
manager, wrote him on March 14, 1792: 
“T have thoughts of redeeming Edes’s 
office for him, and setting him to work 
for us at one price and three quarters 
on two prices. That is, the office is now 
under attachment for nearly its worth, 
£180—and the persons who hold it will 
deliver it over to us, with Edes’s con- 
sent, and take our note for the sum 
due, payable in 12 or 18 months. And 
the office is to remain ours until we 
shall do work for us to the amount of 
the sum for which we give our note. 
Four days later Andrews wrote 
Thomas: “I have settled the matter 
with Edes, and have been careful to 
guard against all possibility of difficulty. 

. I have agreed to allow Edes two 
prices, as I thought, considering every- 
thing, it was no more than right—in 
the first place, we are not obliged to 
give him any work unless we chuse, 
and when we do we can give him just 
such as we please, and he is bound to 
do it. 
that he finds ink, pays rent, &c. 
does the whole of the business, I don't 
know but it would sometimes turn out 
nearly as cheap as it would [to do] 
the work ourselves—and we never need 
give [him] anything to do but what we 
can make a handsome profit upon 
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COSTS AND TURNING OUT 
| FINEREDITIONS ... . 


Check These Features Against 


Your Past Roller Experience 





1. Dependable top-speed production under all condi- 
tions of temperature and humidity. 2. Perfect ink dis- 
tribution with light setting—saves ink. 3. Non-absor- 
bent compound— minimum and absolutely uniform 
swelling. 4. Accurate rolling from end to end. 
5. Wash-ups and resetting eliminated. 6. Clear, clean 
printing throughout entire run—better halftones — sharp, 
contrasty solids. 7. Long service life with less re- 
grinding. 

The General Rubber Printing Roller is the product of years of 
research in perfecting better compounds and improved pro- 


cesses. Over three. years of severe service tests in large news- 


paper plants have proved its superior qualities. 


Manufactured in AKRON, OHIO by 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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Meet Modern Conditions 
with Modern Machinery 


Newspaper photo-engraving has greatly changed in recent years. This change has placed a 
burden upon most photo-engraving departments. It is reflected in a higher cost of production 
and a slowing-up of the work. This is often due to obsolete equipment. 


The demands of modern advertising require the best cuts that can be made and these can only 
be made economically with modern machinery. 


Leading newspapers are scrapping obsolete photo-engraving machinery. It is cheaper to scrap 


it than to use it. 





The Chemco Stripfilm Camera, large size for full page negatives or smaller, 





and equipped with the Chemco movable screen mechanism for Highlight 


Halftone work. 


The Chemco Combination Stove Cooler. 
This is a complete burning-in oven and cooler. 
It burns the plate in from both top and 
bottom without heating the zinc to the point 
where it will damage its physical structure. 
Improperly burned-in zinc is weakened and 
will “flow” slightly under the rollers when 
matting. 














Six years ago, Chemco Photoproducts placed the Chemco 
Stripfilm Camera on the market. It has practically revolu- 
tionized the making of negatives in large newspapers through- 
out the United States. 


Chemco has developed other items of interest to every 
publisher—the Chemco Stainless Steel Etching Machine, 
the Chemco Combination Stove Cooler, the Chemco Auto- 
matic Electric Head Plate Whirler, the Chemco Automatic 
Electrically Controlled and Heated Negative Oven, and 
numerous other products. 


Let us figure on modernizing your photo-engraving depart- 
ment. All of our experience as engravers and manufacturers 
for thirty-six years is at your disposal. 
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May we suggest that you step into the photo- 
engraving department in your plant. Take a look 
. around. Perhaps you are one of those who have 

> followed the trend of the times and put in new 
machinery. If not, what does your engraving de- 
partment look like? Have you spent any money 
for new equipment in years? Is the engraver the 
“forgotten man” in your plant? He will respond 
quickly if given good machinery to work with and 
you will save in overtime, in better cuts, and service. 





The Chemco Perfect Etching Machine. 


This machine is constructed entirely of a 
type of stainless steel which is not affected 
by nitric acid. It is made in two sizes, with 
plate slide 24x 32 inches or 30 x 40 inches. 
The machine is odorless, and due to the ease 
with which the plate may be handled, is 
very high in productive capacity. 





A Recent Installation is that of 
THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 
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The above illustration shows a part of the new photo-engraving plant of the Washington Star, with two larger 
size Disappearing Screen Chemco Stripfilm Cameras and the new Chemco Stripping Cabinet. 


4 These two Chemco Stripfilm Cameras have entirely replaced their battery of Wet Plate Cameras. The fine 
illustrations and advertising work of this paper are produced on these two cameras. : 


CHEMCO PHOTOPRODUCTS INC. 
205 W. 39th Street 
NEW YORK 


WORKS: GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
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EDITORS VOTE PULITZER 
BEST JOURNALIST 


(Continued from page 60) 

















“The Soviet experiment he founded 
has touched the life of every liv- 

_ Ing person.” 

Prince of Wales (2 votes). Why: 

“Because he has been England’s 
best ‘salesman’; a world tray- 
eler, a possible ‘last king’ of 
Great Britain.” 

“Position, personal charm, length 
ot time before public, romantic 
appeal to millions interested in 
royalty.” 

Henry Ford (2 votes). Why: 

“Put the world on wheels and did 
much toward reasonable hours 
and living wages for workers.” 

“Benefited most people.” 

Thomas A. Edison (1 vote). Why: 

“Made scientific age practical and 
applied it to daily life of the 
average man.” 

David Lloyd George (1 vote). Why: 

“He has been in the news longer 
than anyone else and has been 
consistently right.” 

Queen Victoria (1 vote). Why: 

“She so influenced the manners and 
morals of her era that it was 
named for her.” 

Calvin Coolidge (1 vote). Why: 

“Because he was an understanding 
American citizen with high 
ideals.” 

x * x 


Question No. 3 


(a) Who was the best (most useful or 
worthy) American editor-publisher? 
(b) Why? 


Answers : 


Joseph Pulitzer—New York World 
(23 votes). Why: 

“Keen sense of publicity values and 
big news to break.” 

“Top-notch in enterprise, original- 
ity, courage, fairness and public 
spirit.” 

“He loved journalism as a mission 
for enlightened, inspired men—he 
had sound concepts of business 
operations — was well rounded, 
eminently suited to the tempo of 
his time.” 

“He opened the door to rational 
liberalism.” 

“He gave today’s newspaper its 
start.” 

“Set a high standard; and his career 
and works inspired youth to fol- 
low in his footsteps.” 

“Because he opened a new era for 
American press in pointing the 
way to a broader view of ‘news’ 
and more varied methods of treat- 
treating the same.” 

“Because his championing of the 
cause of the common people.” 

“His ‘World’ was the best news- 
paper we have known.” 

“Because he started with a definite 
ideal of raising the standards of 
journalism and succeeded.” 

“Contributed to real ideals of press.” 

“Because he not only instilled splen- 
did ideals in American journal- 
ism, but successfully engineered 
the vehicles with which to foster 
those ideals.” 

“He emphasized divorce of preju- 
dice, even that of the owner, over 
his paper’s editorial writers.” 

“He evolved a philosophy of news- 
paper purposes and ethics that has 
since been adopted by a majority 
of self-respecting publishers.” 

“Most fearless, human and con- 
structive.” ; 

“Because of his fearlessness and 
liberalism.” 

“He established a new era of news 
gathering.” 

“Liberal views, sane treatment of 
news.” 

“Laid foundation for newspaper de- 
velopment and progress.” 

(No answer.) 

“His reforms, his high resolves and 
practices, the great newspaper he 
built and which was wrecked be- 
cause his successors could not 








FAMED NEWS PICTURE OF HALF-CENTURY OF PHOTOGR APHY 








‘ A RS 








One of the most sensational news-pictures of the half-century depicted the scene in North River, off Hoboken, 


June 30, 1900, when fire destroyed North German Lloyd piers, three large steamers, 23 smaller craft and killed 250 


persons, mainly seamen. The burning ships in the picture are the Bremen (left) and Main (right), fire-tugs play- 


ing streams from two sides. 


The fire started in bales of cotton on the docks. 


The streamer Saale made a ghastly 


scene as it floated down New York Bay belching flame. The fire was one of the major newspaper events of the 


era. The story broke for Sunday morning publications. 
were tied to the docks when the fire started. 
spread, as all drifted into mid-stream. 


carry the heavy load he was able 
to bear.” 

“Because he despised and exposed 
sham in any and every form; and 
in his two great daily newspapers, 
provided a leadership in the fight 
against entrenched privilege that 
made him at once the most feared 
and respected journalist of his 
day.” 

Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times 
(14 votes). Why: ; 

“Because of his thoroughness in 
news gathering.” 

“Because of his sane, non-partisan 
editorial stand on vital questions.” 

“In building up the New York 
Times.” 

“For consistent reporting of na- 
tional and world news events 
without bias or prejudice.” 

“The New York Times.” 

“He saved the respect of the Amer- 
icail newspaper.” 

“Set a standard of American jour- 
nalism and made news fit to 
print.” 

“He exalted the importance of pure 
news fully and accurately pre- 
sented.” 

“Established the most informative 
newspaper in the world.” 

“Made a great newspaper by print- 
ing the news.” 

“Developed the New York Times 
and made it the greatest news- 
paper in America and a financial 
success.” 

“For making a success of a real 
newspaper without coloring 
news.” 

“Because he set the highest possible 
standard of journalism and has 
never wavered from it.” 

“Raised and has maintained higher 
standards in editing and publish- 


ing. 
William Allen White, Emporia (Kan.) 
Gazette (9 votes). Why: 





The financial loss was estimated at $20,000,000. The ships 
One ship communicated fire to another. 


Thus the conflagration 


Panic-stricken crews fought for their lives and many were roasted alive. 


“Because of his broad gauge views 
in editorial comment.” 

“Liberalism, clarity of style, intel- 
ligence.” 

“With a small newspaper he ac- 
hieved national recognition.” 

“He showed that a ‘small town’ 

* editor can have a national repu- 
tation and influence.” 

“He typifiies the best in small city 
journalism where lie great op- 
portunities for community lead- 
ership.” 

“For work in and for his town and 
state, bringing into prominence 
Emporia, a small town.” 

“Sanity, true American 
wholesomeness.” 

“In his wisdom, kindliness and 
humor he represents the best 
there is in journalism.” 

“He appeals to the writer as sin- 
cerely interested in the people 
of the nation and possessed of a 
keen sense of their needs and 
viewpoints.” 

Col. Robert R. McCormick, Chicagv 
Tribune (5 votes). Why: 
“He really has the courage to be 


Vision, 


unpopular. Plenty of us have the 
courage to espouse popular 
causes.” 


(No reason given.) 

“Because he has been the greatest 
single force in this nation for the 
preservation of freedom of press.” 

“For his fight for freedom of the 
press.” 

“Everlastingly fighting for the 
benefit of the people.” 

Charles A. Dana, New York Sun (6 
votes). Why: 

“Because he established editing as 
a profession.” 

“Look at his record.” 

“Because of his human understand- 
ing. 

“Because of his idealism exempli- 
fied in New York Sun.” 


“He made of himself and his paper 
a tradition—respected individuality 
in newspaper work—inspired a 
slogan near to the newspaper 
heart, ‘If you see it in the Sun, 
it’s so.’” 

“He brought journalism out of the 
wilderness and made it big league 
business.” 

E. W. Scripps, founder Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers (4 votes). Why: 

“Because he was a pioneer in inde- 
pendent journalism; a_ pioneet 
advocate of economic ideas, which, 
just now, we are beginning to 
recognize as inevitably right; a 
pioneer in the establishment of a 
great independent news service, 
the United Press.” 

“Because he more or less made 
labor articulate and gave a great, 
unrepresented stratum of Ameri- 
can life a voice.” ; 

“Cause of United Press organiza- 
tion.” 

“Did more for truthful journalism; 
did more for employes and for 
average man.” 

William Randolph Hearst, Hearst 
Newspapers (3 votes). Why: 
“Because of an ability to see any 
issue completed regardless of con- 

sequences.” 

“Hearst has done more, perhaps, 
than any other publisher to raise 
newspaper work toward a pro- 
fessional level by paying adequate 
salaries, etc.” 

“Because he opened a new era 
for the American press in pomnt- 
ing the way to a broader view of 
‘news’ and more varied methods 
of treating the same.” 

Henry Grady, Atlanta Constitution (3 
votes). Why: 

“His leadership was responsible for 
‘the New South’.” ; 
“Because he did so much to unite 

the North and the South.” 
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1 Two feed bars of equal length to which plunger housing is bolted, 
(2) (3) © giving necessary rigidity. 

ii y, 2 Square plunger housing bolted to both feed bars, adding strength and 

© rigidity. Housing spring exerts 30 lbs. downward pressure on space- 


band instead of 7 Ibs. as formerly. More thorough cleaning and polishing, 
less chance of adherent metal. Added pressure tends to keep bands true. 


ay 
as ae m 


3 On old model, when placing band in machine with sleeve up, it was 
* apt to jam under guide finger, stalling machine, often damaging internal 
mechanism. In new model, band can be placed in machine sleeve up or down, 
without stalling or jamming machine. 


4 Old model required a guard to guide band over polishing disc. This 
® guard became undercut and allowed bands to jam. New model re- 
quires no guard. Extended feed bar serves the purpose and causes no trouble 
as above. 








Distinct 


ASSEMBLING Box. Every band as cleaned is automatically: deposited 
® in our new-type assembly box, every band sleeve down. By opening 
side on bottom, bands drop into the hand, ready for insertion into the type- 











Improvements In 


setting machine without further inspection. 


e New Model Rockaway 








oken, . 
- utomMmalLLe acevpan eaner .- 
play- 
astly 
the 
ships 
ation 
7 > ERE is the latest advance in newspaper plant equip- 
] —_ i band 
Wh at Us ers Say ~ ment—the new model ee ee Space A Few 
a. _ eaner ... an invention that wi ~~ e omy mawapaper of the Hundreds 
om plant to turn out first class work at a distinct saving in money, oft Timesamens 
spaper Pays For Itself time and material. . Sl 
Sun, nee eee Using Rockaway 
of the Rae ype yeni ee This new model Rockaway was demonstrated at the Com- * ee 
league vo : ies posing Room Executives Convention at St. Louis, Moline, IIl., 7? 
us far we are more than pleased. d Cli I ag nag Bead f : , , 
a The Rockaway Spaceband Cleaner an inton, Ia. It is the culmination o ten years experi- Chicago J American 
Why: not only does the work very well ence. A large number of Rockaway Automatic Space Band Fowniie, 34, 1. Gitar Bade 
— but it has resulted in our being Cleaners have been in use in newspaper plants for the last Louisville Herald Post 
vhich able to use the operators each 15 six or eight years. During this period, various]suggestions Pathfinder Magazine | 
> minutes longer in t settin : ; adh awgg  gg ndhcire ma 
1g to egg ag ial ol oe have been made by newspapers, based on practical daily use. Elizabeth, N. J., Journal 
. — A ° ° Toronto Star 
of a at least a galley and a half more And these suggestions, as listed in the above five features, Fearon * sl 
rvice, of type. This increased output have now been embodied in this latest model. Achar, N. C., Citizen 
will that th ‘ill pay ee swell cl 
—_ pe ae rn ee wow The purchase of a Rockaway Automatic Spaceband Cleaner is not a cost. Portland Oregonian 
ath . It is an investment which will pay for itself in the saving of time and Philadelphia Bulletin : 
: age d : a h Wisconsin Sentinel-News 
i) material and in increased efficiency of operation in every plant where Duluth Herald News-Tribune 
niza- linotype or intertype machines are operated. The newspapers quoted Birmingham News f 
— Saves Labor and listed on this page know that the Rockaway machine is not an Minneapolis & St. Paul Tribune 
| for Rockford Morning Star experiment but a tried and true necessity. — Star News & Pioneer 
earst | j pape ph gaara All machines are fully guaranteed to do the work as represented. pean ag: Bir, 5 
Vv: - Cn er Machines for foreign shipment are properly boxed and prepared to Albany at a mit Press 
any It may be of interest to you to conform with existing rules and regulations. All necessary parts are Washington, D. C., Star 
— know how satisfied we are with protected against salt water damp. When ordering, be sure to give Buffalo Courier-Express 
the Rockaway Space Band Cleaner current and voltage of electric lighting system (110-115 A. C. or D. C.). __ ,FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
— which you installed for us in o i ichti 2 in Holead 
raise 4 ur Machines are run off lighting system at average cost of one cent per hour. 4 in New Zealand 
pro- composing room several weeks ago. 12 in England 
uate The men in charge of our mechan- a 2 in Scotland 
ical department advised me that 2 in Australia 
Fay this equipment not only actually 
v of saves considerable labor but they ; 
r0ds find a decided improvement in the 
cada | THE ROCKAWAY COMPANY 
n (3 this method of cleaning. We would 
ti have no hesitancy whatever in * 
. . . * e 
" recommending this equipment. > 54.09 Vliet Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U. S. A, 
ni 
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ATS 

of America’s 

BIGGEST © 
Es 


In Good Taste! 
Written with Restraint! 


FEATURE PAG 


Romance « Adventure - Beauty » Movies - 


Setting a new high standard, sparkling 
with variety, superior pictorial appeal 
and intense human interest, these new 
feature pages are being created from 
Chicago Tribune-New York News ma- 
terial. A few pages are now ready. 


1934 


HEALTH 


By Dr. Irving S. Cutter 


Succeeding Dr. W. A. Evans, who has 
retired after conducting this column for 
twentythree years, Dr. Cutter will con- 
tinue along the same lines as his pre- 
decessor. The new health editor is dean of 
the Medical School, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and co-author of “The 
School of Medicine”. 


ES. 


Humor 


SPORTS 


By Paul Gallico 


Hard-hittingandhumorous,sinewy 
and courageous, Paul Gallico’s 
sports commentaries are gaining 
wider and wider attention. Here’s 
a writer who will get your readers 
into your sports pages first, fast 
and always! 


THe finest array of surefire circulation-getters we have ever offered! Progressive 


and trail-blazing, these features have won their spurs developing the dominating 


circulations enjoyed by the Chicago Tribune and New York News. Crackerjack 


comics, Blue Ribbon Fiction, attractive Women’s Features and dozens of other 


departments in this syndicate’s list have shown that they pack the power to get 


circulation and make it stick! Check over this exhibit and choose! 
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A STRAIN ON 
THE FAMILY TIE 
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THE TEENIE WEENIES 
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WHITE BOY 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA’S BIGGEST CIRCULATIONS 
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3. 
Issued in colors, in ” 
balf-page and tabloid Nk 
page size. TINY TIM 
STREAKY 
WHITE BOY 
TINY TIM 


THE TEENIE WEENIES 
SWEENEY & SON 
LITTLE JOE 
SMILIN’ JACK 
A STRAIN ON 

THE FAMILY TIE 
SMITTY 





News Building - 220 East 42nd St. 


WOMEN'S 
FEATURES 


Famous authorities with huge followings 
conduct columns on Beauty, Heart Prob- 
lems, Parents and Children, Cooking, 
Etiquette, Society, Paris Fashions, Patterns 
and Interior Decoration. Each and every 
one worth its space in pulling power! 





LITTLE JOE 


Editor 


pe 


" BUILDERS 
of America’s 


BIGGEST 
circulations 












MOON MULLINS 


*Daily strip, and 
Sunday full-page in 


colors. 


THE GUMPS 

DICK TRACY 

MOON MULLINS 
GASOLINE ALLEY 
HAROLD TEEN 

LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE 
WINNIE WINKLE 


* Where balf-page advertising bas been securcd, 
we can co-operate by furnishing any cf tLe 


above comics in balf-page form. 
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BLUE RIBBON 
FICTION 


First-run, never-before-published daily and 
Sunday serials and short stories by name 
authors. Among those represented on our 
current fiction list are: 

























Rex Beach Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
Rafael Sabatini Roland Pertwee 
Roy Vickers May Edginton 


Octavus Roy Cohen Montague Glass 
Elizabeth York Miller I. A. R. Wylie 
Edwin Balmer 


THE DOCTOR 
TELLS THE STORY 


Vivid tales of strange, para- 
doxical and bizarre occurrences 
in the far corners of the world. 
ByW.E. Aughinbaugh, M.D., 
raconteur extraordinary. Six 
releases a week in mat form. 








LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE 


PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE FOR PROOFS AND PRICES 





STREAKY 


GrieNere 
TRIBUNE 


a & 4 


Naa Ze) NT aNZS 
SAND Ler Wi 


INC. 


SWEENEY & SON 








SMILIN’ JAC 





¢ New York + MUrray Hill 2-1234 
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EDITORS VOTE PULITZER 
BEST JOURNALIST 








(Continued from page 266) 





“Because of his service in turning 
the tide of public opinion to sup- 
port the gold standard and against 
tree silver.” 

William R. Nelson, Kansas City Star 

2 votes). Why: 

“Because without sensationalism he 
fought the people’s fight.” 
“Non- ~partisan and influence for 
good.” 

Samuel Bowles, Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican (2 votes). Why: 

“Because he was a gentleman, a 
scholar and a good business man.” 

(No reason. ) 

James Gordon Bennett, New 
Herald (1 vote). Why: 

“Because he epitomized a lasting 
newspaper.” 

Horace Greely, New York Tribune 
(1 vote). Why: 

“Most useful to nation. His poli- 
cies encouraged expansion and de- 
velopment of the West.’ 

Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland (O.) 
Plain Dealer (1 vote). Why: 
“Because he was among the first 

to stress the importance of non- 
partisan, uncolored, accurate re- 
porting of facts.” 

James M. Cox, Cox Newspapers (1 
vote). Why: 

“Upheld sound principles.” 

Joseph B. McCullagh, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat (1 vote). Why: 

“Because of his news sense and tre- 

mendous energy.” 


York 


Col. Henry Watterson, Louisville 
e-) Courier-Journal (1 vote). 


y 
“Because of his broad gauged views 
in editorial comment.” 
Joseph Medill, one ago Tribune (1 
vote). Wh 
“His exposes ‘ot graft; his good, 
honest home-town paper.” 


Question No. 4 
Name your favorite newspaper writer 
in the same period. 
Answers : 
Frank Cobb (5 votes). 
Arthur Brisbane (4 votes). 
William Allen White (4 votes). 
Henry Watterson (4 votes). 
Mark Sullivan (3 votes). 
Arthur Sears Henning (3 votes). 
Walter Lippmann (3 votes). 
Westbrook Pegler (3 votes). 
O. O. McIntyre (3 votes). 
David Lawrence (3 votes). 
Peter Finley Dunne (2 votes). 
Frank Kent (2 votes). 
Ring Lardner (2 votes). 
Jay House (2 votes). 
Will Rogers (2 votes). 
Irvin Cobb (2 votes). 
William Philip Simms (2 votes). 
“The formerly anonymous A.P. 
men” (1 vote). 
Edward J. Neil (1 vote). 
Grantland Rice (1 vote). 
Marion Ellet (1 vote). 
Lincoln Steffens (1 vote). 
Floyd Gibbons (1 vote). 
Frank L. Stanton (1 vote). 
Frank Simonds (1 vote). 
Henry L. Mencken (1 vote). 
Ed Howe (1 vote). 
Franklin P. Adams (1 vote). 
Sir Philip Gibbs (1 vote). 
Col. Frank Knox (1 vote). 
Byron Price (1 vote). 
Don Marquis (1 vote). 
Pulitzer (1 vote). 
Charles A. Dana (1 vote). 
Walter Duranty (1 vote). 
William E. Curtiss (1 vote). 
Charles Edward Russell (1 vote). 
Richard Harding Davis (1 vote). 
William G. Shepherd (1 vote). 
Marlen Pew (1 vote). 
Frank Ward O’Malley (1 vote). 
George Ade (1 vote). 
George K. Hutchinson (1 vote). 
Amos Cummings (1 vote). 
Frank G. Carpenter (1 vote). 
Harry T. Saylor (1 vote). 
Dorothy Dix (1 vote). 
St. Clair McKelway (1 vote). 
‘Carl Wiegand (1 vote). 


Answers 
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Question No. 5 
Name your favorite cartoonist or comic 
artist during the past 50 years. 
Answers : 
Jay N. (Ding) Darling (20 votes). 
John T. McCutcheon (17 votes). 
Rollin Kirby (12 votes). 
Claire Briggs (4 votes). 
J. R. Williams (4 votes). 
Homer Davenport (4 votes). 
Fontaine Fox (3 votes). 
F. Opper (2 votes). 
T. A. (Tad) Dorgan (2 votes). 
Harold T. Webster (2 votes). 
Fitzpatrick (2 votes). 
John Knott (2 votes). 
Walt Disney (2 votes). 
Hungerford (1 vote). 
George DeMar (1 vote). 
J. P. Alley (1 vote). 
Sidney Smith (1 vote). 
Carey Orr (1 vote) 
Charles H. (Bill) Sykes (1 vote). 
Jesse Cargill (1 vote). 
Milton R. Halladay (1 vote). 
Art Young (1 vote). 
Jerry Costello (1 vote). 
Gluyas Williams (1 vote). 
Bud Fisher (1 vote). 
George McManus (1 vote). 
Thomas Nast (1 vote). 
Question No. 6 
What has been the best (social, political 
or technical) achievement of the whole 
American press in 50 years? 
(numerals indicate duplicate 
votes) : 
“Treating news objectively” (3). 
“Defeating the Nazi censorship.” 
“Overcoming personal journalism” 


“Prohibition repeal” (5). 

“Discovery of a sense of social re- 
sponsibility, acquirement good 
manners, good taste and dignity.” 

“The New York World’s victory 
over Theodore Roosevelt.” 

“Voluntary censorship in World 
War.” 

“Low copy price enabling education 
of the masses.” 

“Editorial independence, liberation 
from blind partisanship” (6). 
“Growing sense of responsibility ac- 
companied by more interestingly 

written news story.” 

“Rotogravure sections.” 

“Giving the United States a sense 
of humor through comics and fea- 
tures.” 

“United front to maintain freedom 
of speech and press” (5). 


“General dissemination of up-to- 
date knowledge and exposure of 
fraud” (6). 

“Development of modern science of 
advertising.” 

“Support of U. S. arms in World 

ar.’ 


“Development of non-political ethi- 
cal code.” 

“Discovery that economic develop- 
ments are news.” 

“Development of the news delivery 
system.” 

“Coverage of the World War.’ 
“Development of newspaper adver- 
tising.” 

“Professional ethics.” 

“8-hour day.” 

“Mass reading and adult education” 


“Refinement of news and picture 
services.” 

“Promoting 
ards.” 
“Development of the linotype” (2). 
“Separation of editoriz al, news and 
business departments.” 

“Fair and thorough coverage of the 
new deal.” 

“Development of news coverage” 


higher living stand- 


“Focusing attention upon increasing 
‘gang rule’.” 

“Compelling NRA to exclude 
license feature as applied to free 
press” (4). 

“Development of 
Press.” 

“New York World’s general public 
policy of investigating and report- 
ing” (2). 

“Exposure of the hypocrisy by 
which prohibition was in force.” 

“Greater sincerity in the spirit and 
practices of the craft.” 


the Associated 


Answers 


1934 


— 


“Acquisition of a world outlook.” 
“In mechanics the creation and 
perfecting of the wire service; 
socially, reporting facts without 
color or bias, the advance, not 
yet completed, toward genuine 
political independence” (2). 

“Exposures leading to the relief of 
the poor during the depression.” 

“Introduction and development of 
news pictures.” 

Oe and_ telephoto 
(2). 

“Invention and dev elopment of type- 
setting and stereotyping machines, 
high-speed rotary press and de- 
velopment of the wire services by 
the most outstanding of the latter, 
the Associated Press. 

“The splendid covering of the Ti- 
tanic disaster by New York 
Times.” 

“Merely its determination to speak 
its mind without interference.” 
“Use of illustration in news.” 


Question No. 7 

What do you consider was the best 
single neavs stunt (enterprise, “scoop,” 
or policy) of any newspaper or group 
of newspapers in the period? 

(numerals indicate duplicate 
votes) 

“New York World’s opposition to 
Ku Klux Klan” (6). 

“Successiul policies of New York 
Times” (3). 

“Scripps- Howard espousal of the 
‘common man’” ( 

“A.P. reorganization into state bu- 


’ 


4 ” 
service 


reaus. 

“New York Herald's Stanley ex- 
pedition to find Livingstone” (2). 

“= of Teapot Dome expose’ ” 

“Hearst reporter’s 
Versailles treaty.” 

“Chicago American’s ‘stunt’ in extra 
on finish of Leopold-Loeb trial.” 

“Chicago Tribune’s campaign to un- 
seat William Lorimer in U. S 
Senate, exposure of bribery and 
graft” (2). 

“Precipitation of Spanish-American 


‘scoop’ on the 


War by William Randolph 
Hearst.” 
“Will Irwin’s story of the San 


Francisco quake in New York 
” 


Sun, 
“Policy of A.P. 
preeminent.” 
“John R. Rathom’s exclusive stories 
of Germanophile espionage.’ 
“New York Times’ story of the Ti- 
tanic, or A.P. coverage of Galves- 
ton flood.” 
“Byrd's first antarctic expedition” 


(2). 

“Griffin (Ga.) Daily News ‘stunt’ 
of printing its editorial page as 
first page to show 100 per cent 
endorsement of NRA.” 

“Fight against foreign entangle- 


in making truth 


ments.” 
“A.P.’s refusal to be stampeded on 
erroneous Armistice story and 


subsequent accurate report of hos- 
tilities end.” 

“Hearst’s policy of rigid national- 
ism.” 

“Jamieson’s ‘scoop’ on finding of 
Lindbergh baby.” 
“Pictures of Snyder-Gray 
tion.” 

“An example of persistent publicity, 
Chicago Tribune’s hammering at 


execu- 


prohibition until repeal came” 
(2). 
“Writing in the New York Sun 


under Dana.” 

“Nelly Bly’s trip around the world.” 

“Progressive policies of New York 
World of the Pulitzers.” 

“Present effort to preserve freedom 
of the press.” 

“Reporting the discovery of the 
North Pole” (3). 

“Exposure of the criminal career of 
Cassie L. Chadwick, by the Cleve- 
land Press.” 

“New York Times’ coverage of the 
World War” (2). 

“New York Post’s series of articles 
on Nazi Germany by H. R. 
Knickerbocker.” 

“New York World’s overthrow of 
Tammany.” 
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First Release 
Sept. B-9 


Available in Four Colors, 


Two Colors and Black 


Let NEA’s New “SAll TY) @@ Crash Thru For 
Four-color Page © : op You This Fall 
As a daily comic strip “Alley Oop,” by V. T. Hamlin, has been a sensation. In less 
than a year, the likable, impulsive, free-swinging caveman, his pet dinosaur and his 
prehistoric pals, have built up an amazing following in 500 daily newspapers. 
The Sunday page, because of color and splashy art, should have an even greater 
reader appeal. The first page will be released just as you begin your fall circulation 


campaign. You will want something new and different to lead this drive, and the 
“Alley Oop” page can help make it a big success... . 


For These Eight Reasons— 


1—It is really different—a new idea—unlike any other page. 5—lt is educational, because the prehistoric background is 
scientifically correct. 


6—An extra top panel will give interesting information con- 
cerning life a million years ago. 

7—It mirrors modern situations as they might have occurred 
in cave-man days. 


4—lt offers excellent promotion possibilities. A complete 8—tThe daily strip’s spectacular success proves the page will 
promotion program will be furnished. interest all classes of readers. 







€ 
! 
die 


; 
fakes NP 


2—it is a comic that is always comical. 


3—It is not just an ordinary illustrated story, but a fun- 
provoking extravaganza in a most unusual setting. 


Reserve Your Territory By Wire at Once 
NEA SERVICE, INC., 1200 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper Feature Service—Backed by 4] Years’ Experience 
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new interpretation had in fact always 
been good law. In this conflict the press 
made the fight; juries stood by the 
press; and the people applauded. The 
right of free expression, established 100 
years ago, has not since been in the least 
relinquished. It is a part of this people’s 
isheritance, and in our land, whenever 
legislators or judges have assumed to 
trench upon it, the press, juries and 
people have been quick to resent the 
encroachment. There is abuse of the 
right to print men’s opinions, whenever 
that right is enjoyed; but there is less 
danger from this license than there 
would be from a muzzled, abject press. 
Thank God for the freedom of utter- 
ance, which stands as the palladium of 
the liberties of the people. 

In that contest in England 100 years 
ago, the public press grew to great poli- 
tical importance, in waging the people’s 
contest with the Crown: and it pros- 
pered in beating back, after severe con- 
flict, the kingly attempt to regain pero- 

gatives lost in the rebellion. The his- 
torian Lecky, with emphasis, ascribes 
the credit for the defeat of the reac- 
tionary movement chiefly to the “growth 
of a free press, which gave a new 
strength and energy to the —— 
movement for reform; and secondly, 
the success of the American ie 
in their effort to throw off the yoke of 
the British government, which by dis- 
crediting that government, promoted 
the cause of popular liberty, through- 
out the kingdom.” Thus, the movements 
which began simultaneously, in popular 
aspirations for a broader and truer 
freedom, in two _ continents, were 
wrought out successfully together, and 
they each contributed to the success 


vic -e-president; 5. 


Lower row, left to right, T. 


of the other. Freedom was the com- 
mon impulse of these peoples of tre 
same blood. 

There were features of 
in Great Britain, involving popular 
rights, which have had an important 
bearing upon the progress of journal- 
ism. The combat of the press with 
Parliament led to the publication of 
legislative debates, which before had 
been forbidden, and which since has 
been a prominent feature of the news- 
paper. The combat of the press with 
the judges, on the law of libel. led to 
the publication of court reports, before 
forbidden, and since a feature of the 
newspaper. What had been a mere 
literary gazette, issued once or twice a 
week, under the new order of things, 
became the newspaper. Under the 
stimulus of the emergency and oppor- 
tunity, there sprang into existence great 
daily journals which ever since have 
held place and power in the old world. 
The change was rapid and marked. 
Dramatic criticism was introduced; art 
review was cultivated; literary features 
were strengthened: news  corresnon- 
dence was organized; news gathering 
and reporting became a science. Both 
in appearance and in character, the 
newspaper experienced a rapid deve- 
lopment. Not so thorough, however, 
but that in the middle of the century 
the genius of American journalists took 
up the work of progress, and the really 
great newspapers of the world, sur- 
passing in every essential respect their 
predecessors, have been built up under 
the favoring conditions of the perfect 
liberty of the people. The foundation 
was laid a hundred years ago in Eng- 
land, it remained for American journal- 
ists to build best, and strongest and 
most enduringly upon it—and to pro- 
duce the complete newspaper. 

An American result of the collision 
of British press and parliament, a cen- 
tury ago, the direct effect of Wilkes’s 


the contest 


William Berri, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard-Union; 


New England Woman's Press Association, 
Those whose titles are not indicated were members of the executive committee. 


Laphan, Syracuse (N. Y.) Courier; 


Milwaukee Seebote, vice-president; John A. Cockerill, 
M. H. DeYoung, San Francisco Chronicle, president; Charles W. Price, Electrical Review, New York, secretary and treasurer; John Friederich, 
P. C. Boyle, Toledo Commercial; 


vice-president ; 


J. Keenan, Jr., Pittsburgh Press; 


quarrel with the Commons, was the in- 
auguration of the influence of the pub- 
lic meeting upon national politics. The 
assertion of free speech was contempo- 
raneous with the establishment of a free 
press. Political agitation in the printed 
page and in societies and clubs, creat- 
ing an organized public opinion, became 
the best fortified stronghold of the peo- 
pie; and maintained by them, it is the 
best possible safeguard of popular rights. 

By this popular victory, which Parlia- 
ment was so wise as to recognize as a 
settlement, a new life was infused into 
the British people. So great a popular 
change has never been effected without 
bloody war. Responsibility of legisla- 
tors to their constituents; the people's 
participation in the deliberations of their 
representatives; new and wide interest 
in public affairs; general political edu- 
cation, a new force in practical states- 
manship; and rapid advances in legisla- 
tion for the popular advantage, were 
direct and legitimate results. Right 
here began real journalism. The true 
newspaper sprang into existence on the 
impulse. The press became intelligent, 
responsible, potential. 

In these results of a century the press 
of America had an honorable part. It 
was a feeble newspaper period from the 
one day’s publication of Harris’s Pub- 
lick Occurrences in Boston, September 
25, 1690, till 1784, when American 
newspapers began to show life and 
power. The Boston News-Letter 
(weekly) was the earliest newspaper 
issued in this country, making its first 
appearance April 24, 1704. John Camp- 
bell, its projector, the father of the 
American press, was a Scotchman, the 
son of the organizer of the postal sys- 
tem of this country. What Campbell 
was to Boston, William Bradford be- 
came to New York, with his Gazette, 
in 1725, and Benjamin Franklin to 
Philadelphia, four years later. There 
sprang up other newspapers in the ante- 


Gen. Charles H. Taylor, Boston Globe, 


Gen. Felix Agnus, Baltimore Ameri- 
New York Morning Advertiser, vice- 


John B. Dampman, "Reading 


revolutionary era, which had their lit- 
tle experiences in political controversies, 
in religious and social discusisons. That 
press was obnoxious to arbitrary gov- 
ernment, and there were mutterings of 
the conflict that soon after began. 

The colonial newspaper has place 
merely as a premonition of American 
journalism. The revolutionary press 
marked an advance stage. Its era ex- 
tended from 1748 to 1784. Political and 
religious libkerty received their great- 
est impulse in this land, from the public 
journals of that epoch. The patriotism 
of the budding republic found expres- 
sion in the newspapers here and there 
dotting the colonies. In six places only 
were there newspapers, and each of 
these places became a revolutionary cen- 
ter. The agitators for independence all 
wrote for the papers. Patriots and 
statesmen made their appeals through 
this medium. Arbitary acts by the 

3ritish government, notably attempts to 
restrict free expression of opinion, cre- 
ated a fierce reaction. The spirit of 
independence asserted itself in a fear- 
less, outspoken press. The gun at Con- 
cord, “which was heard around the 
world,” was the echo of this agitation, 
in which the newspaper was the chief 
agency. 

Samuel Adams’s Independent Adver- 
tiser (Boston, 1752), criticized the Leg- 
islative Assembly; the printer was af- 
rested and his press stopped; but these 
acts only added fire to the conflagration 
that had already begun. The provin- 
cial stamp act was a further menace 
and persecution. The Boston Gazette, 
by the pens of the Adamses, Otis, War- 
ren, Dexter and their compatriots, indi- 

cated the conflict of 1776. Its chal- 
lenge was the substitution of Minerva 
bearing aloft the cap of Liberty, in place 
of Brittania. 

The stamp act, the Boston mas- 
sacre, the tea tax, the closing of the 

(Contiuued on page 274) 
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AMSTERDAM RIOTS FLARE 
UP AGAIN .. . Girl Dies 
As ’Chute Fails to Open... 
BANKER STARTS TRIP TO 
PRISON ... New Outbreak 
Imminent in Germany... 
TROOPS CALLED OUT IN SAN 
FRANCISCO . . . Holiday Death the 
Toll Hits 142 . . . MOVIE 
EDITOR ENDS LIFE... head- 
American Jailed in Havana Fight ... 
SPANISH FASCIST LEADERS 
ARRESTED . . . Marie Dressler 
Weakens. . . 14 KILLED IN 
SUNDAY MISHAPS .. . to 
Trucks Halted, Produce 
Dumped .. . BANDITS GET a 
$3200 IN BANK HOLDUP .. . 
Politician Shot in Kansas 
City ... FOUR DROWN AS 
TUG SINKS .. . Teamsters Vote 
Sympathy Strike . . . VETERAN 
FILM ACTOR PASSES... 
Bombers Active in Vienna... 
FRENCH SEE WAR MENACE UN- 
ABATED . . . Woman Sen- 
tenced to Die on Gallows... 
NEGRO SLAIN BY MOB... 
Blast Renews Mine Warfare in Illinois 


Down 


lines 





line 














head- 


SURVEY PROJECT GIVES MANY 
WORK .. . Will Search Gobi 
Desert for Anti-Erosion Plants 
. - » PURE SILVER CLEANS 
THE WATER SUPPLY... 
lodine Dams Thyroid Gland toRemedy 
Goiter . . . HUMAN LIFE SPAN 
MAY BE INCREASED ... Oxygen 
Offers New Aviation Aid... 
WHOOPING COUGH CONQUEST 
NEAR .. . First Twin Chimpanzees 
Born... STUDY OF VIBRA- 
TIONS BOOSTS AIR SAFETY 
. . . Weather Experts Aided by 
’ Planes... CHEMICAL WARFARE 
USED TO CHECK CHINCH-BUGS 
. » « Giant Toad Kills Grubs, 
Saves Puerto Rico Sugar Crop 
ULTRA - VIOLET LAMP DOES 
MAGIC WORK FOR MUSEUMS 
. « » Diet Removes Lead in Poisoning 
Cases . . . ADVANCE IN X-RAY 
HELD HOPE FOR CANCER PA- 
TIENTS . . . Food Knowledge 
to Help Farmer ... STREAM- 
LINED TRAINS PLANNED FOR 
ELEVATEDS . . . Paraffin Bath Re- 
lieves Victims of Arthritis . . . SIDE- 
WHEEL AIRPLANES PREDICTED 




















Science News ls Gead News 


The headlines on the left were taken from general news stories in many leading newspapers. The headlines 
on the right were taken from science news stories in the same newspapers. 


Both columns are fair cross-sections. Not all general news is bad news—but most of it seems to be. Not 
all science news is good news—but most of it is. 


Riot, accident, rebellion, robbery, strike—a grim story of human suffering. 
Exploration, experiment, discovery, invention, cure—a brave story of human progress. 
You print every word of the grim story, Mr. Editor. Do you print all you would like to print of the brave? 


Science Service daily carries thrilling new chapters of the brave story of man’s never-ending 
struggle with, never-failing conquest of his many natural foes: 


1. Daily Mail Report, latest developments in all fields of science. 2. Telegraph Service, spot news. 3. Science Today, interpreting 
current news of science. 4. Feature Series, on scientific events of great popular interest. 5. Preparedness, complete science 
morgue. 6. Science Shorts, unusual scientific facts. 7. Stars of the Month, story and chart of ever-changing skies. 


For more information wire collect to: 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


Watson Davis, Director Washington, D. C. 


Science Service, the institution for the popularization of science, is a non-profit corporation with trustees nominated by the National Academy of Sciences, 
the,National Research Council, the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the E. W. Scripps Estate and the journalistic profession. 


Year by year, as Editor & Publisher reports through its next half-century (and more power to Editor & Publisher), you will 
find science playing a more important part in the newspaper pages of America. 
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port of Boston, the measures of the 
provincial government, and the conduct 
of the British soldiers, were the texts 
of the appeals of the patriot press. The 
number and the influence of the news- 
papers increased with the nearing of the 
memorable struggle. Every prominent 
American of that time was contributor 
or editor. Then as now, doubtless, the 
men who could edit the newspaper bet- 
ter than anybody else were numerous. 
As a matter of fact, the names of the 
revolutionary leaders, and of the news- 
papers which were mediums of the ad- 
vocacy of the American cause, are in- 
dissolubly connected. It is an honor- 
able relation. 

The press of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies was victimized by despotisms. 
Revolting, its freedom was won simul- 
taneously in Great Britain and in Amer- 
ica. Martyrdom ceased. The dragging 
of journausts through London streets, 
the cutting off of ears and the pillory- 
ing of offenders against tyrannical au- 
thority, as well as the burning of 
cbnoxious papers by the common hang- 
man in the colonies, had passed at the 
time the century of journalism I am 
considering, began. There have been 
spasmodic attempts to revive persecu- 
tions and suppressions; but all such en- 
deavors have failed. Precious liberty, 
once enjoyed, is nut readily surrendered. 

The Alien and Sedition laws in this 
land assailed the rightful prerogatives of 
the press; the laws went down in dis- 
honor; the press rose in higher glory 
and power. There was a mean, ser- 
vile and contemptible press in the slav- 
ery times; but there was also a free, 
manly, self-respecting press, devoted to 
humanity’s cause. The former has dis- 
appeared, while the latter survives in 
honor, dignity, and integrity. There 
was a Border Ruffian press, and also a 
Disunion and Rebel sympathizing press. 
The disloyal reactionary newspapers 
were swept away, with the cause of our 
national trouble; and that high-toned, 
honorable and clean newspapers are 
now in rule—able, consistent, influen- 
tial organs of public opinion, is a con- 
dition of the press of the land that as- 
sures the intelligence, decency and in- 
dependence of this people! A nation’s 
newspapers are indices of the people’s 
characteristics. They reveal the condi- 
tion of society, of political parties and 
policies, of literature, of arts and sci- 
ence, of religion and morality. The 
yewspaper files contain the best histor- 
ical record of a state. 

On the close of the American revo- 
lution, the country divided into two po- 
litical parties, with the newspapers as 
their exponents and champions; and this 
condition has continued 100 years, with 
an indefinite prospect. For half a cen- 
tury there was a party press, con- 
trolled by politicians—and its spirit and 
influence were purely partisan. The 
distinctive profession of journalism did 
not exist until this state was passed. 
The independence of the party press 
was sheer license; it was rabid and ran- 
corous, extreme, bitter and unjust. 
Thenceforward an educating process 
Was in operation, which has borne good 
fruit. The masses of the people learned 
to think and to act independently. The 
press moved onward and upward, to- 
ward the realization of the higher ideal. 

_Were we to trace in detail the history 
of the newspapers of our country, we 
should reproduce the history of parties, 
indeed of public affairs. Intense per- 
sonality marked the early journalism. 
Whenever two papers came in competi- 
tion in politics there was a war of edi- 
tors. This was bitterly personal, and 
oftentimes culminated in personal vio- 
lence. In those days no relations ex- 
isted that would tolerate such an associ- 
ation as yours, for social reunion and 
a season of rational pleasure; pistol 
meetings, cowhidi~gs, or bouts at fisti- 
cuffs were the antipodes of the social 
gatherings and pleasure trips of the 


tay associations of these later, better 
days. 





FIRST RUMBLE OF THE WORLD WAR 























The Alien and Sedition laws of 1798 
restricted the liberty of the press and 
of speech, and were sturdily opposed 
by the newspapers of that time. There 
began, in that agitation, the conflict be- 
tween the North and the South, which 
culminated in the war of the rebellion 
and ended in the surrender at Appom- 
attox. In all the controversy of the 
eventful 65 years, covering that period, 
the press was foremost and its influence 
prodigious in developing the issue. So 
also was it, in the reconstruction, paci- 
fication and reconciliation periods; and 
that there is a solidly reunited Union 
of States, is due very largely to the 
influence of the patriotic newspaper 
press. Newspaper men were first to 
cross the line of sectional division, and 
foremost to pledge fidelity to the re- 
stored Union. 

The first daily newspaper in the 
United States was the Advertiser, 
issued just 100 years ago, in Phila- 
delphia. Another Advertiser, also daily, 
was established in New York the next 
year. Later on the number of dailies 
multiplied, and wherever settlement of 
new country took place, the weekly 
newspaper was an early product. The 
newspaper has kept pace with the mi- 
grations of the people. When the 





—Bismarck Cartoon from Punch. 

“Dropping the Pilot,” Tenniel’s famous cartoon in London Punch in 1890, fully 

sensed the significance of the dismissal of Prince Bismarck as chancellor by the 

youthful German Emperor William II, whe had ascended the throne two 
years before. 


Pacific railroads were building, a print- 
ing press constantly kept pace with 
the work, a little ahead of the raiis 
and locomotive. Statistics of journal- 
ism would be out of place here. But 
note the numerical changes of a cen- 
tury. At the close of the Revolution 
there were 43 weekly and semi-weekly 
papers in this country. Their combined 
circulation was less than that of a 
great metropolitan daily now. Midway 
of the nineteenth century there were up- 
wards of 2,500 newspapers, with 5,000,- 
000 circulation. In 1880, the number 
had increased to 11,400, with an aggre- 
gate circulation of over 31,000,000. 
The American press has outstripned the 
press of all the world. 

Necessarily abridging this review of 
American newspaper history, I come tc 
a notable era in press experience. In 
1844-’5-’6, a great stride was taken. 
Extensive and expensive express sys- 
tems have been in operation. The 
pony express (1835) connected Wash- 
ington with New York in 20 hours, 
and Boston with New York in less 
than 12 hours. Newspaper enterprise 
spurred the government to a quicker 
mail service, as it has done several 
times since. The news schooners (1835- 
’4@) intercepted incoming ocean steam- 









ers’ arrival. Individual 


enterprise, 
vastly expensive, was finally merged in 
associated enterprise, and herein was the 
beginning of the now gigantic Associa- 
ted Press organization for news collect- 
ing and dissemination. 

Journalism here entered a transition 


state. Blanket sheets waned. Purely 
partisan papers began to yield to the 
spirit of independence. But progress 
was made slowly. There was a harsh 
crusade against the change. Much 
threatening, severe personal assault, 
even attempts at assassination, and libel] 
suits without end. The movement went 
on, nevertheless. Cheaper papers and 
more independent papers have become 
the rule, not the exception. I do not 
mean papers without convictions or con- 
science, or divested of party alliance, 
but papers of principle and opinion, 
with the courage to maintain them man- 
fully. Practical journalistic ability js 
the touchstone to success. Within this 
association are illustrations, wherein this 
ability, combined with energy and per- 
severance, has won notable success. 

Elements in the world of useful in- 
ventions have powerfully contributed to 
great results in journalism. The news- 
paper began its new growth with the 
stage coach, news-boat and pony ex- 
press; it made rapid progress with the 
steamboat and railroad; and it has 
moved on with astonishing strides with 
the steam press and the telegraph as its 
auxiliaries. Within the recollection of 
most of my hearers the advance in 
mechanical processes has been tremen- 
dous. The old time hand press made 
240 impressions an hour; then came the 
machine-roller, supplementing the hand 
balls; then the primitive Adams press, 
making 800 impressions an hour; as re- 
cently as 1845 the Adams press was 
adapted to hand or steam power; the 
Napier press was a step further; in 
1859 the Hoe cylinder press came into 
use, and a decade later its capacity 
was doubled, and later still, further 
multiplied; when also came into use 
Bullock, Taylor, Scott presses; and 
now there is the perfecting press in 
common use, printing 4, 8 or 12 pages 
at once—cutting, pasting, folding and 
counting the sheets, marvelous, almost 
sentient processes. 

In 1846-’7 the electric telegraph rein- 
forced the press service. The battles 
of the Mexican war first tested its 
capacity for distant news transmission. 
President Taylor’s inaugural (March, 
1849), was the first public document 
carried on the wires to the country. 
The echoes of conflict in our civil war, 
in all its broad extent, were reported to 
our minds and hearts before they fully 
died away on the fields of strife. So, 
too, the clash of arms in farthest parts 
of the old world, naval duels in the 
far Mediterranean and bloody conflicts 
on African Saharas, has resounded 
round the world on the day of the 
occurrence. Expeditions of scientific 
research in remotest parts, equatorial 
Africa or the north Polar region, are 
carried out by journalistic enterprise. 


Missing explorers are _ sought out, 
through like energy, in unmap 
quarters of the globe. The news of 


all the known world is gathered and 
disseminated with all the regularity of 
the sun’s daily march in the heavens. 
Such are the triumphs of modern jour- 
nalism and of journalistic enterprise, 
whose marvelous achievements are even 
now more widely unfolding. ; 
By bringing together the journalistic 
history of Great Britain, for the past 
century, and the journalistic history ot 
the United States, for the same period, 
there is encompassed the epoch of the 
greatest growth of the press in all es- 
sential respects—the extension of its 
facilities to the production of the true 
newspapcr, the enlistment of the highest 
ability and broadest culture in its con- 
duct, and the adaptation of remarkable 
means developed in the arts and sciences 
to its uses and purposes. We have, as 
the result, the journalism of today, sub- 
stantially the growth of one hundr 
years, a mighty enginery of force and 
effect, for the stimulation and promulga- 
tion of the thoughts and opinions 0 


(Continued on page 276) 
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Over 100 Years ago the ORIGINAL ROGERS began Newspaper Advertising 


The three Rogers brothers—William, Asa and Simeon—who later became famous as the producers of electro-silverplate, were 
sons of a farmer in Hartford and all of them born early in the 19th Century. 


They began to work and gain the 


practical experience of spoon-making in coin silver when quite young, William starting to 


learn the trade in 1820 and Asa probably not much later. They are recorded as being makers of silver spoons in partnership with 
others as early as 1825 in the case of William, and Asa in 1830. 





NEW WATCHES AND JEWELLERY 


CHURCH & ROGERS, 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED, 
OLD and Silver Watches ; Pearl and Dia- 
mond Jewellery, of the latest patterns ; a 
new assertment of Bracelets and Watch Trim- 
mings, of all kinds. Also, 
SHELL COMBS, 
the finest assortment we have ever had, and as 
low as they can be purchased in New-York. 
N.B. Silver Spoons constantly manufactur- 
ed and for sale, of the first quality. 
Watches repaired in the best manner. 
Cash for Gold and Silver. 
Last side Main-street, 
May 6, 1828. 





CONNECTICUT COURANT, MAY 20, 1828 





SILVER SPOONS. 
CHURCH & ROGERS, 


AVE a large and handsome lot of Silver 
Spoons, of the first quality, which they 
will sell wholesgle and retail. 


ALSO, 

SPECTACLES of most every description, at 
a reduced price. Spectacles repaired—glass put 
in to match, &c. &2. 

March 23. 0 





CONNECTICUT COURANT, APRIL 6, 1830 





SILVER SPOONS. 
AT WHOLESALE 
Cu § ROGERS have on hand and 
are constantly manufacturing Silver Spoons ofsn- 
vor quality and workmansbip, which they uffer fur to 
lers on tho m; »st favorable terms 
Martford, July 23. tiwis 





HARTFORD TIMES, JULY 30, 1832 





SILVER SPOONS, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
, ge subscriber has constantly on hand @ 
large assortment of 
Silver Spoons. Sugar Tongs, Cream and Satt 
Spoons, Forks, and Soup Ladies, 
made in the most modern style and of superior 
finish, warranted as pure as coin. ‘Those who 
wish Silver ware will do well to call and examy 
ine before they purchase elsewhere. 
WILLIAM ROGERS. 
Aug. 20 3m77 





CONNECTICUT COURANT, AUG. 22, 1836 





SILVER SPOONS AT WHOLESALE. 

HE subscriber manufacturcs Silver Spoons to 

order, for those who deal in the article, at short 
notice and at the lowest prices. Dealers will find it 
for their interost to call at the factory and be supplied 
at the manufacturer's price. All coders promptly cz. 
ocuted. 

Factory in rear of the Post Offico—Store, No. 4 
State stroct, where please call or direct orders. 
WILLIAM ROGERS. 


Avgust 9 6d 13038 





HARTFORD COURANT, AUG. 11, 1838 





SILVER PLATED CAKE BASKETS, 
ASTORS, Tea Sets, Candle Sticks, Snuffers and 
Trays, Britannia Coffee and Tea Pots and Urns, Tea 

Trays. Ivory Handle Knives and Forks. Also, Kaives with- 
out Forks. Forks, Knives, Spoons, Ladies, 4¢ plated on the 
finest quality of German Silver, in the most thorough manner 
and warranted togive satisiaction. ‘These we plate ourselves 
and know whereof we affirm The above with many other 
ae which every family want, we are now prepared to 
ursish at prices which we think canoot failto . 

WM ROGERS & CO., No. 4 State st. 

march 30 d 89 


William was a progressive manufacturer and distributor at both whole- 
sale and retail at the start—Asa seemingly devoting most of his time to 
manufacturing and selling his product to dealers. 


Even while William Rogers was a partner with Church, their advertise- 
ments appeared frequently in three of the Hartford Newspapers—the 
Connecticut Courant, the Hartford Times and the Patriot and Democrat. 


William was not only interested in manufacturing but was very much 
in evidence as a distributor. As soon as he had separated from Church 
and was in business for himself in 1836, his advertisements appeared in 
the three Hartford papers nearly every week and oftentimes three and 
four separate announcements in an issue. 


In the Thirties and Forties the comparison of space used by William 
Rogers with other jewelers and silversmiths showed that he was using 
almost as much as all others combined. In the years that followed he 
not alone used the weekly issues but the dailies when started, the Hartford 
Courant in 1837 and the Hartford Times in 1841. 


An indication as to some of the advertising that was being done at that 
time by William and Asa is here shown—somewhat reduced. This pub- 
licity continued up through the years when coin silver was most in evidence, 
but by 1844 both Asa and William were experimenting with the new 
process of electro-silverplate. 


At first most of it was carried on in a little factory in which Asa and 
William were stockholders or interested financially, in Granby, Conn., run 
under the name of the Cowles Mfg. Co., Asa Rogers, Secretary. 


With success crowning their efforts late in 1846 some of the work was 
carried on in the basement of Wm. Rogers & Co. store in Hartford and in 
1847 the two brothers, William and Asa, as well as Simeon, the younger 
brother, commenced the production of electro-silverplated spoons carrying 
the name of “Rogers Brothers.” 


In 1847 the quality of this new ware was recognized as will be seen by 
the fact that they received a diploma in October from an exhibit made 
at the Hartford County Agricultural Society. 


From that time and through the years that followed the demand for 
this new silverware, electro-plated, grew rapidly and the fame of “Rogers 
Goods” was the result of their care and experience. 


The three Rogers Brothers at one time or another were associated with 
or partners in concerns making silverplated goods carrying the trademarks 
shown below. In 1862 all three brothers were working with the Meriden 
Britannia Co. at Meriden and the trademark used by that |company, mutu- 
ally agreed to and decided upon by the Rogers brothers and Meriden 
Britannia Co., was “1847 Rogers Bros.”, 1847 indicating the year Rogers 
brothers first produced silverplate. This brand of silverplate has since been 
continuously advertised. 


In 1898 the Meriden Britannia Co. (successor to Rogers Brothers) and 
a dozen or more other silverware manufacturers were merged (or brought 
together) by the International Silver Company, and this Company is still 
producing the 1847 Rogers Bros. silverplate in spoons, forks and knives as 
well as all of the other brands with which the original Rogers brothers 
at any time were connected. 





1847 ROGERS BROS. 


WM. ROGERS & SON % ROGERS ¢ 
WM. ROGERS MFG. CO. 


* ROGERS & BRO. 
1865 WM. ROGERS MFG. CO. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


SUCCESSOR TO THE ORIGINAL ROGERS COMPANIES 


The mark of the International Silver Co. (]§{S} —an absolute guarantee of quality 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 





NOTICE. 
A Co-Partnership has been formed between 


the subscribers, under the firin of 


ROGERS & COLE, 
For ihe Manutactare of 
SILVER SPOONS. 

They respectfully wform the public that they havo to- 
ented thomeelves in New-Britivs, where Northern and 
Southern Merchants and Peddl-rs who deal io the ar 

ticle can be supplied on as favorable terms as can be 
fourd in the state or elsewhere. 

The work will be warranted in quality in- 
ferior to none — All orders woul be thankfully received 
and promptly executed, 

ASA ROGERS, Jr. 
JOUN A COLE. 
lin, New Britain Society, 
st Aug. 16, 1830 . : *3weowl3 





HARTFORD TIMES, AUG. 23, 1830 





DISSOLUTIGN. 
HE Co-Partnership herctofure existing 
under the firm of 
ROGERS ¢ COLE, 
is this day dissolved Ly mutual consent 
aSA ROGERS, Jr. 
JOUN A. COLE. 
New-Britain, May 4, 1832. 
The manufacture of SILVER SPOONS will be cap. 
tinued at the old stand =y .4. Rogers, Jum. & Co. 
ders exeeutcd at short notice. 
ASA ROGERS, Jum. 
WILLIAM ROGERS, 
Jane 4. 4wh 





HARTFORD TIMES, JUNE 4, 1832 





SILVER SPOONS. 
VANE subscriber would respectiully inform ~ 
his customers and dealers in Silver-ware general- 
ly, that ine hes established his Silver Spoon Manufacto- 
ry in Hartford, and 13 now prepared wo execute orders 
in his line, at short notice—Dealers in Silver ware, whe 
will favor him with their patronage, may depend on hav- 
ing their orders executed, in the most modern, and fash- 
jonable sule, of the best quatity and on as favorable 
terms as can be obtained in the United States. 
A. ROGERS, Jr. 
N. B. Theshop in the rear of the Post Office. 
May 24. i7w9 





HARTFORD TIMES, JUNE 9, 1834 





IL. VER &POONS—The subscriber has returned to 
S Hartford, and resumed his former business, and io now 
ready to receive orders for Silver Spomms, Forks, Butter 
Knives, &e. which he will execute with his usual prompt 
ness and fidelity, at wholesale only. In consequence of 
some imp inthe fi i of Spoons, he is pre- 

ared to offer a better finished article at a less price than 
| aed Dealers in Silver Ware are respectfully invited 
to call or send their orders to the Factory, No. 12 Trumbull 
street. corner of Pearl. A. ROGERS, Jn 
mar 20 Swit 








HARTFORD COURANT, MARCH 30, 1841 














HARTFORD COURANT, APRIL 3, 1847 








THE SAME 
ROGERS BROTHERS 
their 


with two decades 


name. 


ment in the 





of spoon 
making experience, in 1847 produced 
silverplated spoons stamped with their 
That the merit of the new 
product was recognized immediately 
was shown by the announce- 
Connecticut 


Courant, Hartford, October 30, 1847. 
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"ELST OF PREMIUMS. 
‘Awarded by the Hartford County Agricultural Socie- ‘ 


ty, Oct. 15th. 1847. 
pom HARDWARE, JEWELRY, &c. 
. DipLemas-were awarded to the following : 


‘p Brewster & Ingram, best gothic clocks. . : 
'|-Thomas Mosserop, Hartford, best pr. wood sol’d boots 











-| Humphrey & Co. Unionville, best iron spoons. 4 


Thomas Mosecrop'  do- 
E. E. Mattbewson, — do. 


oT Brothers,... do 
‘Gilbert & Cowles. do 
"43W oodbrid 


weather strip for doors. 
- ‘best silver plated ware. 
“ ‘best cooking stove. 
ERmbes & Co. do best door latches. : 


= at--- 


4 
best shoe las:s: x 


a= 



















ELECTRO-PLATING, 

ROGERS BROLHERS would respectiuily cabl the at- 
tention of the public to their superior SILVER PLATED 
GQUODS consisting of Castors. ‘tea Sets, Soup Ladies 
threaded and plain Forks, and Spoons; Plated on steel 
Knives aod Forks, &c All goods siamped with our name 
are wWananted heavy plate aud will give entire satisfac- 
«lon 

By our extensive errang and long e | in 
this mode of plating, We are preparec to ex. cute orders 
in pieting, tu all its various branches, at short aotice, and 
sn the best manner 

Ali goods for plating left at No. 4 State st, or at oar 
Factory, No. 36 Pearist will recelve prompt attention, 
apc be finished ina taitbiul n auner, and warrented. We 
plate on every kendo metal with perrect ease. Articles 
ot ail kinds which have been pleted, and have become 
impaired by use, 1¢-plated in @ uureble manner end atthe 
lowest prices ROVERS BROTHERS 

janet 473 











HARTFORD TIMES, JAN. 13, 1849 








THIS AWARD 
WAS ONLY THE FIRST 


of a long succession of medals and 
diplomas in recognition of the value 


shee Taney vonees best cao post. and superiority of Original Rogers 
‘Wells avenport, Newington, chisels and hammers. : : c 77 oe 
George S. Lincoln, Hartford, best iron pocrsteere ” Silverplate. In 1853 at the “Crys- 


tal Palace’ in New York the first 
this 
country, they received a bronze 
medal for their exhibit of silverplate. 


National Exposition in 
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A CENTURY OF JOURNALISM 
1784-1884 


(Continued from page 
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men, with the transmission to the people 
of the intelligence of the whole globe, 
and the recording day by day of the 
world’s history; for the exerting of a 
prodigious influence upon the affairs of 
nation and of individuals; and for the 
educating of the masses of the inhabi- 
tants of civilized countries, to whom the 
newspaper has become the guide and 
text-book in the affairs of daily life, and 
an absolute necessity. 

The historian Lecky, in his “England 
in the 18th Century,” declares “the 
growth of the press as a great power in 
English politics as perhaps the most 
momentous of all events of the period.” 
“It is not too much to add,” he says, 
“that it has modified the political life 
as profoundly as steam in the present 
century has altered economical condi- 
tions. Of all the instruments which 
human wisdom has devised,” this aged 
writer declares, “a free press is the most 
efficacious in putting an end to jobs, 
abuses, political malversation and cor- 
ruption. It has strengthened immeas- 
urably the spirit and resources of liberty, 
and has made dangers which once ap- 
peared very imminent, wholly chimer- 
ical.” “It is the most efficacious of all 
means of political education.” “It raises 
enormously the average of political in- 
formation, intelligence and capacity.” 
Such testimony is of the highest value, 
and unimpeachable. 

McMasters, in “History of the People 
of the United States,” discussing “the 
state of America in 1784,” describes the 
newspaper of that time—just 100 years 
ago. At the close of the war of the 
revolution the dearth of news was great. 
There were few newspapers, and such 
as they were, had small circulations. 
The papers, like the contents, were poor 
and mean. They were issued weekly or 
semi-weekly. Nothing in the nature of 
an editorial page existed. The nearest 
approach to the leading article was an 
appeal to delinquent subscribers to pay 
up, if not in money, in quarters of 
wheat, in pounds of cheese, or in the 
flesh of hogs. The thin pages were 
filled with advertisements illustrated 
with cuts of runaway slaves, or stray 
horses or mules. The only variety was 
an occasional letter, a clipping of for- 
eign intelligence, and the customary 
poet’s corner, interspersed with treatises 
on geography and morals. The old-time 
newspaper was altogether a dreary 
affair. In light reading, “Robertson’s 
History of America,” three years in 
publication ; a “History of the American 
Revolution,” “Cook’s Voyage Around 
the World,” each a year or more in 
serial publication, were leading features. 
Nothing like the news paragraph or the 
editorial paragraph, uttering very much 
in very few lines, such as enliven the 
public journals of these days, was then 
known. 

There were no railroads or steam- 
boats, no telegraphs or telephones, no 
steam or perfecting presses, or other 
appliances of quick news gathering or 
rapid printing, available in those times 
—‘“good times” as they are called, but 
sadly lacking in the methods and facili- 
ties now deemed indispensable to the 
comforts and necessaries of life. Those 
old times were slow times. But in the 
records of their history, we have data 
by which to note the progress since 
made. What is true of the marvelous 
mechanical inventions that have served 
to annihilate space and abridge time, 
rendering possible the modern news- 
paper, it is true also of the appliances 
in nearly all other fields of activity and 
achievement. The progress made within 
the lifetime of the youngest of my jour- 
nalistic auditors, is little less than mar- 
velous. What has been achieved within 
the ken of the man of fifty years, em- 
braces the best and most serviceable of 
the methods and means of journalism. 
The art of printing in some form may 
be 1,000 years old; but the art of news- 





paper making is peculiar to this time 
and generation. We are privileged to 
participate in this wonderful consum- 
mation, to bear a modest part therein, 
and to enjoy the inestimable advantages 
of it. What the future of journalism 
may be, I shall not be so rash as to 
attempt to predict. 

There is in these times a clearer and 
more wholesome manner of journalism 


than ever before existed. This great 
educating and elevating power has 
gathered decency and honesty with its 


growth. The rancor and ha- 
tred and vituperation that dis- 
figured the newspapers of the 
recent past, have been dis- 
carded, and a higher, healthier = 
tone and style have taken their ; G7 
places. All this is evidence of y 
the progress made by our pro- 4 
fession, and not less of the * 
progress made by our con- ~ 
stituencies. There is doubt- * 
less room for improvement, ~ 
and unfortunately there are © 
exceptions to the general rule ~ 
of cleanness anddecency. Who- > 
ever, possessing the true jour- 
nalistic instincts, reads the record of the 
past century of journalism, will rejoice 
in the majestic strides taken in that 
period, and in the light of the contrast 
of the journalism of today with that of 
100 years ago, will set his own standard 
of possible attainment higher than ever 
before. 

In this age and generation, men are 
more nearly on a level of equality, not 
merely under our laws and institutions, 
but in respect to intelligence, standing 
and influence than ever before in the 
world’s history. Why is this? I be- 
lieve that it is a result due to the 
printing press, more largely than to any 
other force in society. 

The idea was broached by De Tec- 
queville, who, many years ago, said that 
newspapers became necessary in pro- 
portion as men became more equal in- 
dividuals. He asserted that to suppose 
that newspapers only served to protect 
freedom would be to diminish their 
importance; but their great office was to 
maintain civilization. 

Half a century later we find the press 
itself the chief promoter of the equality 
of mankind; doing much more in this 
direction than the pulpit, or the schools 
even. Hence, in this land, with a free, 
untrammeled press, we see men more 
nearly on an absolute equality than ever 
before. There are fewer who tower 
above their fellows; the masses of the 
people are nearer the plane of the law- 
giver and the executive. It is a con- 
dition that was not foreseen by phil- 
osopher or prophet. Silently, but surely, 
the grandly elevating, ennobling influ- 
ence of the free press has been ex- 
erted upon mankind and the world’s 
destiny. 

Recently, President White of Cornell 
University acknowledged that the press 
had been of inestimable service to col- 
lege life, by eliminating from it the 
casuistries, the follies arid the out- 
rageous absurdities that had marred it 
—scorching and shriveling them out of 
existence. 

“The newspaper,” said Wendell 
Phillips, in an outburst of eloquence, 
“is parent, school, college, pulpit, teach- 
er, example, counsellor—all in one. 
Every drop of our blood is colored with 
it. Let me make the newspaper,” he 
added, “and I care not who makes the 
religion or the laws.” 

The first Napoleon declared “four 
newspapers to be more dreaded than 
100,000 bayonets ;” and the great chan- 
cellor Bismarck, with all the power of 
the German Empire at his beck, invited 
the press “to touch the chord of a public 
policy.” 

Thomas Jefferson, in the infancy of 
the Republic, declared that he “would 
rather live in a country with news- 
papers, and without government, than in 
a country with a government and with- 
out newspapers.” 

After the siege of Paris, there strug- 
gled to the front in a crowd of famished 
people released from imprisonment, a 
true disciple of the progress of the 
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times, a man whose first want was a 
newspaper, declaring that he had heard 
nothing from the outside world for 
many days. 

Thomas Carlisle apastraphized the 
greatness of journalism, and asked :— 
“Is not every able editor a ruler of the 
world, being a persuader of it?” 

Bishop Coxe declared it to be “the 
grand fact of the hour, that popular 
sentiment has been corrected by the 
press up to the point of spurning party 
trammels and voting on_ principle.” 

_ How well, indeed, do we know 
sy" this fact, who have seen the 
emancipation of the people. 
> Lamartine predicted in 1831 
that “thought will be spread 
= abroad with the rapidity of 
= light,” through the agency of 
- the newspaper, before the 
= close of the century. And 
the prediction has had veri- 
~ table fulfillment within the 
years of men who read the 
- prophecy at its utterance. 

Archbishop Hughes’s trib- 
ute was: “Ever enlightening, 
always confirming grand 
ever baptizing infant peoples, 


truths, 
and always new.” 

And now, friends, that we have passed 
in brief review the history of journalism 
in the century of its greatest growth 
and grandest development, and seen that 


the freedom of the press and the 
liberty of the people have risen together, 
may we not accept as a truism the 
assertion of the historian, David Hume: 
“The liberties of the press and the 
liberties of the people must stand or 
fall together.” 

Herein is indication of our office and 
our duty. May we, each and all, use 
the influence that is ours, in a free, in- 
dependent press, well ana wisely; and 
do our part in maintaining the dignity, 
integrity and strength of the newspaper 
--the champion of free opinion, the ad- 
vocate and defender of popular rights, 
the educator of the people. 


4 LIVESTOCK DAILIES 
SERVE FARM FIELD 


Unusual Papers Cater to Interests of 
“Business Farmers’’—Published 
in Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Louis 


Unique in the newspaper field are the 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies, publications 
of the livestock industry. Under this 
trade name, four daily newspapers, Chi- 
cago Daily Drovers Journal, Kansas 
City Daily Drovers Telegram, Omaha 
Daily Journal-Stockman, and St. Louis 
Daily Live Stock Reporter, are circu- 
lated entirely among farmers. 

The papers are old, having been estab- 
lished from 50 to 60 years ago. It is 
only in recent years, however, under 
the direction of Ward A. Neff, pub- 
lisher, that they have undergone their 
development as “business papers for 
business farmers.” Mr. Neff acquired 
the papers upon the death of his father, 
the late Jay N. Neff, of Kansas City, 

The service of each of these papers is 
three-fold, including complete market 
news reports, giving daily quotations on 
everything farmers produce; complete, 
condensed news, both agricultural and 
general; and a variety of features suited 
to farm interests. In connection with 
the latter, for instance, the papers pro- 
vide their own cartoon and comic strip 
features, both with a farm flavor. 

Each paper circulates, in the main, 
ir a territory within an over-night train 
ride from its point of circulation. The 
idea behind the editorial content of these 
papers is not far removed from that 
of a journal of commerce for business 
men. 

“What many people do not realize,” 
explained Mr. Neff in talking with Enr- 
Tor & PuBLIsHER, “is that thousands 
of livestock farmers are large operators, 
even judging by city standards. Such 
farm businesses with an annuai turnover 
from $50,000 to $100,000 are not un- 
usual, ~ 
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We, too, are proud of our record of a decade of 
service to daily newspapers in furnishing them 
with a Cooking School service that has produced 
maximum results in reader good-will, additional 
local advertising and additional national adver- 








We Conduct More Cooking Schools for Daily 
Newspapers Than Any Other Organization— 
There Must Be A Reason. 
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MORSE MAN’S RESOURCEFULNESS WON 
‘SCOOP’ ON CRONJE VICTORY 





Harry Davy of Victoria Colonist Conducted Continent-Wide 
Search on The Wires to Find Man Who Had Story—City 
Editor Gibbons Held Forms Open and Handled 
Hard Won Story 





O “scoop the world” is a dream 
which every newspaperman cherishes 
but seldom achieves. This distinction 
however fell to Harry Davy, former 
Canadian press operator, now retired 
in Victoria, B. C., and Charles Gib- 
bons, former city editor of the Victoria 
Colonist, who died a few years ago, who 
were employed in the Colonist office 
during the Boer War. The occasion 
was the capture of Cronje by British 
troops, the victory being celebrated in 
Victoria even before the British war 
office knew of its troops’ success. 

The story of how this great news 
scoop was obtained is one that tells of 
a continent-wide chase among telegraph 
operators which demonstrates the ro- 
mance and intrigue associated with 
newspaper work even when those work- 
ing on the story are not on the scene. 
To newspapermen it also demonstrates 
the loyalty of a man to his paper and 
the ingenuity of a telegraph operator. 

It was 1:30 o’clock in the morning. 
Things had been sauntering along in 
routine style in the Colonist editorial 
office and Harry Davy had received 
his “thirty” from the Vancouver wire 
office and started home. Bicycle was 
his means of transportation. 

Harry had just arrived home when 
he was reached by Charlie Gibbons, all 
out of breath, who had pedalled after 
him. 

“Are you sure you've got nothing 
more on the war?” was Charlie’s query. 

“You got all there was” came the 
reply. 

Charlie however, was not satisfied and 
persuaded the operator to return to the 
office to follow up a tip which he had. 

With the prospects of a good story 
in sight, Harry returned with him im- 
mediately. On the way back the city 
editor told of the tip he had received. 
Frank Bowness, now in Winnipeg, 
Man., who was an operator for the 
Western Union in his early days, had 
accidentally forgotten to turn off the 
switch of his machine before he left 
the office. He remembered about it 
later and on returning to the office to 
Switch it off he bumped against the 
telegraph key, giving a flicker in the 
Seattle office. 

“Have you heard about Cronje being 
captured or anything else” buzzed the 
Morse wire as the Seattle operator 
started sending. Bowness promised to 
check up with the Colonist. They had 
nothing but the tip which interested 
Gibbons who went down to the West- 
ern Union office. Their luck was out 
however, whereupon Gibbons set out to 
find Davy. 

With these details available Davy 
then began his search which was to end 
in New York. James Field, the Van- 
couver operator was the first to be 
queried about the tip. He had nothing. 

“Plug me through to Montreal” said 
Harry. 

The connection was made. “That 
you Charlie?” asked Davy, remember- 
ing a former colleague, Charlie Doyle, 
who was operating at Montreal. “Have 
you had anything late on Cronje sur- 
rendering ?” 

Charlie had heard nothing. He tele- 
phoned the Montreal Gazette office. 
There was nothing there. It looked 
as though the tip had been a rumor. 

Then to Harry came the inspiration 
that got the story. “Put me through 
to Canso, will you Charlie?” he re- 
quested. 

Soon he was speaking with William 
Walton in Canso, Nova Scotia. “That 
you Billy? this is Harry Davy.” 

“Well, where have you been all these 
years. How are——” 

“Cut that stuff Billy, we’re on a 
story” came Harry’s interruption. 
“Have you got anything in the cables 
on Cronje’s surrender ?” 


“Not for publication but you might 
get something from a fellow named 
Murray in New York” said Walton. 

That wasn’t much of a lead for Harry. 
It was getting near 2 a. m. and instruc- 
tions had been given to prepare the lead 
pots for a make-over. The story had 
to come soon if at all. 

Signalling Montreal 
asked for Gussie Morris 
Morris had served his apprenticeship 
under Davy in the C. P. R. office. 

“N. Y., N. Y., V. 1.” sped across 
the wires as Harry terminated with his 
own Vancouver Island call letters. 


again Harry 
in New York. 


1934 


The response came. Harry got his 
man. Then “Do you know anybody 
named Murray in New York who might 
have the story, Gussie?” he asked. 

“The guy you want is on the second 
floor in this building, stand by and I'll 
ask him” came back the welcome reply 
which Harry and Charlie Gibbons had 
waited for with bated breath. 

“Think we'll make it Harry?” asked 
Charlie as they waited for Gussie’s re- 
ply. 

“Sure enough” replied Harry “did 
you ever see such darned good luck. 
We're right in the same building where 
this guy Murray is.” 

Then the break came. Murray had 
the story and the Colonist bought 1,500 
words which Harry took faster than he 
had ever worked a Morse wire before. 

With the story on the way, Gibbons 
phoned the mayor of the city to tell 
him of the victory and immediately 
church bells were ordered rung and 
bonfires began to spring up in all parts 


of the city. And while these fires were 
being kindled and the celebration was 
reaching its pitch, British War Office 
officials gazed with amazement at a 
telegram of congratulations from Vic. 
toria’s mayor, for they had not re. 
ceived advices concerning the event. 
Then they started their search of 
cables for confirmation. 

Meanwhile in Victoria the opposition 
paper had posted a bulletin announcing 
no confirmation of the report and the 
anxious hours for Charlie and Harry 


began. From 4 until 10 o'clock in the 
morning their nerves were on edge, 
Then came the confirmation _ they 


wanted. 

The Murray referred to was one of 
three brothers operating a news syn- 
dicate between London, South Africa 
and New York who trained themselves 
for the work and sold their cables to 
papers on the continent. 
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closes over them at one and the same time. 

They bore their wearing sickness with 
patience and composire, and breathed their 
last in hope and resignation. 


That same lushness of style carried 
on into the 1870’s when the Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph reported on the wed- 
ding of Mrs. Ella Fairbanks (mother 
of Douglas Fairbanks) and Major Edw. 
A. Wilcox: 

The nuptials of Major Edward A. Wilcox, 
the cotton expert so well known ‘‘on change”’, 
with the beautiful Mrs. Ella Fairbanks, of 
New Orleans, were consummated at the resi- 
dence of the sister of the groom in Vineville 
yesterday morning, as published, by Father 
Gaboury. : 

. Bachelor Wilcox had tested for a good long 
time all the pleasures, vicissitudes, and horrors 
of single blessedness and came to the conclu- 
sion that it is not good for men to be alone. 

Still in the very prime and vigor of man- 
hood, while revolting (sic) this sage maxim 
in his mind, the bright fairy who has made 
him supremely happy, crossed his pathway. 
Transfixed, enthralled and completely subdued, 
the stout man of business forgot cotton bags 
and everything else and became her devoted 
slave. 

Fortune smiled upon him and his earnest 
and manly wooing was crowned with success. 
Only one regret we are sure will dim the 
rosy future of the major and it is that he 
had not learned wisdom a little sooner. We 
wish the happy couple long years of unbroken 
connubial felicity. 

The forerunners of what we now cal} 
features are also to be found in the 
old papers in Epiror & PusLisHER’s 
museum. In fact there is one weekly, 
given chiefly to entertaining material, 
which called itself the Museum, using 
as a kind of slogan “With sweetest 

ety” : 
flowers enrich’d, from various gardens 
cull’d with care.” 


Its page one piece on June 14, 1800, 
was a romance, “Edric of the Forest.” 
Sentimental short stories, tales and 
clipped oddities filled its columns—those 
not taken up with a prosperous-looking 
supply of ads. One ad gives a glimpse 
of the state of the theater in New York 
City at that time: 

This evening will be presented, the comedy, 
of A Cure for the Heart-Ach to which will 
be added, the Farce of, The Lock and Key. 
The doors will be opened at a quarter past 5 
and the curtain drawn up precisely at a 
quarter past 6. 

The human interest story came from 
some distant place and dealt with 
anonymous characters, as in this story 
used by the Macon Telegraph in its 
first issue on Nov. 1, 1826: 

A young man while quietly reposing in the 
arms of Somnus was suddenly roused by a 
clapping against his window; and a moment 
later a plump full-grown partridge burst 
through the viewless barrier that opposed his 
progress, 

His fright at having the bird land 
on his chest, the portents of such an 
occurrence if the window were un- 
broken, his joy at discovering that the 
bird came through the glass in per- 
fectly natural manner, go on to fill 
three-quarters of a column. The un- 
named young man had been reposing 
in a New England village, but he was 
supposed to interest the readers in 
Macon, Ga. 

A column on ladies’ dress and one on 
the depth of the ocean stand side by 
side in the Hampshire Gazette of March 
31, 1830. The death of an Indian prin- 
cess in upper Canada (an unnamed 
Indian princess) and a “select tale” 
titled “The Maniac’s Partner at the 
Ball” dominate page one of the Boston 
Times for Jan. 5, 1838. 

When other features ran short for 
the editor of the New York American 
in September, 1843, he reprinted in type 
that demanded spectacles, part of a Phi 
Beta Kappa address given at Harvard 
University on “The Relation of the 
Poet to the Age.” 

For such a feature the editor must 
write an introduction; this one stressed 
his gratification at receiving this mas- 
terly work and his gratification again 
and instructions on reading it: 

We took it up with expectations highly 
raised and laid it down—rare indeed is such 
an occurrence—with anticipation more than 
realized. We would desire to lay before our 
readers the whole of this earnestly written 


and beautifully conceived address, but our 
limited space...... 
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He did, however, 
have three columns 
that he could spare 
to this lively fea- 
ture. 

A typical list of 
feature headlines is 
this one: What an 
Apprentice May 
Become, The 
Wonders of Mes- 
merism, Italian 
Women vs. Tight 
Lacing, Keep Mov- 
ing (a platitudinous 
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was the possessor 


of “philosophical 
apparatus” as an 
extra lure. 


James D. Lester, 
of Atlanta, turned 
to advertising in 
1851 when his 
wife’s select board- 
ing house needed 
recruits : 

Mrs. Lester 
again opened her 
Boarding House for 
the reception of young 
ladies who may be de- 


has 


sermonette), and arate cad gnere 
T ’ ie education ae 
Napoleon's Court- the direction of Prof. 
ship (a full col- Darby. Great atten- 
umn). These, plus tion will be paid to 
Ci f, ek- the genera eport- 
a Semen Se buck ment of all young 
wheat cakes in pe ga ge 
verse and a first- her charge. Mrs. 
person story of a Lester’s long experi- 
" call success in 
wolf chase without a “Boarding 
any kind of identi- House she flatters her- 
fication for the Thi | i th 989 ad » ene 
Ti Alle > nis OW! and the cut on pa 2 are known to re 
writer, filled the } me pase  cmenenry for. ber 
first page of a from the decorations of the old New ; Tasses 
. ears : om ne “ ld to say more. 
small paper in the York Herald Building in_ Hera D. Lester, Senr. 
1840's. Square. They were donated to the The opinions of 
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traits of Washing- 
ton, the extreme 
poverty of “Bonepart’s” youth, and an 
article on death from the New Cyclo- 
paedia are part of the feature menu 
offered in the Atlanta Southern Con- 
federacy of April 20, 1860. Also in the 
same issue a story titled “A Young 
Lady Going to Bed—a romantic picture 
by some author” called for this editorial 
remark: 

We don’t approve of this description, and 
feel safe is saying that the young lady at 
least takes off her shoes and stockings. 

“The Matrimonial Market” headed a 
piece of humorous writing which listed 
“heiresses as scarce and firm,” “school 
marms and governesses ,abundant,” 
“poetesses at a discount,” and “editors 
not active, their sedentary habits and 
late hours rendering them dull.” 

Almost all visitors to a museum of 
old newspapers find the advertisements 
far more interesting than the news. 
From early Colonial days there were 
houses to let, farms to sell, pocketbooks 
lost, apprentices wanted or run away, 
slaves run away, and public notices. 
These continued and were added to. In 
1802 there are ads for rum and some 
for beer. Book advertising in that year 
may be suggested by: 

Just from the press—‘“Proofs of the Real 
Existence and Dangerous Tendency of 


Illuminism.” 

Rewards for deserters from the army 
tell their own story in 1814. So do the 
ads that state: “So that anyone may 
cure themselves with secrecy.” The 
patent medicine ads were on their way 
by that date. They and those of a part 
of the medical profession are a story in 
themselves, but not one for a magazine 
that wants to go through the United 
States mails today. 

In 1814 alongside the ads for slaves 
to buy, to sell, or runaway, was one 
in a Washington, D. C., paper calling 
for the services of a “lady to teach 
the ornamental branches of female edu- 
cation.” They included painting and 
fancy work and it was also desirable 
that she know English grammar, some- 
thing about arithmetic and geography, 
and “have manners that will inspire 
respect.” 

In 1827 New York advertisers were 
asking for hops and cherries, the later 
coming from a cordial distillery. Next 
to the latter ad was one from a young 
university graduate wanting a job in an 
academy or as an instructor. There was 
little effort in most papers to classify 
the ads and one about an obnoxious 
disease might be next that of Mrs. 
So-and-So’s Select Dancing School. Or 
tossed into one page are ads for books 
and music, threshing machines, cooking 
stoves, tombstones, and a select school. 

A select school in 1846 taught Eng- 
lish and languages with occasional lec- 
tures on natural science. The English 
cost from $2 to $5 for a 12-week term, 
depending upon whether it was “com- 
mon” or advanced. The ad of one such 
school for young ladies added that it 


late James Melvin Lee. 


collection by the the New York 
press—31 of them 
—were cited in 
1851 by the seller of sewing machines in 
San Francisco. The New Yorker ot 
that time said: “We cannot tire in its 
praise.” 

“Panic, Panic, Panic,” screamed a 
New England paper in 1864 by way of 
a milliner’s ad: 

The panic still rages; our bonnet ribbons 
have got the panic; our felt hats have got the 
panic; our flowers and feathers have got the 
panic. 

Next to this was a column devoted to 
Cherokee medicines. 

The New York Tribune in 1863 gave 
away strawberry plants with subscrip- 
tions. Papers offering this combina- 
tion of Tribune and $1.50 worth of 
berry plants free carried ads telling of 
the virtues of the berries, twelve lines 
of type to the inch, three-fourths of a 


column in length. The virtues ot the 
Tribune were too well known where ti 
ads circulated in the northern me 
west to be mentioned. 

Ads in war years show the trend of 
events: One issue of the Atlanta Daily 
Intelligencer in 1863 asked tor homes fo, 
refugees, told conscripts where to meet 
for examination, gave the drill notice of 
the Silver Grays, and asked wives and 
widows of soldiers to register if they 
wished to be included in the next dis- 
tribution of salt. 

The same issue carried two recipes, 
one for a transparent pudding taking 
12 eggs, sugar, pastry, preserves, ane 
the other for a cake whose list of in- 
gredients began: One pound butter, 
one pound cream, one pound sugar. 

A word appearing quite trequently in 
advertising in the 1800's was elegant; 
it was variously applied, and “elegant 
teeth” will do for an example. The 
editorial column many times carried a 
puff for an advertiser—frankly and 
openly. 

When market reports began to ap- 
pear in the papers one had still another 
way of glimpsing living conditions. But- 
ter in San Francisco in 1859 cost 62 
cents a pound, while canvas-back ducks 
were $1.50 a pair and venison 25 cents 
a pound. San Francisco at that time 
had a Jenny Lind bakery which adver- 
tised ornamental cakes and _ ices for 
weddings and parties. Sheet music was 
for sale and in 1854 a store offered 
“$80,000 worth of carpets at 20 per cent 
less.” 

Not often is the date of the publica- 
tion of a newspaper in question, but one 
in Eprror & PUBLISHER’S museum leaves 
the reader in doubt. The front page 
of the Golden Era of San Francisco 
says simply “January” in the date line. 
In the flag the paper is dated Dec. 25, 
1854. From the Christmas ads it seems 
quite likely that the paper was printed 
some time previous to Dec. 25. The 
paper urges that its readers send a spe- 


(Continued on page 282) 
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John Wanamaker’s Contribution to Business, Advertising 


and Mass Publishing through 50 Years from 1870 to 1920 


By JOSEPH H. APPEL 
Associated for 34 years with the John Wanamaker Stores, New York 
and Philadelphia in Merchandising and Advertising 


N his book on advertising,* Frank 

Presbrey, dean of American adver- 
tising agents, makes this significant 
statement : 

“In the Wanamaker store in Phila- 
delphia originated large-scale adver- 
tising, the advertising that went into 
pages and large expenditures, pro- 
duced a huge volume of business and 
demonstrated for the directors’ table 
of American business that advertis- 
ing was a force worthy the attention 
of big minds . . . large national ad- 
yertising began in the 80’s (1880) 


when John Wanamaker had shown 
the way.” 
1. John Wanamaker showed the 


way to make business articulate so 
that it could establish confidence and 
goodwill between buyer and seller, 
consumer and producer. 

Of course, other stores were adver- 
tising when John Wanamaker opened 
his first store in 1861, but in a lim- 
ited and stilted way, all after one 
pattern — making mere announce- 
ments. This new merchant, whom 
some people called “crazy,” used a 
new form of advertising speech. He 
began to humanize both advertising 
and business in order to establish con- 
fidence and goodwill. 

Trading in America then was still 
a matter of haggle and barter. Fixed 
prices were not common. Stores were 
like the bazaars of the East today. 
Barkers and pullers-in were in front 
of the doors. Only the best haggler 
got the best price. Having the idea 
that the public was tiring of this 
practice John Wanamaker decided 
that he would adhere to a fixed price 
and he so advertised. Believing that 
people would like certainty in the 
goods they bought as well as in the 
price they paid, he advertised: “the 
merchandise will be guaranteed.” He 
followed this with: “money back 
if goods are unsatisfactory or un- 
wanted,” adding the human touch: 
“if they don’t please the folks at 
home bring them back.” 

It was this money-back origination 
of John Wanamaker that really es- 
tablished one-price in American store- 
keeping. If goods could be returned 
prices had to be fixed and they had 
to be the lowest possible prices—or 
the merchant would be swamped with 
returned goods. 

From the first Wanamaker sought 
not only to make volume but to build 
volume into a growing business by 
establishing confidence—to have 
people come back and buy again. In 
1868 he said to his salesmen: “What 
we advertise we must do. Tell the 
customer the exact quality of the 
goods, if he does not know it. And 
don’t let him be satisfied with a poor 
fit or with a style that is manifestly 
unbecoming. Don’t you see that his 
women folk will make him dissatis- 
fied. Then he won’t come back. Why 
am I advertising?” And not trust- 
ing even his own salesmen, still 
Steeped in the old ways of doing 
business, to tell the facts—he ticketed 
his merchandise, first, second or third 
quality, marking goods seconds if they 
were imperfect. 

In 1873, he wrote and published 
this classic in advertising; a classic 
because in simple, plain language he 
States the basis of all advertising— 
confidence and goodwill: 

“People often wonder how it is that 
W anamaker & Brown} do so much 
business when other houses are dull. 
There is nothing strange about it. 


“1. We advertise what we have for 
Sale. 

“2. We have for sale what we ad- 
vertise. 


; “3. The people come and see that 
it is so. 
*“The History and Development of Ad- 


vertising,”” publish 
june. 1629" shed by Doubleday Doran, 


+ fhe firm name of John Wanamaker’s 
first store. 


4. The people buy our clothing be- 
cause they are pleased with the guar- 
antee we make. . 

“5. The people are satisfied that 


they get 
they 
again and send their friends.” 

John Wanamaker’s advertising lan- 


full value for 


the money 
leave with 


us and they come 


guage from the earliest days was 
always human, frank, straight to the 
point. “Talk things over with the 
people,” he would say, “take them 
wholly and sincerely into your con- 
fidence, tell the facts—and business 
will come, if your merchandise and 
service warrant it.” 

If a fashionable 
and would not give good wear he 
advertised this fact. If goods had 
an appearance that might deceive } 
advertised them in this manner: 
“they look better than they are, but 
worth a quarter (25 cents) we 
guess.” If prices seemed high because 
the goods were novelties and luxu- 
ries, he announced : “Looks like lace- 
bunting, but the makers don’t call it 
so. The price is monstrous, but that’s 
none of our business.” If a special 
value were offered, he said something 
like this: “We are not quite satis- 
fied to speak of it as below value, but 
it will pass as an example of close 
buying.” 

Markdowns' before — stock-taking 
were announced in this manner: “We 
‘take stock’ on New Year's; that is, 
count everything and value every- 
thing. There are things that we don't 
like to count; things that ought to 
have gone last week, or when cold 
weather began; things that are likely 
to be in the way and make care for 
months to come, and get damaged, 


fabric was frail 


and be old when their season begins 
again. It is wise to let such things 
zo easily, have their room and begin 
anew next year.” 





In 1886 (April 27) the store an- 
nounced: “A New York merchant 
says Wanamaker’s is on the right 


track—telling the truth about goods: 
we've all got to come to it yet.” And 
in 1887 the store advertised: “We 
have proved that truth telling is not 
only right but politic’—placing truth 
on a business basis as the store had 
already placed business on a truth 
basis. 

2. John Wanamaker’s erample 
showed to manufacturers the use of 
advertising in effecting mass distribu- 
tion, which demanded enormous mass 
production, with accompanying high 
wages, efficiency in manufacture and 
the great material prosperity of the 
United States. 

With the opening of the Philadel- 
phia Centennial in 1876 (the first 
world’s fair in America), John Wana- 
maker’s clothing store, already the 
largest in the country, began develop- 
ing into what the American public 
called a department store, but which 
he called A New Kind of Store.* The 
Centennial, in Wanamaker’s judg- 
ment, was “the moving cause of the 
general store that then began to de- 
velop. It showed to the public the 
convenience of assembling many 
things in one place, and a popular 
desire arose to make the exposition 

*He said: “This store was and never 
will be of the class known as department 
store . - its method is to assemble under 
one roof a collection of complete and ex- 
clusive stores better than the majority 
of specialty stores. In actuality it is the 
First American System Store.” 


Advertisement 


permanent.” But the exposition was 
in Fairmount Park, then somewhat 
distant from the resident and busi- 
ness parts of the city. Wanamaker 
Was nearer to the center (he actually 
made it the center later) and by 
his advertising he switched public 
attention to his new store, which be- 
came a continuing world exposition. 

Manufacturers who had visited the 
Centennial caught the new vision, 
and visiting merchants also. “Almost 
simultaneously in a number of cities,” 
said Wanamaker, “long-established 
stores began enlarging and new stores 


sprang up to group in one point 
masses of merchandise in great 
variety.” 

After the Centennial Wanamaker 
became the largest advertiser in 


America, stimulating other advertis- 
ing. He used a full newspaper page 
as early as 1879 and by 1888 he was 
using full pages regularly. By 1890 
Wanamaker advertising was being 
copied so generally that the store an- 
nounced: “17 quotations found in the 
East and the whole advertisement 
copied bodily in the West.” And ii 
was in the early 90’s that national 
advertising by manufacturers began 
to develop into large volume. 

Wanamaker showed the value of 
persistent as well as large advertis- 
ing. “If there is any one thing a 
quitter should let alone,” he said, 
“it is advertising.” He demonstrated 
the value of newspaper advertising. 
“If I ever have a Columbus monu- 
ment in advertising,” he said, “it will 
be for the discovery that the adver- 
tising of constant benefit to merchant 
and customer is in the daily néws- 
papers of known circulation.” 

Many trade movements, leading to 
mass distribution, originated in the 
store of Wanamaker. Opportunity 
sale, midsummer sale and early fall 
sale he announced in 1877. White 
sale and anniversary sale in 1878. 
China and glass sale, shoe sale and 
opening of “Bargain Room” in 1880. 
“A great reduction sale organized by 
Mr. Wanamaker personally” in 1884. 
First million dollar sale—‘‘a million 
dollars of goods going for what they 
will fetch”’—in 1885. Centennial sale 
(celebrating the centennial of the 
adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States), with exhibition of 
looms, knitting and spinning ma- 
chines, shoemaking and other indus- 
trial exhibits in active operation—in 
1887. August sale of furniture in 
1890 and February sale of furniture 
in 1891. 

These trade movements of furni- 
ture swept over America, lowered the 
price of furniture and raised its qual- 
ity and design. And the department 
store with its exhibits and informa- 
tive advertising was, indeed, the pio- 
neer in bringing to the masses a new 
conception of art and fashion in mer- 
chandise which enlarged their vision, 
increased their desires and even- 
tually led to mass production to meet 
mass demand, with more earning 
power and therefore more buying 
power, and the building up of Amer- 
ica’s high standard of living. 

3. The advertising by other stores 
and by manufacturers which followed 
when John Wanamaker “showed the 
way” resulted in the enormous vol- 
ume of advertising that makes pos- 
sible America’s great newspapers and 
magazines whose income is derived 
more than two-thirds from advertis- 
ing and less than one-third from paid 
circulation. 

Says Frank Presbrey: “By Wana- 
maker’s demonstration of the value 
of large-scale effort in advertising 
American manufacturers were made 
fully aware of a new force of major 
importance to the broad development 
of business, and in time came the 
great era of national advertising by 
manufacturers.” 
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AN AFTERNOON IN E. & P. 
MUSEUM 


(Continued from page 280) 











cial Christmas supplement to friends “in 
the Interior, the East, the Canadas, and 
Europe.” 

The Golden Era described itself as a 
pictorial family newspaper devoted “to 
literature, agriculture, mining interest, 
local and foreign news, commerce, edu- 
cation, morals and amusements.” It was 
a blanket sheet of seven wide columns 
with front and back pages each carry- 
ing six large illustrations, most of which 
bore the notation “sketch taken ex- 
pressly for the Golden Era.” 

The editor began his column with 
notes to his correspondents, who were 
addressed by initials, thus: 

G. We will find room for your favors 
as soon as possible. Tell Henry to wait un- 
til he is two years older. 

One editorial concerned itself with 
“the itch for starting newspapers here 
(San Francisco)” which the writer 
thought unaccountable since 13 dailies 
were then being published. 

He was annoyed also by an ad which 
had appeared in another paper. It 
wanted a man “of first-class address, 
young, active, enterprising, shrewd, un- 
tiring, with an unmitigated amount of 
sang-froid (Anglice—impudence and a 
most thorough knowledge of the city 
and its inhabitants, who can earn $600 
a month.” The other papers were lin- 
ing up with the Golden Era in smug 
censure. 

Still another editorial dealt with 
small boys and profanity. (And this 
was California in the Fifties !) 

The Nevada correspondence began: 

My faithful old pen begs a_ thousand 
pardons for the non-fulfilment of its duty 
last week. We have had a case of shooting 
and one of stabbing within a few days past, 
which caused quite an excitement at the 
time; but I will forbear giving particulars. 

The correspondent from Rough and 
Ready dealt at length with the weather 
before saying that the hotels were get- 
ting ready for Christmas, with each 
seeking to excel the others in “epicurean 
fascinations.” 

City news was summarized with 
Henry Smith, “a well-known robber,” 
getting the lead with a 20-year sen- 
tence, which the editor gave his vigor- 
ous approval. In the column of wed- 
ding notices each bride was “formerly” 
or “late of” some eastern state. The 
principal social item of the time was: 

The New England Society celebrated the 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
at Wilson’s Exchange, on the 22d 
Everything was prepared in the best 
and the evening passed off pleasantly 
harmoniously. ; 

The publisher of the Golden Era did 
what few early newspaper men did; he 
demanded to be paid “invariably in ad- 
vance,” and lest someone overlook the 
stipulation he repeated it her= and there 
throughout the issue. Editors from the 
first newspaper on had begged and 
threatened for their pay, or offered to 
accept a ham or wood in exchange for 
a subscription. But the Golden Era 
said “invariably in advance.” 


inst. 
style, 
and 





FIRST PRESS LEASED WIRE 
GREAT ADVANCE 
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men had filed a long dispatch at low 
press rate to follow its “urgent” battle 
story. The A. P. threatened the cable 
company with a damage suit if it re- 
fused to accept the A. P. story at the 
“urgent” rate of $1.67 a word when the 
Herald’s “urgent” copy was finished. 
The company decided on acceptance. 
John P. Dunning was one of the A. P. 
correspondents during the Spanish- 
America war. Nine years earlier when 
Diehl was A. P. Pacific coast agent at 
San Francisco he sent Dunning to the 
Samoan Islands where a dispute had 
brought American and German war- 
ships. A storm destroyed the vessels 
and Dunning’s story of the disaster 
prompted Diehl to call him a “master 
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of narrative style.” The New York 
Tribune reproduced the story in pamph- 
let form. Its opening paragraph fol- 
lows: 

“Apia, Samoa, March 30—The most 
violent and destructive hurricane ever 
known in the South Pacific passed over 
the Samoan Islands on the 16th and 
17th of March, and as a result a fleet 
of six warships and ten other vessels 
were ground to atoms on the coral 
reefs in the harbor, or thrown on the 
beach in front of the little city of Apia, 
and 142 officers and men of the Ameri- 
can and German navies sleep forever 
under the reefs or lie buried in un- 
marked graves, thousand of miles from 
their native land.” 

Diehl was the first A. P. corres- 
pondent ever to get a by-line—and in 
that instance his name appeared at the 
bottom, not the top of the story. In 
1886, when he was on vacation in 
Florida, a strike threatened on Jay 
Gould’s railroads. Gould was expected 
in Jacksonville from a Caribbean cruise 
and Diehl was instructed to ascertain 
his position on the labor dispute. Gould 
had known of Diehl during the latter’s 
ten years on the Chicago Times. When 
the story was written the Jacksonville 
Western Union manager told Diehl he 
would accept such a dispatch only 
through the local correspondent. It 
happened that Gould also was president 
of the Western Union. He just marched 
right over to the telegraph office with 
Diehl and, amid some _ consternation 
among Western Union employes, the 
story was sent. 





BIG STORES’ GROWTH 
PARALLELED DAILIES’ 


Retail Advertising Has Come of Age, 
with NRA Code a Powerful 
Factor for Clean-Up of 
Copy Abuses 


By CHANNING E. SWEITZER 
Managing Director, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association 
The story of retail advertising since 
the turn of the century is a story of 
evolutionary and revolutionary change. 
Simple proof of this is a comparison of 
the small, unalluring, staid, and un- 
imaginative one-column announcements 
of stores in papers of 25 or 30 years 
ago with the present-day page spreads, 
filled with colorful copy-writing and 

attractive illustrations. 

The department and specialty stores, 
and the newspapers of this country 
have grown up together. In strong re- 
tail stores, large and small, newspaper 
advertising today is the spine of pro- 
motional activities, and it is hardly 
questionable whether many stores could 
exist without it—and certainly news- 
papers could not. 

The support of retail advertising has 
largely helped to make it possible for 
the American press to perform public 
services wnconceived years ago. The 
revenue from stores has provided, in a 
great measure, the means for the 
growth of great newspapers, with globe- 
encircling press associations, wide-flung 
corps of correspondents, special writers, 
and a wide variety of features. Be- 
yond this, retail advertising contributes 
a strong element to the reader interest 
of modern newspapers, ranking, espe- 
cially among women readers, as great 
in importance as the society and the 
sports pages. 

Retail advertising has come of age 
not only in volume but equally in qual- 
ity. This latter is largely a develop- 
ment of the last year and is chiefly 
attributable to the Recovery Program. 
The Code of Fair Competition for the 
retail field, by removing the tendency 
to be careless in making advertising 
claims, has undoubtedly worked bene- 
fits greater than can possibly be meas- 
ured. 

It has not by any means eliminated 
all abuses, but it has had the effect of 
providing a “stop-signal” on unfounded 
hysterical claims, sensational exaggera- 
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BENNETT’S OWLS HOVER 
IN E. & P. OFFICE 











This brooding owl and his (or her) 
counterpart, together with the flying 
bird shown on the preceding page, 
were familiar to all visitors to Herald 
Square in New York between 1890 and 
1920. Their eyes now shine over Ept- 
tor & PuBLISHER’s waiting room in its 
Times Square office. 








tion, cut-throat disparagement of com- 
petitors, unbelievable superlatives, and 
the use of inflated comparative values, 
and other downright dishonest practices. 


Today there is definite evidence exist- 
ing in many stores of double-checking 
each statement. This is a healthy trend 
and will likely have the effect of im- 
proving advertising to the level of that 
followed by the most scrupulous adver- 
tiser, rather than letting it sink down 
to the level of the advertiser who 
spends hours of thought on how to be 
sensational and still not violate the 
code. 

The full effect of the NRA on adver- 
tising has not as yet been felt. At the 
present time many new interpretations 
on advertising methods are being made. 
I believe that it will be a matter of 
only six months or so before the ma- 
jority of the questionable methods now 
used in the retail advertising field will 
be regulated by these interpretations. 
Any student of retailing will recognize 
the importance of these efforts, if it is 
true that the majority of consumers 
lost faith during the past few years in 
the truthfulness of advertising. 





Dodging the 
Wastebaskets... 


has always been the problem 
of the users of direct mail 
... Perfect Letter fac-simile 
letters have the appearance 
of being individually written 
and, as unpretentious 
letters are always read, many 
of New York’s leading pub- 
lishersand advertisers use our 
service... May we show you 
samples and quote prices? 


THE PERFECT LETTER 
COMPANY 


30-32 East 21st Street New York City, N.Y. 
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A 
SELFISH 
TRIBUTE 








To Editor & Publisher, ' 
for its fifty years of service | 
to the press of America, 
General Foods pays sin- 
cere tribute and hopes 
that it may march on to 


a century of progress. 


Yet this wish is not with- 
out its selfish side. For 
anything which helps 
newspapers on to success 
is helping one of the 
important factors in the 
merchandising of the 
products of General 


Foods. 








FOODS 


250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Postal Telegraph reaches 80,000 places 
in the United States and Canada...and 
all the world beyond! 
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: Cables are part of the great International 
System which also includes All America 





Cables and Mackay Radio. 
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Editor 


DR. DOUGALL SIXTY YEARS EDITOR OF 
MONTREAL WITNESS 





Last Surviving Editor of Pre-Confederation Days in Canada 


Draws Neither Salary 
Labors at 


Nor Dividend for His 
93 Years 





IXTY years the editor of his million 
dollar paper which pays him neither 


salary nor dividend is the record of 
John Redpath Dougall, M.A., LL.D., 
of the Montreal Witness. He is the 


last surviving editor in Canada whose 
term of service dates back to pre-Con- 
federation days Indeed, in his case, it 
dates back to 1860, when, fresh from 
the university, he joined the Montreal 
Daily Witness, started in that year by 
his father, John Dougall, a Scottish- 
bern Montreal merchant and fur trader. 
He assumed the editorship of the Wit- 
ness in 1870, the year his father, in re- 
sponse to importunities from New York, 
started a counterpart of the Montreal 
paper, with an office on City Hall 
Square, near the old Daily Sun Build- 
ing. After struggling for seven years, 
the New York Daily Witness became 
a weekly, which lived until the paper 
famine of 1921. Incidentally, J. R. 
Dougall spent some months during 1870 
in New York as a co-worker with his 
father on the New York venture. But 
that is another story. 

Under J. R. Dougall, the Montreal | 
Daily Witness became to Canada what | 
the New York Evening Post was under 
Godkin It was more. It was nothing 
less than an effort to be in fact what | 
practically every paper claims to be, | 
an independent journal devoted to the | 
public interest. In an intensely Pro- | 
tectionist and Conservative city, the | 
Witness espoused free trade and liberal- | 
ism in all spheres of human activity | 
(something quite distinct from political | 
liberalism); in a city dominated by | 
brewing and distilling interests, it was | 
a strong temperance and Prohibition ad- | 
‘vocate; in an area where Strong sec- | 
tarian feeling flourished, it opposed in- | 
ter-creedal barriers between Christians ; | 
and in a province overwhelmingly Ro- | 
man Catholic, it was an upholder of | 
Protestant rights and a defender of 
complete civil and religious equality. 
To have all political groups lined up | 
at once in opposition was no uncommon | 
experience for J. R. Dougall and the 
Witness. The Witness lived 
weak and earned the enmity of the 
strong. 

The financial cost was tremendous. | 
The publishing firm, John Dougall and 
Son, sustained huge annual losses, in 
some years running as high as tens and 
even occasionally scores of thousands 
of dollars, which were met out of the 
personal estate of Mr. Dougall, aided 
in some cases by contributions from 
other members of the family. To date 
considerably more than a million dol- 
lars has been “‘sunk,” from the banker’s 
point of view, but from that of the edi- 
tor-publishers, willingly invested in con- 
tinued service in this high enterprise— 
the price of freedom of expression and 
disinterested service in the cause of 
humanity. 

Is it worth while? The veteran 
champion of the underdog and the un- 
privileged has no doubt of the answer. 
A year or two ago, on being approached 
on behalf of a press association for a 
birthday message, he replied simply: | 
“Tell them to ‘Seek first the Kingdom 
of God and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’ ” 

In the early part of its 53 years’ exist- 
ence, the Daily Witness, in spite of its 
relatively unfavorable environment, was 
for some time the second paper in 
Canada so far as circulation was con- | 
cerned. Then came the rush of sensa- | 
tional and commercialized journalism, 
which in the words of Lord Salisbury 
provided one sort of paper for those 
who could read, but could not think, | 





for the} 


spects. Daily journalism in the main 
is less sensational in Montreal than in 
almost any other city on the continent. 

From the demise of the Daily Wit- 
ness in 1913 till the present, J. R. 
Dougall’s comments on home and world 
afiairs have been restricted to the 
weekly appearances of the Witness. 
3ut that voice has extended over all 
Canada and to various regions in the 
United States and ocross the seas. 
Nothing human has been foreign to J. 
R. Dougall in his discussions of the 
affairs of the world. 

The relationship between editors and 
readers has been unique. For as many 
as five generations Canadian families 
represented in every province have ex- 
ulted in the claim, “We were brought 
up on the Witness.” Readers of the 
Witness are found among the public 
spirited groups in all the areas it serves. 
In 1922, a year of world depression, dif- 
ficulty was experienced in renewing a 
mortgage which fell due. 3,716 of its 
readers contributed the needed $25,000. 
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Dr. John R. Dougall 


Ten years later, they reduced that same 
mortgage by another $10,000 to tide 
their beloved paper over another period 
of money stringency. , 

In many spheres Dr. Dougall has 
been a pioneer. He was one of the first 


presidents of the first Y. M. C. A, in 
Montreal, which was also the first on 
this contient. He played an active part 
in bringing education to the working 
classes. He was chairman of the Con. 
gregational College of Montreal, affilj- 
ated with McGill University, and of the 
Boys’ Home and the Boys’ (rehabjilj- 
tation) Farm at Shawbridge. He was 
Student’s Fellow at McGill University, 

Today at the age of 93, Mr. Dougal} 
still exercises an active control over 
the Witness and pens many of its lead. 
ing articles, which are eagerly awaited 
by its readers in all walks of life, jp. 
cluding the professional man with an 
eye for his country’s welfare and the 
prairie farmer, who has found the Wit. 
ness ever active in defending him from 
the burdens laid on his shoulders by a 
top heavy tariff system. What has 
given his editorial their unparalleled 
moral authority in journalism is the 
recognition of his fellow-citizens that 
they are totally disinterested—the work 
of a man whose loss of the sight of his 
own personal interests has endowed him 
with undimmed vision to discuss the 
questions of the day purely from the 
view of the highest good. His peren- 
nially youthful outlook is well illus. 
trated by his vigorous advocacy during 
the past three years of an intelligently 
managed currency in place of the out- 
worn gold standard. 








Of course, we’re only five years old. 


Editor and Publisher has ten times more candles on its birthday cake 
than we shall have on ours, this fall. But in spite of our tender years, 
we are a tough baby. 


Maybe it was growing up in the hard times that quickened our 
circulation, strengthened our advertising, and increased our editorial 
stature—we were born in the famous fall of ’29. Maybe it was the 
publishing experience and resources of our parents, our youthful 
associations with the older members of the McGraw-Hill family, some 
of whom were all grown up when Editor and Publisher was a mere 


five years old. 


Whatever the reason, we are pretty big for our age. We feel better 
balanced, surer of what we are, and where we are going. We feel 
more competent to do the man’s job we picked out for ourselves. 
We sense a better appreciation, among readers and advertisers, of what 
we are doing. It must be maturity creeping up on us... 


and another for those who could see, | 


but could not read. The Daily Witness 
had stamped upon the city, before it 
was forced to the wall, a quality of 
journalism, which even its successful 
rivals in Montreal were compelled to 
comply with in many important re- 
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SUDDEN RISE OF THE NEWSPAPER GUILD 


Under the NRA Newsmen Start First National Organization For Collective Bargaining and to 
Promote the Personal and Profession Welfare of Craftsmen, Gaining 8000 Members 


RGANIZATION of editorial work- 
O ers, the “newspapermen and 
women” who write and edit the coun- 
try’s daily papers, was one of the big- 

est and most spectacular developments 
in the field of American journalism 
during the past year. Many efforts 
to unite editorial workers in the United 
States in professional bodies have been 
made at various time during the last 
50 years, but they met with almost 
universal failure when it was discovered 
that organization was impractical or un- 

cessary. 

“3 the fall of 1933 the only or- 
ganized relations between American 
newspapermen were social bonds created 
by “press clubs and two unions, one 
in Scranton and one in Milwaukee, but 
today approximately 8,000 editorial 
workers throughout the country are 
affiliated in the American Newspaper 
Guild, which brings them together in 
city guilds composed of units, or chap- 
ters, that are established at each news- 
paper in a guild city. 

Only three organizations to promote 
the economic welfare of newspapermen 
were existing successfully in this coun- 
try last year before the inauguration 
of the present guild movement. These 
were the Scranton Newswriters’ Union, 
a newswriters’ union in Milwaukee, and 
the Jewish Writers’ Club of New York. 

A review of the last fifty years shows 
that there always were movements for 
“guilds” or “unions” to improve the 
economic status of newspapermen and 
the ethical standards of journalism. 
Krom time to time these movements 
resulted in attempts to organize workers 
in different cities, but every organiza- 
tion died aborning. 

Usually two or three general meet- 
ings of newspapermen were called in a 
city, but these attempts to unite them 
seldom progressed as far as the adop- 
tion of a constitution, the establishment 
of a permanent organization or the elec- 
tion of officers. 

The present movement, only one of 
the strange by-products of the current 
“New Deal,” was born under the pro- 
tection of the National Industrial Ke- 
covery Act, and some persons have 
expressed the opinion that it is only 
an adjunct of the National Recovery 
Administration to see that newspaper- 
men*and women receive the benefits 
to which they are entitled under NRA. 

When it is remembered that it is 
still less than twelve months old, how- 
ever, the relation between its depend- 
ence on the Recovery Act and its phe- 
nomenal growth can be seen more 
clearly. 

Final and definite organization of 
the American Newspaper Guild was not 
completed until a month ago at St. 
Paul, and local guilds still are altering 
their constitutions to conform with that 
of the national guild. 

The two major achievements of the 
movement, besides “organization” of 
newspapermen and women, have been 
the securing of the five day, 40-hour, 
week for editorial employes of daily 
newspapers with more than 70,000 cir- 
culation in cities of over 700,000 popu- 
lation, and the extremely favorable con- 
tract with J. David Stern, publisher of 
the Philadelphia Record, secured by the 
guild of Philadelphia and Camden. 

_ As the first local guilds sprang up 
ir different cities last September and 
October before the temporary forma- 
tion of the national organization in 
December, the “statement of purpose” 
usually caused the greatest amount of 
debate at organization meetings. It did 
this because it invariably raised the 
Rreatest question that the guilds have 
had to face, whether they are to be 
“professional” bodies of “trad* unions.” 

When it was realized that differences 
Over unionism might cause splits within 
the guilds that would render them 
powerless, however, leaders generally 
deferred meeting the issue until per- 
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manent and unified organization was 
completed. When various leaders de- 
cided that the guild movement could 
only be a success if it was a national 
movement and all guilds acted in unison 
and conformity, local guilds were gen- 
erally persuaded to adopt constitutions 
with broad statements of purpose they 
met with everybodys approval. Gen- 
erally these were adopted with the un- 
derstanding that they would be amended 
to conform with the constitution of the 
propgsed national organization, and 
many of the local 
constitutions now 
are in the process 
of such amend- 
ment. 

As_ incorporated 
in the constitution 
of the American = 
Newspaper Guild 
adopted at St. Paul 
last month the pur- 
pose of the organ- 
ization is set forth 
as follows: 

“The purpose of 
the National Guild 
shall be to advance 
the economic well being of working 
newspaper men and women; to guaran- 
tee greater economic security for the 
employed and unemployed members of 
our craft; to guarantee insofar as we 
are able, constant honesty in the dis- 
semination of public intelligence; to 
raise the standards of journalism and 
the ethics of our craft; and to foster 
friendly cooperation with all other 
workers of the newspaper industry.” 

Sentiment for trade union methods 
in the guilds steadily has grown 
stronger since they were organized, 
and its greatest strength was shown 
during the dispute between the New 
York Newspaper Guild and the Long 
Island Daily Press, of Jamaica, which 
resulted in the first picketing ever un- 
dertaken by editorial workers in this 
country. 
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While this controversy was settled 

temporarily with an agreement by the 
publisher to recognize the New York 
guild and permit his employes to com- 
prise a unit of it, some guild members 
are wondering to what extent the or- 
ganization has pledged itself to union 
tactics through that part of the agree- 
ment that says: “In event of a dead- 
lock during negotiations for the con- 
tract, it is understood that the differ- . 
ence will be submitted to arbitration 
before a strike is called.” 
Relations between 
the guilds and pub- 
lishers, despite a 
number of clashes 
that might have 
been expected, have 
been generally ami- 
cable. There have 
yeen scattered cases 
of intimidation and 
even instances in 
which _ workers 
were dismissed for 
participation in the 
guild movement, 
but the great ma- 
jority of publishers 
have been more than tolerant of it. 
Many have endorsed it and expressed 
their hopes that it will have a healthy 
growth. 

Evidence of such publishers, coopera- 
tion with the guilds may be seen in the 
increasing number of reports of papers 
that are beginning negotiations for con- 
tracts with guild representatives. 

A search through the files of Epiror 

PUBLISHER in an effort to compile 
the “history” of the present guild move- 
ment reveals that the first action an- 
ticipating organization occurred on 
August 15, 1933. On that day a com- 
mittee of newspapermen from Phila- 
delphia and Camden met to prepare a 
statement that was addressed to Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson, NRA Adminis- 
trator, asking that provisions favorable 
to editorial employes of newspapers be 





My First Assignment 





By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 


Washington Special Correspondent and Political Analyst, Columbia 
Broadcasting System 


CHICAGO, at the end of the gay 
nineties. President William Mc- 
Kinley was to be in town, to lay the 
cornerstone of 
the new Federal 
Building and par- 
ticipate in a fes- 
tival commemor- 
ating the victori- 
ous conclusion of 
the Spanish- 
American war. I 
had just started 
in as a cub re- 
porter on Victor 
F. Lawson’s old 
Chicago Record. 

Harry Arm- 
strong, Record 
city editor, sum- 
moned me to the throne. 
he said, “arrives tomorrow. You are 
to cover him while he’s in town, and 
we mustn't be scooped. It’s a tough 
assignment, but I want to see what 
kind of vinegar you’ve got in you.” 

It was a tall order for a cub, I 
thought, but I hopped to it with the 
eagerness and confidence of invincible 
youth. My big chance came the day 
the President reviewed the peace parade. 
He had retired from the reviewing 
stand, to have luncheon within the 
Union League Club. An immovable 
throng in Jackson boulevard shrieked 
for a speech. McKinley finally ap- 
peared on the balcony. I was the only 
reporter left on the scene. In a few 
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“McKinley,” 





impromptu remarks the President enun- 
ciated what came to be a famous pro- 
nunciamento about America’s intention 
to retain the Philippines. The text was 
utterly exclusive in the Record cub’s 
shorthand notes. 

Then things began to happen. The 
Record office got me on the telephone. 

“I understand,” Armstrong said, 
“you’re the only one who has McKin- 
ley’s speech. Hang on to it. Don’t let 
anybody have it.” White House Sec- 
retary Cortelyou politely but firmly de- 
manded a transcription of my notes; 
said it was his duty to take down all 
the President’s speeches in shorthand, 
but he hadn’t known Mr. McKinley 
was going to talk. Repeating Arm- 
strong’s orders, I as politely but firmly 
explained that I couldn’t part with the 
story. I think something was said 
about my wanting to keep my job. 
Then Chicago banker and Secretary of 
the Treasury Lyman J. Gage asked me 
to disgorge (“I'll see that it’s all right 
with Mr. Lawson,” he pleaded). Presi- 
dent Harper, of the University of Chi- 
cago, whom I knew, appealed to me. 
But, resolutely remembering office in- 
structions and my job, “Sorry, can’t do 
it” was the response to all and sundry 
of these eminent requests. 

Later that night the Record released 
the only existing textual version of the 
President’s remarks, but not until a 
certain proud cub had received that 
most coveted of distinctions—a hard- 
boiled city editor’s enthusiastic praise. 





given a place in the code of fair com- 
petition proposed for daily newspapeprs. 

The first move of editorial employes 
to organize under the protection of Sec- 
tion 7-A of the NRA didn’t take place 
until five days later, however, when 
workers in Cleveland met to form the 
Cleveland Editorial Employes Associa- 
tion on August 20. It was only a few 
weeks before this group was faced with 
a serious factional split. 

Following the formation of the Cleve- 
land guild a small group of New 
York newspapermen headed by Hey- 
wood Broun discussed the advisability 
of organization in New York. After 
much discussion they called a general 
meeting of editorial workers for Sun- 
day night, September 17, to select a 
committee to go to Washington to ask 
for benefits in the newspaper code at 
a hearing on it on September 22, and 
to consider the question of organization. 

About 300 editorial workers attended 
the meeting, which lasted from 10 p. m. 
to 1 a. m., and instructed the committee 
to ask for provisions in the code for 
a five-day, 40-hour week, dismissal no- 
tices, a minimum salary of $35 a week 
for reporters with one year’s newspaper 
experience, and vacations with pay. 

A second meeting to consider organ- 
ization and to hear the repert of the 
committee that went to Washington was 
held in New York on October 1. A 
constitution was adopted by the New 
York guild at a third meeting on Oc- 
tober 18, and its first permanent of- 
ficers were elected on November 12. 
At the same time other guilds were be- 
ing formed in Tulsa, Newark, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Richmond, Hacken- 
sack, N. J., and Toledo. 

The movement for a national organ- 
ization was launched by the leaders of 
the New York guild. During the week 
of November 1 they called for a’meet- 
ing to organize in Washington on De- 
cember 15, and asked all other guilds 
to send representatives to it. A tem- 
porary national organization to exist 
for six months was created at the 
Washington meeting, and the American 
Newspaper Guild was established on a 
permanent basis last month in St. Paul. 

The largest guilds at this time and 
their approximate membership are as 
follows: New Yosk City, 1,800; Phila- 
delphia and Camden, 750; Boston, 300; 
Cleveland, 300; St. Louis, 250; Chi- 
cago, 250; Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
250; San Francisco, 250; Newark, 175; 
Buffalo. 150; Albany and Troy, 150; 
Los Angeles, 125; Detroit, 110; Dallas 
and Fort Worth, 75, and Richmond, 60. 

One of the most serious attempts to 
unite occured in Chicago about 1904 or 
1905. At that time William R. Hearst 
raised the “index price” for reporters 
in Chicago and this caused a movement 
for a union that would affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. Several 
meetings were held, but it died an un- 
explained death before it could be es- 
tablished on a permanent basis. 

About 1919 or 1920 an attempt to or- 
ganize was made in New York City. 
It was led by F. F. Van de Water, 
then on the staff of the New York 
Tribune, but, after several meetings 
had been held, it too died without 
having been established on a permanent 
basis or with a name. A similar move- 
ment in New York, the exact date of 
which is beyond recall, occured about 
ten years previously. 

It now wppears, however, that a 
temporarily successful union of news- 
writers, with branches in several cities, 
was in existence in 1902, although the 
date of its demise is unavailable. 

The successful Scranton Newswriters’ 
Union has existed for more than 25 
years and has obtained a minimum wage 
of about $50 a week for reporters in 
that city. It has a system of appren- 
tices and bonuses and the Jewish 
Writers Club in New York is organ- 
ized along similar lines. 
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CHICAGO BOYS HAVE GONE 
FAR AND HIGH 


(Continued from page 58) 








Plan and planned its Century of Prog- 
ress even as the machine-guns blew its 
reputation—abroad, at least—into frag- 
ments. 

Could young men with the news-fever 
in their blood fail to grow through such 
years? Was it not inevitable, at least 
in that not distant period when the pur- 
suit of news, and the forceful displaying 
of it, was glorified above all else, that 
these young men should absorb a vital- 
ity serviceable to other parts of the 
country ? 

Well, the thesis that they did become 
“live newspaper men” in Chicago, and 
find prominence elsewhere, has been set 
up. And now for a few names. 

Again, there must be advance apol- 
ogies. But here is a list, typical if not 
complete, of men who, through a half- 
century, have been “Chicago boys” who 
went away, or who adopted the city for 
awhile, and who came to be executive 
persons elsewhere: 

Max Annenberg 
Ralph H. Booth 
Frank Carson 
Samuel T. Clover 
N. D. Cochrane 
Herbert Davidson 
Wm. A. Curley 
Ralph Ellis 
Hugh Fullerton 
John H. Harrison 
Walter Howey 
Herbert S. Houston 
Hugh Hume 
Andrew M. Lawrence 
Jack Lewis (Montreal) 
John P. Lovett 
Julian Mason 
William McKay 
Charles Mooney 
William E. Moore 
Lionel Moise 
Ross Murphy 
Frank B. Noyes 

_ Joseph Medill Patterson 
Paul Patterson 
Victor Polachek 
Leo L. Redding 
Jason Rogers 
Samuel Sherman 
John Sherman 
Otis P. Swift 
William Van Benthuysen 
Grafton Wilcox 

Let there be added a few from an 
earlier period, such as Willis J. Abbot, 
managing editor for Carter Harrison 
on the old Times; William Iglehart, 
who went from Chicago to become a 
leading publisher in Salt Lake City; 
and Col. Gilbert Pierce, later senator 
from North Dakota. ; 

The temptation is over-great to in- 
clude Roy Howard and Kent Cooper, 
who, so far as I can learn, started in 
Indianapolis. But we used to consider 
Indiana just another county. 

And here is a smaller list of those 
who gained a reputation in various cities 
as special writers, columnists, critics, 
and that sort of thing: 

Franklin P. Adams 
Ben Atwell 
Edward Doherty 
Harry Hansen 
Percy Hammond 
Henry Hyde 
Samuel E. Kiser 
Jack Lait 

Burns Mantle 
Gilman Parker 
Will Payne 
Arthur J. Pegler 
Westbrook Pegler 
Frederick Boyd Stevenson 
Edward Sullivan 
Trumbull White 

Here are the names of a few of those 
who became headliners in Washington 
or abroad: 

Edward Price Bell 

Arthur Crawford 

William E. Curtis 

Floyd Gibbons 

William Hard 

Arthur Sears Henning. 
John and Genevieve Herrick 
Frazier Hunt 


Merle Farmer Murphy 
Oswald Schuette 
Leroy Vernon 
Walter Weilman 
Frederic William Wile 
Junius Wood 
And why should we bar a lot of 
people who “broke out” of newspaper 
work into authorship? We should have 
to leave out such as these: 
George Ade 
Ray Stannard Baker 
Arthur Chapman 
Bartlett Cormack 
Floyd Dell 
Theodore Dreiser 
Peter Finley Dunne 
Edna Ferber 
Gene Fowler 
Kennett Harris 
Francis Hackett 
Fred and Fannie Hatton 
Ben Hecht 
Edna Kenton 
Ring Lardner 
J. P. McEvoy 
Robert and Elia Peattie 
Charles Edward Russell 
Carl Sandburg 
Harry B. Smith 
Wallace Smith 
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Charles D. Stewart 

Lowell Thomas 

J. V. A. Weaver 

Similarly, if we were too exacting, 

we should have to omit magazine edi- 
tors like: 

Edwin Balmer 

Sheppard Butler 

William L. Chenery 

3urton Rascoe 

Marc Rose 

Henry B. Sell 

Others, such as Frank A. Vanderlip 
and E. W. Harden (hero of the Manila 
Bay “scoop”) became financiers. Still 
others, like George B. M. Harvey, 
Brand Whitlock, and George Horton, 
became diplomats. And let us not for- 
get our sole cabinet-member alumnus, 
Harold L. Ickes. 

In most cases they went away, not 
because they came to dislike Chicago, 
let us hope, but because opportunity 
beckoned—better jobs, more money, lit- 
erary markets—and in some instances 
because of the “itching foot.” They 
have scattered country-side and even 
across the seas, taking with them that 
which is vaguely termed the “Chicago 
spirit.” 








L. G. WALKER IS DEAN 
IN CHATTANOOGA 


Veteran Times Editor Hired by Ochs 
in 1883 Is Noted for His Fight 
on Klan and Prohibition 


By Simpney M. SHALETT 


Back in 1883, a young publisher 


named Adolph S. Ochs recognized edi- 
torial genius in a young man, who was 





Lapsley G. Walker 


out of a job because the Chattanooga 
Democrat had gone on the rocks, and 
offered him employment on the fast- 
growing Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times. 

Today, that “young man”—Lapsley G. 
Walker, dean of Chattanooga news- 
papermen and now in the pleasant sun- 
set of a well-spent life—is the beloved 
editor-in-chief of the Chattanooga daily. 
He well justified the faith of the young 
publisher, whose rose to fame as ‘the 
publisher of the New York Times. 

Mr. Walker was born in Rogersville, 
Tenn., July 20, 1854. His father, Francis 
Marion Walker, became a general in the 
Confederate army, and was killed in the 
battle of Atlanta, when Lapsley was 
but 10 years old. The boy, helping his 
widowed mother, became a_ printer’s 
devil in the weekly newspaper plant, 
but couldn,t keep his mind on type- 
setting because of a constant urge to 
write “pieces” for the paper. 

He went through Princeton College, 
graduating in the class of 1876. He 
practised law for a time, but returned 
to his first love, the press, buying a 
half-interest in the Rogersville Specta- 
tor, which, however editorially interest- 
ing, managed to stay consistently in the 
“red.” Later he wrote editorials for 
the lamented Chattanooga Democrat. 

Mr. -Ochs, then general manager of 
the Chattanooga Times, made Mr. Wal- 
ker his telegraph editor and proof- 





reader on June 16, 1883. The late 
George Washington Ochs—Oakes was 
city and managing editor then, but 
moved up to the general managership 
when Mr. Ochs went to New York, 
and Mr. Walker took the desk. Then 
in 1903, when Col. John E. MacGowan, 
chief editorial writer, died, Mr. Ochs 
made Mr. Walker the editor-in-chief. 

He has held that position since, only 
in recent years retiring from active 
writing but still retaining his title. 
He has seen two changes in general 
managership of the Times—after the 
Spanish-American war when Mr. Ochs 
—Oakes went to Paris to publish the 
Paris edition of the New York Times 
and was succeeded by H. C. Adler, 
and in 1932, when Adolph Shelby Ochs, 
II, succeeded Mr. Adler. 

Two noted editorial campaigns Mr. 
Walker conducted with vigor over a 
period of years have been fights against 
the Ku Klux Klan movement in the 
south, and against Tennessee and na- 
tional prohibition. He fought the Ku 
Klux Klan from its outbreak after the 
World war, and its revival during the 
Al Smith Presidential campaign, and is 
credited with doing much to suppress 
the movement in Chattanooga. 





HOW AGENCIES GREW WITH 
ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 53) 











field, began to cultivate it, and cuddled 
up close to the type of agency organi- 
zation that was displacing the old. They 
went from agency to agency as bees 
fertilize plants, spreading the new gos- 
pel, and adjusted their own organiza- 
tions to the new conception of advertis- 
ing. Thomas Balmer went about the 
country like a white-whiskered cyclone 
and told advertisers some plain home 
truths and got away with it. Mapes 
of Cream of Wheat fame baited the 
magazines for years, insisting on a re- 
bate for circulation not achieved, and 
hastened the day of net figures and 
definite guarantees, which culminated in 
the organizing of the Audit Bureau. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal was already 
a serious medium, and the Saturday 
Evening Post was coming up through the 
happy accident of putting George Hor- 
ace Lorimer in charge as a stop-gap 
during an interregnum; and Eugene 
Spalding, advertising director of Curtis 
activities, contributed much to the es- 
tablishment of the agency commission 
and as far as humanly possible to penal- 
ize splitting it with the client. 

The old-line agencies, the Ayers, 
Battens, Ericksons and Thompsons, be- 
gan shaping their methods to the pat- 
tern of the new plan. The first ten 
years of the century saw the birth of 
the modern agency, not all at once, but 
gradually, as fertile minds began to rea- 
lize the vast potentialities of advertising 


as a builder of business. Plan, copy 
art, typography, intelligently composed 
lists of mediums, the 15 per cent com- 
mission, stabilization of rates, research 
and marchandizing became part of 
agency service in the years before the 
World War. Today few business or- 
ganizations are better equipped, more 
efficient, or more progressive than the 
first-rate advertising agency. 

As agents qualified to really serve ad- 
vertisers, and as magazines managed to 
sell themselves to agents as national ad. 
vertising mediums by presenting all the 
facts, the newspapers saw the light 
and the policy of the open door became 
more general. Soon there was a flood 
of intormation about circulation, ter- 
ritory, local trade conditions, a minia- 
ture picture of the milieu the news- 
paper served. Rates were fixed, and the 
elephantine rate card as long as the 
moral law, with a different price for 
each classification and discounts for 
every contingency, was transformed 
into a simple price list that anyone 
might understand; adding machines 
were introduced into agencies, and what 
was once a major activity, making up 
an estimate, became a simple chore as 
far as mechanical details were con- 
cerned. 

As newspapers lined up to do busj- 
ness with agents on a mutually self. 
respecting basis, and get their share of 
the national advertising, they became 
the dominant medium, and held that 
position until radio arrived to dispute 
their position. Radio learned nothing 
from the mistakes and errors of maga- 
zines and newspapers. It insisted on 
learning the folly of it by experience, 
Like a child it had to have its own 
measles and whooping cough. It en- 
joyed, however, the ephemeral advan- 
tage of its novelty. It appealed to a 
primary instinct in most advertisers to 
get at their customers, talk to them 
directly, something the feeling of 
Charles II when he wished the people 
of England had but one neck so he 
could cut it off. The radio makes the 
public one vast woolly ear into which 
the advertiser can shout his message, 

And what of advertising today? In 

methods, resources, techniques it is 
bountifully supplied. Mediums, printers, 
engravers, lithographers, government 
bureaus, research departments, psychol- 
ogists, writers, artists and engineers 
stand ready to serve it, and even an obe- 
dient public, albeit becoming a bit 
skeptical, responds to its commands, 
What use is it mraking of its amazing 
opportunities? Advertising is vaster, 
more pervasive, infinitely more interest- 
ing, than fifty years ago, more neces- 
sary but more expensive, relatively less 
effective because of sheer ubiquity, but 
gaining something from that too. Its 
strenuous cultivation under the spur of 
adequate and sometimes excessive re- 
wards has developed remarkable dex- 
terity and versatility, and stimulated the 
graphic arts to new heights of achieve- 
ment in presentation. But it suffers 
from both injudicious rivalry and slav- 
ish imitation. The urge to overtop, 
overleap, outshout and outshine compe- 
tition leads to excess, extravagance, brag 
and vulgarity. Emulation hamstrings 
much initiative and originality and 
tends to ingrowing ideas. It suffers as 
all business suffers from the ingrained, 
short-sighted selfishness of mankind, 
the unwillingness to concede a single 
inch or point, even for its own future 
good, that makes traffic lights neces- 
sary and adds to the fatalities of a 
theater fire. These excesses and errors 
of judgment afford too much material 
for the Chases, Schlinks and Rortys, 
and a public too ready to lend an ear 
to them. It is up to the advertising 
agent, to his taste, his sense of propor- 
tion, his realization of which side his 
bread is buttered on, to use the facili- 
ties he has created and developed s0 
that the buying public will find advertis- 
ing its most dependable guide. It can be 
done, and advertising agents have the 
brains to do it. The advertiser must 
be brought to a prompt realization that 
gan fighting prohibition as a city editor 
in 1884, and continued throughout his 
years as editorial writer. 
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Schenley presents 


IOO PROOF PENNSYLVANIA 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


at the price you want! 


+ MAYFLOWE 


Copyright, 1934, 
Schenley 
Distributors, 


Not just straight whiskey, but 100 proof Pennsyl- 
vania straight whiskey ... that’s Schenley’s idea of 
giving you what you want! And when you learn 
the price of it, you'll find that’s what you wanted, 
too! America has discovered in Mayflower a liquor 
that’s marvelously mellow, for it’s drawn out 
of the oak only when richly matured. Around 
the neck of the bottle you'll find a golden star 
on a crimson ribbon—It is the Mark of Merit 
... the unqualified endorsement of Schenley! 


Other Schenley 
Mark of Merit 
Whiskies 
Golden Wedding 
Gibson’s 
Cream of Kentucky 
Monticello 
Old Stagg 
O. F.C. 


James E. Pepper MARK OF MERIT 


PRODUCT 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
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CARTOONS REVIVED FIFTY 
YEARS AGO 


(Continued from page 49) 








war cartoons were outstanding during 
that period and so great was his _in- 
fluence that he halted criticism against 
Admiral Dewey, when he decided to 
deed the home the government had 
given to _ to_his —— = — 

n showin ewey at Manila 
. or . Bay, under the 
heading, “Lest 
We Forget.” 

Davenport . was 
also a great lover 
of Arabian horses. 
He once went to 
Turkey and the 
Syrian desert to 
buy thoroughbred 
horses. While in 
Turkey he inter- 
viewed the Sul- 
tan. Davenport 
died in May, 1912. 

Luther D, 
Bradley, former 
cartoonist and art director of the, Chi- 
cago Daily News, died Jan. 9, 1917. He 
was born in New Haven, Conn., Sept. 
29, 1853. He was graduated from Yale 
in 1875 and went into the real estate 
business with his father. In 1882 he be- 
gan a world tour and while in Australia 
he became interested in newspaper work, 
drawing cartoons for Australian Tit 
Bits, Melbourne Life and Melbourne 
Punch. These cartoons made him 
known internationally throughout Aus- 
tralia, England and Europe. In 1893 
he came to Chicago as staff cartoonist, 
first for the old Chicago Evening 
Jeurnal and later the old Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 

Mr. Bradley joined the Daily News 
in 1899 and continued as the paper’s 
front page cartoonist until his death. 
He was considered a “self-taught” car- 
toonist and after the beginning of the 
World War his genius reached its full 
stature. Many of his cartoons hang 
on the office walls of foreign cabinet 
ministers. He viewed cartoons as “pic- 
tured editorials,’ speaking on the side 
of truth and justice. He was inter- 
nationally famous as a forceful car- 
toonist when he died. 

Jay Norwood Darling, (“Ding”), was 
born in Norwood, Mich., Oct. 21, 1876. 
While working as 
a reporter on the 
Sioux City (Ia.) 
Journal in 1900, 
he turned in an 
exciting story 
about a lawyer 
who had attacked 
the opposing 
counsel in court. 
The city editor 
sent Darling back 
for a picture of 
the quick -tem- 
pered lawyer, who, 
in turn, chased 
young Darling 
out of the courthouse. Darling re- 
turned to the office and found among 
his sketches a picture he had drawn 
of the attorney. The picture was 
published and this marked the be- 
ginning of his career as a cartoonist. 
He joined the Des Moines Register in 

as staff cartoonist. Later his 
work was syndicated by the New York 
Herald Tribune. His cartoons continue 
to appear regularly in the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 
: Darling formerly signed his cartoons 

Ding.” Through a printer’s error, 
however, the apostrophe was dropped 
one day and his cartoon appeared under 
the name “Ding.” He liked this effect 
so well that he adopted “Ding” as his 
pen name. Mr. Darling was awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1924 for his car- 
toon “In Good Old U. S. A.,” depicting 
opportunities America offers to youth. 
He is extremely interested in wild life 
conservation and at the present time is 
chief of the Biological Survey of the 
aint States Department of Agricul- 
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Ben Franklin’s disjointed serpent, the first newspaper cartoon, was widely imitated by his contemporaries, as the 


four upper illustrations indicate. 


Kentucky in 1884 and went to Los An- 
geles in 1888. He had what he terms 
“beginner’s luck” in landing on the 
front page of the Los Angeles Evening 
News on first try for a job as a news- 
paper cartoonist in 1906. He later 


+ joined the art staff of the Los Angeles 


Times when the News went out of bus- 
iness in 1908, doing assorted cartoons ; 
including everything from a comic strip 
to editorial cartoons. Then he went to 
New York City during 1915 and ’16 to 
do comic strip cartooning, but returned 
to the Los Angeles Times in 1917. He 
became staff cartoonist in 1918 and in 
1922 was appointed front page editorial 
cartoonist. 

Edmund Duffy has been drawing car- 
toons on the editorial page of the Balti- 
more Sun for the past ten years. Pre- 
vious to this he has contributed to a 
number of magazines and newspapers 
in New York. Duffy studied drawing 
at the Art Students’ League of New 
York and in Paris. The above cartoon 
“Put It on Again” appeared in the 
Sun several years ago. He likes it 
about as well as any cartoon he has 
ever drawn. Mr. Duffy was awarded 
the 1933 Pulitzer Prize for his cartoon 
“California Points With Pride!” His 
cartoon, “An Old Struggle Going On,” 
won the 1930 award, showing a Russian 
astride the earth trying to pull down a 
cross. 

Mr. Duffy was born in New Jersey in 
1899. He has in the past done free 
lance work for the New York Evening 
Post, the Sunday edition of the Trib- 
une, Scribner’s magazine, Century Mag- 
azine, Collier’s and the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Carey Cassius Orr, Chicago Tribune 
cartoonist, was born in Ada, O., Jan. 


The upper left is the original. 


as part of a title line. 


17, 1890. He was graduated from the 
University of Washington as a mechan- 
ical engineer. Later he decided to be- 
come a cartoonist and played profes- 
sional baseball in order to earn money 
to attend the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, from which 
he was graduated 
in 1911. His first 
newspaper work 
was with the old 
Chicago Ex- 
aminer. A year 
later he joined 
the Nashville 
Tennessean and 
was with that 
paper four years. 
In 1917, while he 
was still in his 
20's, Orr joined 
the Chicago Trib- 
: une. He drew 
the “Tiny Tribune” and later began do- 
ing editorial page cartoons. 

Mr. Orr believes in color cartoons 
and has drawn several effective ones 
for the Tribune during the past two 
years. He is credited with having in- 
troduced the long-nosed, lean-visaged in- 
dividual representing “Prohibition.” 
This character, according to Orr, is a 
combination of Torquemada, head of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and Cotton Mather, 
Massachusetts “blue law” enforcer. He 
was awarded the United States govern- 
ment gold medal for a prize-winning 
cartoon in connection with the Fourth 
Liberty Loan drive. He is the author 
of several collections of human interest 
cartoons. 


Clifford K. Berryman, Washington 
(D. C.) Star, has been a cartoonist in 














EpMunp Durry 


The lower strip is an unusual use of the cartoon 


Washington for nearly half a century. 
He was born in Woodford County, Ky., 
in 1869. He came to the national capi- 
tal in 1886, having secured a position in 
the draftsmen’s division of the United 
States Patent Office. He became car- 
toonist for the Washington Post in 1896 
and for the Washington Star in 1906. 
In addition to his cartoon work, Mr. 
Berryman has illustrated a number of 
books of biographical and political na- 
ture. He is probably the only artist who 
has cartooned every member of a Con- 
gress—the 58th—these cartoons have 
been published in one volume in 1902. 

Mr. Berryman received an honorary 
M.A. degree from George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., in 1921. 
He was recently made an honorary life 
member of the National Geographic So- 
ciety. His son, James Thomas Berry- 
man, is a sports cartoonist on the Wash- 
ington Star. A daughter, Florence Se- 
ville Berryman, is connected with the 
American Federation of Art. 

Frederick Burr Opper’s first work in 
the field of comic drawing and cartoon- 
ing was done in 1875 for a_ small 
monthly called the Phunny Phellow, is- 
sued by the publishers of the popular 
story paper, the New York Weekly, 
when he was 18 years old. In those 
days all illustrations were made on 
blocks of box wood and engraved by 
wood engravers. He then began con- 
tributing pictures to the Comic Monthly 
and to Wild Oats, a weekly, whose 
editor was George G. Small, a humor- 
ous writer of that period, whose nom 
de plume was “Bricktop” on account of 
his red hair. He also did some humor- 
ous pictures for Harper’s Bazaar. 

Early in 1877 he was given a posi- 
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tion in the art department of Frank 
Leslie’s publishing concern and he drew 
comics for the Jolly Joker and the 
Budget of Fun. He was with Leslie’s 
for three years and then went to Puck, 
where he remained 
18 years, doing 
political cartoons 
and social comics. 
He left Puck in 
1899, and after 
making a few 
drawings for the 





New York Her- 
ald he was en- 
gaged by the 


Hearst organiza- 
tion, where he re- 
mained for 33 
years, until his 
retirement from 
work two years 
ago, owing to failing sight. 

For the Hearst papers, Mr. . Opper 
drew both political cartoons and comic 
pages in colors. During his career, he 
produced several series which gained 





H. Davenport 


nation-w ide popularity, such as “Happy 
Hooligan,” “Maude the Mule,” “Al- 
phonse and Gaston,” “Mr. Dubb and 


Mr. Dough,” “Our Antediluvian Ances- 

* tors,” and several 
others. His work 
covers altogether 
a period of 57 
years, the longest 
continuous career 
in cartooning on 
record, 

“My success 
was greatly 
helped and made 
possible by the 
generous encour- 
agement and sup- 
port that I re- 
ceived from Mr. 
Hearst,” said Mr. 











T. E. Powers 


Opper recently. 

T. E. (“Tom”) Powers, veteran car- 
toonist of the Hearst newspapers, was 
“Teddy” Roosevelt's favorite artist. He 
was born in Milwaukee in the early 
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THE ORIGIN 
ADVERTISING 


Hal Coffman in the Hearst newspapers tells the whole story of a modern science 
in a simple drawing. 


afterwards 


70's. Soon _ his parents him a job in the art department of the 
moved to Kansas City, where Tom Chicago Daily News. He worked in 
craved to be an artist. He landed a Chicago for some time and then came 


job with a Jithographer, but failed to 
learn much “art” aside from the art of 
saving money from his “princely” salary 
of two dollars a week. He went to 
Chicago, where he attended art school, 
and the late Victor Lawson gave 


to New York, where he joined the staff 
of the old New York World. It was 
Arthur Brisbane who was responsible 
for bringing Powers to New York. 

He became a member of the New 
York Journal staff a short time after 


his arrival in New York and has con- 
tinued with that paper ever since. His 
cartoons are printed in Hearst newspa- 
pers throughout the country. The ap- 
peal which his cartoons have to millions 
of readers defies coldly analytical rea- 
soning. Combining drollery with every 
penetrating social criticism, Tow Pow- 
ers’ cartoons are often as full of indig- 
nation as any editorial, except that 
Powers uses the irony and satire of 
caricature rather than ringing phrases, 





Powers is, above all, “an epigram- 
matist in line.” 
AVETERAN’S MEMORIES 


OF ALLAN FORMAN 


First Editor Was Lovable Character 
and First-Class Journalist, Says 
Edwin T. Jones Who 
Knew Him 
Epitor & PUBLISHER’S announce- 
ment of its Golden Anniversary Num- 
ber revived many pleasant memo- 
ries of fifty years ago. I was busi- 
ness manager of the New York Morn- 
ing Journal during this period and 
enjoyed the friendship of Allan For- 
man, the founder of the JouRNALIST; in 
looking back over the years, and again 
renewing in memory this friendship I 
find many traits in Allan Forman which 
probably did not, at the time, impress 


themselves so strongly in my mind, 
Allan Forman was, in my opinion, a 
journalistic genius, full of ideas and 


possessing the ability and the courage 
to try them out; this he demonstrated 
when he started the JouRNALIsT. It 
was a venture, but he felt confident 
that the publishers of newspapers and 
newspaper workers would welcome a 
medium through which they could ex- 
press opinions; that Epitror & Pus- 
LISHER is celebrating a Golden Anni- 
versary proves the correctness of Allan 
Forman’s belief. 

I am glad to be able to look back, 
and mentally enjoy again my friendship 
with him. Epwin T. Jones. 
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Why Not Make Drivers as Safe 












ACCIDENTS 
JUST HAPPEN 


~ THERE'S 
NOTHING 
ANYBODY 
CAN DO 
ABOUT 














Some cities, some states are doing something 
about it and getting results. An all-year effort, 
everywhere, would save many lives, prevent 
much suffering, cut down the stupendous cost. 


* Printed copies of the address setting forth this 
proposal will be mailed to all publishers and 
editors of daily newspapers in the near future. 
Additional copies will be available without cost 
as long as the edition lasts. 


as Roads and Cars? 


Wonpers have been performed in 
highway construction. Automobiles are 
built better than ever before. But have 
users of our streets and highways become 
safer drivers and safer pedestrians? The 
statistics answer, “No.” That the public 
can be induced to drive and walk with 
fewer casualties has been demonstrated. 

* Recently before the Eastern Conference 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators the pro- 
posal was advanced of investing one cent 
out of every dollar of fees and gasoline 
taxes in safety education. If this had 
been done during the five-year period 
ended 1932, nearly forty million dollars 
would have gone into efforts to make 
people drive and walk safely. Surely no 
greater improvement could be made in 
our streets and highways than making 


them accident free. The saving could be 
many times the cost. 


A full page advertisement on street and 
highway safety could appear bi-weekly in 
every one of the nineteen hundred daily 
newspapers of the United States, or a half 
page could be inserted every week, if one 
cent out of every dollar of fees and gaso- 
line taxes paid annually by motorists 
could be used for safety education. 

Expenditures of this sort are not with- 
out precedent. 

Today there are more and better ways 
of spreading truth and ideas than the 
world has ever before possessed. All of 
these are of no avail in solving this prob- . 
lem of saving lives, safeguarding limbs, 
and conserving property unless some 
method is devised to make use of media 
of mass education in the public’s interest. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD » 


» CONNECTICUT 
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A NEWSPAPER VISIT TO THE 1884 SCENE 


Decade Marked Dividing Point Between Old Days of Leisurely “‘Genteel”’ Living and New Era of 
Electric-Lighted, Engine-Driven Activity 


By JOHN W. PERRY 


HESTER A. ARTHUR was Presi- 

dent of the United States in 1884, 
when The Journalist, later Eprtor & 
PuBLISHER, was born. But Mr. Arthur, 
just closing his term, was little heard 
from: politically speaking it was Grover 
Cleveland, Democratic candidate for 
President, and James G. Blaine, Repub- 
lican, who occupied the nation’s pol- 
itical spotlight. This campaign has been 
ye the most acrimonious and bitter 

American history. 

" The Reconstruction Era of the Civil 
War was over, and the national wounds 
of the war were at long last healing. 

There was a tremendous surge of 
population to cities during the 1880- 
1890 decade, and it brought sweeping 
changes in the pattern of the nation’s 
life. It brought great nervous energy, 
which showed itself in kaleidoscopic 
social changes, changes in communica- 
tions, transportation and the arts. The 
lure of the city was never stronger than 
in this decade. 

At the same time the recently opened 
trans-continental railroad was accelera- 
ting the development of the West. 

The population of the country 
around 50,000,000, as compared 
125,000,000 today. 

In 1884 there were nine states still to 
be admitted to the union—Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, North and 
South Dakota, Washington, Wyoming 
and Oklahoma. 

It was a turbulent era, when the eco- 
nomic development of the nation was in 
a state of flux. The physical world in 
which the average citizen of today lives, 
bears little similiarity to that of the 
citizens of 1884, but many of the devel- 
opments that have made life what it is 
today had their inception in the nervous 
decade under review. 

The citizen of 1884 could pick up his 
New York Tribune, Herald, World and 
Times and find telegraphic and cable 
copy therein, and if his eyesight were 
good enough to read long, wide columns 
of hand-set agate, he could learn the 
latest big news, which, most generally, 


was 
with 


























Before the Gasoline Age people actually 


walked on Fifth Avenue and in 


Central Park. 


had to do with politics, and he could 
chuckle over local gossip and be regaled 
with long stories by popular novelists of 
the time, just as present-day newspaper 
readers do. The definition of News 
was approximately the same then as it is 
now. Stories that generally made sing 
One in 1884 would make Page One i 
1934. 

The decade of 1880-1890 was the fore- 
runner of the nervous habits of the 
modern metropolite. It marked the 
dividing point between the old days of 
leisurely, “genteel” living, and the new 
days of action. 

The telephone was in existence in 
those days, but it was a crude instru- 
ment which the user was self conscious 
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Old Fulton Ferry House was the commercial hub of Brooklyn, even after the 
bridge linked New York’s main islands. 


about using. The telegraph was in an 
early stage of development, too. 
Although both methods were used for 
communication, it remained for later 
years and developments to fit them for 
their eventual utility. 

As has been stated the tide of popula- 
tion to urban centers, New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and the 
cities of the West and Pacific Coast, 
brought great changes. This popula- 
tion trend had been apparent since the 
late days of the Civil War, but never 
was so pronounced as in the 1880's. It 
brought congestion of the worst order, 
and in meeting the challenge of this con- 
dition the cities paved the way for the 
transportation systems which today carry 
countless millions. 

To meet this accelerated pace of 
life, for instance, the Brooklyn Bridge, 
for many years the longest suspension 
bridge in the world, was conceived and 
executed. It was opened with elaborate 
ceremony in 1883, with President 
Arthur and his cabinet in attendance. 
For many years it was a show place of 
the nation. The building of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge set the pace over the nation, 
and many other like structures were 
erected. 

The old “bobtail” cars did not suffice 
in this day and age for the conveyance 


of the ever increasing throngs of city 
dwellers. The “El” system in New 
York, propelled by steam, had made its 
appearance and had demonstrated its 
effectiveness. These systems were ex- 
panded in the nation’s important Cities, 
and it was not very long before the 
subway made its initial demonstration 
in Boston. Cable cars were prevalent 
in hilly cities. The 1880's saw the 
launching of trial lines of electrical rail- 
roads at Boston, Denver, and other 
places, but the first successful operation 
was made in Richmond, Va., in 1888. 

In 1884 electric lights were. still 
enough of a novelty as to make them a 
selling point for hotels, but the gas light 
industry, through lowering costs and 
developing its processes, took a new 
lease on life, which it held for many 
veers. This impetus was given by the 
invention of the fragile Welsbach 
mantles, which gave a much better jl- 
lumination to gas. 

Hotels took a great spurt in the 
period under review. There were such 
famous hostelries in existence: the 
Grand Union, Park Avenue and Murray 
Hill in New York; the Stratford and 
Lafayette in Philadelphia; Young’s and 
the Vendome in Boston; Palmer House 
and Auditorium in Chicago; the Brown 
Palace in Denever, and Baldwin’s in 
San Francisco. The great advance- 
ments made in the art of sanitation was 
one reason for the growth of the hotel 
trade. Even the English visitors to 
our shores admitted the good points of 
our hotels. 

The famous restaurants, some of 
which exist to this day, found ample 
patronage, Delmonico’s, the Brunswick 
and the Brevoort, in New York, and 
places of similar prestige in other large 
cities. 

And, in contrast, the slums of the big 
cities were of such condition as to win 
wide notoriety. In New York one sec- 
tion of these was known as “lung block.” 
More than half a million people were 
inhabitants of the tenement sections in 
1884, and little was done to combat the 
pernicious effects of such dwellings. It 
has been comparatively recently that 
such work has been done; indeed some 
of the buildings demolished under the 
La Guardia regime date back beyond 
this. 

So much has been written and so 
much analysis has been made of these 
days that it is difficult for a perfunc- 
tory surveyor of the scene to do more 
than gather highlights. 

You get a great many of them by 
scanning the press. There were illus- 
trations in the newspapers, but, gen- 











This is also Fifth Avenue, at 34th Street, then the focus of wealth and “society.” 
The old Waldorf-Astoria was soon to fill the vacant lot in the foreground. 
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erally speaking, they were few and far 
between. The news they covered, how- 
had a vital quality to it that 


ever, . . : 7 
would compare favorably with any 
newspaper in the country today. The 


bulk of it, of course, was political news. 
It was a rare day that the Tribune and 
the World and the others did not have 
their say on the current political prob- 
lems, written, it is true, from the view- 
points of the papers rather than tor 
their strict news values. 

All the maneuvers leading up to the 
nominations of Cleveland and_ Blaine 
were generously treated, as similar cir- 
cumstances would be treated in the 
press of today. The scandals of that 
contest remain unsurpassed in political 
history. Mr. Cleveland was accused of 
immorality in the grossest terms. The 
“Mugwumps,” those independent Repub- 
licans who refused to accept the nomi- 
nation of Blaine, gained wide newspaper 
support. The contest was close and of 
great interest. 
~ But aside from political matters what 
was the average reader of 1884 con- 
ning? First of all in news importance 
was the rescue of surviving members of 
the Greely expedition to the Arctic. 
They had started two years previously, 
and the discovery and rescue of the 
survivors made a thrilling story. It 
was telegraphed to the paper from far 
northern points. 

There was talk about John L. Sulli- 
van, and his fight with Mitchell, which 
brought the tremendous gate of $6,000, 
and gave the customers a decided fleec- 
ing. Mitchell, the “maudlin ruffian,” 
as the Tribune said, staggered in the 
ring to say that he was too sick to fight, 
but the perpetrators of the fraud, it was 
asserted, were free to divide the 
“spoils.” 

There was a great to-do about the 
cholera epidemic in France and other 
parts of the Continent, with long drawn- 
out accounts of the sufferings of the 
victims of the plague. The local angle 
was well interpreted, with news of the 
inspection of ships, and the possibilities 
of such an epidemic gaining headway in 
this country. 

There were long stories about the 
Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, which was 
fornally proffered and formally accepted 
in Paris in 1884. The pedestal to the 
statue was raised by funds largely pro- 
moted by Joseph Pulitzer of the New 
York World, and was unveiled in New 
York harbor in 1886 before 1,000,000 
spectators. 

Henry Ward Beecher was inveighing 
against cremation of the dead, and was, 
as usual, engendering a lively contro- 
versv. 

Julian Hawthorn, the son of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorn, was spreading his 
literary wings with newspaper serials: 
the story, “Noble Blood,” was running 
serially in the Tribune. 

_ If the pictures were somewhat scanty 
in the newspapers, the weekly papers 
more than made up for the deficit. 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper and 
Harper's Weekly were the best known 
of the lot. They were filled with pic- 
tures, usually engraved from _ photo- 
graphs, but most generally drawn by an 
artist on the scene. The pictorial his- 
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The New York skyline as seen 


tory of the period, therefore, belongs to 
these publications. 

If there are any who feel that the 
publication of the pictures of “stiffs” 
is a current manifestation, they should 
look over these 1884 weeklies. There 
they will find the most gruesome draw- 
ings based on current news stories, pic- 
tures that would put the worst ones of 
1934 to shame. On the slightest pre- 
text these magazines would pictorially 
bring out the micabre aspects of any 
story. And very effectively, too. Their 


The fact that Lily Langtry had 
sailed or had returned from Europe was 
usually worth about a half-column of 
the closely set type. Adelina Patti was 
also greatly favored in the press. 

There were even the baseball per- 
centages of the major leagues, and a 
strong ballyhoo for baseball. There 
was a lot about the education of the 
Indian, and a great deal about the 
fight against oleomargarine. Concerning 
the latter most publications were hell- 
bent against it. Leslie’s devoted their 

















Music and revelry at the old gas-lit 


editors were not lacking in news judg- 
ment. 

On Sundays in the newspapers you 
would get a big slice of Broadway gos- 
sip. Two and a half colunms of it 
there was in the Tribune, signed by 
“A Broadway Lounger.” Talk about 
your newspaper gossips. These boys 
did not yield the palm to the Winchells 
and the Sullivans of 1934. The theory 
of the interest in gossip columns is as 
old as the hills. 

Also on Sundays, although the Sun- 
day newspaper of this period had not 
reached the status of “Sunday news- 
papers” as we know them today, there 
are columns of poetry in some papers, 
with the long descriptive poems of the 
time and occasional verse, picked up 
from other publications, of James Whit- 
comb Riley. 


Astor Opera House in the Eighties. 


leading space week after week to the 
impurities that went into this synthetic 
butter. 

In the Tribune ‘you read of the 
“Tribune’s Fresh Air Fund” which, as 
a matter of fact, is still being conducted 
by the New York Herald Tribune. 
There is also considerable about the 
cures for snake-bite, thus endorsing the 
news judgment of many newspaper 
today. A charity ball at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, which was opened in 
1884, was good for at least a column 
of space in the dailies, and a large 
number of pictures in the weekly press. 

The advertisements in the press of 
1884 was largely confined to what we 
now call classified advertising. Display 
copy was generally unknown, although 
on numerous occasions it had been em- 
ployed in full-page size. Robert Bonner, 
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This picture was made in 1934 from the same point as the one above. Comment is superfluous. 


in 1876, when the Brooklyn Bridge towers had attained their full height. 


of the New York Ledger, was largely 
responsible for this innovation in ad- 
vertising. 

To a casual reader of the newspapers 
of the Times the lack of restraint on 
the part of advertisers is exceptional. 
In this day when advertising is under 
fire, and where extravagant claims are 
questioned the advertising of 1884 pro- 


vides a big contrast. 


You will read, for instance, this: 
CONSUMPTION! 
I have a postive cure for this! 

You will learn that “R. R. R., a great 
blood purifier,” “will cure all chronic 
diseases,” and that “Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectral effects a speedy cure of coughs 
and colds, and may, very possibly, save 
life.” 

Pond’s Extract advertises on July 5 
that this concoction cures fireworks 
burns and is “also infallible for pros- 
tration by the heat.” 

Columbia Bicycles are advertised, as 
well as such old-timers as Baker’s 
Cocoa, Pear’s Soap and Appollinaris. 
There are also nummerous advertise- 
ments of coachmen wanting jobs. 

Commenting on advertising habits of 
the period, Arthur Meier Schlesinger, 
in Volume X of “A History of Ameri- 
can Life” wrote: 

“On the part of merchants and manu- 
facturers, the new age entailed unpre- 
cedented and ever mounting expendi- 
tures of money and’ brains to capture 
and retain the fickle public. The makers 
of Sapolio, for instance, while content 
with an appropriation of $15,000 in 1871, 
were spending seventy in 1885 and four 
hundred by 1896. . . Even people who 
professed never to look at ads knew 
of Ivory Soap that ‘It Floats,’ of Cas- 
toria that ‘Children Cry for It, of the 
Eastman Kodak that ‘You Press the 
Button—We do the Rest,’ and that 
Schlitz was ‘The Beer That Made Mil- 
waukee Famous’.... 

“The devices of the advertiser were 
endless. When a canning establishment 
found that its salmon would not sell be- 
cause of the whitish color, it reversed 
its fortunes by advertising: ‘Positively 
Guaranteed Not to Turn Pink’... 

“Partly for weal and partly for woe, 
the new age of commercial publicity 
made a deep impress on American Life.” 

Americans took their pleasures hur- 
riedly in the period under review, but 
the decade was marked by a renaissance 
in the theatre and art. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Pinafore” was very popular 
in the early 1880’s and P. T. Barnum 
was astounding the people with his cir- 
cus. There was a rage for popular 
music. One of the hits of 1884 was 
“Always Take Mother’s Advice,” start- 
ing: 

To you in this world she is dearest, 

At your downfall her grief is severest. 
The New York Symphony was founded 
in 1878 and was playing regularly. 
Grand opera was steadily gaining favor. 

Thoroughbred racing enjoyed an era 
of unparalleled prosperity. Pugilism 
was popular, although generally frowned 
on by the “better element” of society. 
But baseball proved to be the most popu- 
lar sport of all. 

Bicycling was gaining great favor, 
and bicycling clubs were being formed 
throughout the country. Roller skating 
was an epidemic, according to Mr. 
Schlesinger, which raged intermittently 
and affected all ages; in 1885 skating 
rinks represented an investment of more 
than $20,000,000. “Croquet made a 
wide appeal by reason of its simplicity 
and leisurely pace, although it was ob- 
jected to by some because of the op- 
portunity it afforded for flirtation.” 
Rifle shooting also had its addicts. 
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(Continued from page 51) 








compared, reveal that 51.1 per cent. of 
daily circulations in 1880 came from 
plants in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Boston, and San 
Francisco, but that this nercentage has 
steadily declined since as follows: 49.1 
in 1889; 41.0 in 1899; 39.5 in 1909; 
34.7 in 1919, and 33.7 in 1929. Evening 
circulations for these six cities dropped 
from 36.0 per cent. in 1909 to 25.5 in 
1929; Sunday circulations, from 51.0 in 
1909 to 41.8 in 1929. The morning 
field furnishes an exception following 
1919; here the percentage fell from 55.0 
in 1909 to 44.3 in 1919 to rise again 
to 47.4 in 1929, a reversal attributable 
to the development of distribution facili- 
ties, to the parallel enlargement of their 
suburbs, and to the elimination of many 
small-town morning papers. This gen- 
eral decline in circulation dominance by 
larger cities came in spite of the fact 
that the population of the six cities 
mentioned mounted from 8.0 per cent. 
of the national total in 1880 to 11.9 per 
cent. in 1930. 

Further evidence of the trend toward 
urban and suburban concentration of 
circulation appears in the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations’ figures for 1919 and 
1933, reduced to percentages and shown 
in Figure IV. In the morning field, 
city circulation mounted from 49.3 to 
56.4 per cent. of the total while city 
and retail zone or suburban together 
grew from 70.1 to 79.4 per cent. Among 
evening dailies, the city and retail zone 
classification rose from 83.2 to 89.9 per 
cent. Even in the Sunday field, usually 
thought of as expanding into the hinter- 
land, the city and suburban portion 
climbed from 65.9 to 70.9 per cent. of 
the total in the 14-year period. The 
greatest gain in morning circulation, 
contrary to the indications of the Census 
data on six leading cities, came in the 
urban total, while the evening and Sun- 
day papers showed greater rises—as 
might be expected—in the suburban 
category. The labors of circulation 
managers to keep pace with the rapid 
increase in America’s suburban colonies, 
particularly since the World War, in 
order to build and maintain efficient 
home-delivery organizations, counted 
heavily in bringing about these results. 
Newspapers now employ about 588,000 
newspaper boys and girls in this work, 
of whom 414,000, or 70.5 per cent., are 
carriers of papers to regular lists of 
subscribers. 

Certain rudiments of circulation man- 
agement may be found in the records 
of metropolitan establishments as early 
as the first American daily, the Penn- 
sylvania Evening Post, and Daily Ad- 
vertiser, and even earlier. But the mass- 
circulation penny papers of the 1830's 
gave this technique its first impetus. In 
1836, for example, the business office 
of the newly-born Philadelphia Ledger 
established the “Carrier System,” the 
system earlier given a vogue in New 
York by the Sun and other penny 
papers. E. H. Munday, writing of the 
Philadelphia press in 1870, says that 
the Ledger people laid off the city 
“into ‘routes,’ which were given to re- 
liable men to be canvassed. No one 
was permitted to sell g single copy of 
the paper on another’s territory. At 
first, papers were given to the carriers 
on credit, but the strict cash principle 
was soon introduced, requiring all 
papers to be paid for before they left 
the office. As the circulation increased, 
these routes became valuable, and are 
now in constant demand...The perfec- 
tion to which the carrier system has 
been brought gives this paper the 
marked peculiarity and great advantage 
of having a circulation that does not 
fluctuate from day to day. Based al- 
most exclusively on subscriptions to the 
carriers, the circulation is perfectly 
steady, only changing by gradual in- 
crease.” 

This early circulation system shortly 
caused rewspapers to depend upon 
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various middlemen for the bulk of their 
sales. This situation came to a_ point 
in 1884 where a writer in The News- 
man could issue this threat: “We want 
to get in a position where we can say, 
“T_ook-a-here, Mr. Publisher, we are the 
ones to dictate profit...if you want us 
to sell your article, you have got to 
give us a good fair profit. Give us 50 
per cent., and do away with the return 
privilege...The newsdealers of New 
York have learned more the past year 
than they could have learned in 20 
vears of individual or ununited war- 
fare. We have brought the ‘New York 
Herald’ to realize that we are a potent 
factor to all first-class papers, and this 
the ‘Herald’ has learned, and dearly 
learned, and other should take 
this as a criterion 
in ‘their conduct 
with newsdealers.” 
Bennett’s Herald 
had attempted to 
lower its price to 
meet the competi- 
tion of the World, 
and to do so it had 
to fight the News- 
dealers’ Associa- 
tion. The Manhat- 
tan News Com- 
pany, and others 
as well as_ the 
great “J. P.” Out of such difficulties 
in New York and elsewhere, the mod- 
ern circulation manager with his inde- 
pendent or cooperative organization de- 
veloped as a protection against news- 
dealer combines and monopolies. 

During the years of rapid circulation 
growth toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, the need for a clearing house of 
information for the new staff specialist 
became more and more apparent. On 
November 23, 1898, therefore, a small 
group of advertising and circulation 
managers and publishers from the Cen- 
tral States met at Detroit to form the 
National Association of Newspaper Cir- 
culation Managers, changed to Inter- 
national Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
tion in 1910. Through surveys of prac- 
tices and legislation, through the ex- 
change of experiences, and through joint 
action to accomplish common objectives, 
the I. C. M. A. has aided in standard- 
izing the industry’s approach to distri- 
bution problems during the 35 years 
since its first annual convention at Chi- 
cago on June 13-15, 1899. In recent 
years, in view of State legislation and 
the possibility of the inclusion of the 
child-labor amendment in the Federal 
Constitution, elaborate studies and dis- 
cussions of newspaper boy welfare have 
demanded considerable attention at the 
annual conventions. 

Changes in the character of the news- 
paper and of its distribution and manu- 
facture paralleled adjustments in ad- 
vertising and in the relative place of 
advertising and circulation revenues in 
newspaper budgets. Figure V_ illus- 
trates the trend in the value of news- 
paper advertising, of subscriptions and 
sales, and of all newspaper revenues 
from 1879 to 1931, curves which aid in 
understanding daily newspaper expan- 
sion even though they relate the general 
newspaper situation. 

Newspaper revenues rose from $89,- 
009,000 in 1879 to $143,586,000 in 1889 
and reached a peak in 1904 at $256,- 
816,000. After a recession to $232,- 
993,000 in 1909, due to lower subscrip- 
tion rates, the upward movement was 
unbroken until another peak came in 
1929, $1,073,119,000. The value of 
newspaper products in 1931, $886,- 
523,000, represents far less of a drop 
than for industry as a whole. In 1929, 
the newspaper industry’s products 
amounted to 1.52 per cent. of those of 
all industry, and in 1931, to 2.13 per 
cent., a rise attributable in part to the 
stability of circulation revenues and in 
part to the manner in which news- 
papers secured a greater section of na- 
tional advertisers’ appropriations. In 
1879, 56.0 per cent. of newspaper rev- 
enue came from subscriptions and sales ; 
the balance, 46.0 per cent., from adver- 
tising. 

From then until 1929, the tendency 
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was continuously toward greater de- 
pendence upon the advertiser for in- 
come, an inclination which brought the 
percentage of subscriptions aud sales 
down to 50.4 in 1889, 45.5 in 1899, 36.2 
in 1909, 34.0 in 1919, and 25.7 in 1929. 
By 1931, however, the tendency turned 
the other way and brought the percent- 
age to 29.5 tor subscriptions aid sales 
and to 70.5 for advertising. es 

The growth of national advertising 
budgets during the past 20 years aided 
in expanding advertising’s place in news- 
paper revenues. According to the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, A.N.P.A. daily 
newspaper income from this source 
soared from $55,000,00 in 1915 to $260,- 
000,000 in 1929 and receded again to 
$145,000,000—approximately 1919 levels 
—in 1933, an in- 
crease from 20 to 
approximately 32 
per cent of daily 
newpaper advertis- 
ing sales. 

During the 1929- 
34 period, however, 
newspapers more 
than held their 
proportion of na- 
tional advertising 
budgets. In 1929, 
$553,000,000 in na- 
tional advertising 
was divided in the following per- 
centages among five leading media : 
newspapers, 47.0; magazines, 37.0; out- 
door, 10.8; chain broadcasting, 3.4; and 
car cards, 1.8. In 1933, according to 
the Bureau of Advertising’s latest re- 
port $298,000,000 was portioned thus: 
newspapers, 48.6 per cent.; magazines, 
31.5: chain broadcasting, 10.7; outdoor, 
8.0; and car cards, 1.2. The newspaper 
and chain broadcasting sections in the 
national advertisers’ dollar alone showed 
improvements. But, while the daily 
paper’s percentage gradually rose, chain 
broadcasting reached 8.1 per cent. in 
1931, dropped to 7.8 per cent. in 1932, 
and rose again to 8.0 in 1933. 

During the half-century of Eprtor & 
PuBLISHER’S history, other adjustments 
in advertising included the profession- 
alization of advertising workers, the 
development and refinement of technics, 
and changes in style of treatment. _The 
character of much newspaper advertising 
prior to the 1880’s was summed up in 
1876 by a writer in G. P. Rowell & 
Co’s American Newspaper Reporter 
and Printers Gazette thus: ; ; 

“Probably our advertisers will think 
it none of our business . . . but we are 
really anxious that advertising should 
pay those investing in it; and this leads 
us to call attention to a fault which 
many commit, to the prejudice of their 
own interests . . . The fault we speak 
of is indefiniteness and desultoriness in 
the preparation of advertisements. If 
a new store is opened, it may be well 
enough for Jones, Brown & Co. to enu- 
merate in their earlier advertisements 
the various lines of goods they keep, but 
after the public have become aware that 
they are in the hardware or dry goods 
business, something different is needed. 
Then the announcement must be made 
to contains news, in order to be read 
and acted on . . . The newspaper sim- 
ply diffuses the information which the 
advertiser furnishes. That information 
ought to be of a character that shall 
draw custom.” 

This fundamental viewpoint on adver- 
tising, then exemplified by Robert Bon- 
ner of the New York Ledger in the 
periodical field and by Wanamaker’s, 
Macy’s, and Lord & Taylor’s among de- 
partment stores, took hold more widely 
during the 1880's. Particularly useful 
in the change from stodgy announce- 
ments to printed salesmanship as well 
as in the encouragement of national ad- 
vertising were the cheap stereotype 
plates and mats which began to appear 
in the 1870’s and to be widely used in 
the 1880's. Column rules, necessary 
during the days of type-revolving 
presses to hold forms on cylinders, gave 
way at this time with the introduction 
of curved plates, With this accom- 
plished, whole pages and even double 
trucks rather than single columns be- 


came possible units in advertising treat- 
ment. Improved folding and collecting 
devices, too, permitted increases in the 
number of pages to replace awkwardly 
large page-formats, an advance which 
relieved publishers of the necessity of 
restricting advertisers to the space and 
type-style of want-ads. Dana long re- 
sisted changing the New York Sun to 
an eight-page sheet, but first the Sun- 
day Sun and then the daily yielded to the 
“extraordinary pressure of advertise- 
ments upon our pages.” 

The //’orld’s tenth anniversary edi- 
tion on Sunday, May 7, 1893, contained 
100 pages. By 1896, the average metro- 
politan Sunday sheet “went” 48 pages, 
and the daily average approximated 12, 
In 20 years, issues regularly contained 
54 pages Sundays and 24 daily. And in 
1926, the averages reached 60 and 36 
pages. Sunday newspapers with 100,000 
or more circulation topped a peak of 
111 pages in 1926. The daily peak in 
the 100,000 group came with a 32-page 
average in 1929. With space bounds 
eliminated and with better means of jl- 
lustration and type display, advertising 
treatment reached new records of printed 
salesmanship during the 1884-1934 pe- 
riod. 

The association movement in the 
newspaper industry, closely tied up with 
production, distribution, and advertising 
problems, got well under way shortly 
after 1884, Four urgent problems in 
particular brought newspapermen to the 
national organization phase. These had 
to do with national advertising and ad- 
vertising agents, with newspaper dis- 
tribution companies and, associations 
with newsprint, and with labor. Thirty 
advertising agencies at the opening of 
the Civil War, two-thirds of which were 
in New York, grew to 50 by 1880; 
these firms secured “a basis of discount 
from the regular rates of many news- 
papers all over the country” and fre- 
quently carried out “contracts involving 
an expenditure of a million dollars in 
printer’s ink.” 

Newspaper distributing companies and 
associations of news agents arose dur- 
ing the late forties and fifties as adjust- 
ments to increasingly unfavorable postal 
rates for newspapers and as precursors 
to the distribution organizations later 
operated by newspapers themselves. 
With the transition from rag to part- 
rag papers and then to woodpulp news- 
print in the larger cities between 1868 
and 1884, cheaper paper, bigger news- 
papers, and a real mass-circulation com- 
modity had their counterpart in larger 
newsprint manufacturing plants, owned 
by large corporations. These latter se- 
cured representation through trade as- 
sociations and otherwise in tariff, price, 
and similar issues. The labor situation, 
finally, ever present, was emphasized by 
the shortage of man power brought by 
rapid industrial expansion in all lines 
during the seventies and eighties. When 
daily publishers reached the association 
stage, their associations had plenty of 
problems to handle. 

The International Editorial Associa- 
tion of America, later the National Edi- 
torial Association, came into existence 
at a New Orleans convention on Feb- 
ruary 19 and 20, 1885, but this associa- 
tion merely served—so far as publishers 
of large dailies were concerned—as a 
means of focusing attention upon the 
utility of an association for daily news- 
paper publishers. Chiefly through the 
promotion work of W. H. Brearly, ad- 
vertising manager of the Detroit Even- 
ing News, the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association was organized 
at a convention of 51 newspaper repre- 
sentatives in the Powers Hotel, Roches- 
ter, N, Y., on February 16 and 1/, 
1887. As Lincoln B. Palmer, general 
manager of the A.N.P.A., wrote in 1912 
on the occasion of the association’s 25th 
birthday: “Prior to the year 1886 there 
were a number of editorial and tele- 
graphic press associations but no of- 
ganization of the newspaper business 1n- 
terests. In consequence of a lack of 
co-operation between publishers, many 
difficulties were encountered and losses 
incurred through dealings with irre 
sponsible advertising agencies, of which 
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it seems there were many. At that time 
there was general complaint that ad- 
vertising agents divided commissions 
with customers and spent their custom- 
ers’ money in the advertising columns ot 
the publications that allowed the great- 
est discount.” } 

The A.N.P.A. grew about as rapidly 
as the thriving newspaper industry. In 
1892, it had 139 members, in 1894, 156, 
and by the turn of the century, some 
200. During the 13 years in which the 
organization increased from 80 to 200 
members, the total number of dailies 
in the country rose from about 1,500 to 
nearly 2,300. But the trade association 
expanded in more ways than numbers. 
As it became better established, it grad- 
ually supplemented the services it of- 
fered members by others. In the first 
decade of the A.N.P.A., its formative 
years, the association’s national office 
worried chiefly about newspaper-agency 
relations, postal arrangements, news- 
print, and labor, It gave its annual 
meetings over to discussions of such 
matters and of machine composition, 
stereotyping, presswork, type measure- 
ment, legislation touching advertising, 
and the like. As early as 1895, formal 
negotiations with the mechanical trade 
unions culminated in a detailed agree- 
ment. Even such modern-sounding 
issues as circulation premiums, food and 
drug legislation, and advertising agency 
commissions became matters of annual 
concern. 

During the 1890’s, the professionali- 
zation of the approach to advertising 
took two chief forms: the development 
of local and sectional advertising clubs 
and associations, and the initiation of 
research and educational work. These 
movements led to the establishment of 
the Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association in 1900, the present Adver- 
tising Federation of America in 1904, 
the Association of National Advertisers 
in 1910, the Bureau of Advertising of 
the A.N.P.A. in 1913, the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations in 1914, the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies in 
1917, and the Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers in 
1919 

During the establishment of these 
bodies and since, advertising groups con- 
tinually brought pressure upon news- 
paper interests for better definitions of 
circulation, more favorable rate struc- 
tures, special information and merchan- 
dising services, and free publicity. The 
public, in turn, through the mouths of 
“muckrakers,” legislators, and _ uplift 
committees, prompted advertisers and 
newspaper executives to eliminate ob- 
jectionable advertising copy and prac- 
tices, The work of national and local 
Vigilance Committees and Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus since the enactment of 
laws dealing with false advertising in 
Minnesota and Ohio in 1911 have car- 
ried the movement far from the chaos 
of the century’s first decade. The 
“Declaration of Principles,” adopted 
June 13, 1913, by the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America, represents 
an early step toward the socialization 
of the advertising profession’s view- 
point. Arthur O. Price, sales promo- 
tion manager of the New York Herald 

ribune, two years ago characterized 
Present advertising ethics in these 
terms: 

“In the Fair-Practice Code adopted 
by the Affiliated Better Business Bu- 
reaus, which Major Namm has cham- 
pioned from its inception, you will no- 
tice that three of the six practices con- 
demned have nothing to do with truth 
in advertisiag or the lack of it; unfair 
competitive claims, disparagement of 
competitors, and underselling claims. 
The activity of the Better Business Bu- 
ree in these fields represents what I 
i _ phase of endeavor for the 
yyy longer is it the question, 
and more A mific = ee - ong 
it fair?” gnifcant problem arises, ‘Is 
x... ~ extent to which the news- 

Per industry and advertisers heeded 
Popular demands for a socialized view- 
point in advertising practice, they h: 
kept themselves { F f > ee 
juicial, and <n ree trom legislative, 

’ administrative tampering. 
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Certain newspapers, notably the New 
York Times, have led the way in this 
regard. 

A recent move upon the part of the 
A.A.A.A, and the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers toward industrial 
self-regulation was the appointment of 
the Review Committee, so-called “su- 
preme court for advertising.” This 
group was formed as a court of appeal 
on cases in which advertisers refuse to 
accept decisions of the National Better 
Business Bureau. If the rulings of the 
committee are accepted in advance as 
binding on all parties concerned, the de- 
cisions are final. If not, the commit- 
tee’s decisions are still expected to carry 
the force of general opinion in the ad- 
vertising field. Under the NRA, too, 
many of the codes include clauses re- 
lating to honesty and fairness in adver- 
tising practices. 

While these phases of the daily news- 
paper industry moved consistently to- 
ward integration during the past 50 
years, changes in the character of own- 
ership indicate a more obvious trend of 
a similar nature. In 1880, but one real 
newspaper chain existed, that of the 
Scripps Publishins Company of De- 
troit, Mich. It included the Detroit 
Evening News, Cleveland Press, St. 
Louis Chronicle, and Cincinnati Post. 
S. N. D. North noted that by “dupli- 
cating a large share of the special news 
supply of each to the other papers the 
publishers are able to largely reduce 
expenses.” The early Scripps chain, 
forerunner of the Scripps League, the 
Scripps-McRae League, and the pre- 
sent Scripps-Howard Newspapers, even 
had a weekly paper—the Echo—for dis- 
tribution with all Scripps papers. By 
1900, chain ownership embraced at least 
31 dailies under the control of 10 in- 


dividuals and corporations. Heading 
the list were: the Scripps-McRae 
League with four dailies; E. W. 


Scripps’ four other papers on the Pacific 
coast; and W. R. Hearst’s six sheets. 
Since then, chains have come and gone, 
but they have gradually increased in 
number and broadened their ownership 
of units in the industry, Thirty groups 
in 1923 comprised more than 150 dailies. 
Fifty-six chains in 1931 controlled 314 
newspapers, F 

According to Epitor & PUBLISHER’S 
latest Year Book number, 63 chains 
own or operate 348 newspapers. The 
larger daily chains now are: Scripps- 
Howard, 26 newspapers; W. R. Hearst, 
22; General Newspapers, Inc., 19; Ira 
C. Copley Newspapers, 17; and Frank 
E. Gannett Newspapers, 15, Group 
newspapers now circulate about half of 
the evening and Sunday newspapers and 
nearly that part of the morning news- 
papers sold in this country. 

A phase of trade association work, 
significant in connection with the rise 
of newspaper chains, has been the de- 
velopment of sectional co-operative buy- 
ing arrangements among _ publishers. 
One of the first instances of it resulted 
from the decision of the Ohio Select 
List of Daily Newspapers in 1909 “to 
take the necessary steps to contract for 
all the white paper used by all the news- 
papers in the association . . . approxi- 
mately 400 car loads of paper a year.” 
The first large-scale organization for 
this purpose among publishers was the 
Publishers’ Buying Corporation, formed 
at the 1920 annual convention of the 
A.N.P.A. for the purpose of breaking 
the prevailing high price of newsprint. 
While it was active during 1920, 1921, 
and 1922, it ceased to exist in 1932 after 
a period of inactivity. Recently, how- 
ever, this type of trade association work 
has sprung into some prominence again 
through the activities of the New York 
Associated Dailies, an organization 
which has extended its field beyond the 
limits of New York state, Through 
such arrangements the independent daily 
or small chain is placed upon a more 
equitable basis with the larger organiza- 
tions in the purchase of raw materials. 

Newsgathering agencies, feature syn- 
dicates, the specialization of editorial 
staffs, and the rise of professional stand- 
ards and professional education for the 
“editorial side” as well as for the other 
“sides” of dailies have made heavy con- 


tributions to the general tendencies de- 
scribed. Newsgathering agencies, born 
before the Civil War, have made late 
international, national, and state news 
available to the smallest daily. The 
Associated Press alone, to typify the 
growth of this department of newspaper 
publication, more than doubled its list 
of members between 1900 and the pres- 
ent time. From an annual expenditure 
of $1,492,901.75 and a wire mileage of 
27,277 in 1900, its outlay has been mul- 
tiplied by six and its wire mileage by 
nine. Feature syndicates, too, have made 
comic strips, fiction, signed stories, de- 
partmental material, and pictures such as 
the large dailies and chains use avail- 
able to all American newspapers. The 
vast improvements in all types of com- 
munication and transportation agencies 
during the past 50 years have, of course, 
made these developments possible. 

The result of these many influences 
upon newspaper makeup and editorial 
policy was discussed in his “Shop Talk 
at Thirty” column by Marlen Pew last 
year after he had served as a judge in 
the Francis Wayland Ayer typography 
contest, sponsored by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Mr. Pew concluded, in part, as 
follows: 


“A familiar charge made by critics of 
the American press is that it has been 
‘standardized,’ both physically and in- 
tellectually. Speaking broadly, the 
charge cannot be denied . Out of 
the entire number of exhibits there were 
less than a dozen newspapers which 
might be called distinctive in make- 
Wi. « 
_.“I think a ‘good’ editorial, or a ‘good’ 
illustration, or a ‘good’ news story may 
be as good in one city as another, and 
the news services and syndicate serve 
our press magnificently, raising the 
standard of hundreds of newspapers that 
would be dull and poor indeed without 
them, but standardization of thought is 
deadly and deserves the criticism it 
gets.” 

The editorial content of newspapers 
is beyond the scope of this article. 
Merely a suggestion is given of the re- 
lationship of trends described to what 
has happened to newspaper reading ma- 
terial. 


We have followed certain broad ten- 
dencies observable in the daily news- 
paper industry from 1884 to 1934. What 
now? After the industry held a nat- 
ural and continuous course toward in- 
tegration for many decades, publishers 
became more than doubtful when the 
NRA prompted the pursuit cf that move- 
ment a little further. They had grad- 
ually become units in a business struc- 
ture with many intricate interlacings 
and with intimate relationships to the 
social, political, and economic fabric of 
the nation. The shadow of possible 
censorship—it was said—loomed up. 
Publishers knew that censorship would 
be harmful both to their industry and 
to society as a whole. About 80 per 
cent. of American cities, however, now 
have single newspapers or newspaper 
combinations under a single ownership 
or management, and the question arises : 
Will one newspaper continue to serve 
the various minorities of a community 
sufficiently well to stave off demands 


for governmental tampering? And 
this question: Will a more and more 
closely integrated industry, such as 


daily newspapers are becoming, adjust 
as well to changing economic, political, 
and social conditions as the more loosely 
organized dailies of 100 or even 50 years 
ago? The past record of the industry 
gives many reasons for optimism. 
Epitor & PusiisHer of the next 50 
years will record the answers. 

(This article is based upon a part of 
the material gathered in the preparation 
of a forthcoming book on the social his- 
tory of the American daily newspaper. 
It includes data submitted in a disserta- 
tion to the Yale Graduate School in 
partial fulfilment of requirements for 
the doctor of philisophy degree. I wish 
to acknowledge the helpful advise and 
criticism of Prof. Maurice R. Davie, 
head of the Yale sociology department, 
in the pursuit of this and other investi- 
gations —A. M. L.) 
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LAWSON AND STONE HAILED 
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‘in charge of its operations. 


plaints to the factory produced results 
with glacial deliberation or not at all. 
To the old-fashioned compositor at his 
type case those ponderous casting ma- 
chines, with their comical keyboards 
and pots of hot metal, were a standing 
joke. Lawson’s patience was strained 
to the utmost. He had purchased Stone's 
interest in the Daily News, and Stone 
had gone to Europe for a long rest. 
Having full faith in the ability of his 
energetic ex-partner to get things done, 
Lawson urged his fellow stockholders 
in the linotype company to place Stone 
Stone, 
when approached on the subject, pre- 
ferred to extend still further his long 
holiday in Europe. Finally, however, 
the linotype began to prove its immense 
superiority to typesetting by hand, other 
newspaper publishers hastened to adopt 
it, the foreign rights were sold to an 
English corporation for a large sum 
and the revolution in the art of print- 
ing—said to be the greatest produced 
by any one invention since the day of 
Gutenberg—was definitely on. 

Stone came back from Europe and 
became a banker. Soon, however, Law- 
son found a more important and more 
congenial job for him. For Lawson him- 
self had been chosen by fellow pub- 
lishers in the west to lead a historic re- 
volt against the threatened monopoliz- 
ing and commercializing of news. That 
epic struggle, which became acute m 
the early 90s, was led by Lawson as 
president of the Associated Press and 
chairman of its executive committee and 
by Stone, who enlisted for the war as 
general manager of that imperiled or- 
ganization. The final sweeping victory 
for the cooperative principle in news 
gathering and distribution was won by 
them and their associates only over the 
dead body of their formidable opponent, 
the old United Press, an entirely dif- 
ferent organization from that which 
now bears the name. Lawson’s heavy 
labors in the cause of freedom of the 
news, extending over a term of years— 
they occupied his whole time for fre- 
quent periods of weeks and months—en- 
title him to the lasting gratitude of 
the press and public. 

One other piece of pioneering per- 
formed by Lawson is especially worthy 
of mention. In the year of this nation’s 
war with Spain for the liberation of 
Cuba, he entered upon the task of creat- 
ing the first American world-wide for- 
eign news service. Previous to that 
time practically all the news from for- 
eign countries came to the press of the 
United States in the form of dispatches 
taken from the London newspapers or 
supplied by continental press assecia 
tions subsidized by European govern- 
ments. Lawson was keenly aware of 
the injury done the American public by 
that reliance upon alien news sources 
which, if thev did not at times deliber- 
ately give out false intelligence, at 
least were incapable of interpreting 
events from the American point of view. 
At heavy expense he organized a for- 
eign service of his own with corres- 
pondents in all important news centers. 
His example was followed in later years 
by some other American publishers and 
the chief press associations. Because of 
that broad liberating movement, Ameri- 
can opinion no longer is left at the 
mercy of European or oriental policy or 
racial hatreds. Its value is far greater 
than the public even yet has come to 
realize. It never was greater than at 
the present time. 

The independent press of today marks 
an immense advance in many essentials 
as compared with the press of 50 years 
ago because of the devoted service of 
scores of eminent men who gave their 
lives to newspaper management. It 
is my belief, however, that the advance 
has been made principally along lines 
marked out in conspicuous ways by 
those pioneers, Lawson and Stone. 
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761 DAILIES ISSUED 50 YEARS AND MORE | 


List Comprises More Than One-third of All the 1,911 Dailies Now Being Printed—Twelve Trace 
Beginnings Beyond Year 1800 


STUDY of newspaper records made in connection with Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER’S 50th anniversary reveals that more than one-third of the daily 
newspapers now published in the United States have been in existence for 50 


ALABAMA 


Anniston Star 1882 
Birmingham Age-Herald 1870 
Eufaula Tribune 1882 
Gadsden Times 1867 
Mobile Register 1823 
Montgomery Advertiser 1828 
Selma Times-Journal 1825 
Tuscaloosa News 1822 
ARIZONA 
Prescott Courier 1881 
Prescott Journal-Miner 1864 
Tucson Citizen 1870 
Tucson Star 1877 
Yuma Arizona Sentinel 1870 
ARKANSAS 
Eureka Springs 1881 
Harrison Times 1876 
Helena World 1871 
Hot Springs New Era 1880 
Hot Springs Sentinel Record 1871 
Little Rock Arkansas Democrat 1871 
Pine Bluff Commercial 1868 
Texarkana Gazette 1875 
CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield Californian 1866 
Barkeley Gazette 1877 
Chico Enterprise 1869 
Chico Record 1872 
Colton Courier 1877 
Colusa Sun Herald 1863 
Eureka Humboldt-Standard 1872 
Eureka Humboldt-Times 1852 
Grass Valley Union 1863 
Los Angeles Herald & Express 1871 
Los Angeles Times 1881 


Martinez Contra Costa Gazette and Mar- 


tinez Standard 1858 
Marysville Appeal Democrat 1860 
Merced Sun Star 1880 
Modesto Bee 1884 
Monterey Peninsula Herald 1876 
Napa Register 1872 
Oakland Tribune 1874 


Oroville Mercury-Register 1873 


Petaluma Argus-Courier 1855 
Placerville Republican 1870 
Redding Courier Free-Press 1852 
Sacramento Bee 1857 
Sacramento Union 1851 
Salinas Index-Journal 1872 
San Bernardino Telegram 1865 
San Diego Sun 1881 
San Diego Union 1868 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin 1855 
San Francisco Chronicle 1865 
San Francisco Commercial News 1875 
San Francisco Examiner 1880 
San Jose Mercury Herald 1851 
San Jose News 1883 
Santa Barbara News 1880 
Santa Barbara Press 1863 
Santa Cruz Sentinel 1855 
Santa Maria Times 1882 
Santa Monica Outlook 1877 
Santa Rosa Press-Democrat 1852 
Santa Rosa Republican 1865 
Stockton Independent 1856 
Vallejo Chronicle 1867 
Vallejo Time Herald 1867 
Ventura County Star 1883 
Ventura Free Press 1875 
Visalia Times-Delta 1859 
Watsonville Pajaronian 1868 
Watsonville Register 1876 
Willows Journal 1877 
Woodland Democrat 1877 
Woodland Mail 1868 
COLORADO 
Colorado Springs Telegraph 1872 
Colorado Springs Gazette 1872 
Denver Rocky Mountain News 1859 
Durango Herald Democrat 1881 
Fort Collins Express-Courier 1873 
Greeley Tribune 1870 
Leadville Heraid-Democrat 1880 
Montrose Press 1882 
Pueblo Chieftain 1871 
Trinidad Chronicle News 1876 
CONNECTICUT 
Ansonia Sentinel 1884 
Bridgeport Post 1883 
Bridgeport Times-Star 1790 
Bristol Press 1871 
Danbury News-Times 1883 
Hartford Courant 1764 
Hartford Times 1841 
Meriden Record 1860 
Middletown Press 1884 
New Britain Herald 1876 
New Haven Journal Courier 1766 
New Haven Register 1812 
New London Day 1881 
Norwalk Hour 1871 
South Norwalk Sentinel 1870 
Norwich Bulletin 1790 








years or more. 


Their number totals 


761, 


including two in the Territory 


of 


Hawaii, compared with a total of 1,911 daily newspapers listed in Epiror & 


PusiisHer’s 1934 Year Book. 


Many of them have more than 100 years” 
Thirteen newspapers trace their beginnings back beyond the year 1800. 


of service to their communities. 


They 


are: Hartford Courant, 1764; Baltimore Sunday American, 1773; Alexandria ( Va.) 


Gazette, 1784; Augusta (Ga.) 
Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, 1790; 
(N. J.) State-Gazette, 1792; York 


Chronicle, 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Times- ro 1790; Trenton 
Gazette and Daily, 
(N. Y.) Messenger, 1797; weal Spa (N. Y.) 


(Pa.) 


1785; Pittsburgh-Post-Gazette, 


Journal, 1798; Keene (N. Bi 


Sentinel, 1799, and Norristown (Pa.) Times-Herald, 1799. 
The complete list of dailies 50 years and older is printed herewith: 


CONNECTICUT—Continued 
Torrington Register 
Waterbury Democrat 
Waterbury Republican 
Waterbury American 
Willimantic Chronicle 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington Delmarva Star 


1874 
1881 
1881 
1844 
1877 


1881 


Wilmington Journal-Every Evening-Morn- 


ing News (e) 1866, (m) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1880 


Washington Post (d) 1877, (S) 1878 
Washington Star 1852 
FLORDIA 
Jacksonville Florida Times-Union 1866 
Key West Citizen 1879 
Ocala Banner 1866 
Orlando Reporter-Star 1876 
Orlando Sentinel 1880 
St. Petersburgh Times 1884 
GEORGIA 
Americus Times-Recorder 1878 
Athens Banner Herald 1832 
Atlanta Constitution 1868 
Atlanta Journal! 1883 
Augusta Chronicle 1785 
Columbus Enquirer Sun 1828 

Dublin Courier-Herald, Dispatch and 

Press 1884 
Griffin News 1871 
La Grange News 1842 
Macon News 1884 
Macon Telegraph 1826 
Rome News Tribune 1843 
Savannah News 1850 
Thomasville Times-Enterprise 1855 
Valdosta Times 1867 
Waycross Journal Herald 1876 

IDAHO 
Boise Idaho Statesman 1864 
Idaho Falls Post-Register 1880 
ILLINOIS 

Alton Telegraph 1836 
Aurora Beacon News 1846 
Belleville Advocate 1839 
Belleville News-Democrat 1855 
Bloomington Pantagraph 1846 
Cairo Citizen 1868 
Centralia Sentinel 1884 
Champaign News-Gazette 1852 
Charleston Courier 1840 
Chicago Calumet 1881 
Chicago Herald & Examiner 1881 
Chicago Daily News 1876 
Chicago Tribune 1847 
Danville Commercial-News 1866 
Danville Herald 1880 
Danville Review 1878 
Dixon Telegraph 1851 
Edwardsville Intelligencer 1862 
Elgin Courier-News 1873 
Evanston News Index 1872 
Freeport Journal Standard 1848 
Galena Gazette 1834 
Galesburg Register-Mail 1873 
Hoopeston Chronicle-Herald 1872 
Jacksonville Journal 1866 
Jacksonville Courier 1876 
Kankakee Republican-News 1852 
La Salle Post-Tribune 1852 
Lincoln Courier 1856 
Mattoon Journal-Gazette & Commercial 

Star 1857 
Moline Dispatch 1876 
Monmouth Review-Atlas 1846 
Morris Herald 1878 
Mount Carmel Republican-Register 1839 
Mount Vernon Register-News 1872 
Murphysboro Independent 1873 
Ottawa Republican-Times 1844 
Pana Palladium 1869 
Paris Beacon-News 1848 
Pekin Times 1853 
Peoria Journal (1871); Transcript (1855) 
Peru News-Herald 1877 
Rockford Register-Republic 1840 
Rockford Star 1888 
Rock Island Argus 1851 


ILLINOIS—Continued 
Shelbyville Union 
Springfield Illinois State Journal 
Springfield Illinois State Register 
Sterling Gazette 
Streator Times-Press 
Urbana Courier 
Woodstock Sentinel 


INDIANA 
Alexandria News 
Anderson Herald 
Auburn Star 
Bloomington Telephone 
Columbia City Post 
Columbia City Commerical Mail 
Columbus Herald 
Columbus Republican 
Crawfordsville Journal & Review (m) 
(e) 
Edinburg Courier 
Evansville Courier 
Evansville Journal (d) 1832, (S) 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 
Frankfort Times 
Goshen News-Times and Democrat 
Greencastle Banner 
Greenburg News 
Huntington Herald Press 
Indianapolis News 
Jeffersonville News 
Kokomo Tribune 
Lafayette Journal and Courier 
(e) 
La Porte Herald Argus 
Logansport Pharos-Tribune 
Madison Courier 
Madison Herald 
Marion Chronicle 
Michigan City Dispatch 
Michigan City News 
Mount Vernon Democrat 
New Castle Courier-Times 
Plymouth News 
Plymouth Pilot 
Princeton Clarion-News 
Princeton Democrat 
Richmond Palladium 
Richmond Item 
Rochester News-Sentinel 
Seymour Tribune 
Shelbyville Democrat 
Shelbyville Republican 
South Bend News Times 
South Bend Tribune 
Union City Times 
Valparaiso Vidette-Messenger 
Vincennes Sun-Commercial 
Wabash Plain Dealer 
Warsaw Times 


IOWA 


Ames Tribune-Times 

Atlantic News-Telegraph 

Boone News-Republican 

Burlington Hawk-Eye Gazette 

Cedar Rapids Gazette 

Clinton Herald 

Council Bluffs Nonpareil 

Creston News-Advertiser 

Davenport Democrat & Leader 

Des Moines Register 

Des Moines Tribune 

Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 
Journal 

Fairfield Ledger 

Fort Dodge Messenger and Chronicle 

Iowa City Press Citizen 

Keokuk Gate City 

Marshalltown Times-Republican 

Mason City Globe Gazette 

Mount Pleasant News 

Muscatine Journal and News Tribune 

Ottumwa Courier 

Shenandoah Sentinel 

Sioux City Journal 

Sioux City Tribune 

Waterloo Courier 


and Times 


KANSAS 
Abilene Courier 
Arkansas City 
Atchison Globe 


Traveler 


1786; 


1795; Canandaigua 


{.) 


1883 
1831 
1836 
1854 
1873 
1878 
1856 


1880 
1868 
1870 
1877 
1853 
1867 
1882 
1877 
1846 
1842 
1875 
1854 
1854 
1863 
1833 
1877 
1837 
1850 
1881 
1848 
1869 
1872 


1848 


(m) 1829, 


1831 
1880 
1844 
1849 
1871 
1865 
1881 
1882 
1867 
1841 
1855 
1851 
1846 
1860 
1831 
1878 
1856 
1879 
1880 
1854 
1866 
1873 
1861 
1842 
1804 
1859 
1856 


1867 
1871 
1865 
1830 
1870 
1856 
1857 
1879 
1855 
1849 
1881 


1836 
1849 
1856 
1840 
1847 
1870 
1857 
1879 
1840 
1848 
1882 
1870 
1884 
1858 


1870 
1870 
1877 


KANSAS—Continued 


Coffeyville Journal 1875 
Council Grove Republican 1872 
El Dorado Times 1882 
Fort Scott Tribune-Monitor 1862 
Great Bend Tribune 1876 
Hutchinson Herald 1872 
Independence Reporter 188] 
Iola Register 1867 
Lawrence Journal-World 1854 
Leavenworth Times 1857 
Newton Kansan-Republican 1872 
Ottawa Herald 188] 
Parsons Sun 187] 
Topeka Capital 1876 
Topeka State-Journal 1874 
Wichita Beacon 1872 
Wichita Eagle 1872 
Winfield Courier 1872 
KENTUCKY 
Rowling Green Park City News 185} 
3owling Green Times Journal 1882 
Danville Advocate 1865 
Hopkinsville Kentucky New Era 1869 
Lexington Herald 1870 
Louisville Herald-Post 1878 
Louisville Times 1884 
Maysville Bulletin 1881 
Owensboro Inquirer 1884 
Owensboro Messenger 1875 
Paducah Sun-Democrat 1871 
Richmond Register 1862 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria Town Talk 1883 
P.aton Rouge State Times 1842 
Baton Rouge Advocate 1842 
New Orleans Item 1877 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 1837 
Shreveport Times 1872 
MAINE 
\ugusta Kennebec Journal 1825 
Bangor Commercial 1872 
Bath Times 1860 
Biddeford Journal 1884 
Lewiston Journal 1861 
lortland Evening Express 1882 
Portland Press Herald 1862 
Rockland Courier Gazette 1846 
MARYLAND 
Annapolis Capital 1884 
Baltimore News 1872 
Baltimore Sunday American 1773 
altimore Sun 1837 
Cumberland News 1872 
Cumberland Times 1869 
lrederick News 1883 
Hagerstown Herald 1873 
Hagerstown Mail 1828 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Globe (m) 1872, (e) 1878, (S) 1877 
Boston Herald (m) 1840 
Boston Traveler (e) 1825 
Boston Post 1831 
toston Record 1813 
Boston Transcript 1830 
Irockton Enterprise 1880 
Fall River Herald News 1872 
Fitchburg Sentinel 1838 
Gardner News 1869 
Gloucester Times 1856 
Haverhill Gazette 1877 
Holyoke Transcript 1882 
Lawrence Eagle 1868 
lawrence Telegram 1884 
Leominster Enterprise 1873 
Lowell Sun 1878 
Lynn Item 1877 
Medford Mercury 1879 
New Bedford Mercury 1807 
New Bedford Standard Times 1950 
North Attleboro Chronicle 1870 
Qunicy Patriot Ledger 1837 
Salem News 1880 
Springfield Republican (1844) and News 
(1880) 
Taunton Gazette 1848 
Waltham News-Tribune 1862 
Worcester Gazette 1801 
MICHIGAN 
Adrian Telegram 1865 
Ann Arbor News 1835 
Battle Creek Moon-Journal 1851 
Ray City Times 1879 
Big Rapids Pioneer 1864 
Cadillac News 1822 
Cheboyan Tribune 1875 
Detroit Free Press 1831 
Detroit News 1873 
Flint Journal 1883 
Grand Rapids Herald 1882 
Greenville News 1856 
Hancock Copper Journal 1884 
Ionia Sentinel Standard 1879 


(Continued on page 298) 
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Editor & Publisher for July 21, 1934 


The producers of the screen’s great musicals offer their heartiest con- 
gratulations to Editor and Publisher on its Golden Jubilee Anniversary 


WARNER BROS.’ “GOLD DIGGERS” FOR 1934! 


Milles 


With 14 Noted Kare Sneludine 
RUBY KEELER ¢ DICK POWELL 


JOAN BLONDELL ¢ ZASU PITTS 


GUY KIBBEE ¢ HUGH HERBERT 


And Hundreds of Glorious Busby Berkeley Beauties 
. 

Directed by RAY ENRIGHT of “20 Million Sweethearts” Fame 
* 


Sumptuous Musical Presentations Created and Arranged by BUSBY BERKELEY 
* 
Five New Song Successes by WARREN & DUBIN - KAHAL & FAIN - WRUBEL & DIXON 


ws 
(1880) 
1848 
1862 
1801 


1865 
1835 
1851 
1879 
1864 
1822 
1875 
1831 
1873 
1883 
1882 
1856 
1884 
1879 
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MICHIGAN—Continued EW Y 4 
Jackson Citizen-Patriot 1837 Albany Knicl xa — 2 > . sone aaageanes SEOES ISLAND 
een enteon ae Ibany Knickerbocker Press 1842 Kenton News-Republican 1843 Newport News 1846 
Lansing State Journal ass ee Times-l nion 1853 Lancaster Eagle 1809 Providence Bulletin 1863 
Marquette Mining Journal rod Amsterdam Recorder and Democrat 1833 Lancaster Gazette 1826 
Marshall Chronicle peed a = Journal 1798 Lima News 1884 SOUTH CAROLINA 
eeieen Muabitonder ass oe News. 1878 Lorain Journal & Times-Herald 1879 Charleston News and Courier 1803 
Shamcos Mowe 1060 3inghamton Sun 1822 Marietta Times 1864 Greenville News 187 
Mushenen Chronicle 1856 —— Courier-Express 1834 Marion Star 1884 Greenville Piedmont 1829 
Dick Riven Sines Sicvald 1870 “19a News 1880 Massilon Independent 1863 Spartanburg Journal 1844 
Rediuew Baws 1859 buffalo Times 1883 Middletown Journal 1857. Union Times 1850 
Sturgis Journal 1859 Canandaigua Messenger 1797. Newark Advocate and American Tribune 1820 ms 
Traverse City Record-Eagie ne Catskill Mail 1879 Norwalk Reflector-Herald 1830 SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ypsilanti Press 1880 Cohoes American 1884 Painesville Telegraph 1822 Deadwood Pioneer Times 1876 
© Corning Leader 1884 Ravenna Record 1830 Mitchell Republican 1883 
MINNESOTA Dunkirk Observer 1882 Sandusky Register 1822 Rapid City Journal 1880 
Duluth Herald -< ‘ 1903 Elmira Advertiser 1853 Springfield News 1817 Watertown Public Opinion 1882 
Dulsth Hows Telbunc co Elmira Star-Gazette 1828 Steubenville Herald-Star 1806 Yankton Press and Dakotan 1861 
elessant. Mentheal cams Elmira Sunday Telegram 1879 Tiffin Advertiser-Tribune 1832 
Fergus Falls Journal 1883 Here aT hice sah ae — ae \~* iaaagaataa 
Suaals Massenmer ca ae fribune-Times 1851 Toledo News-Bee 1876 Chattanooga Times 1869 
Micmsspelia Seurnal mode ; udson Star 1847 Toronto Tribune 1878 Clarksville Leaf Chronicle 1808 
Minneapolis Tribune (a) 2067, () 1876 Fee a 1815 Upper Sandusky Chief 1879 Jackson Sun 1848 
— eg da 7, mot Jamestown Journal 1826 Upper Sandusky Union 1845 Memphis Commercial Appeal 1840 
Owatonna People’s Press 1874 Kingston Freeman 1871 Urbana Citizen 1883 Memphis Press-Scimitar 1880 
Red Wing Republican 1857 Sp sete Leader * 1881 Van Wert Bulletin 1873 Nashville Banner 1875 
St. Paul Pioneer Press (4) 1853, (S) reed oy: _ C nion Sun and Journal 1821 Van Wert Times ; 1863 Nashville Tennessean 1812 
Stillwater Gazette »G 4 Mi dletow n Times-Herald 1870 Warren Tribune Chronicle 1870 
Winona Republican Herald oe —— 1849 Washington C. H. Herald 1883 TEXAS 
St. Paul Dispatch - srooklyn cagle ee 1841 Wilmington News-Journal 1837. Austin Statesman 1871 
8 Brooklyn Times-U nion 1848 Xenia Gazette 1881 Beaumont Enterprise 1880 
MISSISSIPPI New ‘York American — 1882 Youngstown Gazette 1881 Brenham Banner-Press 1875 
~~ tetanior” ane ~d York Herald Tribune 1841 Youngstown _Vindicator 1869 Bryan Eagle 1876 
line Meets ae ? - York on of Commerce and Zanesville Times-Recorder & Signal 1878 Corpus Christi Caller 1883 
Vicksburg Herald ae See Seah Miesed wed a oe 1842 
fo 8 New c c > Te 6 : 
seg Post sass New ee Ha — soe GRSScon Oe eae te 
est Point Times-Leader 1880 New York Progresso Italo-Americano 1880 —, Democrat-Herald 1865 EI na — oom 
af New York Staats-Zeitung and Herold 1834 ‘Ashland Tidings 1876 Gainesville Regi 
Brook MISSOURI New York Sun came SES 4933 Astoria Astorian-Budget 1873 Saen tent ‘ae am 
Pesan Argus 1882 New York Times 1851 Baker Democrat-Herald 1870 Galveston Teit : " aes 
ee 1881 New York Wall Street Journal 1882 Corvallis Gazette-Times 1862 La d a a 
ts Democrat 1884 Flushing North Shore Journal 1879 Eugene Register-Guard 1859 Marshall —_ oe 
ae Press ee 1872 Long Island City Long Island Star 1876 Marshfield Coos Bay Times 1878 Paris News eal a 
uillicothe Constitution-Tribune 1860 Niagara Falls Gazette 1854 Portland Journal of Commerce 1881 San Ar lo Standard ifs 
Clinton Democrat 1884 Tonawanda News 1880 Portland Oregonian 1861 a poe so .— 0 = 1884 
ss Courier-Post 1839 Olean Times-Herald 1860 Roseburg News-Review 1875 San pote a Light = 
Jop a News-Herald 1872 Oswego Palladium Times 1845 Salem Oregon Statesman 1851 Sh . “yo os 
Kansas City Journal-Post 1854 Plattsburgh Republican i811 T Solien ‘eee pt 
Kansas City Star 1880 Port Jervis Union-Gasette 1850 PENNSYLVAN ogy ea = 
Marshall Democrat-News 1873 Poughkeepsie Eagle New “y =NNSYLVANIA Tyler Courier-Times 1877 
Mexico Intelligencer 1879 aiianals ao as ri " end Allentown Chronicle and News and Item 1870 
“ g s : -Ente s 8 ; J 
Moberly Monitor Index and Democrat 1868 Poughkeepsie Sunday Suaaier 1872 pcsasaed o> sed nie a 
St. Charles Cosmos-Monitor 1835 Rochester Abendnent 1881 Altoona Tribune 1856 Logan Herald-Journal 1878 
St. Joseph Gazette 1845 Rochester Democrat and Cl icl er eee an Oe t ce Bee B = 
St. Joseph News Press 1879 nates Wisien That hronicie 1832 Beaver Falls News-Tribune 1884 Salt Lake City Deseret News 1850 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 1852 Rochester Journal as re Bradford Era 1877. Salt Lake City Tribune 1871 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 1878 Rome Sentinel a Sede Seer and Banned ano 
Springfield Leader and Press 1867 Saratoga Springs Saratogian 1854 Butler Eagle 1869 : VERMONT 
Trenton Republican-Times 1861 Saugerties Post 87 ees eee SS le ee = 
” Ee eee Union Sta el Carbondale Leader 1872 Rutland Herald 1861 
MONTANA F Syracuse Herald . (da) 1877, (S — Carlisle Sentinel 1881 St. Albans Messenger 1861 
Date Dies Btenderd — a ae seal 77, (S) a Chambersburg Public Opinion 1869 St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 1837 
Helena Independent 1866 Syracuse Post-Standard ao eee wv, — 
Missoula Missoulian 1873 Troy Observer and Budget 1875 _ _ eer — PEEEA 
87 ae fi sa s a Du Bois Express 1883 Alexandria Gazette 1784 
NEBRASKA Utica * cosa ae Easton Express 1855 Bristol Herald-Courier 1870 
Coleuibus Telenrem SAR: iis ilincemenet Chea 186 Erie Dispatch-Herald 1852 Danville Register 1847 
Falls City Journal 1867 Wellsville Reporter 1880 oe a — me 
ty aca < ~ te ty Tay. : Greenville Record-Argus 1848 Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch 1876 
faa Meeed Reteoestone ~ ' states 1883 Harrisburg Patriot 1852 Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 1865 
Lincoln Journal stead NORTH CAROLINA a = ews See 186s 
Nebraska City Nebraska News- 6 po “ : : stown J e 3 ichmon ecor 1878 
ecg em, Ma ews-Press ot ~~ eal ne Lancaster New Era 1877. Richmond Times-Dispatch 1850 
Omaha World-Herald oa ae eg 1 escnc a — — re Reporter vo Strasburg Northern Virgina Daily 1882 
-swaeete Aagy-waearl ebanon News an imes 
NEVADA —— to aa 1817 Lock Haven Express 1882 WASHINGTON 
Carson City Appeal  — E 1880 McKeesport News 1884 Seattle Post-Intelli 
. ’ \ snes een Seow Pee 1882 , . eattle Post-Intelligencer 1865 
Fike Free Press . ‘ Mahanoy City Record-American 1871 Spok Spok a few 
1882 New Bern Sun-Journal 876 i \f penne Spaberenasantes o~ 
Rene Gazette 1876 Raleigh News neg ne Mauch Chunk Times-News 1883 Tacoma Ledger 1883 
sie Mownda State Teurnel 87 igh News serv Meadville Tribune-Republican 1884 Walla Walla Unio 6' 
sourne 1874 te shy ll ars Monongahela Republican 1846 — = 
NEW HAMPSHIRE be war . 1 New Castle News 1880 , : 
Concord Monitor and New a on Winston-Salem Twin City Sentinel 1884 Norristown Times-Herald 1799 WEST VIRGINIA 
Patriot — Oil City Blizzard ss0g 4 Rethley Ralsigh-Ragister = 
Dover Foster’s Democrat oe NORTH DAKOTA Oil City Derrick mm oe oe oo 
Keene Sentinel 1799 Bismarck Tribune 1881 Philadelphia Bulletin 1847 Ff ion nt W oO vieet i 1845 
Manchester Union 1862 Fargo Forum 187g Philadelphia Inquirer 1829 ne ¥ > irginian 1s 
Nashua Telegraph 1862 Grand Forks Herald 1879 Philadelphia Public Ledger — Gn 182 
ortsmouth Herald and Times , Minot News and Optic-Report Philadelphia Record 187 r “ites —— - 
‘ 1884 Porter 1884 7 P 70 Wheeling Regist 1863 
Pittsburgh Press 1884 adic tail 
NEW JERSEY OHIO Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 1786 
Asbury Park Sunday Shor Pittston G 5 a 
y irk Sunday § e Press 1879 Akron Beacon-J al ae ee 1850 
Atlantic City Press & Union (Press) oo. Asbiaed ame anne wed Pottstown Republican and Morning Paper1884 Appleton Post-Crescent 1850 
Bayonne Times 1879 Canton Repository 8 Femnevtne Poorest 1825 Bee} —— 188 
Bridgeton News 1879 Chillicothe News-Advertiser 1830 Punxsutawney Spirit 1873 ‘Berlin Journal po 
Burlington Enterprise 1868 Chillicothe Scioto Gazette 1 9 Reading Eagle -— Fon neg ogy 187 
Camden Courier-Post 1882 Cincinnati En ne 800 Reading Times 185g Fond du Lac Commonwealth-Reporter 1870 
Elizabeth Journal 1871 Cincinnati Boat ‘ 1842 Renovo Record 1871 Janesville Gazette 1845 
Jersey City Jersey Journal a ee i ro 1880 Scranton Republican 1867 La Crosse Tribune and Leader Press 1854 
aw ¢ 1867 Cincinnati Times-Star 1840 : i yi i 
Millville Republican 1865 Circleville Herald Scranton Times 1870 — ee ae pe sae? 
Newark Call cor. ene Par 1883 Shenandoah Herald 1870 Milwaukee Journal 1882 
Newark eal tare posed ties 1879 Sunbury Daily 1872 Milwauke Sentinel 1837 
Newark Star-Eagle 1832 Cieveland Press — Tamaqua Courier 1873 tag a ee 
New Brunswick Home News 1878 Columbus Dispatch oe Titusville Herald 1865 — pe one 1868 
Passaic Herald-News 1873 Columbus Ohio State Journal 1 | Towanda Review 1879 sen ee i830 
Plainfield Courier-News 1884 Dayton Herald (1875) and Jo 1 (18 - Tyrone Herald 1877 a src ragga ee 
Trenton Times 1882 Tavton Mews ournal (1808) Washington Observer 1871 Racine Journal-Times 1881 
Trenton State Gazette 1792 Delaware Gazette + Wodbinglen Bapenter 1808 Teo @ ag bnew ng 17 
Union City Hudson Dispatch 1874 Delphos Herald ~~ West Chester Local News 1872 Two Rivers Reporter aid 
Vineland Journal ies Siete Maneater add Wilkes-Barre Record 1832 - 
Woodbury News (established as weekly) 1878 East Liverpool Review 1876 Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 1879 r. Conn : 
: wala er g Williamsport Gazette & Bulleti Cheyenne Wyoming State Tribune and 
view 1860 n 1801 
Albuquerque PEW, MEXICO Fostoria Times 1875 Williamsport Sun — «=o hee - 
Een oo nga 1880 Fremont Messenger 1856 Williamsport Grit 1872 
Sante Fe N pas -- 1879 Galion Inquirer 1877. York Dispatch : ; HAWAII 
nte Fe New Mexican 1849 Gallipolis Tribune 1872 York . i See ene Teas me 
ork Gazette and Daily 1795 Honolulu Advertiser 1856 





1846 
1863 


1803 
1874 
1829 
1844 
1850 


1876 
1883 
1880 
1882 


1861 


1869 
1808 
1848 
1840 
1880 
1875 


1812 


1871 
1880 
1875 
1876 
1883 
1842 
1879 
1880 
1879 
1884 
1842 
1880 
1881 
1877 
1869 
1884 
1865 
1881 
1879 
1875 
1877 


1878 
1870 
1850 
1871 


1868 
1861 
1861 
1837 


1784 
1870 
1847 
1865 
1876 
1865 
1865 
1878 
1850 
1882 


1865 
1884 
1883 
1869 


1880 
1883 
1861 
1845 
187 

1852 
1863 


1850 
1883 
1881 
1881 
rter 1870 
1845 
ess 1854 
1839 
1882 
1837 
1847 
1880 
1868 
1850 
1881 
1873 
1872 


and 
.” 1867 





MODERN PRESSES BEGAN 
IN EIGHTIES 


(Continued from page 208) 











three fundamental designs oi newspa- 
per press other manufacturers were pro- 
gressing along their own lines. | 

~ Between 1910 and 1914, magazine reel 
stands were introduced. Their inven- 
tion is generally attributed to Irving 
Stone, mechanical superintendent of the 
Chicago Daily News. Prior to their 
coming, depleted rolls of newsprint 
were replaced one at a time, the press 
being stopped, the exhausted roll re- 
moved, and the new roll spindled, swung 
and locked into place. On long or fast 
runs, the resultant delay was important. 
Stone’s idea was basically a shaft with 
two three-armed hangers upon which 
three rolls of newsprint were suspended. 
Electrical mechanism was provided for 
rotation of the shaft, bringing a new 
roll into running position as the first 
was exhausted. When time to change, 
the press was slowed down, the first 
web was broken and the end was ex- 
pertly brought into position on the new 
roll which had been prepared with 
paste. The press was immediately re- 
turned to running speed, with the loss 
of only the few copies of the section 
covered by the paste. In the past 20 
years several manufacturers have pro- 
duced reels which are now standard 
equipment on all newspapers having long 
runs, and the latest invention, the Wood 
Autopaster and Autoreels, is designed to 
permit the automatic replenishment of 
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paper 
speed. 

Rising circulations demanded another 
innovation about this time. Automatic 
conveyors, manufactured by the Cutler- 
Hammer Company of Milwaukee, were 
attached to the delivery end of presses, 
bringing the printed copies in a long 
unbroken line to the mailing and cir- 
culation delivery rooms, saving con- 
siderable man-power and time lost in 
the manual process. Greatly improved, 
they are also standard equipment on 
all newspapers where speed 
on each edition is a para- 
mount consideration. 

Steam had been the gen- 
erally used motive power in 
1884 for all machinery. It 
was less than fifty years 
since manpower had been re- 
placed at the flywheels, even 
of New York City news- 
papers, and while steam pro- 
pulsion had obvious disad- 
vantages, no electric motor 
had been devised of sufficient power and 
reliability to displace it. 

Just before the turn of the century, 
several electrical drive devices came on 
the American market, though several 
experiments had been successfully made 
in the British Isles between 1884 and 
1900. The first trial of electricity as 
newspaper motive power was made by 
the Somerset County Gazette in Eng- 
land, which applied motor drive through 
shafting and belts to a flat-bed press. 
This paper quickly reverted to steam. 
The idea took hold quickly in the 
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United States, however, and within a 
few years steam driven machinery had 
passed entirely from the large cities. In 
a few small towns and villages, the 
curiosity seeker may still find presses 
and type-setting machines driven by 
gasoline engines or even steam, but elec- 
tricity is the common medium in all 
newspaper mechanical operations today. 

Elaborate switchboards and local con- 
trol mechanism has had to be devised 
to harness the speed monster powered 
by electricity. Until recently the prac- 
tice on metropolitan presses 
with alternating current sup- 
ply called for two-motor 
drives, coupled by gears and 
shafting to all units of each 
press. Some recent installa- 
tions have given each unit 
its individual motor, making 
for economy of operation 
and greater flexibility which 
offset the higher initial cost 
of installation. 

According to best infor- 
mation the first 2-motor drive was in- 
stalled in the Chicago Daily News plant 
in March, 1897. It was a joint product 
of Cutler-Hammer and the Johnson 
Pneumatic Service Co., compressed air 
being used to control motor operation. 
The first fully automatic A.C. drive 
— installed on the Jersey Journal in 


Incidental devices of great impor- 
tance in efficient and safe operation 
liave been developed in astounding num- 
ber in the past twenty years. It is 
impossible to list them all, but no ac- 
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count would be complete which over- 
looked the electric braking mechan- 
ism demanded by present high operat- 
ing speeds, web break cut-off devices 
which stop the press almost instantane- 
ously when the paper breaks in transit 
through the press, electrical reel brakes, 
combined with electrical tension devices 
to maintain a constant tension on the 
sheet and prevent overrunning of paper 
supply when the press is suddenly 
brought to rest. 

Unit-type operation has also necessi- 
tated the installation of control me- 
chanism to switch in or out of opera- 
tion and to combine units as needed 
for the day’s output. 

Place for all these improvements and 
many others has been found on the 
presses which developed from the trend 
away from the skyscraper deck types 


_into the low, heavy, high-speed units of 


today. In the past 20 years pressrooms 
have been entirely reconstructed. The 
constricted space that compelled presses 
to be built upward did not limit develop- 
ment after newspaper advertising rev- 
enue began its sharp upward swing in 
1917, doubling its volume between 1914 
and 1923. Funds were available for 
new machinery and new housing for it, 
and the American newspaper was pretty 
completely overhauled in the 10 years 
that followed the armistice. 

What pressroom machinery did it 
buy? The array was bewildering in 
its variations. In the decade 1900 to 
1910, pressmen had to crawl, climb, 
stretch and heave with no little danger 

(Continued on page 300) 
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issue d in 1882 by Root & Tinker, 102 Nassau street, New York. 
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to life and limb in plating and threading 
operations. in Il¥iZ, soe imtroduceu 
the Simplex, of octuple capacity, but 
built long and low—so low that me- 
chanics had difficulty in plating and 
leading webs through the lower deck. 
Goss about the same time produced a 
balcony type press, with units arranged 
in line on a bedplate surrounded by a 
balcony about five feet above the floor 
level upon which were mounted the 
reels. 

From 1910 to 1930, practically all 
press manutacturers developed several 
species of the unit type press, with 
major efforts of all being concentrated 
on refinements of operating details. A 
few years previously Goss had intro- 
duced the end- -adjustment ink fountain, 
enabling pressmen to set color through- 
out the width of the machine without 
crawling into the press.. In 1908 the 
same company patented the quick plate 
lock-up, by which pressmen could lock 
two plates at a time with a half-turn 
of a wrench. The satety feature was 
that the wrench could not be removed 
from its socket until the plates were 
securely locked something which had 
been a matter of perilous uncertainty 
when lock-up was accomplished by 
turning several screws for each plate. 

In 1915, Hoe introduced automatic 
ink pumps, abolishing the old method 
of filling and cleaning ink ducts by 
hand, preventing waste of ink in trans- 
ferring from cans to ducts, keeping the 
ink free from dust, and by no means 
least important, permitting quick and 
convenient setting of color for each col- 
umn to be printed. Ink is pumped from 
a central tank to control boxes on the 
end of each unit, the pumps being driven 
by the press shaft so that the supply 
of ink is proportionate to the speed of 
the press. 

In 1916, Walter Scott & Co. intro- 
duced a multi-unit design, installing two 
“triple octuple” machines in the. new 
Detroit News plant. The following 
year this company brought out the un- 
derneath-fed unit-arch press with sev- 
eral improvements in inking mechanism. 
Speed has been the goal of Scott en- 
gineers from then on. Folding devices 
had started the company’s founder in 
press building, and it has carried on 
the tradition. A high speed folder with 
64-page capacity was built in 1920 for 
the New York World, and this capa- 
city was increased to 96 pages in 1928 
when Scott bought the patent of Sam 
Johansen, mechanical superintendent ot 
the Detroit News. Web control was 
perfected by a tension device invented 
in 1921 by Thomas Jones, pressroom 
foreman of the Newark News, and 
taken over by Scott. Since 1929, this 
company has advertised a speed of 
60,000 impressions per hour. 

Henry A. Wise Wood, previously 
noted as inventor of the Autoplate ma- 
chines, turned his attention to printing 
problems as a result of his stereotyping 
studies. Investing liberally his own 
time and money and with the encour- 
agement of James Gordon Bennett and 
other publishers, Mr. Wood’s investiga- 
tions revealed some hitherto unknown 
facts of printing press engineering and 
led to some wide departures from old 
practice. 

His aim for twenty years of experi- 
ment was speed and higher quality of 
printing, and he relates that one of the 
earliest discoveries was that printing im- 
proved with increased speed of the press. 
Failures occured through inability of 
all parts of the press and associated 
mechanism to maintain harmonious re- 
lations at the higher speeds. News- 
print broke, not because the paper was 
unable to bear the strain of high speed, 
but because of the unequal strains 
placed upon it by disharmonious move- 
ments of the mechanism. Many inven- 
tions were patented by the Wood Labo- 
ratories, before a press was built which 
approached the manufacturer’s idea of 
what a modern press should do. Mech- 
anism was patented to lead the news- 
print web through the machinery with 
“minus tension”—pushing it through, 
in other words. Impression cylinders 
were designed to run in specially con- 
structed bearings which allow the cyl- 
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inders to run with uniform impression 
over all parts of the printing surface, 
regardless of speed, eliminating jumps, 
and a printing effect that Mr. Wood 
calls “friaring” at high speeds, and 
also any tendency to run hot at speeds 
beyond any now attained in printing. 

Inking practice took a departure both 
from the ductor roll and ink pump sys- 
tems in common use, substituting the 
transfer of a film of ink for each im- 
pression, for the application of ink for 
every six or eight impressions, under the 
ductor and tank layouts. The first press 
which included all of these ideas and 
others pertaining to high speed del- 
ivery was installed in the New York 
Times plant in 1928. It performed 
satisfactorily in most respects, deliver- 
ing a high-quality product at speeds not 
hitherto known in newspaper plants. 
Some new difficulties which developed 
in the inking process and the delivery 
mechanism have been overcome, and the 
press is in regular operation. It is a 
16-unit machine with five folders. It 
has a total weight of 541 tons, 372 tons 
of which are steel and 169 tons of other 
metal, and contains 2,924 ball bearings. 
That is a rugged press, and Mr. Wood 
comments that “it need not be added 
that its printing and folding units are 
unbreakable.” 

Mr. Wood’s invention of the Auto- 
paster has already been noted. Another 
discovery, intimately related to the high 
speed operation of presses, is the Auto- 
clamp, a device by which the press 


automatically opens and closes the 
clamps holding the plates to 
the cylinders, avoiding the 


danger of human error or 
mishap due to haste in fasten- 
ing plates for the quick starts 
that are now the rule in 
newspaper pressrooms, 

During the depression all 
manufacturers have been 
operating with reduced 
forces, but the search for 
improvement has gone on 
without halt. Some of the 
results have been noted, 
especially those which have contributed 
to the attainment of the present high 
speeds. With 50,000 impressions an 
hour a normal operating speed and 
60,000 impressions possible when needed, 
new bearings and an entirely new lubri- 
cation system were demanded. Stand- 
ards of precision which were once taken 
for granted are now the subject of 
closest inspection in all press factories. 
Ball and roller-bearings are required 
for every heavy moving part, machined 
to the exact thousandth of an inch. 
Lubrication methods perfected for the 
expensive automobile have been adapted 
to press functions. All manufacturers 
now advertise these qualities, Goss in 
recent years placing emphasis on the 
statement that its high-speed anti-fric- 
tion press is the only machine with all 
working part enclosed, with a circu- 
lating oil system and with every bear- 
ing a precision manufactured ball or 
roller-bearing. 

Goss has also recently announced a 
unit-type press, printing from tubular 
plates, which, it is said, is readily adapt- 
able to color printing. 

Duplex, whose pioneering in the 
tubular field is one of the few undis- 
puted facts of importance in the print- 
ing press field, last year brought out a 
heavy duty unit-type tubular machine, 
intermediate between the tubular presses 
it has been making for 25 years and 
its later heavy duty metropolitan type. 
The first machine of this design has 
been ordered for the new plant of the 
Salem (Ore.) Capital Journal. 

Color printing is comparatively an 
unexplored field by both publishers and 
press manufacturers. While many 
newspapers have done creditable work 
either upon machinery designed for 
black printing, and others have been 
printing excellent color magazines and 
comics for years on specially designed 
equipment, like the Hoe-Pancoast 
presses, the problem of satisfactory 
run-of-paper full color is not yet solved. 

The Duplex Company declares that 
all of its presses are adaptable for color 
at nominal expense by the addition of 
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a simple mechanism for which they 
were designed. Other manufacturers 
also supply equipment to do the same 
job. The Wood organization has guard- 
edly revealed that it is making progress 
on a machine to print four colors at 
full newspaper speed. 

Goss has also designed special ma- 
chines upon which the Chicago Tribune 
is producing multi-color advertising rua 
of paper at high speed. 

Scott has been proclaiming the merits 
of its high-speed unit-type press as a 
color machine for several years. 

This company has increased the 
claimed speed of its color presses from 
24,000 to 36,000 impressions per hour 
since 1925. In 1930 it furnished the 
first reversible unit «with color cylinder 
for the Scott straight-unit press in the 
Minneapolis Star plant. 

R. Hoe & Co., oldest of the group 
and most prolific in refinements over 
the past half-century, has the Hoe-Pan- 
coast presses upon which are produced 


the American Weekly and several mil- 
lion weekly impressions of comic sec- 
tions. 


Meanwhile demand for color printing 
continues steadily, if not under heavy 
pressure. Under recent economic con- 
ditions most publishers have kept a 
watchful eye upon developments, but 
few of them have yet committed them- 
selves. Some advertising agencies de- 
clare that if a large number of news- 
papers were fitted for uniform color 
printing, a considerable volume of new 
advertising would become available. 
Newspapers, nursing’ their 
surplus funds, have been 
waiting for more substantial 
evidence of a demand that 
would warrant the invest- 
ment. 

The usual result of such a 
situation is that pioneering 
publishers like James Gor- 
don Bennett of 50 years ago, 
and the New York Times 
and Chicago Tribune of to- 
day, take the plunge, fill 
the current demand, create 
new opportunities for all—and the new 
machinery finds a ready and permanent 
market. 

The past half-century has seen sev- 
eral complete changes in the practice of 
printing newspapers. In 1884, the flat- 
bed printer pulled 1,000 copies out of 
a clumsy single-revolution press. A few 
years later his thousand four-page pa- 
pers had given way to 3,500 eight-page 
issues, printed, folded and counted by 
his Duplex or, in later years, his Goss 
Comet (since 1928 known as the Cox- 
o-type). Since 1900 he has been able 
to print one color along with black 
whenever occasion demanded. 

The metropolitan newspaper has 
moved far from the rotaries of 1884 
with the fragile turtles of hand-set type 
or their cumbersome hand-cast stereo- 
type plates. It has seen the number 
of stereotype plates turned out by one 
man and one equipment rise from 30 to 
more than 200 per hour, with the opera- 
tion now entirely automatic. It has 
seen the number of impressions per 
hour quadrupled and quintupled. It has 
seen the maximum output from one 
press rise from 16 ppages to 80 pages, 
without collecting sections, with the 
modern machine drawing through its 
cylinders in one hour enough newsprint 
to run a newspaper of 1884 for a 
month. It has seen color printing 
progress from an absolutely unknown 
element in either newspaper or maga- 
zine printing to one that now promises 
to be a daily commonplace in all news- 
papers. It has seen machine design 
which started with a contraption whose 
every revolution shook the building on 
its foundations, turn out presses weigh- 
ing more than 500 tons, with bearings 
like those of a watch and upon which 
a coin can be stood on end without a 
tremor for hours of full-speed opera- 
tion. 

What of the printing press of 1984? 
No one dares to set a limit which may 
not be reached and passed. When most 
newspapers were content with an aver- 
age of 30,000 impressions per hour (no 
longer ago than 1928). Mr. Wood, long 





a daring prophet, declared that a speed 
of 100,000 an hour was within reach, 
All manufacturers are now making 
presses for which is claimed a running 
speed of 50,000, with 60,000 an hour 
available if needed, and no one hetieves 
that the end is in sight. If newspaper 
circulations continue their present gains, 
and advertising responds as expected to 
the return of prosperity, 100,000 im- 
pressions an hour may be the imme- 
diate goal of the press-builder. That 
it will be attained, the record of 1884- 
1934 is the best evidence. 
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W. M. Day 


OLONEL WILLIAM M. DAY, 

president of the Scripps-Howard 
Supply Company at Cincinnati, has had 
a year and a half more experience with 
the newspaper business than has Epitor 
& PuslLisHEeR. And it’s a safe bet that 
Colonel Day’s range of activities has 
been nearly as wide as that of the 
magazine now celebrating its golden 
anniversary. 

For “Bill” Day has run the long 
gamut—from “demon police reporter” 
through the trials of business office 
problems on into the technical field of 
supply purchasing for the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 

On the threshold of his own “dia- 
mond jubilee” in life, Colonel Day has 
a record 51% years in the newspaper 
field. And he’s still active. 

a started back in 1877 when he went 

» Cincinnati, placed an advertisement 
in a newspaper for a painter’ s job and 
was enrolled as a printer’s devil instead 
because a compositor mis-set the adver- 
tisement. In 1883, E. W. Scripps called 
Bill Day in from the composing room 
of the old Penny Post and made him a 
police reporter with this benediction: 
“Billy—get the news and tell the truth. 
God hates a liar.” 

And “Billy” Day made good with a 
vengeance—on the Penny Post; its suc- 
cessor, the Cincinnati Post, and its com- 
panion Covington, Ky., paper, the Ken- 
tucky Post. As police reporter on the 
Penny Post, Bill Day brought in scoop 
after scoop and helped renovate a cor- 
rupt police regime. Transferred to 
Covington, he repeated his police clean- 
up program there and later—from 1895 
until 1903—served as business manager. 

He was business manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Post from 1903 until 1908. Early 
in his executive career, he fell into the 
habit of visiting newsprint plants on 
his vacation. A suggesion to organize 
a supply company for all Scripps papers 
grew out of his observations; and for 
21 years, he served as vice-president 
and general manager of the Newspaper 
Supply Company. In 1929, he was 
made president, succeeding Harold Hall, 
now assistant business manager of the 
New York Times. 

Colonel Day comes by his military 
title by virtue of his years of service 
in the Ohio National Guard. Honest, 
efficient, kindly, he is living a full life 
and making a notable contribution to 
progressive newspaper production. 
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BOOK PLATES OF THE LITERATI! 


Many Famous Writers, Artists and Publishers of Past and Present Have Designed Novel Expres. 
sions of Their Ego—Hundreds in E. & P. Collection Include All Types 











HERE is something decidedly ap- 

pealing alvut a book plate. Nesi- 
ling, as it does, unobtrusively on the 
inside of the book’s front cover, it nev- 
theless admirably serves to indicate 
book ownership and silently guards the 
volume within which it is at home, from 
loss. Several hundred excellent speci- 
mens are included in Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER’S museum, from which accom- 
panying illustrations were taken. 

When books were first printed, they 
were chained to the wall by way of 
insurance, as they were quite valuable, 
but as the the printing art grew and 
books were produced in ever-increasing 
volume, the chains were thrown away, 
and the book plate came into its own. 

The earliest book plate was doubtless 
what is now known as a name label. 
The owner’s name was printed on a slip 








Theodore Roosenrlt. 
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of paper, and was pasted in. This pio- 
neer in book plates, was followed by the 
Heraldic book plate. In those early 
days every one could not read but al- 
most every one was familiar with Her- 
aldry and the coats of arms were under- 
stood even if the observer could not 
read. 

Once the ball started rolling, it was 
found possible to use copper and steel 
engraving, wood engraving, etchine, 
lithography and the process plate for 
book plate work. The line cut found 
a place also in this field of art. Pho- 
tography and the combination plate con- 
tributed to diversification and the book 
plate in black and white and in color 
quickly made a place for itself in the 
hearts of most book lovers. Even 
those who had but few books found joy 
in having the few adorned with a 
chosen plate. 

The book plate from designs used 
upon it was made to indicate something 
of the owner’s character, his interests 
and occupation. The pictorial plate 
made its appearance and the portrait 
plate had much vogue. 

Editors and newspaper publishers 


were not the last to adopt the book plate 
as an ownership mark. Robert Under- 





By W. G. BOWDOIN 
Author of “The Rise of the Book Plate”’ 


wood Johnson, sometime one of the ed- 
itors of the Century Magazine, before 
he took to diplomacy, had a book plate 
that shows a Lyre in a stormy sky, in 
a maze of decorative ribbon. 

Whitelaw Reid, of the New York 
Tribune, had a plate that showed his 
Westchester mansion, set in the midst 
of the wonderful scroll work of Edwin 
Davis French. The design includes 
triple book shelves. 

Eugene Field used a Heraldic design 
on his plate, in which three sheaves of 
wheat are in the field with a chevron as 
a separating incident. An _ individual 
sheaf of wheat is also used as a crest. 

Robert Hobart Davis, of The New 


York Sun, uses at least two plates. One 
shows a desert figure on a dromedary. 
fleeing over the sandy waste, and scat- 
tering books from here to the Pyra- 
The other plate registers a syl- 


mids. 











van corner, with trees and a sluggish 
stream, with rolling clouds in the dis- 
tance. This plate was designed by 
Franklin Booth and was inscribed by 
him. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie, of the Out- 
look, enriched his plate with a lovely 
classic figure of a girl, standing upright 
by a study fire. The ensemble sug- 
gests one of Mr. Mabie’s books of 
essays. 

Calvin Coolidge, in his book plate, as 
designed by Timothy Cole, introduces 
a sylvan scene, with a house at the 
right, and a noble tree at the left. Two 
dogs appear in the right foreground in 
repose. It is one of the few plates 
from the hand of this artist. 

Theodore Roosevelt reverts to the 
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Heraldic as the inspiration for his book 


plate. Conventionalized roses are en- 
twined and superimposed upon the 
shield. 


Arthur T. Vance, sometime editor of 
the Woman's Home Companion and 
later editor of Pictorial Review, has 
used a scholarly figure standing irres- 
olutely upon a step ladder and survey- 
ing a confused heap of books on the 
floor, with other books arranged in or- 
derly fashion on their shelves as a back- 
ground. Mr. Vance has lettered upon 
his ex libris the following words, viz: 

He who lendeth a book taketh chances. 
To take chances is to gamble. 

It is wicked to gamble. 

Kind friend, ye who seek to borrow, 
tempt me not to sin. 


The Carolyn Wells book plate reveals 


the writer's pen and ink with note books 
and a candle. An Imp, as a household 
god, is framed at the right and Miss 
Wells asks the question, on her plate, 
“T wonder Why?” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has engraved 
upon his plate, a section of a nautilus 
that is particularly appropriate in view 
of Dr. Holmes’s poem entitled “The 
Chambered Nautilus.” 

Gertrude B. Lane, whose name as edi- 
tor, is printed at the masthead of thé 
current Woman’s Home Companion, vi- 
talizes a row of books with owls heads 
as supporters. In the center of a mir- 
ror frame border, is a picture showing 
a bit of country road bordered by tree 
masses which as worked out by the 
artist designer, becomes a pleasing but 
unobtrusive design. She quotes from 
Thoreau, 
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“It Takes Two to Speak Truth. One 
to speak and another to hear.” 

Franklin P. Adams has transfixed a 
grotesque mask with a quill in the midst 
of a circle of light from which em- 
anate diverging rays and a superscrip- 
tion of “F. P. A.” for identification, 

Henry Ward Beecher used a Visiting 
card carrying his autograph in fac simile 
and with his address 82 Columbia 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., as a book 
plate. 

The late James Melvin Lee, Director 
of the School of Journalism of New 
York University, shows a crowded city 
street, with an old time printer above 
using an old Franklin press. The New 
York sky line is incidental. The plate 
is printed in blue. 

The New York Evening Post of the 
old days, used a reduced fac simile of 
one of its front pages as the book plate 
for its office library. 


Hamilton Holt, now president of 


Rollins College, but once managing ed- 








itor of the Independent, has adapted an 
antique mirror frame for his plate. He 
has enriched the plate with a bit of 
Woodstock, Conn., as it was in 1856 as 
a pictorial incident. Mr. Holt collects 
old mirrors and other antiques so that 
his book plate is appropriate to the last 
degree. 
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(Continued from page 45) 
have waged a constant and effective bat- 
tle to raise the ethical standards of the 
profession, and have furnished informa- 
tion on every phase of the newspaper 
publishing business that has made your 
splendid periodical an invaluable asset 
to any enlightened editor or publisher. 
With every good wish for your fu- 
re prosperity 
tiie iene M. Ayers, Publisher, 
The Anniston (Ala.) Star. 





MR. HEARST SENDS 
GREETING 


T the request of Mr. Hearst, who 

is in Europe, I send cordial greet- 

ings on behalf of the Hearst Newspa- 

pers to Eprror & PUBLISHER on its 50th 
Anniversary. 

Eprtor & PuBLISHER has vividly re- 
flected the changing newspaper scene, 
and given its best thought to interpret- 
ing with fidelity the high mission of the 
press. 

The Hearst Newspapers salute you 
and your associates on this happy oc- 
casion, and proffer every good wish for 
a continuation of your service to the 
newspapers of America. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry M. BItner. 


GOLDEN MILESTONE 


AY we extend our sincere con- 

gratulations to staff of your great 
publication for the milestone which 
marks fifty years of service to the pub- 
lishing industry. 

Throughout all of those years which 
we have been an observer of the passing 
scene your publication has adhered to 
policies which have been a credit to the 
Fourth Estate. 

Wa tter E. WILLIAM, 
Business Manager, 
Fairfield (Ia.) Ledger (1849). 








TEACHER 
ONGRATULATIONS on the 50th 


anniversary of Epiror & PuBLIsHER! 
For over half of those years I have 
benefited greatly from its teachings. 
More power to you! 
A. E. Greenwear, President, 
The Greenleaf Co. 


KEEPS US STEPPING 


peren Anniversary Greetings! 
Mellowed by time and experience... 
yet, unfettered by the demands of Prog- 
Tess...EptToR & PUBLISHER marches 
on...always with new enterprise. Our 
congratulations. 
CHAMPAIGN (IIll.) News- 
Gazetre (1852). 


HELPFUL INFLUENCE 








_—* me the privilege and pleas- 


ure of congratulating Eptror & Pus- 
LISHER during this celebration of its 
Golden Jubilee. Your helpful influ- 
ence in the journalistic and advertising 
fields during the past 50 years is known. 
Champion of the ethical, reporter of the 
progressive, interpreter of new condi- 
tions; you have played no uncertain 
part in making the daily newspaper the 
indispensable factor that it has become 
in American life. 
Howarp E. Boon, President, 
Norge Corporation. 


A STEPPING-STONE 


“THE Journal-Courier, which goes 
* back to 1755, hails Eprror & Pus- 
lisher as it marks another stepping- 
stone in its lusty youth. The oldest 
publishers’ and advertisers’ journal in 
America has seen the daily newspaper 
grow from the personal, episodic, par- 
tisan and poorly nourished pamphlet of 
the 19th century to the great institu- 
tionalized and objective news-gatherer 
it is today. It stands now with the 
newspaper on the brink of another 
Period of progress. Succegs to it! 
The New Haven JourRNAL-CourIeR. 





AND FORWARD! 


| apc years of unexampled profes- 
sional service—and FORWARD! 

What an eventful 50 years it has been 
in journalistic history, and how well 
your great journal, through its editor 
and its staff, have recorded and pro- 
moted the progress of a better journal- 
ism. Through all these years you have 
led a good fight, you have kept the faith. 
Your advertising columns have regis- 
tered the growth of the business of 
newspaper making, your news columns 
have recorded the changes in personnel 
and practices, and your editorial page 
has been a constant stimulus to a more 
righteous journalism. 

I am happy to acknowledge the ser- 
vice that Epiror & PUBLISHER has in- 
creasingly rendered to the profession of 
journalism, and to all the agencies that 
seek to make it live up to its highest 
and noblest traditions. 

Congratulations and God Speed. 

WaLTER WILLIAMS, President, 
University of Missouri. 





A FAIR PROSPECT 


peeled Happy Returns!—May the 
next 50 years of Eprtror & Pus- 
LISHER be even better, busier, and hap- 
pier than the last— and that will surely 
beat the limit. 
Rost. TrnsMAN, President, 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


GREETINGS FROM HUDSON 


ONGRATULATIONS on your fif- 
tieth birthday. As a consistent user 
of newspaper space since the beginning 
of its history the Hudson Motor Car 
Company is in full sympathy with a 
publication such as yours published for 
the benefit of the newspapers. 
J. E. Scurpprr, 
- Director of Publicity, 
Hudson Motor Car Company. 








LONG MAY IT WAVE 


VERY newspaper man in the coun- 

try seems to read Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER. I am just old enough to re- 
member the time when there were sev- 
eral weekly newspapers for newspaper 
men printed in New York with a new 
one starting every year or two. They 
are all gone now except Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER, which absorbed several of them 
and became the national newspaper 
weekly. There is a reason for this. 
Jim Brown was the first man to hit on 
the brilliant idea of going after news 
of newspapers instead of waiting for it 
to come in through the clipping bureaus. 
He was the first to gather newspaper 
news by wire and build up a real edi- 
torial service. Congratulations to 
Epiror & PuBLIsHER. Long may it 
wave. 

Wurm J. Pare, Publisher. 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and 
American, 


COMPREHENSIVE 


WE extend our hearties congratula- 
tions to your splendid publication 
on the occasion of your 50th Anniver- 
sary. Epiror & PuBLISHER is a very 
comprehensive and complete publication 
of exceptional interest and value to the 
newspaper fraternity. 
K. A. ENGEL, Publisher, 
Little Rock Arkansas Democrat. 


HAND OF FELLOWSHIP 


NEWSPAPER which has served 
its readers for more than 138 years 
extends congratulations and best wishes 
to Eprtor & PUBLISHER, a publication 
which has served the newspapers of 
America for half a century. The entire 
personnel of the Gazette and Daily, in 
York, Pa., extends the warm hand of 
fellowship as Eprtor & PUBLISHER ob- 
serves another birthday anniversary and 
enters the circle of publications which 
have survived for 50 years or more. 
BerNarpD Etsesser, Managing Editor, 
York (Pa.) GAzETTE AND Datty. 








VIGOROUS LONG LIFE 
CONGRATULATE you upon 
- Epitor & PuBLIsHER’s vigorous long 
life, and tender best wishes for its 
future prosperity. 
THEODORE W. Noyes, Editor, 
Washington Star. 


AN ACCOMPLISHMENT 


peeenest us to extend to you our 
hearty congratulations as you cele- 
brate your 50th anniversary. <A _ half 
century, devoted to the interests of the 
newspaper business, is an accomplish- 
ment, deserving of the highest praise, 
and we take the opportunity, afforded 
by this occasion, to wish you continued 
success in the years to come. 
J. A. CuHew, President. 





The Chew Publishing Company.’ 





A SPECIAL NICHE 


A BALE century of accurately re- 
cording and interpreting the history 
of newspaperdom has earned for you a 
special niche in journalism’s hall of fame. 
We congratulate you on your golden 
anniversary, and bespeak for you a con- 
tinuation of the success that has 
marked your activity in the last 50 
years. 
Epwin F. McDermott, 
General Manager, 
The Idaho Falls Post-Register. 


AN EPIGRAM 


HE public would feel lost without 

newspapers, and newspapermen 
would feel lost without Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, 





J. N. HeIsKeELt, 
Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette. 


ADVERTISING’SEVOLUTION 


DITOR & PUBLISHER, in 50 

years of service as the newspaper- 
man’s newspaper, has seen advertising 
evolve from something nebulous and 
unimportant to one of the most power- 
ful factors in the business, industrial and 
social activity of the present day. 

Before large manutacturing concerns 
learned the uses of advertising, their 
markets were limited to the rather un- 
certain selling methods of drummers 
whose sales volume depended almost en- 
tirely on their personalities and powers 
of persuasion over small retailers. Since 
advertising has been developed, the 
salesman is an agent who follows up the 
delivery of a message on his product 
and, if the message has been a gooa 
one, finds the door open and the retailer 
or the householder, as the case may be, 
ready to listen to his story and buy. 

Frigidaire, as the pioneer in educating 
the world to the need for proper refrig- 
eration in the protection and preserva- 
tion of food, has used newspaper adver- 
tising consistently since it started after 
mass sales in 1926, the year in which 
the electric refrigeration industry was 
born so far as importance is concerned. 
In the last eight years, newspaper ad- 
vertising has been the backbone of the 
Frigidaire sales activity and on the 
basis of its present pulling power in 
developing sales and confidence in our 
products, we know of no reason why 
it will not continue to be our mainstay. 

What place in business life will ad- 
vertising have during the next fifty 
years? So long as people have minds 
of their own and run their own lives, 
advertising will influence their thinking. 
But the products and therefore the ad- 
vertising of at least the next few years 
will follow the expressed wishes of the 
people to whom manufacturers hope to 
sell. For this reason, our organization 
along with many other far sighted con- 
cerns, has conducted and now is carry- 
ing on research to determine what the 
public wants in the way of home ap- 
pliances and other products. 

The General Motors’ slogan: “An eye 
to the future and an ear to the ground,” 
aptly describes our attitude. 

H. W. Newett, 
Vice-President, Frigidaire Corporation. 





NEWSPAPERS’ DAY 

AY I add just a word to the many 
you will receive congratulating 
you on your Golden Jubilee edition? 
It seems a timely occasion to express 
my personal conviction that iri the re- 
building of our industrial and economic 
structure newspapers are bound to play 
a stronger and more important part 
than ever before, both through their 
editorial columns and advertising pages. 
Most of us in the advertising agency 
business can well recollect the time 
when advertising in newspapers was a 
“hit or miss” proposition. In the future 
advertising is bound to be measured by 
an entirely different yardstick—one of 
results and sales accomplishments. This 
is going to place a greater burden upon 
proper copy. Here again my personai 
conviction is that copywriters should be 
sent out on the firing line to sell mer- 
chandise, and then there would be more 
believable, more understandable, more 
reasonable selling copy in the news- 

papers—and that’s what we all need. 

W. G. Hivpeprant, President, 
Gotham Advertising Company. 


AGENCIES ESSENTIAL 

| Shel years is a long time in the 

life of any publication and I offer you 
my sincerest congratulations on the pub- 
lication of your Golden Jubilee edition. 
The vitality that Eptror & PuBLISHER 
shows after such a long record of ser- 
vice is the best evidence that your pub- 
lication occupies a unique place in jour- 
nalism, and the best assurance that you 
will continue to serve the publishing 
world for many years to come. 

After a life of fifty years you can well 
afford to be philosophical concerning 
events which may be of passing signifi- 
cance, but I hope that your editors will 
not be too philosophical over the at- 
tempts of certain large interests to do 
away with the system of advertising 
agency commission. 

In my opinion such a step would re- 
sult almost immediately in the disin- 
tegration of advertising agency organi- 
zations and place the best advertising 
talent on the bargain counter. Adver- 
tising agencies discover, develop and 
bring to maturity the budding advertis- 
ing account, and as the chief producers 
of advertising their existence is essen- 
tial to its continued growth. Without 
the activities of protected advertising 
agencies, the total of advertising volume 
would rapidly diminish. Such a situ- 
ation might seem to favor certain large 
advertisers who would then hold the 
whip hand to a greater extent even than 
at the present, but it would certainly 
not operate to the advantage of adver- 
tising as a whole. 

CHARLES J. CUTAJAR. 


PLEASING THOUGHT 

ONGRATULATIONS on Eprror & 

PuBLISHER’S golden jubilee. I hope 
you have many more successful years 
of useful service. In my _ opinion, 
shared by many others, your publication 
is indispensable to advertisers and news- 
paper men in every department of the 
publishing business. 

James McKErRNAN. 


EDITORIAL WISDOM 
AVING celebrated our fiftieth an- 
niversary 53 years ago, it is a 
pleasure to extend greetings to the lead- 
ing newspaper trade publication on the 
occasion of Epiror & PusLisHER’s Gol- 
den Jubilee. May you continue to grow 
in editorial wisdom and continue to give 
the members of the Fourth Estate the 
fine news coverage of the trade which 
you have in the past. 
CHILLICOTHE (O.) News-ADVERTISER. 


A WARMING THOUGHT 


UR heartiest congratulations to 
Epitror & PuBLISHER on _ its 
Golden Jubilee. May you live to burn 
a hundred candles on your cake. 
James E. Stites, Publisher, 
Nassau Daily Review, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
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NAMES WHICH ONCE WIELDED POWER 


Signatures In Editor & Publisher Collection of Autographs Include Hundreds 





of Famous Amer. 
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Signatures of reporters at 1860 Republican convention. 
T the 1932 Republican national con- The autographs on the opposite page Magazine; Ervin Wardman, New York (Top of third, center, column; read 
vention seats were reserved for 726 are those of (beginning at the upper Press, New York Sun. down.) _ Theodore Roosevelt; Eugene 
newspapermen. The 1860 convention of left hand corner and reading down) : Jack London, war correspondent, syn- Field, Chicago News, writer and _poet; 
that party, which nominated Abraham Whitelaw Reid, New York Tribune, dicate writer, fiction writer. E. W. Scripps, founder, Scripps Chain; 
Lincoln for the Presidency, was at- U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain. (At top of second column; read William Randolph Hearst, head, Hearst 
tended by 31 newspapermen, one of William Cullen Bryant, New York down.) Joseph Pulitzer, St. Louis chain; James Whitcomb Riley, poet; 
whom was from a news service. In Evening Post, poet. Post-Dispatch, New York Ww orld, James Gordon Bennett, the younger, 
order to obtain admission to the con- James Gordon Bennett (the elder) E. L. Godkin, New York, Evening New York Herald, New York Tele- 
vention the reporters signed a roster founder and editor of New York Post; Thomas Nast, cartoonist. gram, Paris Herald; Irwin S. Cobb, 
on two small pages of ruled note sta- Herald. Walter Hines Page, magazine pub- New York Evening World, writer. 
tionery. This roster is now in Eprtor Murat Halstead, Cincinnati Com- lisher, United States ambassador to (Top of fourth column ; ‘read down.) 
& PusLisHer’s museum of old news- mercial, war correspondent. Great Britain. Charles A. Dana, New York Tribune, 
papers, letters from famous newspaper Henry J. Raymond, founder with _Joel Chandler Harris, creator of New Y ork Sun; Adolph ~ Ochs, New 
men, and similar reminders of the past. George Jones of New York Times. Uncle Remus, magazine writer. York Times ; Lord Northcliffe, famous 
The names of the men who attended Henry Watterson, Louisville Courier- John Kendrick Bangs, editor Puck. British publisher ; s Charles P. Taft, 
the Lincoln convention, and their papers, Journal. William Lloyd Garrison, Liberator. Cincinnati Times-Star; Oswald Gar- 
follow: Thurlow Weed, Albany Evening Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Curtis Publica- rison Villard, New York Evening Post, 
E. R. Hutchins, N. H. Statesman Journal. ‘ z per Philadelphia Public Ledger, New Nation; Melville E. Stone, Chicago 
James Rankin Loung, New York Tribune George Ade, Chicago Record, maga- York re Post. News, general manager Associated 
H. V. N. Boynton, Cincinnati Gazette zine and syndicate writer. Victor F. Lawson, Chicago News. Press. 
reed a Allan Forman, founder The Jour- | Andrew Hamilton, defender of John George D. Prentice, Louiville Jowrnal. 
Leon Cholteau, Avenir National (Paris, "list; Paul Dana, New York Sun. Peter Zenger in “freedom of the press” Edwin B. Haskell, Boston Herald. 
France) Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Atlantic trial; James Barton Adams, Denver Edward W. Bok, Ladies Home Jour- 
John M. Clenahan, New York Herald Monthly; L. C. Bradford, night editor, Post; Arthur Brisbane, Hearst editor; nal. 
L. S. Baldwin, New York Herald New York Tribune. Jacob A. Riis, reporter several New James Brooks, founder, New York 
John Eaton, Jr., Memphis Post Frank G. Carpenter, Washington York papers; Ballard Smith, New York Express. 
Henry G. Hayes, Associated Press letter and interview service. World; P. T. Barnum, one of the first Talcott Williams, Philadelphia Press, 
Edward Cary, Brooklyn Union : 


S. C. Mercer, Nashville Press and Times 
Kane O’Donnel, New York Tribune 

J. S. McLauchlan, New York Tribune 
Edmund F. Davis, New York Tribune 

J. L. Isaacs. Jewish Messenger 


Jno. A. Hintand, Lancaster (Pa.) Ex- 
aminer and Herald 

John Ruhm, Nashville Tennessee Staats 
Zeitung 


J. B. McCullagh, Cincinnati Commercial 

I. N. Higgins, Chicago Republican 

Ben. Perley Poore, Boston Journal 

Douglas A. Levien, New York Herald 

John H. Holliday, Indianapolis Gazette 

J. Q. Thompson, Chicago Evening Journal 

C. B. Danforth, Boston Daily Herald 

Edward Bliss, Crawford (Pa.) Journal 

W. H. Painter, Chicago Republican 

Geo. Edgar Grisham, Jonesboro 
“Union Flag” 

Herbert Vandyke, New York Era 

Alex M. Davis, N. Y. Tribune 

C. S. Chase, Brooklyn Union 


(Tenn.) 


Robert Bonner, New York Ledger; 
H. L. Bridgman, Brooklyn Standard 
Union. 

Richard Harding Davis, New York 
Evening Sun, New York Journal war 
correspondent, novelist; Hugh Gaine, 
Tory publisher of New York Gasette 
and Weekly Mercury. 

Robert C. Alexander, New York 
Mail and Express. 

E. H. Butler, Buffalo Evening News. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams, New York 
Tribune. 

Q. S. Hershman, Pittsburg Press. 

G. W. Smalley, London correspon- 
dent, New York Tribune. 

Hugh J. Hastings, New York Times, 
World, Commercial Advertiser; John 
W. Forney, Philadelphia Press; 
Richard Watson Gilder, Scribner's 


big users of advertising; Julius Cham- 
bers, Brooklyn Eagle, New York 
World, New York Herald; Opie P. 
Read, magazine writer and novelist; 
Hillary Bell, dramatic and music edi- 
tor, New York Press; George Horace 
Lorimer, Saturday Evzning Post; Mar- 
tin H. Glynn, Albany Times-Union. 


Edwin F. DeNyse, drama editor 
New York Star; Claude Davis, Phila- 


delphia Inquirer; M. Russell Young, 
managing editor New York Tribune, 
London correspondent New York 
Herald, minister to China; Robert J. 
Burdette, humorist, mid- western papers ; 
J. B. O'Reilly, Boston Pilot; John 
Bigelow, joint owner with Wiiliam 
Cullen Bryant of New York Evening 
Post; Poultney Bigelow, free lance 
writer; James Watson Webb, New 
York Cowrier and Enquirer. 


director Pulitzer School of Journalism. 

Stephane Lausanne, Le Matin, Paris. 

William Coleman, New York Eve- 
ning Post. 

John Foord, New York Times. 

Elliott Shepard, New York Evening 
Mail. 

B. P. Shillaber, New York Globe. 

Julian Hawthorne, newspaper and 
magazine writer. 

Carl Schurz, St. Louis 
Post, New York World. 

S. S. McClure, founder first syn- 
dicate, founder McClure’s Magazine. 

L. H. Crall, first special representa- 
tive. 

(Top of fifth column; read down.) 
Horace Greeley, founder New York 
Tvibune. - 


(Continued on page 309) 
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F Here are the Signatures of men who figured in the development of the American press in some fashion or other. 
| down.) original letters in the Eptror & Pus.isHer museum. For identification of these, 
w Y ork 
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Most of these autographs are taken from 
see the opposite page. 
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SPRIGHTLY COMICS REALLY MIDDLE-AGED 


First Strip Was Richard F. Outcault’s “Yellow Kid” Introduced 40 Years Ago by Morrill Goddard 
on New York World Over Protests of Other Editors—Transferred to N. Y. Journal 


HE comics are middle-aged—even if 

you wouldn’t suspect it! But next 
November they will be 40! And what a 
prosperous family they have turned out 
to be in spite of the gloomy forebodings 
that followed the November Sunday in 
1894 when the New York World first 
printed Richard F. Outcault’s drawings 
of the antics of a small nightgowned boy 
from Hogan’s Alley—and the colored 
“funnies” were on their way. 

The World had just bought a four- 
color press, intending that it be used for 
printing colored fashion pages. But 
Morrill Goddard, the Sunday editor, 
prevailed over the other editors, and in- 
stead of fashion plates the new press 
bore the comics. Not long after the 
World gave Outcault prominence, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst offered the artist, 
who had been a draughtsman for Elec- 
trical World, more money to join the 
New York Journal. There Outcault 
created “Hogan’s Alley” with the same 
uncouth little urchin as the central char- 
acter. The “Yelllow Kid,” the name by 
which the comic is universally known, 
was a name given the big-eared boy as 
a practical joke. The kid’s nightgown 
appeared at first as a white garment, but 
one day Gus Thom, who was responsible 
for chensire colors for the comis, de- 
cided to dress up the Kid. So the boy 
came out in a yellow shirt, and from 
that time on the artist’s name for his 
drawings was supplanted by the obvious 
one. 

But because of his nightgown’s brev- 
ity, and in part because of his antics, 
the Yellcw Kid was not popular with 
all readers. Letters demanded reform, 
so the versatile Outcault gave the Kid 
an addition to his garment, but his lack 
of respectability was already entrenched 
in the public mind. He represented the 
bad boy element of the sensational, suc- 
cessful journalism of his time. 

Mr. Outcault left newspaper work for 
the comic magazines, but returned to the 
field of the “funnies” in 1902 with Buster 
Brown, a _ mischievous Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, which he drew for the New 
York Herald. The Buster Brown idea 
came to him when his son Richard was 
given a brindle bull pup, and the dog, 
the boy, and his sister Mary Jane be- 
came the central characters in a feature 
as successful as the Yellow Kid had 
been. 

The World at the time of Mr. Out- 
cault’s death in 1928 said editorially: 
“To say that the late R. F. Outcault 
was the inventor of the comic supple- 
ment is of course to ignore the social 
factors that lead up to all inventions. 

. But it is due Morrill Goddard, Sun- 
day editor of the World, to say that he 
saw in the early nineties that the time 
was ripe for ‘comic art,’ and it is due 
Mr. Outcault to say that his talent made 
the most of the opening. 

“Our generation finds the comic strip 
in almost every newspaper and has seen 
it capture half the English press. It is 
hard now to understand the fierceness 
which staid observers denounced it in 
the nineties.” 

Famous among the names of those 
pen-and-pencil humorists who have made 
Americans happier is that of F. Opper, 
dean of the funmakers. He is the 
creator of an amazing array of char- 
acters that have held the public for more 
than a quarter of a century. George Mc- 
Manus scored heavily with his Newly- 
weds and Panhandle Pete 25 years ago 

Other famous names among those 
who started the craze are: Frank M. 
Howarth; Herriman, who invented 
Krazy Kat; Bud Fisher, still loyal to 
his original characters; James Swinner- 
ton; T. A. Dorgan; Carl E. Schultz 
(Bunny), of. Foxy Grandpa fame; Ster- 
rett, Briggs, Fox, McCay and Sid 
Smith. This is by no means a complete 
list of the original happy band, but rep- 
resents the leading spirits, many of 








whom today rank at the top of the 
comic art profession. 

This aggregation has brought to the 
American people more moments of hap- 
piness, greater relief from the dull 
routine of life, than all other instru- 
mentalities in this generation. 

James Swinnerton of this group said 
to Eprror & PuBLIsHER this week: 
“Some 40 years back we artists of the 
newspapers were a sadly driven lot. The 
‘zincograph’ cuts had just replaced the 
old chalk plate, and in the change there 
was a rush to do great stuff with the 
new process which gave more latitude 
and speed in reproduction of pen and 
ink drawings. 

“The artist of that date had to go to 
all sorts of happenings that are now 
covered by the staff photographers, as 
photographs were not yet produced suc- 
cessfully on news pages. A typical day 
was spent covering, say, a flower show 
or trial in the morning, a baseball game 
in the afternoon with, maybe, an art 
opening and a murder or two at night. 

“One had to be ready to draw any- 
thing at a moment’s notice. Those of 
us who had a comic turn in our work 


would try to crowd a comic drawing in 
whenever we could and, so doing, our 
editors began to find out that a good 
cartoon, or comic drawing, drew more 


notice from the readers ; and in that way 


the comic drawing in the newspaper 
world gradually came into its own. 

“Some chap in a book, supposed to 
cover the subject, published as fact that 
a comic strip of little bears that I ran 
on the San Francisco Examiner during 
the old mid-winter fair in that city was 
the first strip drawing done in this coun- 
try. Maybe he’s right, and mayhap 
he’s not. I’m sure I can’t prove it. 
Any way what wots it? 

“In those days we swore by Zim- 
merman and Opper, and others of the 
grotesque school who illustrated printed 
jokes. It was not the fashion to have 
balloons showing what the characters 
were saying, as that was supposed to 
have been buried with the English 
Cruikshank, but along came the comic 
supplements, and with Dick Outcault’s 
Yellow Kid the balloons came back and 
literally filled the comic sky. 

“They have stayed with us ever since. 
The style of our comic subjects which 


appeal to the public has changed at 
least three times in 40 years. The 
old grotesque stuff would not be syc- 
cessful now, and the family happenings, 
so popular today, would have been con- 
sidered tame and silly then. 

“There is a time coming, I think 
when a really clever comic drawing or 
series, will not be dependent on balloons 
or subheads. To me, a really clever 
thing should show in pantomime and 
subtle detail the story to be conveyed, 
The French ‘Caran d’ache’ was near to 
what I think we will eventually come. 
Peter Arno is close there now and 
could do wonders without words. 

“This is not meant to take away from 
the men who are so ably suiting the 
public: of today with their masterly 
work in the comic line. There is an- 
other change due, and it may be soon, 
This is merely my guess as to what 
angle it will take. 

“T cannot mention here the names of 
all those whose work I admire, so | 
mention just one, that marvelous old 
gent of the game, T. E. Powers. He 
has, I think, in his simple style, put 
more good ideas on paper in his long 
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was addressing a group of 
teachers before the opening 
of the fall term he advised 
them to read the comic sec- 
tions for greater understarnd- 
ing of their pupils and for 
greater understanding be- 
tween teacher and pupil. 
Earlier the same year Dr. 
Mehran K. Thomson of the 
McClure Syndicate had 








George McManus and his mother. 
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drawing life, than perhaps any 
man of our time. 

“Had Tad lived he might have done 
the same, but T. E. is still doing them. 

As I look at the work of lots of my 

; boys (I’ve brought quite a few into 
the game) and the other fellows’ boys, 
I am glad, and yes proud, to have been 
able to start some in the game that in 
a clearly humorous way brings a smile 
to a too-serious mouth and helps many 
to forget the blue hour. 

“T say bless those men, through whose 
whimsey a nation may relax and live, a 
few happy moments by merely glancing 
at a lined sheet of paper. This fact 
was forcibly brought to my notice on 
a subway trip after the close of a New 
York working day. I saw the tired 
passengers, still with their business 
cares and worries weighing them down, 
seat themselves (maybe) and unfold 
their evening papers, first scanning the 
big headlines, then going generally to 
3 the sports pages and then to the page 

of comics. 

“Each one selected his favorite, 
if it suited him he smiled or showed 
deep interest. In either event he had 
forgotten his troubles and a new mood 
was on him. Who could say that he 
was not delivered to his home in bet- 
ter humor and a more companionate 

mood by the magic of the lowly comic 
strip? 

“That influence in millions of homes 
must be a powerful force for mass hap- 
piness. 

This veteran’s idea of the worth of 
what he calls the lowly comic strip is 
frequently borne out from unexpired 
sources. In 1928 when Dr. Gary C. 
Myers of the Cleveland public schools 


and 


startled his readers by tell- 
ing them that there is some- 





torical characters. If we should run 
into any of them on the street, we would 
recognize them at once. The comics 
furnish a real outlet to the desire for 
the grotesque and outlandish.” 

Arthur Brisbane has placed the 
comics second in the elements that make 
the successful newspaper. 

During the suspension of the publi- 

cation of newspapers in Butte, Mont., 
in 1932, hundreds of subscribers called 
daily to demand what was happening in 
their favorite comic strips. 

Fan mail to comic artists has kept 
up and has even increased during the 
worst months of the depression 

And in recent years a considerable 
number of newspaper publishers have 





taken advantage of the pop- 
ularity of their comic sec- 
tions by selling space for 
advertisements drawn in the 
comic strip style and printed 
in color like the rest of the 
section. Starting in a hesi- 
tant way, this movement 
has gone far enough that 
dozens of papers now in- 
clude in their rate cards 
special mention of rates for 


space in the comic section. 
thing wrong with them if This movement has been 
they do not enjoy the comic connected with the trend 
strips. “The comics reveal “Rube” Goldberg toward increasing the num- 
the absurdity of takine life ber of pages of comics, 
too seriously,” he said. “The great which many papers have found good 
celebrities of ‘the more popular comics circulation strategy. Whereas publish- 
are better known than many his- ers hesitated to decrease the number 


of comics by selling one or more pages 
in the regular comic section, many of 
them welcomed the opportunity to add 
pages to the section, selling part of the 
additional space and using the rest for 
more comics. And the revenue was 
welcome in a period of slack linage. 

To anyone who doubts the popularity 
of the comic strip characters we would 
recommend a certain scene in “As 
Thousands Cheer,” in which the Kat- 
zenjammers, Winnie Winkle, Little Or- 
phan Annie, Mickey Mouse, and dozens 
ot others swarm onto the stage. The 
delight of the audience is not merely 
appreciation of a picture; it is the 
especial delight that is reserved for old 
and cherished friends. 














Sidney Smith and Mrs. Smith in 1930. 








MEMOIRS OF THIRTY YEARS ON AP. 
NEWS DESK IN CHICAGO 














Basil Wyrick Recalls Flash on Eastland Sinking Which Beat Event 
by Two Minutes—Hunch Sent Reporter to Herrin 
in Time for Massacre 





HE Associated Press Chicago 

bureau “scooped” a local member 
paper on its own picture of the St. 
Valentine’s Day massacre, showing the 
bodies of seven men slain. Five years 
later the same newspaper printed the 
picture on the anniversary of the notor- 
ious gangland butchery, although at 
the time of the crime the photograph 
was considered too gruesome to publish. 

At the time of the wholesale murder 
in 1929, the A.P. picture service was 
new and when Basil 
Wyrick, day manager of the 
Chicago office, requested a 
picture, the A.P.  photo- 
graphic department brought 
in one which a local news- 
paper declined to use. Wyrick 
viewed the picture, which 
graphically told the sensa- 
tional story in a nutshell, 
and ordered it telephotoed 
to member papers. There 
was considerable comment 
from newspapers, some 
favorable and some unfavor- 
able. A number of news- 





J. R. Williams. 


papers used the picture on 
page one, he recalled. In 





The late 
R. F. Outcault . 


general, however, the A.P. was criti- 
cized for sending out such a gruesome 
picture, he said. 

During the past five years, 


news- 
papers have printed more and more 
pictures of slain criminals and gang- 
sters, Mr. Wyrick remarked, until 


today the papers and picture services 
vie with one another to get “action” 
photographs at crime scenes. The old 
idea of taking pictures of the scene of 
the crime and then having an artist 
jdrawn in the figures of the 
‘fallen bodies, or how the 
murderers entered the build- 
ing, is gradually being dis- 
carded, he said. 

Looking back over his 32 
years with the Associated 
Press, most of which has 
been spent in the Chicago 
bureau, Mr. Wyrick recalled 
how the A.P. set a prece- 
dent in bulletining news 
when it flashed the sinking 
of the Eastland before the 
boat had actually rolled over 
in the Chicago river at the 
Clark street pier, resulting in 
811 persons losing their lives. 
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“Bud” Fisher 


An A.P. reporter was at the pier 
to cover the news of the departure and 
when the Eastland began rolling over 
on its side because of unbalanced bal- 
last, the reporter telephoned his office 
that the boat was sinking. His mes- 
sage reached the bureau ten minutes 
before the boat actually tipped over 
with approximately 2,000 excursionists 
on board. 

Edward L. Powell, who is now re- 
tired and living in Portland, Ore., was 
in charge of the Asociated Press Chi- 
cago office at the time of the Eastland 
disaster. 


When a tornado swept through mid- 
dle west in 1925, Mr. Wyrick, who 
was then night news editor, wrote the 
roundup lead of the storm and estab- 
lished the dead from meager bulletins 
to within 12 of the total compiled by 
the Red Cross after checking for six 


months. The tornado covered six 
states, and the Associated Press had 
17 men in the storm path before 
morning, 


True to the tradition that a good 
newspaper editor knows when and 
where “hell is going to break loose” 
and has a man there to cover it, Mr. 
Wyrick sent Donald Ewing to Herrin, 
Ill., in time to witness the ‘Herrin mine 
massacre. Earlier in the day, Wyrick 
had received dispatches from Herrin, 
stating the men had broken into hard- 
ware stores and were marching around 
town with guns. The dispatch stated, 
however, indications were that the 
whole affair would be as tame as a 
Sunday school picnic. Wyrick saw the 
possibilities of trouble and sent Ewing 
by train from Chicago. Ewing was 
obliged to drive the last 20 miles by 
automobile and arrived in town as the 
rioters were dragging the boss of the 
mining crew down the street to his 
death. 








The late 
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STORY OF THE RISE OF EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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Library, to espouse an“Eight-Hour Copy- 
right Act.” The bill was calculated to 
prevent news “lifting” and the testimony 
was that certain newspapers which were 
published an hour or two after other 
newspapers, made a regular practice of 
pirating their news. It was proposed 
to make such matter inviolate for eight 
hours. But the editor of the Journalist 
contended that facts cannot be copy- 
righted, only the form they take can be, 
and while Col. Watterson also took this 
view, he still believed that the law 
would greatly hamper news pirates be- 
cause they would not be able to change 
the form of items within the prescribed 
time. The Journalist replied that any 
clever writer could read a dispatch and 
rewrite it in a few minutes. “The idea 
is utopian and of no practical value to 
anybody,” the paper said. “The Asso- 
ciated Press papers are working them- 
selves into a state of excitement over a 
bill, which, if passed, can only protect 
the form of words which any tyro in 
journalism could get around as fast as 
the compositors could set the altera- 
tions.” 

Other interesting items found in the 
first issue are: 

Eugene Field is dissatisfied with his 
contract with the Chicago Daily News. 
“He is expected to furnish a blanket 
sheet column of solid agate paragraphs 
every day. It is required that they 
shall be funny. They are funny as a 
general thing. In addition to this mat- 
ter, which is enough to break down any 
journalist who ever lived, Mr. Field 
has to turn in a certain quantity of 
brevier every day. For all of which he 
gets $75 a week at the outside. Mr. 
tield has done a great deal for the 
Daily News, which was rarely heard of 
before he became a member of its staff, 
By an odd coincidence, the Denver Tri- 
bune, from which journal he came to 
the Chicago paper, has not been heard 
of since he left it. The tditor of the 
Chicago News is an eccentric person 
named Stone He values Mr. 
Field. Mr. Field wants to get away, 
but Mr. Stone will not consent.. . . 
The contract still exists, and Mr. Field 
still grinds out his tremendous and kill- 
ing raft of paragraphs every day. It will 
ruin him, of course. At this gait, in a 
year he will be broken down.” 

A Hartford correspondent wrote to 
ask if “all that is said about James Gor- 
don Bennett, Jr., is true—is he the 
tyrant represented, and why does he 
spend so much of his time abroad?” 

The editor’s response was long and 
windy, concluding as follows: “Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett, in point of fact, 
goes through life having as good a 
time as he can, according to his own 
ideas. He is not offensive to the people 
he meets, he spends his large income 
ireely, he is not mean, his charities are 
widespread, and he is a man to whom 
distress never appeals in vain. There 
are worse men in every dozen we meet,” 

A news item reported “rumors have 
been rife for some time of the dissolu- 
tion of (New York) Truth, the one-cent 
daily which was established in 1879, and 
which has been running along with 
varying success ever since.” It was 
said that Albert Pulitzer, editor of the 
Morning Journal, (Joseph Pulitzer’s 
brother), had offered $100,000 for the 
paper the previous year, and that re- 
cently Louis F. Post, an ardent advo- 
cate of Henry Georgeism, had offered 
$15,000, but the owners, among whom 
Abe Hummell, lawyer, was one, wanted 
$20,000 


A “war” between the New York Her- 
ald and newsdealers was reported. 

Another item referred to Allan For- 
man, who was soon to become editor of 
the Journalist, as “one who writes spe- 
cials for several trade papers, writes 
stories for children, theatrical letters for 
the Boston Star, and spends the rest of 


his time editing a Brooklyn religious 
monthly.” 


The advertisers using the columns of 
the first Journalist were: Manufactur- 
ers Paper Co., Byrne’s Dramatic Times, 
the Commercial Hotel, The Weekly 
Herald, Knox, the hatter, Brentano’s 
book store, Sohmer pianos, George Gou- 
let’s wine store, “Cloth of Gold” cigar- 
ettes, West Shore Railroad, Campbell 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
J. H. Bonnell & Co., printing inks, 
Frederick H. Levey & Co., printing 
inks and the F. M. Weiler Liberty Ma- 
chine Works, manufacturers of Liberty 
job presses. 

The copy price of The Journalist was 
10 cents, and that is the price of Eprror 
& PUBLISHER. today. 

Domination of the Journalist by the 
New York Press Club was evident dur- 
ing the first year. The paper at times 
was an extreme example of personal 
journalism at its worst, and until Allan 
Forman was firmly in the saddle as 
editor its editorial tone paid small credit 
to its editors. It did not grow in influ- 
ence, circulation or advertising patronage. 

Forman and Smith took charge on 
Feb. 7, 1885, and their leading editorial 
plainly stated that there was to be a 
radical change in policy. “We have not 
engaged,” the editorial read, “to take, 
in the ‘schedule of assets,’ the prejudices 
of the former owners; nor do we wish 
the paper’s enemies—if enemies it has— 
to come over to us along with the type, 
wood cuts and back numbers of the 
paper. We purchased the good will and 
this we shall foster and endeavor to in- 
crease. We purpose making this, if 
possible, an entertaining newspaper for 
journalists, and literary men and women, 
and we anticipate the publication of 
much that will interest the general pub- 
lic. We hope to make the Journalist 
bright, without being nasty ; aggressive, 
and yet not scurrilous; dignified, but 
not ‘tame.’ The staff of writers are all 
members of the New York Press Club, 
and, consequently, actually engaged in 


journalism, but for excellent reasons 
probably our most valued contributors 
will never be known to our readers. If 
we find wrongs to be righted in our pro- 
fession, shams to be exposed, petty 
tyrants to be subdued, we shall cheer- 
fully undertake the work. With abund- 
ant experience (if that’s worth any- 
thing), ample capital and tenacity, and, 
best of all, a host of friends, The Jour- 
nalist starts upon its new career, hoping 
to win the confidence and deserve the 
support of those whose interests it 
expects to subserve.” 


Whereas the first editors concerned 
themselves exclusively with editorial 
matters, Mr. Forman and his associates 
early conceived that the paper should as 
well represent the advertising interest. 
In only a few weeks Mr. Forman was 
attacking George P. Rowell & Co., for 
methods used in the publication of the 
American Newspaper Directory. Mr. 
Forman charged that Rowell was mak- 
ing a “racket” (sic) of the advertising 
agency business. “For 16 years this 
firm,” he said, “has managed to extract 
a large sum of money from various 
business houses by acting as middle men 
between the advertisers and the pub- 
lishers, the giant’s share of the money 
finding its way into the lockers of 
Rowell & Co.” He then claimed that 
publishers were induced to buy adver- 
tising space in the directory, which he 
alleged did not correctly report circula- 
tions, at $50 a page, the charge to be 
carried on Rowell’s books. “The pub- 
lisher, for instance, orders a page of 
advertising in the Directory,” Mr. For- 
man wrote. “The cost is $50. During 
the year along will come a contract for 
publishing somebody’s ‘Blood Purifier’ 
or ‘Corn Salve’ to the extent of $100, or 
perhaps less. The comission, say 25 
per cent, first comes off, reducing the 
sum to $75. Then the cost of the page 
of advertising is taken out, and the final 
result is $75 for Rowell and $25 for 
the publisher...It is about time for the 
managers of newspapers to break up an 
arrangement which apparently benefits 
only this advertising firm.” 

In just a month, under Mr. Forman’s 
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First page of Editor & Publisher, announcing purchase of the Journalist 


management, the Journalist announced 
that it has made an arrangement with 
the American News Co., to circulate the 
paper in every city of the nation, and 
plans for enlargement were announced, 
The next issue saw a new and enlarged 
form, with several new features. Corre. 
spondents were engaged in important 
cities to write regularly for the paper, 
“We will make the Journalist felt and 
appreciated through the land,” the editor 
wrote. 

Eprtor & PuBLISHER’s policies under 
the present ownership are well known 
throughout the field, but it may not be 
amiss in this historical summary to re. 
count some of the major achievements, 
The first campaign under Mr. Brown’s 
ownership was for verified circulations, 
The Bourne Law was then before Con- 
gress, compelling newspapers to make 
sworn semi-annual statements of their 
ownership, executive direction, and 
average circulation for the preceding six 
months. It had the support of thought- 
ful publishers, who saw in the campaign 
of advertisers against unclean medical 
copy the forerunner of a determination 
to make newspapers prove their circula- 
tion claims. It had the opposition of 
many publishers who had nothing to 
conceal but felt the Government was 
taking an unwarranted liberty with their 
private affairs in demanding to know 
the ownership, indebtedness and circula- 
tion of their newspapers. Epiror & 
PUBLISHER took the long view and sup- 
ported the bill, which was enacted in 
August, 1912. 

The next year or two showed a grow- 
ing volume of copy in Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER in which publishers set forth 
with pride their sworn statements of 
circulation, as reported to the Govern- 
ment. 

The next important achievement was 
the launching of cooperative campaigns 
by newspapers serving a specified terri- 
tory to establish themselves as logical 
media of national advertisers seeking to 
sell goods in those territories. This has 
been a source of important linage for 
several groups for 20 years. 

Under the direction of the late W. D. 
Showalter, then editor and a distin- 
guished writer and an expert in adver- 
tising, by the way the inventor of 
“Dollar Day,” Eprror & PuBLISHER 
undertook a state-by-state fight against 
the trading stamp evil that was one of 
the most vicious harrassments on 
orderly and successful retail advertising 
of that time. This campaign continued 
for three years and the trading stamp 
business was fairly wiped out. Where 
legislation could not be gained, public 
opinion was brought to bear on mer- 
chants and the stamp companies. One 
day, the whole business became so un- 
profitable and unpopular that it disap- 
peared, now sunk without a trace. 

Out of the Bourne law agitation and 
the sentiment of advertisers came the 
organization which in 1914 was to be 
named the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Eprror & PusiisHer championed the 
idea of audited circulations from the 
beginning and became a charter member 
of the A. B. C. There was some bitter 
opposition, but today less than_half a 
dozen newspapers of first-rate import- 
ance to the advertiser regain outside 
the A. B. C. ranks. 

Also in 1914, as an outgrowth of the 
territorial campaigns which had begun 
in Eprtor & PusiisHEr, came the Gilt 
Edge List organized by Jason Rogers, 
then publisher of the New York Globe, 
and converted after a few months into 
the Bureau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association. 
This move was also fostered by Eprror 
& PuBLISHER as a necessary step in the 
effort to make the national advertiser 
conscious that the daily newspaper was 
his cheapest and most direct road to 
market. . 

When war descended upon the nation 
in 1917 the staff was riddled by enlist- 
ments and the demands of other indus- 
tries for war workers, but the papers 
progress was not retarded. In those days 
was laid the beginning of the present 
organization and by 1918 and 1919, 
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Eprtor & PusLisHER had presented to 
the newspaper and advertising fields a 
service which had been dreamed of but 
regarded as beyond achievement. At 
an expense which would have appalled 
4 cautious publisher, circulation and ad- 
vertising rate statistics were gathered 
for all daily newspapers, and a territorial 
survey by market areas was presented 
showing the comparative circulation in 
each area of the newspapers and of the 
principal magazines and class media. 

Coming before the buyers of space at 
a time when they had been convinced 
by war successes of the value of news- 
paper advertising and at a time also 
when onerous income tax schedules in- 
duced expenditures, it helped to produce 
the greatest volume of business that the 
newspapers had ever seen. It was in 
fact almost twice as much as they had 
ever seen. 

Advertisers who had advertised to 
spend their profits found that their ad- 
vertising piled up more profits for them 
to spend and faster than they could 
spend them. A new future opened be- 
fore them. The case of national news- 
paper advertising was proven! 

The market-area plan of advertising 
and sales was to receive another major 
help from Eprror & PusLisHER in the 
state market surveys, showing each city 
where a daily newspaper was published 
with the surrounding area from which 
its merchants derived sales. This series 
of articles began in 1919 and continued 
through 1922, when all of the important 
market areas of the country had been 
surveyed, many of them in revised 
form. By that time, many newspapers 
were alive to the importance of market 
information and merchandising help in 
the sale of nationally advertised goods. 
Epitor & PuBLISHER met this with its 
Market Guide, a contribution which re- 
ceived hearty acclaim. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER was first to 
recognize the value of linage statistics, 
to aid the publisher to tell his sales 
story and to help the agency and ad- 
vertiser to select media. It is one of 
the factors in the advertising busi- 
ness that helps to give newspapers rank 
and to measure the success of the 
industry. Prior to 1922 such statistics 
were non-existent. This paper then 
presented figures for about 500 news- 
papers, covering operations for the first 
half, of that year. Then began regular 
semi-annual tabulations. The table con- 
taining the first six months of 1927 
classified the linage figures for more 
than 1,300 dailies, most of which had 
never kept any linage statistics in their 
own offices previous to Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER’S enterprise. Linage measur- 
ing developed into a special business. 
It is expensive when operated on the 
lavish scale that the large newspapers 
are demanding in this day, and it be- 
came the work of private agencies. 
Eprror & PusLIsHER has had no interest 
or connection with any of these agen- 
cies, but it does purchase and regularly 
publish the linage service of Media 
Records, Inc. 

When, the great economic upset oc- 
curred in 1929 Epitor & PUBLISHER 
aggressively resisted national and local 
advertisers who demanded that rates 

decreased, since prices were dropping 
on all sides. Inasmuch as newspaper 
advertising rates had never been inflated 
we took the ground that they should 
not be deflated. The whole policy of 
the nation, under the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, has been to recover the losses 
wd — incurred through the head- 

ong modity market deflation, pre- 
cipitated by the stock depression, one 
of the bad business errors that led to 
the economic debacle. 

his paper has long led the fight 
against free commercial publicity and 
deceitful political and economic propa- 
ganda. Probably as much space has 

n lent to that issue as any other, and 
while it is true that press agent evils 
still exist, they are today modified by 
caution and at least the newspaper 
business is conscious of them, and ad- 
ertising men realize that the publicity 
tm often stands between the advertiser 
and the legitimate medium, short-cir- 
Cuiting linage. 
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The First “Journalist” 


In the recent excited controversy 
over the free press clause of the News- 
paper Code, this paper took a positive 
stand in opposition to the plan of the 
Government to keep the newspaper code 
standard with all other codes, ignoring 
the constitutional guarantee of free 
press. 

This paper has defended second-class 
rate privileges, has fought free ad- 
vertising papers, fraudulent and mis- 
leading advertising copy, circulation 
abuses, exaggeration and inaccuracy in 
news reporting and many instances of 
censorship and legal persecution of 
truth-telling newspapers. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER resisted the 
movement to make the Newspaper 
Guild a labor union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
matter was left open at the recent St. 
Paul convention, though the president of 
the Guild had announced he would stand 
for reelection on a union labor plat- 
form. Epitor & PusLisHeER favors a 
professional guild and has lent its 
columns to the development of such 
body in this country, to correspond 
with the British Institute of Journal- 
ists. It has been crusading for uni- 
formly higher editorial pay for 15 
years. 

But through the years Epitror & 
PUuBLISHER’S first business has been to 
report the news of its chosen field. A 
corps of correspondents has been built 
up which blankets the nation and sup- 
plies news from many foreign coun- 
tries. The editorial budget of* this 
paper today exceeds its total income of 
10 or 15 years ago. ‘The circulation 
which stands normally at around 10,000 
has never been “pushed,” or in fact 
seriously promoted—Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER serves those who need it, almost 
entirely on a voluntary renewal basis. 
The readership is large, perhaps 50,000, 
as many offices subscribe for one 
paper, or for one paper for each depart- 
ment, and copies are passed around by 
executives, often for required staff 
reading. 

Such is the half-century story. To 
Epitor & PUBLISHER the future looks 
bright, because the opportunity of the 
American press to serve the American 
people looms greater with each passing 
year. No doubt, when Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER celebrates its 100th anniversary 
the press of this day will seem to the 
reviewer of that day as inadequate, 
shabby and unorganized as was the 
press of this country in 1884. 





SEES NEW PROSPERITY ERA 


Z. L. Potter Looks Ahead to Time 
When 1929 Will Seem Pale 

Cuicaco, June 26—“Ahead of us lies 
an era of prosperity such as our coun- 
try has never known, that will make 
even the falsely-stimulated prosperity 
of 1929 look pale in comparison,” is the 
prediction of Zenas L. Potter, executive 
vice-president of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. Potter has studied 
depression problems both here and 










abroad and has decided views on the 
nature of our economic ills and the cure 
for them. 

“There is nothing basically wrong 
with production,” he declares, “for we 
can produce more goods with less effort 
than ever before in history—plenty for 
all. Neither is there anything basically 
the matter with consumption. I know 
no man who has all he wants. If he has 
no car, he wants one. If he has two, 
he could use three. If he has one bath- 
room in his home, he could use one for 
each member of his family. If he has 
a city home, he could use also a summer 
home. There may be overproduction of 
individual items, but speaking of goods 
generally, our consuming powers are 
almost without limit.” 





NAMES WHICH ONCE WIELDED 
POWER 


(Continued from page 304) 





Chester A. Lord, managing editor, 
New York Sun. 
Manton Marble, New York World. 


William Howard Taft, president 
United States of America. 
William Dean Howells, magazine 


writer, one of first syndicate writers; 
John A. Cockerill, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, New York World; John R. 
McLean, Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Parke Godwin, New York Evening 
Post; Henry M. Dexter, founder, 
American News Conpany; E. W. Nye, 
on western papers, lecturer, known as 
“Bill Nye’; Amos J. Cummings, New 
York Sun; George W. Childs, owner 
Philadelphia Public Ledger; M. M. 
Noah, New York Courier and Enquirer ; 
St. Clair McKelway, Brooklyn Eagle; 
Edmund C. Stedman, New York 
World; E. P. Mitchell, New York 
Sun; Joseph Howard, Jr., syndicate 
and magazine writer. 

Curtis S. Noyes, Washington Eve- 
ning Star; George W. Cable, New 
Orleans Times Picayune, magazine 
articles; Herman Ridder, New York 
Staats Zeitung; James Bryce, historian ; 
Lyman Abbott, author; A. F. Bowers, 
New York Tribune. 





DOES PRESS MERIT PLACE 
OF PRIVILEGE? 


(Continued from page 216) 





plan to suggest that the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, the National Editorial Association, 
as far as it represents small dailies, and 
the American Newspaper Guild get 
together and set up an executive body 
to formulate and enforce a code of 
ethics and fair practices for all depart- 
ments of daily newspapers, as well as 
to adjust all disputes arising between 
employers and employees. 

Since these organizations of pub- 
lishers, editors, and news department 
workers have all gone on record as 
desiring to maintain the highest stand- 
ards in journalism, it is fair to assume 
that through their combined efforts they 
could successfully maintain these stand- 
ards. Such self-regulation is certainly 
preferable to any legal restrictions, and 
no one can doubt that in a planned 
economy there is always danger of a 
certain amount of governmental regula- 
tion, in spite of the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of the press. 

In the last analysis, the answer to the 
question, “Does the Newspaper Merit 
Its Privileged Position?” will be given 
by the public. If popular dissatisfaction 
with the press increases, public opinion 
guided by leaders who are as critical of 
newspapers as Dean Ackerman found 
them to be, may demand drastic reforms, 
just as leaders by arousing public opin- 
ion are now threatening the existence 
of the “movies” if producers do not 
mend their ways. 

Even freedom of the press, “whatever 
fine declarations may be inserted in any 
constitution respecting it,” as Alexander 
Hamilton said nearly 150 years ago, 
“must altogether depend on public opin- 
ion, and on the general spirit of the 
people and of the government.” 
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When the 


advertising 
prepared by 
an agency 
produces such 
phenomenal 
returns 27 these 
days that an 
advertiser 
voluntarily 
doubles his 
appropriation 
...It proves that 
(1) the agency 
knows how 
to cooperate 
with its clients; 
(2) knows 
how to digest 
clients’ prob- 
lems; (3) and 
knows how 
to prescribe 
for them. Such 
an agency is 
available to 
you in 

7p. MULLERaco. 
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Editor 


AUDIT BUREAU, BORN OF NECESSITY, 
HAS RECORDED STEADY GROWTH 





It Began in 1914 and Has Defined and Classified Circulation— 
Antagonistic Attitude of Publishers Overcome in 
Mutual Organization 





HE origin and growth of the idea 

of verifying the statements of pub- 
lishers relative to the circulation of 
periodicals or newspapers is of com- 
paratively recent development. Today 
advertisers are familiar with the veri- 
fied reports of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations and are using them in 
purchasing space; but prior to 1914, 
space was bought in a haphazard fash- 
ion without any close scrutiny of cir- 
culation or the methods of obtaining 
the circulation the publisher claimed. 

When advertisers began to question 
the secrecy that surrounded the records 
of many publishers in the early days of 
advertising, they found their efforts to 
secure information upon which to base 
their judgment of mediums met with 
decided opposition. 

This attitude is quite changed today. 
The A.B.C. report is recognized as the 
only reasonable basis of space buying 
and publishers realize that their A.B.C, 
report is their best salesman. 

This fact is indicated in the member- 
ship report at the 1933 A.B.C. conven- 
tion, which classified the membership 
as follows: 





National advertisers ..... 112 
Local advertisers ........ 26 
Advertising agencies ..... 123 
eT 981 
Weekly newspapers ...... 33 
Magazines ........20000 168 
RFE DABETS ....000s0e oe 57 
Business papers ......... 232 

Soe et een re 1732 


The number of audits released dur- 
ing the year was 1,538. 

There are three distinct periods in 
the history of the efforts made to secure 
authentic circulation data. The first 
began in the early days of advertising, 
when the idea of securing lists (not 
audits) of publications was first born. 
This continued through to the second 
period beginning in 1899, when the 
Association of American Advertisers 
was established, one phase of their ac- 
tivity being the verification of news- 
paper and periodical circulations which 
established the foundation of circula- 
tion verification. 

The plan of the A.A.A. which covers 
the second period was practically aban- 
doned in 1913 because the responsibility 
and expense of verifying circulation 
was too much of a burden for the ad- 
vertiser to carry alone, and the organi- 
zation was merged with the A.B.C., 
organized in 1914. The third era then 
began. It extends to the present time, 
during which the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations has been steadily advanc- 
ing the standards of circulation verifi- 
cation. 

In the early days of advertising, com- 
munications between cities and towns 
at a very great distance were poor and 
information was obtainable with diffi- 
culty. Consequently not much data was 
available on any publications outside 
of the immediate territory surrounding 
their place of publication. Even a list 
of the names of the publications was 
hard to get. 

A list was a rarity and therefore ex- 
pensive. Holding such a list, an ad- 
vertiser was at a great advantage over 
the competitor who had none. There- 
fore the first logical step was the rise 
of the space broker who became the 
forerunner of modern advertising agen- 
cies. 

The stock-in-trade of these brokers 
was their lists of publications and that 
agency was considered most successful 
or the most profitable with which to 
do business who had accumulated the 
most extensive lists of media. It wasn’t 
a matter of quality or extent of cir- 
culation among these, it was simply the 
location and name that counted with the 
advertiser. He had not yet thought 
of circulation investigation. 


One of these pioneer agents was 
George P. Rowell of Boston, who 
placed advertising in the newspapers 
of Boston and its environs—in what 


they called their “New England list.” 
determined to 
When 


In 1870 Mr. Rowell 
issue a directory of newspapers. 
the advertising 
agencies of New 
York, Boston and 
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When an examination was made by the 
3-A’s, the publisher paid for a certificate, 
and it was thus to him merely some- 
thing that he could buy or not, as he 
felt inclined. 

The Association of American Adver- 
tisers led a precarious existence until 
1913, when, owing to the lack of appre- 
ciation of its benefits on the part of 
advertisers, the limited extent to which 
it was accepted, and the tremendous 
burden of cost which fell upon its com- 
paratively few members, it was reluc- 
tantly determined that the 3-A’s must 
cease to function. 

About this time two new movements 
were crystillizing 
which aimed at ac- 
complishing the re- 


elsewhere learned sults which the 
of his intention, 3-A’s had failed to 
they protested vig- “ : realize. One of 
orously, for they : ~ “= these was initiated 
believed that he ae © by the Association 
was. undermining = of National Ad- 
their business by vertisers (then 
giving away their — known as the As- 
chief “stock 1D SSS sociation of Na- 
trade.” They all felt tional Advertisers 


that if advertisers could procure from 
this directory the names of media in 
such localities as they desired to cover 
with advertising, the advertising agents 
would all lose their business. What 
actually occurred was that the agencies 
were slowly forced to become some- 
thing more than mere space brokers. 
and established a higher reputation as 
space buyers. 

In the original form of the American 
Newspaper Directory published in 
1870, circulation figures were accepted 
as given by the publisher, and were 
considered but one of a number of items 
of information of interest to the adver- 
tiser and agent, the other items being 
location, population served, politics and 
rates, 

The attitude of the publisher toward 
supplying accurate circulation figures 
was in the main antagonistic, but from 
time to time there were indications of 
an awakening to the advantage of tell- 
ing the truth. To encourage this, Mr. 
Rowell originated a system of gold 
marks, consisting of a circle and a dot, 
which was placed opposite the name of 
the publication whose publisher sup- 
plied a sworn statement of his circula- 
tion. Mr. Rowell made no attempt to 
audit these circulation statements. If a 
publisher made an affidavit concerning 
his circulation he was given the gold 
mark, and Mr. Rowell made an offer of 
$100 to anyone who could disprove the 
claim. This meant only that Rowell 
considered the statement of such ap- 
parent authority that he felt warranted 
in backing it. 

With the growth of the advertising 
industry, as we know it today, adver- 
tisers began to feel that there was a 
great deal more to learn about media 
than was given in the total circulation 
figures supplied by the publisher. They 
became curious to know where these 
copies went, who paid for them, how 
many of them were regarded by the 
reader with enough appreciation toe 
keep him a subscriber for a period of 
years, and many other facts which 
would help him to make advertising 
dollars earn more from paid advertising 
space. 

The outcome of this was the organi- 
zation in 1899 of the Association of 
American Advertisers, known as the 
3-A’s, which endeavored to obtain per- 
mission to audit the publisher’s books, 
acting upon his oft repeated assertion 
that the books were open to examina- 
tion and audit by the advertiser at any 
time. 

But the initiative for these audits 
arose entirely among the advertisers, 
and there was no means of compelling 
compliance on the part of publishers. 
The members of this association were 
national advertisers. The 3-A’s were 
pioneers in the field of circulation veri- 
fication, but the facilities and force at 
their command were inadequate for the 
field to be covered. Nor did they com- 
mand sufficient funds to permit of ex- 
perimentation or the development of 
really scientific methods of auditing. 


Managers). Later finding that a move- 
ment in Chicago very similar in its 
ideas had already gotten under way, 
and was considerably further advanced, 
the eastern group voted to join forces 
with the western group and the move- 
ments were consolidated. 

The object of both organizations was 
the same. The proposed methods alone 
differed. 

The advertising agents’ plan contem- 
plated the formation of a bureau co- 
operating with the pioneer organization 
and personnel of the 3-A’s as a basis 
in which the advertiser, the advertising 
agent and the publisher would be mu- 
tually interested. At first it was con- 
sidered utterly impractical and vision- 
ary. But the sponsors of the plan per- 
sisted in their effort and finally raised 
among themselves a fund of $5,000 to 
enable them to present their plan to the 
advertisers, agents and publishers of the 
North American Continent, to ascertain 
if it met with majority approval. 

The test of whether the movement 
would be launched rested on the secur- 
ing of pledges which would provide an 
income of $100,000 annually, an amount 
which some thought represented an 
impossible accomplishment. 

By December, 1913, sufficient funds 

and pledges were in hand to warrant 
the sponsors in proceeding definitely 
with organization, whereupon the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations was incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois (not for 
profit) and the work of the bureau was 
begun. 
While the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions was tentatively organized in 
December, 1913, the first convention, 
at which delegates from advertisers, 
agencies and publishers were present, 
was not held until the Spring of 1914. 
At that time the completed plan was 
submitted, with such By-Laws, Rules 
and Regulations as were considered 
necessary. These were adopted, and 
the bureau started at once to establish 
itself upon’ the fundamentally sound 
idea of co-operation. ‘The incorpora- 
tion was completed and a charter is- 
sued August 21, 1914. 

The plan as originally conceived con- 
templated a bureau composed of adver- 
tisers, advertising agents and publishers 
all mutually interested, and all with 
adequate representation on the Board 
of Directors, but with the advertisers 
dominant. Funds for the operation of 
the bureau were provided by dues ap- 
portioned for the publishers on the 
amount of their circulation and for 
the advertisers and their agents on the 
extent of the service supplied them. 

The first step in the bureau’s work 
was an accurate definition of just what 
“net paid circulation” meant. Hereto- 
fore, a “subscriber” might be one whose 
name was included on a_ solicitors 
“sheet” without the subscriber’s knowl- 
edge or one who had ordered the pub- 
lication months or perhaps years be- 
fore and had never paid a cent on 
the subscription, or the substantial bona- 
fire subscriber who wanted the publica- 


tion and kept his payments up-to-date 

The A.B.C. defined a subscriber as 
a person who had paid at least 50% 
of the subscription price and was not 
in arrears over one year. 

This was a significant step torward, 
Up to this time no accurate gauge had 
ever been devised—none that could be 
accepted equally by the advertiser, the 
advertising agent and the publisher— 
principally because no authoritative 
body had existed whose definition would 
be respected. 

The second step was the standardiza- 
tion of the information to be supplied by 
the publisher. 


STEADY GROWTH MADE 
BY MEDIA RECORDS 


Service to Newspapers Was Started 
in 1918 and Was Expanded in 
1933 to Include Small 
Dailies 


Media Records, Inc., the only indepen- 
dent organization in the country for the 
comprehensive measurement of linage in 
newspapers, was organized Jan. 1, 1928, 
by C. E. Rock. 

It was set up, Mr. Rock recently said, 
“to measure the advertising in most of 
the principal cities of the United States 
in which there was a competitive news- 
paper situation, viz., cities in which two 
or more newspapers were published, 
This afforded the larger city newspaper 
publisher a standardized record, enab- 
ling him to compare his status with 
that of his competitor, but likewise en- 
abling him to compare the status of his 
city with that of the other larger cities 
of the country. 

“This, however, as far as the adver- 
tiser was concerned, was not the com- 
plete service which he wished and 
ueeded. It enabled a manufacturer to 
study the advertising of his competitors 
in each of these leading cities, but it 
did not tell him how extensively his 
competitor was advertising, from the 
standpoint of the number of cities and 
towns in the United States. 

“For five years Media Records, Inc., 
devoted itself to the upbuilding of the 
first part of this program, and on Jan. 
1, 1933, launched the second part of its 
program. This second development was 
designed to supply a record of the ac- 
tivity of national advertisers in the 
smaller cities, and to enable those in- 
terested in selling the entire newspaper 
idea to discuss a national advertiser’s 
appropriation, ‘in the light of all news- 
papers, as against magazines, and other 
form of media, Thus was developed the 
so-called state service of Media Records. 

“We recognize that the publisher who 
had no competition in his immediate 
town did not require the services of an 
outside organization to measure his re- 
tail linage. His own books are the best 
record that he could have. We did 
recognize, however, that the record of 
what national advertisers were doing im 
the newspapers in the balance of the 
State and in the balance of the country 
could not be kept bp any individual pub- 
lisher or by any group of publishers. 
For this reason the state report confined 
itself to a record of what the nationa! 
and automotive advertisers were doing 
im all of these papers. 

“Our report, therefore, to the sub- 
scribing publishers in the towns from 
10,000 to 100,000 population, consists of 
a monthly report of the space used by 
each national and automotive advertiser 
in each paper published in all towns of 
10,000 population and over, by states. 

The present service of Media Rec- 
ords, which includes newspapers in every 
town of 10,000 population and over, 
makes available to the publishers, as 
well as to the advertisers, information 
which heretofore has been lacking, to 
the disadvantage of the newspaper 1n- 
dustry. ’ 

Media Records is measuring the 
linage now of 1,047 papers daily. ese 
are published in 755 cities. There are 
244 persons in the organization. Offices 
are located in New York, Chicago, Col- 
umbus and San Francisco. When the 
organization first started it measured 
the linage of 385 metropolitan papers. 
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* MUTUAL PROBLEMS BROUGHT A.N.P.A. 


Idea for Organization Given Publishers by W. H. Brearly of Detroit News in 1886, Adopted 1887 
—First Co-operative Efforts Began in 1770’s 


OMPLEXITY of publishing prob- 

lems caused the newspaper industry 
of America, along with dozens of other 
industries, to form a national organi- 
zation. In the 1850's, 60’s, and 70’s as 
business was growing up trade associa- 
tions on a national scale began to be 
formed. That of the newspaper pub- 
lishers, the A. N. P. A., which dates 
from 1887, came about because of four 
major, common problems: labor, ad- 
yertising, distributing companies, and 
newsprint. 

The labor problem at that time was 
the shortage of man-power caused by 
the industrial expansion of the 70’s and 
80’s. It was particularly acute in the 
newspaper industry because of greatly 
increased circulations and increased size 
of newspapers. The latter was brought 
about in part by the change from rag 
to wood-pulp, which also added new 
problems of dealing with newsprint 
manufacturers on a larger scale than 
heretofore. 

The particular advertising problem of 
that decade was that of dealing with 
the agencies which were breaking down 
the regular rates of newspapers—a pro- 
cess involving millions of dollars ann- 
ually. 

Publishers as individuals had been un- 
successful in securing favorable postal 
rate legislation when rates had been 
adjusted in the 40’s and 50’s. To meet 
this problem there had developed dis- 
tributing companies which had come by 
the 80’s to be “newsboy giants” and a 
factor in trade discussion for many 
years. 

Much earlier in the history of Ameri- 
can newspaper publishing there were in- 
stances of publishers working together. 
Famous among these temporary com- 
binations were those of New York City 
papers on several occasions when a 
rival entered the field. All was fair in 
dealing with a threat to advertising and 
numbers of subscribers, and those in the 
field “ganged” the newcomer by stoning 
his carrier boys or using other similar 
tactics. The Herald of James Gordon 
Bennett met this kind of opposition in 
1835; in 1841, Bennett, well-established, 
was in the crowd fighting Horace 
Greeley and his new Tribune; in 1851 
Greeley resented, with the others, an- 
other newcomer, Henry J. Raymond 
when he launched the Times. 


Less picturesque co-operation was the 
raising of prices by New York City 
papers on Jan. 1, 1834. Costs were go- 
ing up, and to offset them, the pub- 
lishers raised subscription prices from 
$8 to $10 a year. There is evidence, 
however, that some of the publishers 
changed their minds, retained the old 
price, and spoiled things for the $10 
papers for a bit. Even earlier, between 
1776 and 1800, there were instances of 
publishers dealing with their printers co- 
operatively. 

The first associations of newspaper 
publishers to have some continuity had 
to do with the gathering of news. When 
editors found that printing something 
before one’s ‘competitors—even if it 
was “latest intelligence” from Europe 
and already several months old—gave 
prestige and sold more papers, they set 
about speeding up newsgathering. In 
New York the Harbor News Associa- 
tion was one of the first of these co- 
operative efforts which used fast ships 
to go down the bay to bring back 
Papers and correspondence from incom- 
ing liners. Along the same line was 
the joint use of carrier pigeons, pony 
express, special engines and trains, and 
the telegraph, with costs divided among 
the participants. 

With increased railroad and telegraph 
mileage such news coverage became 
national in scope, with the press associa- 
tion taking the place of the many small 
8toups of co-operating publishers. 

While this was going on the printers 





had been building themselves a national 
organization, the forerunner of their 
present one. Also editors had begun 
to hold state and sectional meetings, 
which were for the most part social. 
In New York the Press Club enjoyed 
dinners at the Astor House; the editors 
of New York state liked the hospitality 
of Saratoga Springs. 

The New York Press Club was an 
outgrowth of a banquet given for the 
Hungarian patriot, Kossuth, on Dec. 13, 
1851, and these Saturday night dinners 
became an institution, which probably 
did not improve the tone of the press. 
Neither did they make news stories, 
and records of those who attended and 
what was said are not available. But 
this press club is credited with starting 
the many similar clubs and associations 
that were formed in widely-scattered 
states in the next few decades. 


The meeting of the New York pub- 
lishers at Saratoga Springs in 1871 led 
to the Utica Observer's “taking excep- 
tion to the conduct of the New York 
Editorial Association in accepting the 
courtesies so freely offered.” The Am- 
erican Newspaper Reporter in comment- 
ing on this excursion said: “The dead- 
head habit is not a nice one—its ten- 
dency is evil, and it often leads to great 
abuses. It is unquestionable that the 
receipt of such favors binds the re- 
cipient to certain statements of fact, 
or such partial praise as must disarm 
genuine criticism, and lower the dignity 
of the body.” 


But a third group within the news- 
paper industry at that time was not 
organized; these were the publishers. 
The early publisher was also editor, and 
sometimes printer. Then with the finan- 
cial backing of papers by men who were 
otherwise occupied—Alexander Hamil- 
ton, for instance—the editor entered the 
newspaper office. In time, the distinc- 
tion between publisher and editor came 
to be well understood, and particularly 
did it become clear as the newspaper 
became “big business” in the decades 
between 1850 and 1870. During those 
years the number of dailies jumped 


from 254 to 574, the circulation of those 
dailies from three-quarters of a million 
to two and a half million. 

The Civil War gave the publisher 
worries he had not had before; cen- 
sorship, tremendous newsgathering Costs, 
soaring prices of paper on which to 
print for his mounting circulation. These 
problems were the forerunners of those 
that faced the publishers of the 70’s 
and 80’s, making them ready to form 
an association. 

Editors and publishers together or- 
ganized the International Editorial As- 
sociation in 1885, at a convention in 
New Orleans, but at its second meeting, 
held in Cincinnati the next year, its 
name was changed to National Editorial 
Association because only American 
newspapers were represented, 

The objectives of this organization 
were to promote the mutual and busi 
ness interests of the “craft and the pro- 
fession,” and to enlarge the list of ac- 
quaintances of the member editors and 
publishers.. At the Cincinnati meeting, 
a constitution was adopted, problems 
were discussed, papers were read. 

Among these was one by W. H. 
Brearly, advertising manager of the 
Detroit Evening News, in which he set 
forth his plans for the formation of a 
national publishers’ association which 
would act as a clearing house for trade 
information. The newly formed N.E.A. 
was cold to Brearly’s idea because its 
organizers intended it to be an organiza- 
tion which would include both editors 
and _ publishers. 

However, Brearly, Milton McRae who 
was then with the Cencinnati Post, J. A. 
Butler of the Buffalo News, and J. G. 
Briggs of the Columbus State Journal 
met in Detroit the following August to 
lay plans for a publishers’ organization. 
During the meeting of the Western 
Associated Press in November of that 
year (1886) this group with several 
others met again and this time formu- 
lated a letter to be sent to publishers. 
It set forth the needs of publishers so 
accurately that 80 applications for mem- 
bership were received and 51 represen- 
tatives of newspapers attended the or- 








My 1 First Assignment 





By ARTHUR KROCK 
Chief, Washington Bureau, New York Times 


At the end of an abbreviated college 
career, which included a short so- 
journ at Princeton, a man in Chicago 
gave me a rail- 
way pass back to 
Kentucky. En- 
tirely lacking 
funds, I turned 
homeward, for I 
could count on 
food and shelter 
at my _ grand- 
mother’s house in 
Glasgow. 

On the way I 
stopped in Louis- 
ville. The thought 
of trying to get 
a newspaper job 
had occurred to 
me while sitting up all night in a day- 
coach. The managing editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, which had 
been read in my family always, knew 
me, and knew therefore that I was 
without experience. Clearly then, to 
avoid the necessity of working without 
pay as a “cub”—an economic impossi- 
bility, in my case—I must seek else- 
where. 

I applied to the city editor of the 
Louisville Herald, inventing some pro- 
fessional experience. A couple of weeks 
later (which period I spent as the non- 
paying guest of my grandmother) I 
had a Herald police reporter’s job at 
$15 a week. This huge sum was not 
fixed, I suspect, without protest from 
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the business manager. He was correct 
enough. His name was and is James 
Wright Brown. 

After having been shown over my 
beat—about 12 miles—by “Gus” Crain, 
a veteran of 22, I was given by the 
city editor a bunch of clippings from 
the afternoon papers and told to “in- 
vestigate and rehash” these. In my in- 
nocence I took the command literally. 
Let modern reporters shudder to read 
that I personally interviewed everyone 
mentioned in those clippings that day 
and came back to the office, exhausted, 
with a crop of news I had not the 
training to assay or to write. 

As I sat anxiously at a typewriter, 
I noticed my neighbor begin to grind 
out his grist. At the upper left-hand 
corner of the sheet he typed out “more.” 
Noting the use of the lower-case “m,” 
I dutifully typed “krock.” This I have 
done on my copy ever since. 

Somehow the items were written and 
turned in and, not much mangled, most 
of them appeared, a few beats among 
them. The word went round that I 
was a news-hawk, an incredible worker. 
That impression soon faded. 

Had I continued personally to inter- 
view everyone mentioned in the 20 or 
30 clippings a police reporter is ten- 
dered daily by his city editor, I should 
have maintained my startling record as 
a debutant. But I should not have lived 
the quarter-century I have lived since 
then. 


ganization meeting at Rochester, N. Y., 
on Feb. 16 and 17, 1887. 

William Singerly of the Philadelphia 
Record became the first president ; Wil- 
liam W. Clapp of the Boston Journal, 
vice-president ; William H. Brearly, sec- 
retary; and W. C. Bryant, Brooklyn 
Times, treasurer. James E. Metcalf, 
who later edited Life, was made manager 
of the New York office which was 
opened almost at once. 

The opinion of newspapers concerning 
the new organization was expressed in 
this way by the Brooklyn Times on 
March 19, 1887: 

“Appreciating the fact that the busi- 
ness managers had too long kept their 
lights hidden under a bushel, mainly 
through the efforts of Mr. W. H. 
Brearly, of the Detroit Evening News, 
a convention of newspaper publishers 
was recently held in Rochester, N. Y., 
at which representatives of some of the 
most prominent papers in the country 
were present, and which resulted in the 
formation of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, ‘the objects of 
which are the protection of members 
from irresponsible customers, the gather- 
ing and disseminating among its mem- 
bers of information of value to them, 
and the rendering to each other of such 
other assistance as may be within their 
power.’” 

The growth of the A.N.P.A. paral- 
lels the growth of the newspaper in- 
dustry. In 1892 it had 139 members; 
by 1900 it had grown to 200. At the 
same time daily newspapers had in- 
creased from 1,500 to 2,000. Added 
services to members increased the 
membership to 286 in 1909 and to more 
than 400 in 1917. In this period the 
number of daily papers dropped from 
a peak of 2,600 in 1909 to 2,500 in 
1917. The total membership of the 
A.N.P.A. at the time of its 48th an- 
nual convention in April, 1934, was 
428. 

One of the needs of the publishers, 
as set forth in the committee letter call- 
ing the organization meeting, was “Col- 
lection of pointers upon advertising and 
distributing them among members, in 
duplicate.” This led to lack of har- 
mony in the organization in its first 
year. Each paper sought such pointers 
eagerly, but few of them were willing 
to share their own. Old feelings of 
jealousy and suspicion that had existed 
for many years were difficult to over- 
come. 

In its first decade the A.N.P.A. dealt 
with the four pressing problems at the 
time of its inception—labor, newsprint, 
advertising, and distributing agencies— 
and in addition it worried over postal 
rates, and considered machine compo- 
sition, stereotyping, type measurement. 
The organization was incorporated in 
1897, with its purposes expressed as fol- 
lows in Article II of the by-laws: 


aed to provide a common agency 
for gathering and disseminating infor- 
mation of value to publishers of repu- 
table newspapers; to protect them from 
irresponsible customers; to act as agent 
or attorney in fact for corporations and 
individuals in all transactions in which 
corporations and individuals may law- 
fully engage, and employ an agent or 
attorney in fact, and to render such 
other assistance or service to its stock- 
holders as may be within its corporate 
powers.” 

The A.N.P.A. has always been mod- 
est in reporting its own activities, as 
these paragraphs from early reports 
show: 

“With the exception of a brief ‘open’ 
session the first day, all proceedings 
were held behind closed doors, and their 
record is to be found only in the mem- 
ories of those who were present.” 

“During the several sessions, which 
were held behind closed doors, a num- 
ber of matters were discussed and such 
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action was taken as the merits of the 
cases demanded.” 

A.N.P.A. meetings are still held in 
private with a publicity officer telling 
reporters later as much as is thought 
expedient. 

Since 1908 many of its annual reports 
have dealt with the press agent and 
“space grafting.” That year the Pub- 
lishers’ Association of New York was 
aroused by. Don Seitz, then business 
manager of the New York World, to the 
relation between space grafters, ethics, 
and advertising budgets. The next year 
he told the A.N.P.A. of this problem, 
thus bringing about a crusade which it 
has continued to carry on. 

The anti-press-agent campaign’s suc- 
cess is shown by figures trom an 
A.N.P.A. bulletin: In "1909 there were 
listed 757 press agents as individuals 
and firms; in 1915 only 109 of the 757 
were still doing business. The so-called 
“free” features of World War years 
and the vast amount of press-agent copy 
of that time caused the association to 
continue its work. 

Growth of the A.N.P.A. 
extracts from it annual 
1903 : 

“The informaation sent out from the 
New York office of the association con- 
sists of credit ratings on advertising 
agents, similar to those issued by Dun 
and Bradstreet, and so far as advertisers 
are concerned, in much quicker time; 
also, notification of the placing of new 
business by advertisers or advertising 
agents; also, information regarding any 
mechanical device for use in the publica- 
tion department of a daily newspaper. 
In addition to the information sent out 
through the weekly bulletins to the 
members the New York office receives 
and answers thousands of special in- 
quiries in the course of a year. The 
New York office also maintains a very 
efficient collection bureau, making col- 
lections for its members, for a modest 
fee, in any part of the United States 
and Canada. “4 


is shown by 
reports. In 


In 1913 there was created a Bureau 

of Advertising as an adjunct of the 
A.N.P.A, to furnish a means by which 
publishers, whether members of the as- 
sociation or not, might avail themselves 
of certain of its services. In its first 
year the new organization obtained 378 
members, of whom only 152 were 
ciation members. 
_ Services of the Bureau. of 
ing have included 
among advertisers, agencies, and spe- 
cial representatives “with a view to 
arousing interest in its work”; the ad- 
vertising of newspapers as a national 
medium; and formulation of a “stand- 
ard form of advertising contract for 
adoption by advertising agents.” That 
this bureau has done much to build up 
the newspaper as an advertising med- 
ium is shown by comparative figures 
for 1913, the year of its organization, 
and 1929, the peak year. In 1913 about 
20 per cent of all daily newspaper ad- 
vertising revenue, or $55,000,000, was 
national; in 1929 national advertising 
had reached $260,000,000. In 1933, the 
fourth year of economic depression, the 
Bureau reports that national advertis- 
ers invested $145,000,000 in newspaper 
space. 

This has been but one of the more 
recently developed A. N. P. A. activ- 
ities. In 1922 the Open Shop depart- 
ment was established to give more spe- 
cific representation to open-shop news- 
papers than could be furnished through 
the existing standing committee on la- 
bor conditions. A Mechanical depart- 
ment which brings together specialists 
in composing, stereotyping, and press 
operations has held annual conventions 
since 1927. 

In the fall of 1933 the principal activ- 
ity of the A. N. P. A. was the forma- 
tion of the daily newspaper code. In 
the course of the protracted negotiations 
the publishers made an earnest fight for 
freedom of the press which was ridi- 
culed by the National Recovery Admin- 
istrator and even by the President, but 
which has come to be given general 
approval. 

This code has now been accepted and 
a National Code Authority set up which 
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Advertis- 
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Editor 


includes not only representatives of the 
A. N. P. A. but also representatives of 
several regional publishers’ associations. 
This code authority is now a new na- 
tional organization whose operations re- 
main to be worked out. 

The many activities and interests of 
the A. N. P. A. today are shown by a 
glance at the questions under discussion 
at the 19. 1934 convention: The iets 
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Guild, newspapers and the NRA, deve- 
lopments in features and news, problems 
ot administration, problems of adver- 
tising, the Copeland advertising bill, the 
proposed child labor amendment, various 
questions in connection with the news- 
paper code, radio, and newsprint, the 
publishers’ major raw product and one 
of its major problems since, and even 
before, its first convention. 








MACDONALD AND 


PHILLIPS, OLDEST 


REPORTERS, MET AFTER 50 YEARS 





Former Succeeded the Latter on Kansas City Times in 1884 
They Learn at Meeting in Salt Lake City in 1931 
—McDonald Won Job with “Scoop” 





By A. B. MACDONALD 
Editorial Staff, Kansas City Star 
N my way to Reno three years ago 
to get a story about the divorce 
mill there, I stopped off in Salt Lake 
City to interview a daughter. of Brig- 


ham Young. I called at the office of 
the Salt Lake Tribune and said to the 
managing editor : 


“I have read in Eprror & PUBLISHER 





Albert F. Phillips 


that you have here the oldest working 
reporter in America, Mr. Albert F. 
Phillips. I have come to challenge his 


right to that title.” 

“All right,” replied the editor, and 
he took me across the room and intro- 
duced me to an elderly gentleman who 
was busy at a typewriter. 

“Mr. Phillips, this is Mr. Macdonald, 
of Kansas City. He now challenges 
your claim that you are the oldest work- 
ing reporter in America.” 

“IT am 81 years old and I have been 

active newspaper reporter for 65 
Can you beat that?” asked Mr. 


an 
years 
Phillips. 
“You win. Keep the leather medal,” 
I remarked, as we shook hands. 
“And he’s our best reporter,” 
tor said. 
tal for 


the edi- 

“He is doing the state capi- 
us.” 

“Your face looks familiar to me,” Mr. 
Phillips said. “Is it possible that you 
are the Macdonald who succeeded me 
as a reporter on the old Kansas City 
Times in 1884?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “And now I recall 
you very distinctly. You wore a silk 
hat, a long Prince Albert frock coat 
and carried a cane. I have often won- 
dered why you dressed that way, and 
whae became of you. 


“T had an exaggerated notion of the 


dignity and importance of newspaper 
reporting,” he answered. ‘“‘I thought if 
lawyers and doctors and professors 


dressed up their occupations by wearing 
top hats and frock coats, why shouldn't 
the newspaper reporter do so, too? 
Now I know that I am only ridicu- 
lous.” 

And then we talked about the manner 
in which I got my first assignment and 
job on the Kansas City Times. I 


called there one noon-time and asked 
the city editor for a job. He said he 
had too many reporters and could not 
hire another. As I turned away from 
his desk I looked at him wistfully, I 
suppose, and said: 

“You're turning away a mighty good 
reporter.” 

That seemed to catch his fancy. He 
picked up an Associated Press dispatch 
from his desk and handed it to me. It 
was from some town in New York and 
stated that a Dr. Ralph Butterick, of 
Kansas City, who died recently, had 
bequeathed to his alma mater, some col- 
lege down there, stocks and bonds and 
other property, besides the largest col- 
lection of Indian relics outside of the 
large museums, a fortune aggregating 
over a half million dollars. 

“I’ve had reporters working on that 
for three days,” said the editor. “The 
Star and the Journal have had men on 
it, too, trying to locate this Doctor But- 
terick in Kansas City. They can’t find 
a trace of him. If you can locate him 
for me to write the story I'll give you 
a job even if I have to fire a man to 
give you a place.” 


“Why don’t you wire down to this 
college in New York?’ 
“We have, and all they know is that 


this man is dead there and has left a 
will and that he is a Kansas Cityian.’ 
I went across to the House of Lords 


saloon, on Main street, and, using the 
telephone in a back room there, called 
up every doctor in the two Kansas 
cities, but none had ever heard of a 
Dr. Butterick. Then I called every 
drug store with the same result. I 


called every undertaker. Same result. 
It was then dark. Studying over the 
problem, it occurred to me that maybe 
Dr. Butterick had lived here once, but 
had moved away years ago, and if I 
could look back through the city direc- 
tories I might find his name. 


I went to the Hoye building, where 
the directories were printed. It was 
closed for the night. I went far out 


to the home of Mr. Hoye and found him 
before his fire, with slippers on, for this 
was in the winter. I told him what I 
was seeking and asked him to go down 
with me to his building and let me look 
over his old city directories. He de- 
clined. I urged it upon him that I was 
out of a job and if I landed this story 
it would give me one. Finally he gave 
me a note to the janitor of his build- 
ing, who, he said, would be cleaning it 
up at that hour. I hurried down. 
Found him. Looked back through a 
shelf of directories and nine years back 
found the name and address of Dr. 
Ralph Butterick. 

The building was away down near 
the water front. It was dark. I 
climbed the stairs to the second floor. 
No lights. No one in sight. I went 
up to the third floor. A crack of light 
showed beneath a door. I knocked. A 
negro woman opened it. 

“IT am looking for Dr. 
terick,” I said. 

“Lordy, man, he done moved away 
from here years and years ago,” but she 
gave me the name of a man, living near 
the jail, who had been an intimate 
friend of the doctor. 

I went there, aroused him from sleep, 
brought him down and he told me the 
story of the doctor. Butterick had been 


Ralph But- 








My First Assignment 








By THEODORE W. NOYES 
Editor, Washington Star 
Y first assignment, of which I re. 
tain vivid recollection, was that 
reporting (in 1879, : think) the 
meeting of the 
Academy of Se- 
ence at the Smith- 
sonian, at which 
Edison submitted 
to the world of 
science his recent 
invention, the 
phonograph. I 
shall never for- 
get the amaze- 
ment on the faces 
of gray-haired dis- 
tinguished | scien- 
tists when the tin- 
foil speaker, with 
a preface and ac- 
companiment of gratings, groanings, 
hissings, and squealings (like a peculi- 
arly diabolic radio static) enunciated 
with metallic distinctness the nonsense 
verse concerning the girl with a curl 
who when she was good was very, very 
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of 
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good, but when she was bad was 
horrid. 
In an interview with Edison, he 


predicted accurately the helpful uses of 
the fully developed phonograph of the 
future. 

He mentioned among these uses the 
preservation of dying spoken languages, 
like our Indian dialects. 


Questioned concerning his latest re- 


searches, Edison described (as I re- 
member it) his discovery of a method 
of more closely analyzing the sun’s 


rays than had been previously possible. 
Later Edison obtained from me a certi- 
fied copy of the interview, and used 
it with success to establish in court 
his priority of discovery or invention, 
contested by a rival British claimant. 








disappointed i in eile when a young man 
in Kentucky. He came to Kansas City, 
lived alone all his long life, was a 
woman hater and became a_ miser. 
Had a second hand and junk store and 
in his old age went about the street, a 
crooked figure with a long white beard, 
at which the boys hooted in derision. 
He picked rags and nails, old paper and 
iron, coal and bones from the gutters 
and alleys and by that, and by investing 
in good securities, he accumulated a for- 
tune. 

I hurried back to the 
said to the city editor: 
yarn.” 

I began to write it, with a lead pen- 
cil, for we had no typewriters then. 
After 1 had stacked up a pile of copy 
paper the editor came out, picked it up 
and said: “What! Are you going to 
write a book about it?” and he went 
back with the copy. Soon he came into 
the local room again and said to me: 
“Go ahead, write all you can about it. 
That's hot stuff.” 

The story filled the three first col- 
umns on the first page next morning, 
and ran over to the inside. It was what 


Times office, 
“T’ve got that 


we called in those days a “scoop” on 
the other two papers. 
That same morning the city editor 


called in a reporter who was dressed 
in a long black frock coat and asked 
him: 

“Mr. Phillips, you told me recently 
that you would be quitting soon to go 
out West.’ 

“Yes, sir,” replied Phillips. 

“Would it suit you just as well to go 
today? I would like to give this young 
man a job.” 

“It would suit me to a T,’ answered 
Phillips, and that is how I got my 
first job in Kansas City. I never saw 
or heard of Phillips gain until we met 
in Salt Lake City nearly 50 years after- 
ward. 

About a year ago Philiips laid down 
his pencil and departed for that place 
to which all good reporters eventually 
go, and I don’t whether or not I have 
succeeded to his title of “The oldest 
working reporter in America.” 
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THREE TIMES-PICAYUNE MEN 


SEEN 50 YEARS 


Editor 


HAVE 
IN JOURNALISM 





Retired Financial Editor, Treasurer, and Present Stereotype Fore- 
man Witnessed Change From Romantic Days to Present 
Highly Mechanized Industry 





HREE New Orleans (La.) Times- 
To employees, who have par- 
ticipated in and watched newspapering 
crow during the 
past 50 years to 
the mighty posi- 
tion it now holds, 
are still associ- 
ated with the or- 
ganization they 
first joined. 

They are Cap- 

tain J. Wallace 
Bostick, retired 
financial _ editor, 
who started re- 
porting when 
there were no 
typewriters in the 
news room and 
illumination was by gas; Harry Mc- 
Enerny, retired treasurer, who saw the 
business side of newspapers emerge 
from obscurity to the gigantic idustry 
it now represents; and Robert A. 
(“Bob”) Smith, still active foreman ol 
the stereotype department, who started 
with a flatbed hand-fed press and now 
directs the numerous modern devices 
employed in the mechanical department 
if newspaper. 
While Captain Bostick and Mr. 
McEnerny are listed as retired, they 
remain active in the Times-Picayune 
organization, retaining desks in their re- 
spective departments and reporting daily 
as they did for 50 or more years. They 
refuse to be completely retired. 

These three men, representing as they 
do the three major departments of a 
newspaper, have a wealth of informa- 
tion and reminiscences concerning the 
advance of individualistic, romantic 
newspapering of 50 years ago to the 
highly mechanized, efficient industry it 
is in modern times. : 

Captain Bostick completed 50 years ot 
newspaper work Dec. 28, 1929, when 
he was presented with $1,000 and a lov- 
ing cup by the Times-Picayune Publish- 
ing Company. Captain Bostick was 
17 years old when he started as a re- 
porter for the Democrat in 1879, with 


Harry McENERNY 


Major E. A. Burke as publisher and 
Page M. Baker as leading editorial 
writer. 

Captain Bostick’s first assignment 


was to cover the cotton market report. 
He saw the financial news section grow 
from four columns to 20 columns daily. 
He saw the first special telegraphic 
news printed in New Orleans, the mes- 
sage coming from Biloxi, Miss., early 
in 1881, giving details of the sinking of 
the Morgan Line steamer Josephine of 
the Chandeleur Islands. 

In 1882 the Times and the Democrat 
consolidated and Captain Bostick was 
made assistant financial editor, serving 
in that position until 1884 when he 
succeeded Colonel William M. Small- 
wood as financial editor of the Picayune 
of which Mrs. Eliza J. Nicholson was 
publisher and editor and C. Harrison 
Parker the leading editorial writer. 

Captain Bostick’s desk in the Times- 
Democrat office adjoined that of Laf- 
cadio Hearn, eccentric and famous 
writer. Captain Bostick served as finan- 
cial editor of the Picayune from 1894 
until 1914, when the Picayune and the 
Times-Democrat consolidated. He con- 
tinued then as financial and commercial 
editor of the Times-Picayune. 

Captain Bostick’s service with the 
militia of Louisiana began in 1882, when 
he joined the Washington Artillery. 

€ was made sergeant-major in 1884 
and served for 10 years in that capacity. 
n 1894 he was commissioned by the late 
Governor Murphy J. Foster to organize 
the Louisiana Naval Militia, a project 
he completed Sept. 11, 5. 

. ‘Assuming full command of the militia 
in 1897, Captain Bostick took the whole 
Organization into the United States navy 
when war with Spain was declared. He 


was in command for 20 years, building 
the unit into the second largest organ- 
ization of its kind in the nation, topped 
only by New York. He retired with 
the rank of rear admiral. 

Mr. McEnerny was born in New 
Orleans in 1860 and was educated at the 
Dedemporists’ school. His first job 
was as a messenger boy for the Pica- 
yune. He served successively as mail 
clerk, counter clerk, advertising solici- 
tor, advertising manager, then assistant 
manager under Thomas G. Ropier. After 
the merger of the Picayune with the 
Times-Democrat he became treasurer of 
the company, retiring in 1931, to be 
succeeded by John F. Tims, Jr. 

Mr. McEnerny married Julia Fergu- 
son, now deceased. Their children are 
Harry, Jr., William Gibbons, named for 
the famous Catholic clergyman of that 
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51 YEARS IN MAIL ROOM 




















A. SMITH 


Rost. 


J. W. Bostick 


name and christened by him; Miss Clare 
McEnerny and Mrs. Helen McEnerny 
Charbonnet, wife of Paul Charbonnet. 

Mr. Smith was born in New Orleans 
Nov. 17, 1867, and was educated in the 
city public schools. When he came to 
work on the Times-Democrat he was 
employed to run a hand press. This was 
betore the Linotype machine had been 
invented. Later he was transferred to 
the stereotype department, and has been 
its head for the past 30 years. 





Ed Eby 


ACK in 1884, if you got your copy 

of the Cincinnati Penny Paper by 
mail, you could be certain that a wiry 
young chap named Ed Eby had carried 
your newspaper over to the Cincinnati 
postoffice and mailed it to you. To- 
day, after 51 years of service with the 
Penny Paper and its successors, the 
Penny Post and the Cincinnati Post, 
Ed Eby has 22 co-workers in the Post 
mailing department. 

At 64, Mr. Eby looks back with 
amazement on the long line of advances 
he has seen in newspaper production 
and distribution. He was a newsboy 
selling the Penny Paper when that pe- 
riodical was first published. Later, he 
obtained full-time employment with the 
company and carried all mail editions 
to the postoffice alone under his arm. 

His eyes twinkle with the most mis- 
chief of all when he recalls the days 
when the reporters, leaving the kitchen 
tables which served as their desks, 
would go to other kitchen tables in the 
pressroom to count the papers fresh 
from the press and pass them on to 
the waiting newsboys. 

Mr. Eby worked under the supervi- 
sion of the late Milton McRae for sev- 
eral years. 





| FIFTY YEAR VETERANS ON DALLAS NEWS 





(Special to Eptror & PusLisHEr) 
ALLAS, Tex., July 16—The Dallas 
Morning News, offspring of the Gal- 

veston Daily News established in 1842, 
has four members of its organization 
with 50 or more consecutive years of 
service. The Dallas Morning News was 
established in 1885 as a branch of the 
Galveston Daily News. Later the par- 
ent Organization moved its central of- 
fices from Galveston to Dallas and The 
Dallas News then became the principal 
newspaper published by A. H. Belo & 
Co., now the A. H. Belo Corporation. 

Those with 50 or more years of con- 
secutive service, which began in Gal- 
veston as employes of the Galveston 
Daily News, are: 

George Bannerman Dealey, president 
of A. H. Belo Corporation, publishers 
of the Dallas Morning News, Dallas 
Evening Journal, Semi-Weekly Farm 
News and the Texas Almanac and In- 
dustrial Guide: Entered empioy of Gal- 
veston News on Oct. 12, 1874. Was 
one of leaders in establishing Dallas 
Morning News on Oct. 1, 1885, and 
served as vice-president and general 
manager for many years before becom- 
ing president of the corporation. 

John F. Lubben, entered employ of 
Galveston News on Aug. 20, 1881: 
Served as secretary and treasurer of 
A. H. Belo & Co., publishers of the 
Galveston News, the Dallas Morning 
News and other publications, and as 
general manager of the Galveston News, 
for many years before being transferred 


to Dallas. Now secretary and treasurer 
of A. H. Belo Corporation. 

Charles M. Seay, entered employ of 
Galveston News on Aug. 12, 1879: 
Worked in Galveston for a number of 
years and was then transferred to Dal- 
las with the Dallas Morning News. 
Now serving as assistant foreman of 
the News and Journal composing room. 
_A. W. Hughes, entered employ of 
Galveston News on May 1, 1884, 
Worked in Galveston for a time and 
was transferred to Dallas and given 
employment in the composing room of 
the Dallas Morning News. Has been 
proofreader for many years. Has been 
inactive for several months on account 
of ill health. 

Two other employes of the Dallas 
Morning News became connected with 
the organization on Oct. 1, 1885, the 
date of its first issue. These are: 

Thomas M. Rinehart, for many years 
foreman of the News press room, the 
department in which he started his 
connection with the paper in 1885. Mr. 
Rinehart has been inactive for several 
months on account of ill health. He 
is now a member of the News Mechan- 
ical Board. 

Arthur M. Allen, for many years in 
charge of the stereotyping department 
of the News and now a member of the 
Mechanical Board. Mr. Allen worked 
in the mailing department pressroom 
and stereotyping department during the 
time he has been an employe of the 
Dallas News. 
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GANNETT FORECASTS 
VAST CHANGES 


Publisher Lists Remarkable Advances 
in Past Half-Century and 
Predicts Even Greater 
Progress in Future . 


By Frank E. GANNETT 
Publisher, Gannett Newspapers 

This Golden Jubilee edition of Eprtor 
& PUBLISHER causes us to look back 
50 years and to note the great changes 
that have taken 
place in the mak- 
ing of newspa- 
pers. As we go 
along from day 
to day, we don't 
appreciate what 
progress is being 
made. It is only 
when you look 
back over a 
period like this, 
that you realize 
how different 
everything is to- 
day from what it 
was a few years 
ago. In this half century have come 
the typesetting machine, great progress 
in photography and in photo-engraving, 
the marvelous high-speed web press, 
the development of the telephone, tele- 
graph, wireless, international cables, the 
typewriter and other fast methods for 
newsgathering. The newspaper pub- 
lisher or editor of 50 years ago would 
be astounded to walk into any modern 
newspaper plant today. 

And yet I am thinking more about 
the newspaper of tomorrow—the news- 
paper of 25 years from now, than I am 
thinking of the newspaper of 50 years 
ago. I can see still greater progress 
in the next ten or 20 years than we 
have made in all of the 50 years that 
have passed since Epiror & PBLISHER 
first appeared. 

The teletypesetter will come into uni- 
versal use in the next few years. Its 
introduction has been held back by its 
promoters because of the unemployment 
situation. Now that the surplus of 
printers is being absorbed in the indus- 
try by better busines conditions, there 
will be an increased demand for tele- 
typesetters, and in a short time this 
machine is sure to come into wide use 
because of its speed in composition and 
the reduction of cost in the composing 
room. 

I personally know of developments in 
photo-engraving which are about to be 
demonstrated to the public. The slow, 
messy, costly process of etching will be 
done away with and cuts will be made 
much more cheaply than they are to- 
day. This will bring about a still 
greater use of photography in all of our 
newspapers. 

This development in engraving un- 
doubtedly will bring a complete change 
in advertising. The ad alley of the 
future will be a series of drafting 
boards where advertisers will lay out 
beautiful, artistic ads which will be 
reproduced by this new and cheaper 
engraving process. 

I also know of plans now going for- 
ward to develop a much faster type- 
setting machine. Progress is being 
made in development of photo-compos- 
ing machines. Photo composition has 
been held back by the lack of develop- 
ment in engraving. Now that the en- 
graving problem is being solved, photo 
composition is not far off. 

I expect, too, that radio will come 
into greater use by our newspapers. 
We all have heard about developments 
in telephoto transmission. This, too, 
will tie up with cheaper engraving 
methods. 

I am a firm believer that color in- 
evitably will come into more general 
use. Offset printing presses are being 
perfected, and it is possible that within 
a few years our printing presses will 
be entirely different from the ones now 
in operation. 

The present stereotyping methods will 
become as antiquated as the stagecoach. 





Frank E. Gannett 
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SPORT WRITING TECHNIQUE CHANGED 


RADICALLY 


IN 50 YEARS 





Play-by-Play Reports of Games Begun by Joe Vila in 1889— 
Space Has Multiplied Ten-Fold in 


Recent Years 





By JOHN J. 


OVERAGE of sport news jn news- 

papers has undergone revolutionary 
changes in the past fitty years. In the 
compact newspapers of 1884, advance 
ballyhoo of sports events was impos- 
sible and reporting of the event itself 
was routine. Play-by-play reporting was 
still to come. In a recent survey by 
the Department of Marketing, New 
York University, of the reader habits 
of the New York metropolitan area 
sports news ranked tourth in reader- 
preference, men and women being 
counted as votes on an equal basis. 

The change is clearly shown in con- 
trasting the space devoted to athletic 
events in the sports pages of 1884 and 
those of 1934. Fifty years ago all 
sports news was crammed into three 
columns with no special attention di- 
rected to any sports. Three pages do 
not always accommodate todays reports. 

A study of the sports pages of 50 
years ago reflects many changes in 
technique. In 1884 a little more than a 
quarter column was devoted to a foot- 
ball story. 

In the fall of 1889, the late Joe Vila, 
sports editor of the New York Sun, 
in his report of the Harvard-Princeton 
game on Sunday, Nov. 17, from Boston, 
originated a system of reporting the 
game play by play. 

He wrote “technical accounts” of 
other important games that season and 
the innovation took the fans by .storm. 
They marveled, doubted its accuracy at 
first, for it seemed impossible that the 
human eye could see and the hand make 
note of all the rapid plays in a rough- 
and-tumble football game, especially 
since there were no press boxes and 
sports reporters had to run along the 
side lines and see as best they could 
through the crowds of alumni and play- 
ers and officials at the field’s edge. 

But the accuracy of the Vila stories 
could not be doubted. by any one who 
saw the games, and next season sports 
writers on most of the papers over the 
country were getting headaches trying 
to figure out “technical account” sys- 
tems that their own readers were de- 
manding. 

The following report of the Harvard- 
Princeton game from the Sun shows 
an example of Vila’s enterprise, which 
later became standard in covering foot- 
ball games. 

First Half: Princeton won the toss and 
chose the east goal. When the game opened 
Cowan took the ball and the rest of the 
team massing themselves behind him tried to 
force him through the Harvard line. The 
wedge didn’t get more than three yards, 
however for Cowan was thrown immediately 
and three downs were made in succession. 

When Harvard students saw that the 
team withstoed the terrific rush of the 
Princeton heavy men, their courage rose and 
they began to see victory. They began to 
cheer and when three minutes later Crosby 
broke away from the heavy Princeton guards 
and he had a clear field between him and the 
Princeton goal, pandemonium reigned supreme, 
He scored the first touchdown for Harvard. 
Trafford kicked a goal, but Cranston started 
too quickly and the goal was not allowed. 
Score 4-0 in favor of Harvard. 

The following report of the Army- 
Navy 1933 game shows Vila’s idea still 
in service with most of the glamour cut 
out and bare essential given. 

First Quarter: An exchange of punts, in- 
terspersed with a few routine running plays, 
netted Navy a ten yard gain. Then events 
began to build up to the first touchdown 
play. Rankin made three yards in a shot 
at the line. A forward pass from Clark to 
Walkup in the flat zone gained two yards 
and put the ball on Army’s 45 yard line. 
A similar pass was completed but Walkup 
fumbled and after gaining possession and 
when he fell on the ball, he had lost 13 
yards. 

Clark punted to Army’s 18 yard line, where 
Johnson caught it, dodged the Navy ends, 
picked his way through Navy tacklers to 
midfield and then broke into the clear. He 
went all the way to a touchdown, 82 yards 


CLOUGHER 
from where he had started. Bob Harbold 
broke through the Army’s middle to block 


Buckler’s place-kick for the extra-point. Army 
6; Navy, 0. 

The story of the 1889 game was led 
by a descriptior of the crowd and bet- 
ting odds and other details, which were 
included in approximately three columns. 
In 1934 the Army-Navy game carried 
several pictures, columns of statistics, a 
running story, play-by-play account, and 
a “color” story—the latter alone as long 
as Vila’s original production. 

Today's sports editors, with acres of 
space and tons of type at their hand, 
probably glance with pity, if at all, at the 
1884 sheet with all the local stories on the 
sports pages written as one article with- 
out even a dash separating items. That 
was the way metropolitan newspapers 
handled sports events many years ago. 
Reports of baseball, horse racing, pedes- 
trian tournaments and other events were 
combined into one article, one deck in 
the headline for each sports. Then 
headlines were usually labels. The 
following would be a typical report of 
sports events of the day: Baseball, 
then called the “National Game,” 
usually headed the column, followed by 
racing results from Washington Park, 
Brighton Beach, the trotting races at 
Monmouth Park, Long Branch, N. J., 
one inch telling the championship cro- 
quet matches at Matawan, N., J., and a 
short story of the “American Cricketers 
Abroad.” 

Sports coverage of a_ half-century 
ago was less concerned with personali- 
ties than in the final score. Six mem- 
bers were expelled from the Union As- 
sociation of Baseball Clubs for unbe- 
coming conduct without much press 
comment. Consider the pages and pic- 
tures covering a baseball scandal later 
in 1920 when several members of the 
Chicago American League team con- 
fessed they had received money to throw 
a game in the previous World Series. 
The story of that scandal ran several 
weeks, and the publicity effectually 
barred the guilty players both from 
professional baseball and from public 
sympathy in their plight. 

Much criticism was formerly di- 
rected at sports writers for their use 
of slang, but a review of the sports 
pages of a half-century ago indicates 
that the writers of today are no more 
guilty, though somewhat more artful, 
than their predecessors. Exclamation 
and “mood” headlines are now sup- 
planting the label heads. The flippant 
slangy style which has been adopted 
by a New York tabloid newspaper is 
to arouse interest, according to its 
sports editor. Contrast the following 


lead taken from a copy of a mid-west- 
ern newspaper of 1867, a typical lead, 
with that of one of today: 

“The match game of baseball between 
the O. K. Club, of Ottawa, and the 
Atlantics, of this city, was played yes- 
terday on the grounds of the latter 
club at the foot of Ontario street. 
The day was very hot, although a gentle 
breeze now and then came from the 
lake, and fanned, with a delightful cool- 
ness, the overheated players and spec- 
tators. 

“The O. K.’s have been an organiza- 
tion only since last April, and for so 
young a club play a very good game. 
This is the third match game played, 
and in each instance defeat came to 
them with great odds in favor of the 
victors. Their uniforms are black cloth 
pants, white shirts, red leather belts, 
and white jockey caps with red buttons 
on the crown.” 

The reader did not find out the result 
or the score until he came to the box 
score at the end of the story. At that 
time many baseball games would start 
with a scholarly discourse on the ad- 
vantages of the sport as the only game 
fit for the ladies to see, with the im- 
portant facts of the game itself appear- 
ing only in the final few paragraphs, if 
at all. It was not unusual for a report 
of a college athletic event to start with 
a philosophical dissertation on the de- 
velopment of athletics in universities 
and the increasing attention being paid 
to the physical well-being of the stu- 
dent, followed by a review of games 
played in previous years by the two con- 
testing teams. At the conclusion of 
the discussion of these topics the re- 
porter would tell who won. 

Contrast that lead with the one used 
by George Kenney of the New York 
Daily News on July 15, 1934. From 
the start slang played its shrewdly 
chosen part and the outcome of the 
game was told in the first seven lines: 

“Who said those Cardinals are 
tough? Why they’re just pushovers! 
They were so soft yesterday that a tall 
gangling kid who has made only five 
starts since he was graduated to the 
major leagues a month or so ago, fig- 
uratively he stood them on their ears 
in the opener of a four-game series at 
Ebbets Field and pitched his Dodger 
buddies to a 10 to 2 victory.” The 
writer was conveying to his fans that 
the Dodgers beat the St. Louis Car- 
dinals. Each sport is written in its 
own language. 

Paul Gallico, sports editor of the 
New York Daily News, in an Eprror 
& PusBLIsHER interview, explained to- 
day’s sports idiom as follows: 

“These worthy but time-scarred labels 
certainly serve a noble purpose. They 
fill white space at the top of a story, 
and tell the reader what the story is 
about. But the trouble is that sports 
page readers know what to expect on a 
sports page. They turn to that section 
to read about an event that they know 
took place that afternoon or the day 
previous. 





My First Assignment 





By TOM WALLACE 


Editor, Louisville Times 


Y first assignment? It was in July 

1900—historically hot summer— 

and it was to cover the heat prostration 
of a prominent citizen. 

I had just be- 
gun cubbing, on 
the Louisville 
Times, sans sal- 
ary, sans every- 
thing, when I got 
assignment : 

to Tenth 
and Broadway, 
fast as your legs 
can carry you. 
Colonel Rubadub 
Dub—real name 
here suppressed— 
has suffered heat 
prostration.” 

Broadway was four blocks south, and 
Tenth was six blocks west. 





Tom WaLtace 


The Colonel had collapsed 
walking across the street. 

I was to run ten blocks to find out 
any little detail which might be of in- 
terest. 

Transportation facilities were horse- 
drawn cabs and street cars. 

Nobody offered me cab fare or car 
fare. 

The assignment was 

I needed a job. 

I needed anything I could get and 
many things I couldn’t get. 

I didn’t reveal any sense of humor 
about having to run through ten blocks 
of torridity when walking had done for 
the Colonel. 

I didn’t demand social justice. 

I ran. 

Colonel Rubadub Dub was drunk, 
down, out, but resting comfortably. 

I walked back. 


while 


“ ” 


run. 





_—— 


50 YEARS WITH DAILY 














Burdell W. Mack 


URDELL W. MACK is completing 

his 50th year continuously in the 
employ of the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Sun. He went to Binghamton in Sept., 
1884, to take a position as an all- 
around printer, being experienced in 
every branch of the trade and having 
served his apprenticeship in Marathon, 
N. Y. In 1890 the paper obtained its 
first three Linotype machines on a 
rental basis. They were then in the 
experimental stage, and the manage- 
ment hesitated to invest in new-fangled 
machinery. 

Under Mr. Mack’s supervision they 
established themselves and for many 
years he was an operator and later 
machinist in charge of an ever-increas- 
ing battery of Linotypes. The numbers 
on the early machines were all under 
500, indicating that the Sun was among 
the earliest of newspapers to adopt 
modern methods of composition. 

Mr. Mack is still going strong, hav- 
ing kept young through his fondness 
for fishing and out-of-door life. He 
has seldom missed a day outside of 
trout season and can set his nightly 
quota with the rest of them. He is 
the oldest Sun employe in point of ser- 
vice. James F. Corby, make-up fore- 
man, has been with the Sun 44 years; 
James R. Murphy, stereotype foreman, 
33 years; Frank A. Mangan, foreman 
of press room, 25 years. 








“You don’t have to tell them what 
the story’s about in the main head. You 
can do that in the subhead. They know 
it has something to do with sports. 
That’s why it’s on the sport page. 
If they already know the Giants won, 
as is the case when they read a morning 
paper, they are not very much inter- 
ested in the mere statement ‘Giants Win’ 
over a story. It doesn’t rouse their 
curiosity, but hit them with an excla- 
mation or give them a headline that ex- 
presses a mood instead of telling a fact 
and they want to know what it’s all 
about.” 

The printing of late sports results 
while the newspaper was on the press 
was one of the many problems facing 
newspapers of a half-century ago. in 
1886, Mark Smith of the Manchester 
(England) Guardian was granted the 
original patent for the “Fudge Box. 
It became popular here 10 years later. 
Since then many improvements have 
been made on the first patent and te- 
day the fudge box carries late sports 
events and baseball and football scores, 
as well as flash news on general topics. 

Sports reporting has advanced fat 
with the aid of the telephone and tele- 
graph, and lately radio. Today sports 
writers covering major league baseball 
games and college football games have 
direct wires to their offices, while boat 
races and golf matches are report 
from the players’ elbows by portable 
radio transmitters. Application of this 
device will increase as improvements 
remove the element of unreliability. 
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JOURNALISM HAS 


Editor 
SENT MANY TO 


PUBLIC OFFICE IN CANADA SINCE 1867 





Three Prime Ministers Have Been Newspapermen—Hugh Guthrie 
Was on Dana’s Sun—Several in 
Present Parliament 





By W. Q. 
VER since Confederation “30” men 
have been among front and back 
benchers in Federal and Provincial par- 
liaments in Canada. Three Prime Min- 
isters, half a dozen provincial premiers, 
outstanding cabinet ministers and a big 
galaxy of the rank and file have upheld 
the honor of the Fourth Estate. 
Their record is of today and yester- 
day. In the present parliament headed 


KETCHUM 

printing press in a covered wagon, 
across 2.000 miles of prairie to found 
the Edmonton Bulletin. 

The Bulletin, like Johnie Walker, is 
still going strong. Bluff, forthright, 
and with an inexhaustible flow of lan- 
guage, Oliver was a power to be reck- 
oned with, in and out of office. Whether 
fighting grafters trying to corral valu- 
able land in the West, writing bellicose 
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by R. B. Bennett, they hold a con- 
spicuous position. Hugh Guthrie, Min- 
ister of Justice, gathered news for 
some time on the New York Sun when 
Dana was in command. Fighting Bob 
Manion, dynamic war veteran and Min- 
ister of Railways, did the same for the 
Port Arthur News Chronicle, and C. 
H. Cahan, 73-year-old Secretary of 
State, was sending dispatches from the 
Press Gallery to the Halifax Herald 
more than 40 years ago. 


The three Prime Ministers who 
wielded a quill or pounded a typewriter 
in their youth are Sir Mackenzie 


Bowell, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and W. L. 
Mackenzie King, present leader of the 
Opposition. 

Veteran newspapermen like to re- 
member that Mr. King was refused a 
dollar a week increase by that famous 
Canadian newspaperman, Stewart Lyon 
of the Toronto Globe, because he didn’t 
put enough “punch” into his copy. 

Canada’s best loved Prime Minister. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, wrote some of the 
most beautiful editorials of which the 
country has record, for La Minerve of 
Montreal. 
. Mackenzie King was Sir Wilfrid’s 
white-haired boy” and “designate” as 
his successor. In his famous “cabinet 
of the talents” were three brilliant news- 
Papermen. 

From the Maritime Provinces came 
the “little white man,” Rt. Hon. W. S. 
Fielding, his Minister of Finance. Field- 
ing started life on the old Halifax 
Chronicle as an office boy at $3 a week. 
A year after he was writing editorials 
yo. a regular job in that capacity 
at i/, 


From Central Canada there was Rt. 
Hon. George P. Graham for 50 years 
owner and editor of the Brockville Rec- 
ord, and one of the most esteemed and 
pots figures in Canadian newspaper- 


Ranking with Fielding in his career 
was Hon. Frank Oliver. Early settler 
of the Great West, he packed a cheap 


editorials in his Bulletin. or handing 
out judgments contrary to the findings 
of his colleagues on the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners (the last job he 
held), Oliver was a born fighter and 
so upright that he was known from one 
end of the Dominion to the other as 
“honest” Frank. 

In the Senate, Canada’s House of 
Lords, are to be found not a few out- 
standing newspapermen. Hon. Smeaton 
white, owner of the Montreal Gazette, 
built up that “most conservative” of 
Canadian papers into a great power in 
the public and financial life of the 
country. 

No more colorful figure has crossed 
the parliamentary horizon than Hon. 
Rodolphe Lemieux, former Postmaster- 
General and “Speaker.” Lemieux is a 
typical grand seigneur, polished. urbane 
and eloquent. Not only was he an able 
Minister of the Crown, but his regime 
as Speaker of the House has become 
historic, having been marked by the 
exercise of great tact and efficiency in 
troublous times. A handsome figure 
and one of the best dressed men in the 
House, he had a particular penchant for 
the dignified atmosphere of the “Mother 
of Parliaments.” Few who obeyed his 
rulings in those days will forget “Mr. 
Speaker” garbed in the old world cos- 
tume as affected by the Speaker in the 
British House of Commons, which he 
introduced into Canada. 

Only a few of the most conspicuous 
of the rank and file can be mentioned, 
but they are personalities which arrest 
immediate attention. R. S. White, M. 
P., now in his late seventies, former 
editor of the Montreal Gazette, has been 
either a member of the Federal House 
or of the Press Gallery for nearly 50 
years and is still one of the ablest 
speakers and most fluent writers in pub- 
lic life. 

Books could be written about Henri 
Bourassa, creator of innumerable storms 
and tempests in the Commons, who is 
the leader of what is known as the Na- 
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tionalist Party in Canada. The object 
of this party was, above everything else, 
the preservation of the fullest rights of 
the French-Canadian minority. But 
3ourassa has been more than a Na- 
tionalist and with fiery eloquence has 
urged the union of all races. Today 
almost an Ishmaelite among the parties, 
this glittering figure, who might have 
stepped out of an old world court, is 
respected by all races and all creeds 
for that quality most sought after and 
too seldom found in public men—uncom- 
promising sincerity. The wearing of 
this costume was sympolic of the love 
and loyalty of French Canadians for 
their “conquerors” who had dealt with 
them in long years of equity and gen- 
erosity. 

Almost an equally interesting figure 
is the silver-haired Charles Marcil, who 
has sat in the House of Commons for 
almost 40 years and who also for a 


time filled the post of Speaker. In days 
gone by he gathered news and wrote 
graceful editorials for the Montreal 
Star. 


Two others might be mentioned, both 
in the Senate—Hon. William Buchanan 
and Senator William Dennis. Senator 
Buchanan is one of the finest examples 
in the country of an owner and editor 
who brings big vision into the running 
of a newspaper ina comparatively small 
community. 

Mr. Buchanan’s paper the Lethbridge 
Herald, is one of the most quoted news 
sheets in the Dominion. Senator Wil- 
liam Dennis from the old British gar- 
rison city of Halifax has a long news 
paper tradition behind him. His father, 
also a Senator, founded the Halifax 
Herald, and “Bill,” as he was known 
in those day, started life as a printer’s 
devil. 

What he doesn’t know about the “big 
three ” departments of a modern news- 
paper can be written in a large clear 
hand on the back of a postage stamp. 
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John S. Burke 


OHN S. BURKE, who helped print 

the first issue of the Chicago Daily 
News on Dec. 23, 1875, still works at 
his trade in his shop at 1209 West Har- 
rison street, Chicago. 

Mr. Burke is still an ardent baseball 
fan and with the return of spring and 
the big league ball clubs, he recently 
recalled the “preleague baseball days” 
in Chicago. He was the pitcher for the 
Blue Stockings and played against the 
Athletics, the club for which Victor F. 
Lawson, early editor and publisher of 
the Daily News, was the catcher. Base- 
ball was just then getting started as 
the great American sport. 








My First Assignment 





By MARTIN GREEN 
Staff, New York Sun 


HEN I came to New York from 
St. Louis on Aug. 28, 1896, there 
were 15 daily papers in what is now 
the borough of 
Manhattan, then 
the City of New 
York. The papers 
as I passed their 
offices on the 
} way from Lib- 
} erty Street Ferry 
Hto Park Row 
} were: 
f The Globe, 
Evening Mail, 
Evening Post, 
Daily News, 





Times, Press, 

MartTIN GREEN Tribune, Journal, 
World, Evening 

World, Sun and Evening Sun. The 


Evening Journal was started about two 
years. later. All these papers were on 
or contiguous to Park Row. The Her- 
ald and the Evening Telegram had 
moved uptown to Herald Square, and 
the Morning Telegraph was in 42d 
street, east of Broadway. Now in the 
Borough of Manhattan there are but 
eight papers—a reduction of 50 per 
cent. 

It was the days before schools of jour- 
nalism. A young man who came out 
of the west or south to tackle the news- 
paper game in New York always had a 
record of accomplishment to his credit. 
I think the reporters of those times 
were superior to the present-day re- 
poters. Most of the morning papers 
paid space rates of from $5 to $8 a 
column. The Tribune paid $5 a column 
and their columns were wider and 
longer than those of any other paper, 
and,. I believe, their type was more 
compact. 

There are few of the active news- 
papermen of those days still in the 
game. Many are dead. On the Jour- 
nal, which I joined up with at the start, 
were Francis Trevelyan, Charles Trev- 


athan, Charlie Dryden, who was the 
Ring Lardner of his time; Harry Selby 
Fulton, William Raymond Sill, Hamil- 
ton Laidlaw Marshall, Louis Lang, Al- 
fred Henry, William E. and Irving 
Lewis, Irwin Thomas, Harry Guile, 
Bob Davis, now the World reporter 
for the Sun; Robert Shackleton, Joe 
Johnson, Walter Howard and George 
Blake, to mention only a few. There 
were no good newspapermen out of 
work. The only idle reporters and copy 
readers in those times were the chronic 
“stews” and bums. 

There was no city news. Reporters 
generally went out, covered their stories 
and went back to the office to write 
them. Rewriters were just becoming 
an indispensible factor in the newspaper 
field. The courts and police news were 
covered by O’Rourke’s agency at 115 
Nassau street and Bigoney’s. Some- 
times they paid salaries. Sometimes 
there was nothing left for the men after 
the boss took his bit. 

“Wireless” Louis Zeltner was an East 
Side tipster and was known as “Wire- 
less” before the invention of wireless 
telegraphy was perfected. A man named 
Cooney used to pass around tissue paper 
tips on court stories every night. Most 
of these tips were worthless, but re- 
porters had to cover them_ because 
Cooney sometimes turned up a live one. 

My first assignment in New York 
took me to the West 125th street police 
station, of which William S. Devery 
was in command. I met there Sam 
Wood, the rhyming ships news reporter 
of the Sun, and Wood and Devery 
were my close friends as long as they 
lived. Devery, a few years later, gave 
me the exclusive interview for the Eve- 
ning World, in which he referred to 
Charles F. Murphy, Daniel McMahon 
and Louis Haffen, thetriumvirate in 
charge of Tammany Hall, as “Sport 
and Two-Spot and Joke,” which appel- 
lations have stuck to them for a long 
time. 
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Editor 


VAN HORN IS STILL 


REVERED IN KANSAS CITY 





Publisher of First Paper Saw City Grow From Crossroads Village 
to a Modern Metropolis—Served City and State as 
Editor of Journal 





HE “first born” among newspapers 
in Kansas City, Mo., was the Kansas 
City Enterprise, which was taken over 
in 1855 by Col. Robert T. Van Horn, 
scholar, soldier and statesman. 
When Colonel Van Horn went to 
Kansas City it had a population of 478 
and the circulation of the Enterprise 


Col. Robert T. Van Horn 


came within 100 of reaching every man, 
woman and child in the hamlet. 

From those days of grim pioneers of 
the West, Colonel Van Horn stay ed 
with his paper. until it had aided in 
building Kansas City into the metropolis 
of the Southwest. 

The story of how Colonel Van Horn 
cast his fortunes with the struggling 
little hamlet is a story that bears fre- 
quent telling. 

Colonel Van Horn was 30 years old 
when he was the victim of a fire which 
destroyed his printing plant at Pomeroy, 
O. He spent the next few months with 
his brother-in-law, Colonel Cooley, in 
his various steamboat enterprises. In 
the course of his trips he found himself 
in St. Louis at the Virginia Hotel. Here 
occurred an accidental meeting between 
the colonel and Judge William A. 
Strong, one of the principal editors of 
the Weekly Enterprise, which had been 
founded in Kansas City in 1854. Judge 
Strong had been commissioned to go to 
St. Louis to find semeone able and will- 
ing to take over the Enterprise. 

While in St. Louis Judge Strong be- 
came severely ill. The colonel’s kindly 
consideration and care on the occasion 
of Judge Strong’s illness threw the two 
together intimately, which resulted in 
the judge proposing to the colonel that 
he go to Kansas City to look the situa- 
tion over. 

Arriving in Kansas City July 21, 
1855, Colonel Van Horn consulted with 
the proprietors of the Enterprise and 
departed with the understanding that he 
would return Oct. 1 with $250 in cash 
and give his note for $250 more. Many 
people made fun of Jesse Riddelbarger, 
attorney for the newspaper owners, for 
taking the unsupported word of a 
stranger. 

But Colonel Van Horn returned on 
the boat that reached Kansas City Oct. 1 
and somewhat astonished even Mr. 
Riddelbarger by ed producing $250 
and a note for $250. 

For nearly two years and a half 
Colonel Van Horn ran the Enterprise 
as a weekly under its original name and 
later as the Western Journal of Com- 
merce. Afterward, Colonel Van Horn 
dropped the “of Commerce,” and the 
paper was known during its existence 
of more than 50 years as the Journal. 

The career of Colonel Wan Horn, 
who died Jan. 4, 1916, was indelibly in- 
terwoven with the history of Kansas 
City. His life embraced an innumer- 
able line of activities, editor, alderman, 





soldier, member of 
state legislature, many times his dis- 
trict’s representative in Congress and 
at all times a foremost citizen. 


He had been in Kansas City less than 
a year when he started the Kansas City 
Association for Public Improvement, 
which later became the Commercial 
Club. 

As mayor, Colonel Van Horn ren- 
dered great service to his city and state. 
Hardly had he taken office when Gov- 
ernor Claiborne Jackson, a radical se- 
cessionist, took from Mayor Van Horn 
all police powers. Kansas City, the 
pivotal point of Western Missouri and 
Kansas, was about to be occupied by 
the Confederates, when Mayor Van 
Horn succeeded in getting federal troops 
to Kansas City, thereby saving his ter- 
ritory for the Union. 

After serving with distinction in sev- 
eral engagements in the Civil War, 
Colonel Van Horn was sent to Con- 
gress, where he worked indefatigably 
for his constitutents. He obtained leg- 
islation that gave Kansas City the first 
bridge across the Missouri river, when 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and Leaven- 
worth were rivals for supremacy along 
the river. 

Colonel Van Horn’s 


postmaster, mayor, 


life 


early was 
spent on a farm, but intent on being 
something more than a bumpkin, he 
studied conscientiously at home. At 


the age of 15 he was apprenticed in the 
shop of _the Indiana County (Pa.) 
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Register, thus beginning a journalistic 
career which lasted for more than 60 
years. 

Several years as a tramp printer 
brought him that background so valu- 
able in later life. 

Early in its career the Journal 
“scooped” the world on a story that 
lasted for years. Some prospectors who 
had been out to Cherry Creek near 
Denver found some gold nuggets and 
brought goose quills filled with gold 
dust to the office of the Journal. The 
Journal recounted the first hand stories 
as told by Prospectors Monsier Bor- 
deau, M. Richard and M. Boesinnette. 
The publication of this and subsequent 
articles aroused bitter resentment on the 
part of St. Joseph and Leavenworth 
papers, owing to the rivalry between the 
three towns for the outfitting trade. 

So high did the feeling run that there 
was even talk or raising a mob to do 
violence to Editor Van Horn. But the 
feeling ended in talk and for three 
months the Journal continued to print 
exclusive articles that resulted in the 
exodus that built up the great Rocky 
Mountain state. 

In its early days the Journal was a 
Democratic newspaper. But the “shot 
heard around the world” when Sumter 
was fired on, changed the politics of 
Colonel Van Horn and the Journal be- 
came a Republican organ. 

Colonel Vat Horn died at the age of 
92 years, but unlike many men of his 
years, he did not dwell in the past. 
Every morning, during his last illness 
he called for his newspapers and read 
them eagerly, discussing the news of the 
day with realtives and friends. 

Several years later, when the Journal 
was purchased by Walter S. Dickey, 
capitalist, a bust of Colonel Van Horn 
was placed in a prominent place in the 
lobby of the newspaper office. 








DECADES HAVE SEEN 
COPY UNDER FIRE 


Have Seen Plenty of Talk 

About Advertising Misuse, Says 

Joseph H. Appel, Urging 
Action Now 


Years 


By JosepH H. APPEL 
Of John Wanamaker’s, New York 

F the 50 years of Eprror & Pus- 

LISHER since its founding, I have 
worked 35 years in advertising, and five 
years earlier on 
newspapers. 
These 35 years 
have been in the 
service of the 
store of John 
Wanamaker, 
credited by Frank 
Presbrey in his 
book “The His- 
tory and Develop- 
ment of Adver- 
tising” as show- 
ing the way for 
large _ national 
advertising which 
began in the 80's 
and which resulted in the enormous 
volume of advertising that makes pos- 
sible America’s great newspapers and 
magazines. 

Advertising and publishing are, there- 
fore, jointly interested in the attacks, 
fair and untair, now being made against 
advertising misuse. 

These attacks are not new. Little is 
being said these days against advertis- 
ing that wasn’t said many years ago. 
As far back as 1906 before the old 
Sphinx Club of New York I called 
attention to “the exaggeration of state- 
ment and of value, causing people to 
say ‘oh, that’s only advertising.’ ” 

In 1910 at a testimonial dinner to 
William C. Freeman I asked: “Shall 
we, the advertisers of America, rush 
along in our wild scramble for business 
with our eyes and consciences closed 
to the inevitable until some national 
law checks the misleading advertising 
in our newspapers and magazines ?”— 
adding that “reform can come from 
within the family of advertisers if we 
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raise up a body of men who will fight 
for honor in business, accuracy and in- 
telligence in statement, good manners 
in advertising and fairness to com- 
petitors.’ 

In 1930 at the Washington advertis- 
ing convention in speaking on the sub- 
ject “The Consumer Is Boss,” I asked 
again: “Shall government assume con- 
trol or shall we business men and ad- 
vertisers cure our own ills? Industrial 
codes of practice, if they have teeth, 
and are faithfully carried out, may help 
in this cleansing. But the thing that 
will bring distribution to its highest 
efficiency and greatest service to the 
people is a sincere cooperation between 
business in general and consumers as 
individuals, with an enlightened leader- 
ship of their own. Advertising is in 
the strategic position to assume this 
leadership, if it serves the public, be- 
cause advertising is the voice of busi- 
ness, and the servant of the consumer, 
the medium through which business and 
the consuming public learn to know and 
to serve each other for the welfare of 

” 


In 1931 at Chicago and at Detroit, 
in suggesting that the advertising in- 
dustry should ask the Federal Trade 
Commission to call a trade conference 
on advertising and selling to formu- 
late a code of standards and practices 
and to devise a method of enforcement, 
I said: “It seems clear that advertis- 
ing needs deflating. Not in volume or 
total linage. We cannot have too much 
advertising of the helpful and efficient 
kind—helpful to the consumer in buy- 
ing, efficient in mass distribution. Ad- 
vertising needs deflating in form, unit- 
size, content, character and spirit. It 
needs to rid itself of bombast, insincer- 
ity, hypocrisy, exaggeration, misleading 
statements and insinuations, competitive 
attacks and anything that undermines 
its integrity and believability,” adding: 

“The misuse of advertising will receive 
governmental attention and regulation, 
unless it is corrected courageously and 
speedily by the advertising and selling 
industry itself.” 

I call attention to the above state- 
ments not because I made them, but be- 
cause they represent the opinion through 
the years of many advertisers who have 
said the same thing in other words. 
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52 YEARS A PUBLISHER | 











Charles 
paperman, who has owned and edited 
the Iola Daily Register since Oct. 6, 


F. Scott, noted Kansas news. 


1882, a span of 52 years. He also 
served as a member of Congress for 
ten years. 

We have had plenty of talk, talk talk, 
talk about advertising misuse and how 
to correct it. What is needed is not 
more talk, but more action that will 
bring a supervision and control of ad- 
vertising that will prevent its misuse, 
The Retail Code under the NRA 
isn’t preventing the misuse of advertis- 
ing in the retail field. The Advertising 
Review Committee isn’t preventing its 

misuse in the national field. 

But joint action of publishers and 
advertisers in setting up a Board of 
Approval to supervise and pass upon 
all advertising before its publication, I 
believe, would be a practical solution of 
this problem. Individual supervision 
will not work, because advertising re- 
fused by one media may be accepted 
by another, and thus the bars are soon 
let down. But joint action—periodicals 
acting in concert for national advertis- 
ing, and newspapers of each city co- 
operating for local advertising—would 
bring quick results. 

Supervision of advertising to be ef- 
fective must come before publication, 
To attempt control after publication is 
too late to accomplish the end we are 
all seeking: efficient advertising that 
holds the confidence of the public, 

We have the rules. Now let us play 
the game with a referee or umpire to 
give instant decisions when through en- 
thusiasm or deliberate attempt at trick- 
ery the rules are broken. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC SELECTS 
JANESVILLE FOR TRY-OUT 


“Better Light—Better Sight” 
was given an initial 60-day in- 
tensive test in the Janesville 
market, and then to be used 
throughout the nation. This 
campaign in Janesville is to be 
followed continuously for at 
least two years. 


Officials tell us that the re- 
sults of the 60-day campaign 
in Janesville were “very satis- 
factory.” 








Janesville is a good market— 
getting better. 


THE 


JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 


WCLO—Gazette’s Radio Station 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Representatices: FREDERIC A. KIMBALL CO. 
New York Chicago Milwaukee 
Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia 


Wisconsin Markets Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EDITOR w PUBLISHER'S 


“SPOT NEWS” 


| SERVICE FO NEWSPAPER 
AND ADVERTISING MEN 


Explains its dominant position! 


For example—take last week's issue—July 14—leading features 
were—symposium of publisher, advertiser and agency opinion 
on that lively theme, Censorship of Advertising—Expose of 
German Propaganda Activity in United States—A.N.A.” 
Attacks Rise in Milline Rates—Behind the Scenes—Courageously 
Aggressive News Coverage of the San Francisco Riots. 





Regular departments include— Bob” Mann's Ad-vents and with 
the National Advertiser and Agent—Folks Worth Knowing— 
Our Own World of Letters—Retail News and Notes—What Our 
Readers Say—Some mighty strong editorials from the gifted 
pen of Marlen Pew and that delightfully reminiscent, brilliantly 
written “Shop Talk at Thirty.” 


A Highly Technical Service Advocating the Newspaper as the 
Great Primary Medium of Advertising 


Chronicling the news of the fields of National advertising— 
which includes activities of advertisers, agents and specials— 
and of the multitudinous activities of newspaper workers—is 
but a small part of Editor & Publisher's service to its clientele. 


Basic data are a vital part of Editor & Publisher's performance— 
linage, circulation, page and paper sizes, features, comics, news 
services—all play a part in this accurate, authentic and 
authoritative presentation of information. 





The Market Guide, to be issued in November will contain basic 
marketing and merchandising information on 1,400 cities and 
towns having daily newspapers. 


The International Year Book, to be issued in January, will 
present rates, circulations, executive personnel on more than 
2,000 dailies of United States and Canada with a complete 
listing of the important newspapers of the world. 


This, in brief, helps explain why—*EVERYBODY WHO 
USES NEWSPAPERS NEEDS EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
EVERY WEEK.” 


Subscription rates by mail, payable in advance, $4 yearly in 
United States and possessions, $4.50 Canada and $5 Foreign. 











EDITOR @&@ PUBLISHER 


SUITE 1700 TIMES BUILDING, 42nd ST. & BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone BRyant 9-3052 
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EDITORS TORE HAIR OVER WILSON 
STORY, BUT IT PROVED A “SCOOP” 





Stiff, Formal Account of War President’s Illness Stumped Copy 
Desk, But Account Was Later Regarded As An Official 


Statement on 


His Condition 





A SCOOP which was unique in sev- 
eral respects was the story dealing 
with the illness of President Woodrow 
Wilson and published by the Sun, of 
Baltimore, Jan. 1, 1920. President Wil- 
son, it will be remembered, had returned 
from the Paris Peace Conference and 
had met the opposition of United States 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge and others 
to his advocacy of the League of Nations. 
He had attempted a speech-making tour 
oi the West in an ettfort to carry his 
ideas to the people, this in the fall of 
1919. The tour had been interrupted by 
sudden illness. The President had re- 
turned to Washington and in subse- 
quent months there was much mystery 
about the nature of his illness and the 
seriousness of it. 

The clearing up of that mystery was 
a newspaper enterprise much in the 
minds of editors, and the attention of 
the editors of the Sun was directed 
tewards it with special force. 

On the Washington staff of the Sun- 
papers at that time was a newspaper- 
man of considerable experience in this 
country and abroad, a man of wide 
acquaintance with a very definite regard 
for the formalities and a style of 
writing that was tinged with formality. 

The interest of everyone, including 
the editors of the Sun, in the Presi- 
dent’s illness and in the effect on his 
activities in the immediate future was 
heightened by the approaching battle 
in Congress. The member of the 
Washington staff was called to the 
office during the Christmas holidays of 
1919. He was told of certain possible 
sources of information and he went to 
work on the assignment. He was ex- 
pected to report at a definite time fixed 
by the editors of the Sun and himself. 

The day and the hour arrived and 
no word was received from the cor- 
respondent. 

Efforts to get in touch with him 
failed for a time, but finally he was 
reached over the telephone. 

“Did you get the statement?” he was 
asked. 

“I did,” he answered. 

“Well—where is it?” asked the ed- 
itor, in tones on which there was a 
slight edge. 

“I have not written it,” said the cor- 
respondent. 

“Why not?” asked the editor, patient, 
but under terrible strain. 

“I haven’t been able to locate my 
secretary ” “Your what!” 

“My secretary.” 

“Well,” the editor cooed, “come down 
here; there are plenty of typewriters 
in this office.” 

“Oh, it’s all right now,” said the cor- 
respondent who, it need not be said, 
was temperamental. “I have found my 
secretary now and I’m working on the 
article and shall presently send it to 
you. 
“What does presently mean?” 

“In two hours.” 

The promise was fulfilled. The arti- 
cle did arrive. But with its arrival a 
new problem! It was two columns of 
formal, extraordinarily dignified, solemn 
essay. Here is the way the tale began: 

“The President in September last in 
view of the fatiguing labors of the 
Peace Conference and his uninterrupted 
work through the heated spell in Wash- 
ington, undertook his western journey 
against the advice of his physician and 
against the wishes of his family and 
indeed, it may be added, against his own 
better judgment. He went at last im- 
pelled by his sense of duty and his con- 
viction that to meet the mis-statements 
in regard to his course in Paris and 
as to the proper interpretation to be 
placed upon the agreements reached 
there was a form of war service which 
for him, in this crisis in the nation’s 
affairs, was simply inescapable. Ad- 
mittedly and unfortunately there was 
no one available who could be substi- 





tuted for the President in the perform- 
ance of this great task.” 

And so on in the same manner for 
several hundred words until the writer 
described a night, soon after his arrival 
at the White House from the Western 
trip, when the President, failing to sleep 
well, arose to get a book, fell, was 
helped back to bed by Mrs. Wilson and, 
on being examined later, was found to 
have “a local coagulation in a blood 
vessel forming by its clot a slight ob- 
struction to the circulation.” 

The correspondent continued: “There 
were, however, no indications of a 
stroke or the suggestion of apoplexy. 
Indeed all the well-defined indications 
of thrombosis, a milder and perfectly 
retrievable condition, were apparent. 

“There was exact agreement in 
diagnosis among the President’s phy- 
sicians. The particular symptoms 
stated above were not emphasized in the 
bulletin because their general purport, 
however carefully worded, would have 
proved misleading to the public and it 
was unanimously believed that what we 
may call the trespassing blood would 
be absorbed into the system without 
further derangement and this has been 
the case. 

“There remains nothing further ex- 
cept, perhaps, to add a few remarks in 
a negative sense. It has been whispered 
widely that the President's blood pres- 
sure was dangerously abnormal for a 
year before his illness and that it is 
now at 250 or some such absurd figure 
and the conclusion is drawn that if the 
President ever emerges from his sick 
room it can be only as an invalid and 
as a cripple. Of course this conclusion 
would be unanswerable and it certainly 
could not be refuted if the facts upon 
which it is based were not absolutely 
false.” 

What could be done with copy of that 
order? It was finally decided. The 
article was placed on the first page 
under a Washington date line with the 
familiar “From a staff correspondent” 
above it. The following introduction, 
written in the office, was used: 

“In view of the widespread anxiety 
over the President’s condition, empha- 
sized as it is by the approach of the 
regular session of Congress, in which 
he will be called to a more active and 
a more exacting participation in the 
work of National legislation the Sun 
has obtained from an authoritative 
source and prints herewith a statement 
as to the President’s illness. This 
statement also includes a conservative 
estimate of his present condition and 
prognosis of its probable course in the 
near and the ultimate future.” 

Publication of the article was re- 
ceived in a way which greatly surprised 
the editorial management of the Sun. 
It threw the Washington correspon- 
dents into considerable excitement. 
They believed that the Sun had scooped 
them right out of the White House, 
that the statement had been prepared 
for the President or for members of his 
family. The literary style of the mem- 
ber of the Washington staff of the Sun 
was responsible for that. 

It was official in tone. 
official in fact. 

Of its authoritativeness there was no 
doubt. The editors of the Sun knew 
the source from which the correspon- 
dent obtained the facts. They knew 
that the man who was the source was 
in a position to know the truth and they 
knew his character sufficiently to know 
that he would tell the truth. 

Therefore, when other papers had 
picked the article up and used it as 
official, when discussion followed as to 
just who had obtained the information 
and from what source the editors of 
the Sun maintained that pleasant silence 
which results from the consciousness 
that one knows exactly what one is 
doing. 


It was not 
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KEYED THEN AS NOW TO THE IDEA THAT 


NEWS in tHe GALLEY 
is PROFITLESS 


SIDE from their sentimental significance, this sturdy old C-H newspaper 
press control panel and the modern one below illustrate two things 
—1: That C-H pioneered yesterday and naturally is in the forefront today 
with its high speed A.C. Press Control, 2: That the C-H sliding contact 
cross-head type regulator design was and is basic and practical. 
... News in the galley is profitless. It must hit the street, and get there first. 
Then as now, fast-moving newspapers have trusted that job to such aids as 
C-H Newspaper Press Control and C-H Newspaper Drives and Conveyors. 






























Experienced Cutler-Hammer Engineers await your call to help you turn 
galleys into hoarse yells on the street. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer 
Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus, 1223 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


_CUTLER HAMMER | 


wT 
Newspaper Press Drives and Control 














Above: A typical Cutler-Hammer D. C. Newspaper Press Control panel 
of many years ago, when D. C. was the commonly used service—very 
good control in its day, serving well in many a leading newspaper plant, 
and still in use on a number of dailies. Note the cross-head type speed 
regulator, modern yesterday and today as well. 
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At right: The latest C-H development for high speed press control—a 
200 h.p. A. C. 2-motor newspaper press control panel. Features: Latest 
motor-operated cross-head regulator, extremely smooth acceleration, 
fine degree of speed control through 80 operating speed points, im- 
proved signaling system for operators’ protection, web severing protec- 
tion, efficient overload protection, improved controller design, greater 
contact life, built to stand severest inching service. Control panels are 
compact, requiring minimum installation space. Write for data. 
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At left: As fast as the fast- 
est press can deliverthem, 
C-H Conveyors whisk 
papers over, around and 
through every obstruc- 
tion in a steady stream to 
the delivery room, kicked 
out in counts of 50, sav- 
ing floor space, and cut- 
ting delay and confusion 
* to zero. 
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Sharp Gain in Classified Advertising 
in June but Display Recedes 


Total Volume Continues to Run Ahead of 1933—Retail and}]General Off 


—Automotive Moves Forward—Gravure Leaps Ahead 
By ROBERT S. MANN 


gta adver advertising linage 
in June continued to run ahead of 
1933, and advanced a fraction of a 
point in the Eprror & PusLisHER Lin- 
age Index. Compilations based on Media 
Records measurements of the news- 
papers in 52 leading cities showed that 
the Linage Index reached 90.8 in June, 
the highest point yet reached in the 
recovery movement. In May of this 
year the Index stood at 90.3. The ac- 
companying chart and table show the 
progress of the Linage Index in past 
months. 

In actual linage June fell some eight 
and a half million lines short of May 
in the 52 cities measured, but this was 
not as much as the average seasonal 
decline, which in recent years has ap- 
proximated ten million lines. 

June newspaper linage was 11.2 per 


May, 
that, 


‘ 








cent ahead of that in June, 1933. 
was not as far ahead of 1933 as the 
April, 
as has been explained before, 
merely a reflection of the low 
levels prevailing in 
year ago. 


vision. 


to 86.9. 
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At the June level, 


linage, 


This 


linage 
those months 
The Linage Index gives a 
better view of this year’s trend. 

An encouraging factor was the sharp 
jump in classified, which made the big- 
gest advance yet recorded in that di- 
The Linage Index for classi- 
fied, which from January to May had 
wavered between 72.6 and 80.4, shot up 
classified 
was 14.3 per cent ahead of June, 1933, 
the largest increase yet. 
students of newspaper statistics count 
and especially help- 
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Total Linage 
Advertising: NE ne 103,645,828 
ME ca nen ses 112,122,217 
pS ae 107,490,670 
March ....... 103,648,150 
February ..... 80,787,702 
SOOMSET .50... 82,454,643 
Display Only: June ......... 84,957,268 
ee 94,190,021 
Classified: BD go vie daa 18,688,560 
ee oo 17,932,196 
Retail: MR on cascc 54,394,540 
errs 61,615,773 
Dept. Store: NR ccna as 23,103,479 
OS errr 26,051,414 
General: MN cic o cist sit 19,531,119 
BN Ae wceaaters 21,797,612 
Automotive: June ......... 9,503,216 
Oe 9,295,994 
Financial: BE a caccex ss 1,528,393 
DM icnasaces 1,480,642 


magazines, 
1934 
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esas b ss véwsee mare 2,077,910 
MEG aden sacchcdaones 2,513,206 
PE gwagciiveweuacacdocds 2,770,186 
LE eee ee 2,682,572 
eee 2,198,030 
See 1,866,796 
































NEWSPAPER LINAGE 


(Compiled from Media Records measurements in 52 cities) 


&P. 

1933 Pet.of Linage 

Linage 1933 Index * 
93,167, OTA 111.2 90.8 
94,648, "666 118.5 90.3 
91,053,494 118.1 87.0 
76,363,808 135.7 86.9 
72,538,858 111.4 78.6 
77,956,895 105.8 77.0 
76,823,360 110.6 91.7 
77,629,569 121.3 92.6 
16,344,614 114.3 86.9 
17,019,097 105.4 80.2 
50,662,674 107.4 91.2 
52,947,462 116.4 92.3 
21,681,301 106.6 96.3 
22,823,228 -114.1 100.0 
16,447,609 118.7 90.0 
16,133,080 135.1 94.1 
7,991,385 118.9 113.9 
7,020,944 132.4 104.5 
1,721,692 88.8 52.1 
1,528,083 96.9 51.0 


*100 on Linage Index equals average linage for corresponding month 
in four years immediately preceding (1930-33). 
MAGAZINE LINAGE 
(Compiled from Printers’ Ink measurements of more than a hundred 
Predates here treated as of month when they appear.) 


Pct. of ct. of 
Same Month, Same Month, 
1933 1932 
142.4 130.2 
142.9 116.8 
143.0 109.7 
138.7 105.9 
119.5 92.6 
33.7 87.5 


NETWORK BROADCASTING 
(Compiled from reports of National Advertising Records) 


eS Pet. of 
ie 1934 1933 Pet. of 4-Year 
4 Dollars Dollars 1933 Average 
metal BGbe ...00...... 3,103,796 2,065,195 150.3 125.0 

Total DN vida goss wees 3,728,481 2,287,143 163.0 132.5 

Total BE ice dlee cen 3,739,719 2,465,664 254.7 126.4 

Total March ......... 4,028,082 3,013,565 133.7 126.4 
BF Total February ....... 3,583,996 2,627,761 136.4 130.5 
ces Total January ........ 3,793,075 2,811,350 134.9 132.8 
ae ae Pet. of Pet. of 

ollars 1933 1932 

ELS ST ee 2,177,857 144.0 104.6 

NBC Be rene ars atin: +! 2,472,594 148.7 107.2 

: NN heh iS, 6 cae oe, 925,939 167.4 101.1 

CBS eS tects Sie ieee 1,255,887 201.2 94.6 














wanted linage (which is not here sep- 
arated) as a good barometer of busi- 
ness and advertising. 

A less favorable factor, however, is 
that display advertising declined, both 
in total and in most of its divisions, 
so that the small advance in total ad- 
vertising was due solely to the classi- 
fied gain. 

Sharp drops in both retail and gen- 
eral advertising contributed to the de- 
cline in total display. Department 
stores, after months of leading the re- 
tail advertising procession, dropped 
nearly a million lines more than the 
seasonal average, and lost 3.7 points in 
the Linage Index. 

Retail advertising as a whole dropped 
only 1.1 points. The department stores, 
however, still stand considerably higher 
than retailers as a whole, the June in- 
dex for department stores being 96.3, 
and for all retailers 91.2. 

General advertisers, who usually re- 
lax their efforts somewhat in June, 
used two and a quarter million lines 
less space than in the preceding month, 
against an average seasonal drop of 
one and a half “million lines in the 
cities measured. As a _ consequence, 
the Linage Index for general advertis- 
ing went down to 90.0 from its May 
level of 94.1. General advertising in 
June was still 18.7 per cent ahead of 
June, 1933. In March, April, and May 
it had run from 32.0 to 39.8 per cent 
ahead of last year. 

Automotive advertising continued to 
be a bright spot, reflecting the adver- 
tising of price cuts by many manufac- 
turers and their aggressive efforts to 
keep the sales curve up. Actual auto- 


motive linage was slightly higher than 
in May, reversing the seasonal trend, 
which put the Linage Index for this di- 
vision up to 113.9, by far the highest 
point reached by any classification since 
the depression began. One needs go 
back to 1930 to find a June when ac- 
tual automotive linage was as high as 
in the month just past. June of this 
vear was 18.9 per cent ahead of June, 
1933. While this does not equal the 
fabulous percentages of a few months 
ago, the whole picture in the automo- 
tive field is one of steady and speedy 
progress. 

Of financial advertising there is little 
to say. The Linage Index advanced, 
but remains at so low a level that 
minor fluctuations are meaningless. 
Financial is the only classification to 
remain below last year’s linage figures. 
It the recent changes in the Securities 
Act are to bring substantial quantities 
of new financing—and financial adver- 
tising—the linage figures the next few 
months should tell the tale. 

One special kind of newspaper adver- 
tising during the first half of 1934 has 
shown unusually large gains. Gravure 
advertising has run more than 5() per 
cent ahead of that in the first six 
months of 1933, according to records 
compiled by the Gravure Service Cor- 
poration, New York, and released by 
J. C. Wilberding, vice-president of that 
organization. 

These figures showed that 56 news- 
pagers in the United States carried 
1,229,784 lines of local gravure adver- 
tising in the first six months of 1934, 
against 929,712 lines in the first six 
months of 1933, a gain of 300,072 lines, 
or 32.3 per cent. In national adver- 
tising, the first half of 1934 produced 
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2,082,558 lines of gravure advertising 
against 1,261,663 in the first half ot 
1933, a gain of 20,895 lines, of 65.1 
per cent. The total of local and na- 
tional for the first half of 1934 was 
3,312,342 lines, against 2,191,375 lines 
in the first half of 1933, a gain of 
1,120,967 lines, or 51.1 per cent. Two 
of the newspapers on the list began 
using roto advertising in 1933, and no 
linage is listed for them in the 1933 
reports. If one omitted the 75,000 
lines which they produced between 
them this year, it would reduce the 
percentages somewhat. 

Magazine advertising, as measured 
by Printers’ Ink, maintained its per- 
centage of gain over 1933, being 42.4 
per cent ahead. As compared with 
1932, June was 30.2 per cent ahead. 

Broadcast advertising continued to 
run well ahead of last year and other 
recent years, although the percentage 
of gain declined several points, as the 
chart accompanying this article will 
show. The June time sales of the prin- 
cipal network systems amounted to 
$3,103,796, the highest volume reached 
in any June yet. This was 50.3 per 
cent ahead of June, 1933, and 25.0 per 
cent ahead of the four-year average 
for June. 





NEW SCALE IN NEWARK 


Printers Get $6.€5 More a Week as 
Result of New Contract 


Wages of newspaper compositors will 
be $51.65 for a five-day week under an 
agreement reached by the wage scale 
com \ttee of Newark (N. J.) Typo- 
graphical Union and representatives of 
the Newark Evening News, Newark 
Star-Eagle, Newark Morning Ledger 
and Newark Sunday Call. This repre- 
sents an increase of $6.65 a week. The 
contract signed is on a six-day basis 
as provided in International Typograph- 
ical Union rules, the worker nominating 
a substitute for the sixth day as a 
means of distributing employment. 

The new scale equals the 1929 scale. 
It is operative from July 6 at daily 
wages of $10.33, with 50 cents addi- 
tional for the night shift and $1 addi- 
tional for the third shift. Working 
hours are as heretofore. The new con- 
tract will run one year with 60 days 
allowed for negotiating any change. 





5 PER CENT BONUS FOR STAFF 
All Employes of Elizabeth (N. J.) 


Journal Included in Announcement 
The Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Jour- 
nal last week paid a five per cent 
bonus to its entire group of employes, 
based on salaries and wages paid for 
the first six months of 1934. Prior 
to 1932, the Journal paid a five per 
cent bonus twice a year to its news 
staff and business and circulation de- 
partments. The bonus was discontin- 
ued in June, 1932, and when it was 
paid this year the entire mechanical 
force, now working under open shop 
conditions, was included in the gift. 

Fred L. Crane is president of the 
newspaper. 





OROVILLE PRESS SOLD 

The Oroville (Cal.) Press has been 
purchased by John Henry Pank, Jr., 
from Mr. and Mrs. B. M. Kester, whe 
have published that paper for the past 
two years since they purchased it from 
J. P. Hall, president-owner of the 
California Mining Journal. Mr. Pank, 
who has worked on several Eastern 
newspapers, is a graduate of Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., and George 
en University, Washington, 





PARADIS PROMOTED 

Robert C. Paradis, sports editor, 
Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen and 
Evening Leader for many years, has 
been named associate editor of the two 
papers. Harry C. Glasheen of the sports 
department has been promoted to sports 
editor of both papers with Conrad 
Gauthier assistant sports editor. Gau- 
thier, on extended vacation, will have 
charge of the Courier-Citizen. 
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LOUISIANA GOVERNOR 
SIGNS PRESS TAX BILL 


Publications of 20,000 or More Cir- 
culation Per Week Must Pay 
State Two Per Cent of 
Gross Revenues 


The Louisiana newspaper tax bill, 
assessing a tax of two per cent on the 
gross receipts of newspapers, periodicals 
and magazines with more than 20,000 
per week circulation, was signed Friday, 
July 13, by Governor O. K. Allen in 
Baton Rouge. Governor Allen signed 
the bill, along with numerous other 
tax bills which were pushed through 
the legislature during the last few days 
of its session by United States Senator 
Huey P. Long. The legislature ad- 
journed July 11. 

Commenting on the passage of the 
bill the New Orleans Item stated edi- 
torially : 

“We have attempted no long or ex- 
haustive education of the public on this 
point, nor have we engaged in any 
extensive campaign aimed at defeat of 
this measure by argument. 

“The intelligent element of the public 
is already acquainted with the vital 
necessity for the retention of freedom 
of speech and press. It is tragically 
true that the rights of those least able 
to protect themselves, are most liable 
to suffer under press-censorship. These 
are the rights which are most involved 
in the fredom-of-press and freedom-of- 
speech clauses in the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

The editorial listed the names of 
legislators who had voted against the 
measure. 

The New Orleans States carried a 
vigorous editorial condemning Senator 
Long’s dictatorial attitude. His action 
in the legislature gave rise to these 
words: 

“This is the chapter, the frightful 
chapter, the unbelievable chapter in 
Louisiana’s history that is being written 
on the wall in letters of fire today. 
This is the Belshazzar feast at which 
Senator Huey P. Long is presiding— 
his action pictures illustrating the story 
of a great people’s degradation!” 

The Boise Idaho Statesman said this 
week: 

“Huey Long’s most recent political 
exploit constitutes proof of a point 
which the Statesman, and other news- 
papers, have been trying to make re- 
cently in regard to efforts being made 
to curb freedom of the press. The 
point involved is that censorship does 
not necessarily mean direct legislation 
passed to prevent free expression; the 
same result can be accomplished 
through the passage of laws or the 
exercise of power in which the word 
‘censorship’ is not even contained.” 


(Special to Epitor & PusiisHER) 

New Or.eAns, La., July 17—Another 
tirade against “lying newspapers” was 
snarled into the microphone of a New 
Orleans radio broadcasting station last 
night by United States Senator Huey 
P. Long, who gave his “share our 
wealth” speech and told of his recent 
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CALENDAR 
Aug. 16-18—East Tennessee 
Press Association, annual meet- 
ing, Newport, Tenn. 

Sept. 2-3—Midwest Advertising 
Managers’ Association, semi-an- 
nual meeting, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sept. 11-12—National Publish- 
ers’ Association, 14th annual 
meeting, Buckwood Inn, 
Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 











activities in Washington and in Baton 
Rouge with the state legislature. 

“Now I’m going to tell you what 
happened in Baton Rouge,” Long said: 
“If you have been reading the news- 
papers, you don’t know what happened. 
The truth ain’t in ’em. If they opened 
their mouths and you put a Bible in, 
the Good Book would turn cactus green 
from the odor of their lying breaths.” 

“Something had to be done,” Long 
explained in discussing the heavy taxes 
imposed by the legislature. “If we 
took away the tax on the property of 
the little man, we had to put on some 
other taxes to get the money to keep 
up the schools and to relieve the little 
man. Under this program you don’t 
pay a dime of the new taxes. Not a 
dime, even though the newspapers say 
you did have to pay.” 

The tax of two cents per $100 trans- 
action in futures on the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, the two per cent tax 
on gross advertising of newspapers and 
the two per cent tax on public utilities 
were imposed, he said, because these 
three elements in the state wanted to 
impose a sales tax of two per cent on 
the people. 

“So we just gave them a dose of 
their own medicine, and are they 
squawking?” Long asked. 

“We put a tax on newspapers, the 
holy angels of virtue and public good. 
They are the only things that don’t pay 
any taxes, the virtuous and sacred bulls. 
Any politician who attempted to tax 
’em, was threatened. They would tell 
him they’d smear him all across their 
front pages. 

“Well, it was up to somebody to start 
taxing ’em, and we did. We put a tax 
of two per cent on the advertising they 
sell. That will bring in about a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. 

“None of the money from these taxes 
goes to me, nor to the state or to any 
one else. It is taken off your tax bills 
straight. Whenever you hear the 
Times-Picayune howl and belch and 
the Jtem squirm and heave against this, 
remember that this takes off money 
from your own tax bill.” 

Then Long made his familiar “coun- 
try versus city” appeal, describing New 
Orleans as a “rotten, corrupt, filthy 
denizen of vice” threatening to raid 
with state militia “the more than 1,000 
gambling dens there,” and calling on 
all city elements to aid him in “beating 
the combination of vice and persons in 
high places.” 

The newspapers, he said, should come 
out against vice if they are not for it. 
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SAME FEATURES FOR 
RIVAL NEWSPAPERS 


Judge Rules That Washington Pox, 
as Well as Washington Herald, 
Is to Get Chicago Tribune 
Service 


_ (Special to Eptror & Pusrisuer) 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 16—Th 
supposedly exclusive right to run comig 
and features furnished by the Chicay 
Tribune will continue to be exercisg 
by two Washington competitors in th 
morning field, a New York judg 
having ruled that the service must } 
furnished the Washington Post as we 
as the Washington Herald. 

Included are “The Gumps,” “Dig 
Tracy,” “Winnie Winkle,” “Gasoliz 
Alley,” and others. ; 

The Chicago Tribune had a cm 
tract to furnish its service to the Po 
when that publication was purchas 
by Eugene Meyer and his associats 
slightly more than one year ago. () 
the claim that the new corporation & 
not succeed to the contractual rights ¢ 
its predecessor, the Tribune entered iny 
an agreement to furnish its featur 
to the Herald, and a legal battle @. 
sued. The Post obtained a restraini | 
order which prevented publication ¢ 
the comics in the Herald, but this ord 
was dissolved on final hearing; hoy. 
ever, a second order {requiring tk 
Tribune to furnish the Post with js 
service tor the entire period of contrat 
withstood attack both in the lowe 
court and on appeal. The result wa 
that both newspapers are carrying th 
same comics and many of the Tribuy 
features. 

The latest action took place last weeé 
in New York when Judge 
declined to dissolve the mandatory in 
junction which compels the Tribune to 
continue service to the Post. Th 
court’s decision was based on its opin 
ion that the contract held by the pre 
decessor publishing corporation wa 
assignable to the new entity. 

Still pending in the District ¢ ) 
Columbia Court of Appeals is action 
on exceptions taken by counsel for the 
Post to the ruling which dissolved the 
restraining order against the Herald. 








WRITERS ANSWER GOEBBELS 


Resolution Says World Opinion Will 
Decide Whether They Erred 


The Foreign Press Association of 
Berlin, many of whose members were 
recently assailed by Propaganda Min- 
ister Jaul. Joseph Goebbels for spreat- 
ing erroneous reports in connection 
with Chancellor Hitler’s “second revo 
lution,” delivered its answer on July 
13, according to a wireless message to 
the New York Times. 

The association passed a resolution - 
which leaves judgment in the contro 
versy to public opinion of the world 
and places responsibility for any errots 
that may have occurred on the meagtt- 
ness and frequent inaccuracy of officid 
information and on the rigid suppressio 
of all ordinary sources of news & 
forced by Dr. Goebbels. : 

Only four members voted against the 
resolution. They were German 
Italian citizens. 


JOINS COMIC WEEKLY } 
J. J. Barnett, formerly of Aubrey, 
Moore & Wallace, Chicago agency, 
prior to that western manager of Cor 
mopolitan, has joined the western office 
of Comic Weekly, in Chicago. 


ROWLES, JR., CITY EDITOR 
Burton Rowles, Jr., has been na 
city editor of the Clearfield (P&) 
Progress. He is also correspondent it 

the United Press in that district. 


GLOSTER WITH FAIR 
Arthur Gloster, formerly of the Dt 
troit Times, is now doing publicity 
the Michigan State Fair. 














EDENTON DAILY SUSPENDS, 


The Edenton (N. C.) Daily Ne” 
suspended publication on July 4. 
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GUILD, L. Il. PRESS, REACH AGREEMENT 


Newspapermen and Daily Both Claim Victories—Guild Says Recognition Was Point at Issue— 
Daily Says Territorial Provision Was Main Point at Stake 


HE controversy between the News- 

paper Guild of New York and the 
Long Island Press, Jamaica, which was 
featured last week by the guild’s picket- 
ing the newspaper plant, was brought 
to a close July 14, when an agreement 
was signed after a_ three-hour confer- 
ence in the offices of Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia of New York. 

The guild claimed the agreement gave 
it a sweeping victory, while the Press 
said a clause recognized Long Island, 
excepting Brooklyn, as a separate terri- 
torial unit, conceded in the agreement, 
was the main point the Press had been 
insistent upon. An arbitration clause 
was also written into the agreement at 
the publisher’s insistence, it was claimed. 

The text of the agreement follows: 

I, S. I. Newhouse, on behalf of the Long 
Island Daily Press, do hereby agree, on this 
the 14th day of July, 1934, to the following: 

1. I recognize the right of employes of 
the Long Island Daily Press to comprise a 
unit of the Newspaper Guild of New York 
and I agree to refrain from influencing di- 
rectly or indirectly the personnel or policies 
of the unit. 

2. I agree to reinstate and/or retain for 
a period of not less than three months from 
today all members of the guild on the Long 
Island Daily Press who have been discharged 
for any cause during the last ten days except 
for incompetency. 

3. I agree to the establishment of a griev- 
ance committee to operate thus, pending a 
contract; individual grievances involving 
charges of reprisal, to be taken up by the 
chairman of the guild unit on the Long Island 
Daily Press, to other members of the unit, and 
the publisher or his representative or represen- 
tatives, with the consent of the executive com- 
mittee of the Newspaper Guild of New York. 
Appeals to be taken first to the executive com- 
mittee of the guild and then finally to the 
guild representative assembly. When a con- 
tract is signed the publisher of the Long 
Island Press will accept any grievance com- 
mittee agreed to by any other New York 
publishers. 

4. I agree to begin with the executive com- 
mittee of the Newspaper Guild of New York 
on or about Oct. 1, 1934, negotiations looking 
toward a more detailed contract. 

In event of a deadlock during negotia- 
tions for the contract, it is understood that 
the difference will be submitted to arbitration 
before a strike is called. Arbitration shall 
consist of a representative from each side, the 
two to agree on the third member. 

S. I. NEWHOUSE. 

We accept the terms above stated and agree 
to abide by all the conditions therein stated. 
It is the intention of the guild to bring about 
uniform editorial department conditions in 
daily papers operating in the same field. In 
this instance we recognize Long Island (ex- 
cepting Brooklyn) as a territorial unit. 
CARL RANDAU, 
HEYWOOD BROUN, 
PAUL FREDERICKSEN, 
Witnessed: F, LaGUARDIA, 

Attending the Mayor’s conference, in 
addition to Messrs. Newhouse, Broun, 
Randau and Fredericksen, were Philip 

ochstein, managing editor of the Ja- 
maica paper, and Clayton Knowles, John 
Ryan and Arv-". Lewis of the Press’s 
guild unit. 

As soon as the agreement was signed, 
the guild pickets who had been strolling 
through the streets of Jamaica with 
placards were recalled and canvassing 
by the guild of the paper’s advertisers 
and subscribers was stopped. 

Mayor LaGuardia issued this state- 
ment : 

‘At a conference in my office be- 
tween representatives of the Newspa- 
per Guild and the Long Island Daily 

ress an amicable and happy agree- 
ment on all differences was arrived at. 
It was an easy task for me because I 
found both sides reasonable. It is my 
hope that this result will set a prece- 
dent in future relations between edito- 
rial workers and publishers throughout 
the country.” 

n its account of the conference the 
New York Herald Tribune said Mr. 
Newhouse remarked that he saw no 
Treason why the guild should have sin- 
gled his paper out for the first picket- 
ing ever undertaken by editorial work- 
ers in this country. 








“You’ve made a guinea pig of the 
Press,” Mr. Newhouse is reported to 
have said to Heywood Broun, presi- 
dent of the American Newspaper Guild. 

“Well, you certainly walked right into 
our laboratory,” replied Mr. Broun. 

Mr. Broun, together with Jonathan 
Eddy, executive secretary of the Amer- 


Charges that New York newspaper 
accounts of the picketing of the Press 
plant and the signing of the agreement 
were biased in favor of the guild were 
made this week by Mr. Hochstein in 
the following letter to the Times, Her- 
ald Tribune, World-Telegram, Post 
and Brooklyn Eagle: 








Ben Leider, of the New York Post staff, photographed in his plane in which he, 











Jonathan Eddy, executive secretary of the American Newspaper Guild, and Emily 
Brown, of the Long Island Daily Press, picketed from the air in the guild-Press 
controversy. 


ican Guild; Carl Randau and Paul 
Fredericksen, president and secretary of 
the New York Guild, issued a joint 
statement in which they said the two 
guilds “may justly feel proud of their 
victory.” 

“But regardless of the extent of our 
victory,” the statement continued, “and 
it is a victory we will protect with the 
greatest diligence at our command, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that we 
must be better prepared for other 
battles which we may still face.” 

On Saturday the guild picketed from 
an airplane, piloted by Ben Leider, 
of the New York Post staff. “Join the 
Guild,” was painted in big letters on 
the sides of the plane. Mr. Leider, 
Mr. Eddy, and Emily Brown, secretary 
of the Press guild unit, were the pas- 
sengers. The guild also discussed the 
situation over radio stations. 

On Friday the Press carried an open 
letter to Heywood Broun signed by 
William F. Hofmann, Press publisher. 

“Why you are picketing,” it said, “I 
do not know. You did not present 
any demands. You did not at any time 
tell me that, unless we did so and so, 
you would picket. You have not even 
filed with me for the written record’ a 
statement of what you seek to accom- 
plish here. 

“The Press has for many years dealt 
with labor unions. May say that 
never in my experience have I found 
any union behaving as irresponsibly or 
as recklessly as the organiaztion which 
you are leading?” 

The statement said that only two 
newspapers in the country, and none in 
New York City, had signed contracts 
with the guild, and asked why the guild 
demanded of the Press what it had not 
obtained “from more than two of the 
thousands of newspapers in the United 
States.” The Press had never dis- 
puted the right of collective bargaining, 
it was pointed out. 

The statement concluded: 

“T have tried hard to persuade myself 
that, despite all your silly antics, you 
are really trying to elevate the standards 
of the newspaper profession. But I fail 
to see anything elevating, either in fact 
or potentiality in the untruthful and 
scurrilous banners with which you are 
parading. 

“Why don’t you, Mr. Broun, go home, 
put a cold towel on your fevered brow, 
take a few aspirins and think things 


over: 


“I want you to know that I feel that the 
accounts of the recent difficulties between 
the New York Newspaper Guild and the 
Press, which appeared in the New York news- 
papers, were badly distorted and one-sided. 

In frequent instances, the Press and its 
representatives were misquoted or were not 
quoted at all in points of issue of vital im- 
portance. Even in the closing story concern- 
ing settlement reached at the Mayor’s office, 
the most important point in the agreement 
was not mentioned in any metropolitan news- 
paper. 

I am not writing this letter because I ex- 
pect you to publish any retractions or cor- 
rections. I do feel, though, that you should 
be interested in knowing how the Newspaper 
Guild functioned in this instance to distort 
news in its favor. If you are curious to 
have my opinion concerning your own paper’s 
treatment of this matter, I will be glad to 
furnish you with a detailed statement of the 
errors, inaccuracies, distortions and omis- 
sions which I found in your stories. 

The “most important point in the 
agreement” which “was not mentioned 
in any metropolitan newspaper” was, 
Mr. Hochstein told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, the provision that Long Island 
should be a territorial unit. The agree- 
ment, including this provision, was 
printed in the Herald Tribune. 

All five newspapers immediately 
asked for particulars and Mr. Hoch- 
stein analyzed their coverage in de- 
tail. 

In one letter, which listed what 
Mr. Hochstein felt were inaccuracies, 
it was pointed out that “no metropolitan 
newspaper made any mention” of the 
important facts in the controversy 
that “a majority of the employes of the 
Press had issued a formal statement 
in which they repudiated the picketers” 
and that the Press guild chapter an- 
nounced that it had requested the New 
York guild to withdraw the pickets, 
which the New York guild refused 
to do. 

A flat denial of Mr. Hockstein’s as- 
sertion that the Press guild unit had 
requested the guild to cease picketing 
was made to Epitor & PUBLISHER by 
Carl Randau this week. 

Mr. Hochstein gave Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER this week a voluminous report 
of his and the Press’ attitude through- 
out the controversy. He pointed out 
that from the beginning of the trouble 
Mr. Hofmann, the publisher, had in- 
sisted that demands to be made upon 
the Press in the future were to be 
based upon prevailing conditions among 
competitors of the Press in Queens 
and Nassau counties, and were not to 


be based upon conditions in Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn. 

Mr. Randau read Mr. 
statement and commented: 

“There are several inaccuracies, and 
in addition the long statement by Hock- 
stein wholly misrepresents the situation 
as we see it. 

“There was in the beginning only 
one issue, the right of the Long Island 
Daily Press employees to maintain a 
guild unit. They were told that unless 
they broke up their unit many of them 
would be fired—the total who might go 
being: placed as high as twenty, in one 
of the conferences. 

“Ed Sterne, news editor, in the pres- 
ence of his staff and of three members 
of the Guild’s executive committee, made 
the following statements: ‘I speak fo 
the publisher. If the guild is dissolved, 
those let out will be re-instated. There 
will be no discrimination against them. 
If they don’t get back these jobs, they 
will find it hard elsewhere. I can get 
their jobs back.’ 

“Does the guild have anything to do 
with it,’ Mr. Broun asked. 

“Tissolution has a lot to do with 
it,” Mr. Sterne replied. 

“It was because of this clear case of 
intimidation that the guild subsequently 
resorted to every means at its command 
to defend the right of employes to form 
a unit. 

“The guild officers feel that far from 
getting a good break in the New York 
papers, the stories in some instances 
were incomplete and decidedly hostile to 
the guild.” 

Mr. Hochstein said that when he 
went to the Press 18 months ago, he 
changed over the system of maintain- 
ing a large group of correspondents 
paid space rates then in force, by 
giving more persons salaried staff jobs, 
increasing the staff to 58 and increas- 
ing the editorial payroll from $1,000 
18 months ago to $2,000 today. The 
publisher was not very enthusiastic 
about the change, Mr. Hochstein con- 
tinued, and he went back to the “string” 
system in Lynbrook several weeks be- 
fore the organization of the Press guild 
unit. 

“When it came to our attention,” he 
went on, “that the guild had organized 
in the Press office, we learned, to our 
surprise, that not a single member of 
our copy desk had been invited to join 
and that the overwhelming majority 
of guild members were college boys 
and college girls who were really do- 
ing the work of correspondents. 

“Bearing in mind that it must be an 
essential part of guild policy to regu- 
late the proportion between apprentices 
and experienced newspapermen, we de- 
cided to meet that issue. When Mr. 
Heywood Broun and his committee 
calied at the office of my publisher to 
discuss the understanding with the 
guild, my publisher told the committee 
that we would deal with the guild if 
we could reorganize by disposing of 
the apprentices—replacing them with 
correspondents—and hiring additional 
experienced men to direct the work of 
the correspondents. 

“On his first visit to my publisher’s 
office, Mr. Broun said that we were 
wrong in assuming that the guild had 
any intention of disrupting the organi- 
zation of the Press editorial department 
Whereupon our publisher said, ‘I will 
sign a contract with you here and now 
for collective bargaining if you will in- 
sert in that contract a clause protecting 
us from any future demands governing 
the proportion between apprentices and 
older newspapermen.’ Such a conces- 
sion, Mr. Broun said, neither he nor his 
committee were empowered to make. 

“Tt was at this point that Mr. Broun 
and his committee were informed that 
the press would have to go through 

(Continued on page 30) 
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RIGHT TO REORGANIZE 
M. & O. IS GRANTED 


Creditors Still in Control of Com- 
pany as Judges Name Receivers 
Trustees Under New 
Bankruptcy Act 


(Special to Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., July 16—Cred- 
itors of the Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Company, in receivership since 
February, 1932, were still in control 
ot the one-time $80,000,000 concern’s 
affairs, following an order handed down 
July 13 in federal district court here. 

Four federal judges, acting under the 
recently revised federal bankruptcy 
statutes, denied the petition of E. W. 
Backus, organizer and once head of 
the company, to set aside the petition 
for reorganization of the concern and 
for the appointment of trustees. This 
petition was filed June 8, the day atter 
the President signed the new bank- 
ruptcy statutes. 

By the same order, the judges or- 
dered the consolidation of a similar pe- 
tition, filed by Backus for the com- 
pany in Duluth, with the creditors’ pe- 
tition here, and appointed R. H. M. 
Robinson of New York and C. T. 
Jaffray of Minneapolis, receivers, as 
trustees under the new arrangement. 

Bonds of the two men were fixed at 
$100,000 and July 30 was fixed as the 
date for a hearing on making the ap- 
pointments permanent. Judges who 
signed the order were Joseph W. Moly- 
neaux, Gurinar H. Nordbye, Matthew 
M. Joyce and Robert C. Bell. 

The court order halted again, for 
the time being at least, the battle be- 
tween Mr. Backus and creditors for 
control of the company’s affairs. De- 
posed as receiver two years ago, Mr. 
Backus in his latest court battle con- 
tended that the creditors’ petition here 
was filed collusively and was drawn 
in the office of attorneys for the re- 
ceiver and without knowledge of some 
of the creditors whose names were 
signed to it. 

His attorneys contended, too, that 
the new amendments to the bankruptcy 
act were in the nature of relief to debt- 
ors and were not for the benefit of 
“creditors or creditors attorneys” who 
in the past “have taken all the cream 
from gigantic concerns in receivership.” 

Attorneys who said they represented 
clients with claims totaling $34,000,000; 
presented intervening petitions at the 
hearing asking that the present receiv- 
ers be named as trustees should the 
court find for the creditors. 

Under the court’s action, it will be 
possible to scale down the debts of the 
concern in an attempt to reorganize 
the firm and its far-flung subsidiaries 
on a sound fiscal basis. 

The order vests full power end au- 
thority in the trustees to take over 
complete control and operation of the 
Backus properties, subject only to fu- 
ture orders of the court. Debtors, 
creditors and stockholders are re- 
strained from instituting or continuing 
any court action against the debtor or 
the trustees. 





POSTPONE BOARD MEETING 

The Newspaper Industrial Board 
meeting scheduled for July 23 in Chi- 
cago has been postponed indefinitely, 
Harvey J. Kelly, chairman of the board 
and of the A. N. P. A. Special Standing 
Committee, announced this week as a 
result of the request of President 
Charles Howard of the I. T. U. Mr. 
Kelly stated Mr. Howard had wired 
from the Pacific coast, asking a post- 
ponement and had indicated a disinclina- 
tion to appoint a proxy to take his 
place. The board was to consider three 
Pueblo, Colo., cases, including press- 
men, printers and stereotypers, and sev- 
eral other important matters. 





NEW POST FOR CONNERS 
Jerry Conners, city editor, Dayton 
(O.) News, has been appointed news 
editor. 
of city 
weeks. 


He will continue in the capacity 
editor for the next several 
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PAUL BLOCK AND FAMILY SAIL 


PAY INCREASE MADE | 











IN OKLAHOMA CITY 








a 


Paul Block, well-known special representative and newspaper publisher, shown 

with Mrs. Block, aboard the S.S. Majestic in New York, July 6, just before they 

sailed for Europe. They were also accompanied by their two sons, Paul, Jr., 

and William, both Yale University students. : : 

more away from his business to become a student of current international 
problems, especially European dictatorships. 





Mechanical Departments of Okla. 
homan and Times Get Partial 
Restoration July 1 with 
Later Rise October 1 


Partial restoration of pay cuts in th 
mechanical departments of the Oblg. 
homa City Daily Oklahoman and Time; 
was effected July 1 with another 5 pe | 
cent increase effective to follow Oct. | | 
in most departments. 

Printers received a 2.5 per cent re 
storation of a 12.5 per cent cut making | 
a new rate of $38.50 for night shift 
five days, 40 hours, which was effective 
July 2. Day rate now is $36.00 for fiye 
days and a 40-hour week. The increase 
amounted to $1 per week. Five pe i 
cent more will be restored on Oct, | 
and another five per cent on Jan. | 
which will return the printers to the 
1929 wage level. 

Stereotypers and electrotypers effe. 
tive July 1 received a 5 per cent ip. 
crease of 40 cents for the night sig 
and 37% cents per day for the day sid 
The new wage scale is $7.60 for nigh 
and $7.35 for day shift. Another 5 pe 

| cent will be restored Oct. 1, restoring 








the 1929 wage scale to stereotypers an 
electrotypers in Oklahoma City, accor. 
ing to Elmer Hodgkinson, day foreman 

Pressmens’ pay was increased fir 
per cent from $7 to $7.36 per day, da 
shift, and from $7.20 to 7.60 per day, 
night shift. Five per cent more will bk 
restored Oct. 1 when the wage scab 
will have returned to the January, 192 
level. 


Mr. Block is taking a month or 








N. Y. POST NAMES “SPECIAL” 


Prudden, King and Prudden to Rep- 
resent Daily in West 

Prudden, King and Prudden have 
been appointed the western advertising 
representatives of the New York Post, 
it was announced this week. 

The appointment became effective 
July 16. 

Under Curtis-Martin ownership the 
Post was represented throughout the 
west by its own advertising represen- 
tatives. Since the acquisition of the 
Post by J. David Stern, no arrange- 
ment for representation outside of the 
east had been made until this week. 

Prudden, King and Prudden will 
represent the paper in all territory ex- 
cept the east, including the Chicago and 
Pacific Coast territories. 





E. A. FOWLER PROMOTED 


Edgar A. Fowler, for 12 years sales- 
man of the St. Louis branch, with 
headquarters in Memphis, has been ap- 
pointed manager Atlanta branch, Amer- 
ican Type Founders Sales Corporation, 
Jersey City, N. J., succeeding B. 
Broyles, recently appointed manager of 
the Los Angeles branch. 





NAMED CLASSIFIED MANAGER 

John J. Conway has been appointed 
classified manager of the Los Angeles 
Iilustrated Daily News. 


The engravers’ new rate is $1.25 pe 
hour, 40 hours per week, or $50 pe 
week. From Jan. 1, 1934 to July | 
engravers received $48 for 40 hou: 
per week. In 1933 they received $51. 
for 44 hours per week. The new $12 
per hour rate is effective until July |, 
1935. 

Mailers were restored 5 per cent ofa 
10 per cent cut giving them a new rat 
of $6.25%4 per day on the day shit 3 
compared with $5.92% at the old rat 
previous to July 1. Night shift workers 
now receive $6.57 per day compared ti 
$6.22% at the old rate. The rates ar 
for a five day week. Five per cen 
more will be restored Oct. 1. 


SEES NEED FOR ADVERTISING 


Prince of Wales Calls Factories 
Worthless Without Sales 


The Prince of Wales, addressing th 
British Advertising Association at i 
dinner July 6, gave his personal opinio 
of the value of publicity, according t 
a New York Times dispatch. 

“I don’t pretend to be an expert,” kt 
said, “but I have studied the question 
of salesmanship and advertising 1 
from statistics but from many yeas 
of travel, not only in this country bt 
throughout the world, hearing for my 
self and far more important, seeing fr 
myself. ; 

“Experience has taught me that, Jw 
as unmined gold is valueless, so a 
articles and manufactured goods hidde _ 
away in warehouses and factories ut 


NEWSPRINT DATA ASKED 


S.N.P.A. Queries Publishers in Con- 
nection With Southern Mill Project 


Figures on newsprint consumption by 
southern publishers are being sought by 
questionnaire by the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association. This 
follows a resolution passed at the last 
S.N.P.A. meeting approving a proposal 
to erect by private enterprise a news- 
print mill in the south to utilize south- 
ern pine. 

An “internationally known firm of 
paper mill engineers’ has been employed 
to make a thorough survey of the pro- 
ject. The survey will be completed 
within the next month. 

The questionnaire asks for data on 
newsprint tonnage, on expiration dates 
of current contracts, names of com- 
panies newsprint is being purchased 
from, and ends with the following 
question : 

“In the event a mill is built in the 
south providing paper of equal quality 
with other standard newsprint and at 
a price equal or better than the present 
price, how much tonnage would you 
have available for such a mill beginning 
the year 1936?” 








ADDS NEW PRESS 
The Arcadia (Cal.) Tribune has in- 
stalled a two-revolution press, capable 
of handling two and three color work, 
in its job department. 





Ivy 


VY LEE, whose testimony that he had 

been retained by the German Dye 
Trust at $25,000 a year as an adviser on 
American relations was made public 
in New York, arrived at Baden, Ger- 
many, July 12 to take the cure, accord- 
ing to a wireless message to the New 
York Times. His health has not been 
good for some time. 

Mr. Lee was asked by the New York 
Times correspondent why he had not 
appeared before the public session of 
the Dickstein committee which is mak- 
ing the investigation. 

“TI dislike making public statements,” 
he replied. “Why doesn’t the Times 
ask the chairman of the committee, who 
knows all about it?” 





Lee, Propaganda Chief, Dislikes 
Making Public Statements on Ivy Lee 


less until they are made known a) 
made desirable by the art of advertisit © 

“While I hesitate to assume the rot 
of economist, may I say a word abot 
financing sales? 

“We all like to feel a sense of sect 
ity, which comes from investment ® 
something visible, like buildings #7 
machinery, but what value to us wou) 
those assets be if the wheels of the m” 
chines were not running and there we 
no output because there was no demas 
It seems to me, who am not in busine ~ 
that it is uneconomic to build factor 
and buy machinery and raw matete ” 
unless adequate financial provision’ — 
also made to meet the cost of advert = 
ing the goods produced.” ; 


PLANS NEWS BUREAU 
The Raleigh (N. C.) News and 07 


The committee, it was understood, was 
fully aware of Mr. Lee’s intention of 
going to Europe for the cure and after 
hearing him testify in one of its closed 
sessions, as was the case of most wit- 
nesses, saw no objection. 

Mr. Lee, it was said, had then given 
his testimony and had afforded the com- 
mittee the fullest opportunities for veri- 
fying his statement. He informed the 
committee in advance of the date on 
which he proposed to sail and offered 
to cancel his trip. 

He intends to remain at Baden about 
three weeks, the usual period for a cure, } d 
and then, after motoring to various server has announced that it will ¢ 
varts of Europe, he will return to the tablish a news bureau at Dur 
Gnited States late in August. ms. a 
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CIRCULATIONS JUMP IN COAST STRIKE 


San Francisco Dailies Give Complete Coverage Under Difficulties—Pages Reduced in Order to 
Newsprint—Strike a Boon to Unemployed Newspapermen 


Conserve 


(Special to Ep1ror & PuBLISHER) 

GAN FRANCISCO, July 17—A gen- 

eral strike was in effect in San 
Francisco at 8 o'clock yesterday morn- 
ing. All transportation facilities ceased ; 
most things entering into the everyday 
life of the citizens were interrupted as 
the local labor unions struck their hard- 
est blow, in support of the 69-day-old 
strike of longshore and maritime labor, 
following futile efforts at mediation 
made by a Federal board. 

While the State of California moved 
with a mailed fist to insure peace and 
the necessities of life to the strike-be- 
leagured citizens, and the City of San 
Francisco took steps to offset the provi- 
sional government set up by the general 
strike committee, the daily newspapers 
were mobilized to use all their efforts 
to keep the public informed of develop- 
ments in the strike situation so as to 
dispel the dark cloud of false rumors 
which were adding to public fear and 
uncertainty. 

The four San Francisco daily news- 
papers are giving the strike situation a 
most complete news coverage, even 
though this means condensing or even 
excluding much other news matter. The 
Hickman murder trial now in progress, 
which would ordinarily rate front page 
headlines and be good for at least a 
page or more in space, was relegated 
today to modest space in the second sec- 
tion in both morning dailies. 

Local newspapers have been reduced 
in number of pages to conserve paper, 
but all dailies report having laid in 
ample supplies of newsprint before the 
teamsters’ walkout to tide them over 
for approximately two months or more. 
Today, for the first time since the fire 
and earthquake disaster of 1906, there 
is no theatrical page, as all theater and 
movie houses are closed through a walk- 
out of their organized employees. 

All local newspapers have added ad- 
ditional men to the editorial staff—in 
fact, the strike has been a boon to un- 
employed newspaper men and camera- 


men. 

Although 181 labor unions are now 
on general strike, with others voting to- 
day on whether to take similar action, 
the mechanical departments of the San 
Francisco and Oakland newspapers will 
refrain from joining the general strike. 
A new contract, effective yesterday, be- 
tween San Francisco Typographical 
Union No. 21 and the San Francisco 
Examiner, San Francisco Call-Bulle- 
tin, San Francisco Chronicle, San Fran- 
cisco News, Oakland Tribune and the 
Cakland Post-Enquirer assures contin- 
ued publication of these daily newspa- 
pers despite the pressure which has 
been brought to join the general strike. 

The Typographical Union voted Sun- 
day night by more than three to one 
to accept the one year agreement which 
restores a previous ten per cent salary 
cut and which also precludes any par- 
ticipation in strikes. The other condi- 
tions written in the new agreement put 
the men back on the same basis as the 
1929 contract which expired on April 9. 

Charles Howard, president of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, In- 
dianapolis, participated in the negotia- 
tions for the new working agreement, 
the first signed in San Francisco since 
the current unrest began. 

Union stereotypers and pressman also 
decided to remain at work, disregard- 
ing the general strike call. 

The lack of transportation has not 
yet worked a hardship to the newspaper 
organizations, beyond requiring some 
additional walking. Last evening the 
Call-Bulletn arranged to have its autos 
deliver all office employees to their 

mes who lacked transportation of 
their own and similar steps were taken 

y other papers. Although the city is 
suffering from a shortage of gasoline 
and there is a strikers’ blockade on 
shipments coming into the city, the 








newspapers are able to obtain suffi- 
cient gasoline for their use. 

Many newspaper people using auto 
transportation also considered it neces- 
sary to take out riot insurance several 
days ago to give full coverage for their 
cars. 

The question of food supply presented 
a more serious problem. The general 
strike committee permitted only 19 res- 
taurants to open yesterday and today. 
Of these, only 11 are in the downtown 
business district, with a seating capacity 
of about 2,500. Range against this a 
conservative estimate of 200,000 hun- 
gry people in the downtown streets at 
the luncheon hour. All stores and mar- 
kets carrying food supplies were closed 
because of threats of violence from 
striker committees. 

The San Francisco Examiner, Call- 
Bulletin and the Chronicle took space 
in nearby hotels to provide for all neces- 
sary employees who lacked ready trans- 
portation to and from their homes. The 
San Francisco News people were able 
to reach their homes by auto transpor- 
tation. The Examiner leased the Classic 
Grill next door and put in enough food 
to serve 6,000 meals. Yesterday 362 
meals were served to Examiner em- 
ployees free of charge, with compliments 
of the management. The Chronicle ar- 


ranged for food supplies in the Jane 
Friendly home economics department, 
and other newspapers with similar de- 
partments arranged for food to be 
cooked there. 

Married employees on newspapers, 
wire and picture services brought extra 
big lunches with them to the office, 
which were divided with single men who 
lacked home facilities to prepare food. 
The Associated Press and United Press 
have cooking facilities in the orifice. 

In the waterfront area, where extra 
troops were rushed in last night to ex- 
tend their lines further uptown to take 
in the produce and wholesale food dis- 
trict, strict military law prevails. 

Newspapermen, including numerous 
correspondents from the East and other 
parts of the country, were issued passes 
and arm brassards, similar to those used 
in war time. The brassards are white 
with a blue “C.” The passes give their 
bearers the status and privileges of com- 
missioned officers, as was done for war 
correspondents in the World War, and 
permit them to pass through military 
lines “in any part of the city.” The 
passes bear the word “Press” and a 
serial number. 

Permits for San Francisco Bay news- 
papers to make deliveries were issued 
by the strike committee and officers 








FALSE RADIO REPORTS ALARMED PUBLIC 








ELEPHONE service was demor- 

alized in the San Francisco and Oak- 
land exchanges shortly before noon on 
Thursday, July 12, when a false report 
broadcast over at least two San Fran- 
cisco radio stations announced that 
streetcar men and ferry boatmen had 
agreed to go on strike that noon and 
join the proposed general strike of local 
union in sympathy with maritime 
strikers, July 16. 

Wires to offices of San Francisco and 
Oakland dailies were clogged with in- 
quiries from anxious commuters and 
their families before formal announce- 
ment could be made that there was no 
justification of the rumor. Traffic was 
so heavy on incoming lines to local 
dailies that the telephonic work of cov- 
ering the changing developments of the 
strike situation was seriously impaired. 

The San Francisco Examiner carried 
the following a warning on its front 
page, boxed and set in bold face type, 
which follows: 

“TGnorE Fatse Rapio Reports 

“With public concern centered on the 
strike situation, many rumors and er- 
roneous ‘news flashes’ have been broad- 
cast by radio stations with no proper 
facilities for gathering news. 

“One such statement was to the effect 
that street cars would be deserted by 
their crews at noon yesterday and left 
standing wherever they happened to 
be, and that the city would be without 
street car transportation by afternoon. 

“There was no truth whatever to this 
report. Other reports, equally startling 
and without any semblance of truth 
have been disseminated by radio. 

“Facilities ot radio stations for gath- 
ering news are limited, and the general 
public should look to its regular news 
gathering media for reports rather than 
to hare-brained radio announcers of ir- 
responsible stations. 

“Citizens should pay no heed to such 
‘news flashes’ which tend only to con- 
fuse and alarm, rather than to serve the 
public.” 

Similar front page warnings were 
prominently displayed by the San 
Francisco News and Oakland Tribune, 
while the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
and other dailies vigorously commented 
upon the false reports in their news col- 
umns. 

Radio’s side of the story is that the 


false report of a transportation tie-up 
originated from a message sent from the 
Radio Press Bureau, Los Angeles, and 
broadcast by San Francisco radio sta- 
tions to their listeners without taking 
time to confirm the accuracy of the in- 
formation. 

Lloyd Yoder, head of public relations 
tor the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, San Francisco, said: 

“The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany received a dispatch from the Press 
Radio News Bureau in Los Angeles 
carrying a San Francisco date line, 
which said that street railway and elec- 
trical workers, roofers, hod carriers and 
iron workers of San Francisco have 
agreed to strike before noon. 

“Immediately following the broadcast 
of this bulletin over our station KGO 
we were flooded with telephone calls 
denying the statement by unions in 
San Francisco. 

“IT telephoned W. R. Gordon, head 
of the Radio Press Bureau. 

“Gordon informed me that the dis- 
patch had been filed in San Francisco 
by the United Press and was a bona- 
fide report. but that he would check on 
it for verification and advise me. 

“About ten minutes later another bul- 
letin was received from Los Angeles of- 
fice on the general strike situation, 
taking the place of the one broadcast, in 
which no reference was made to the 
false information. 

“The entire dispatch is the respon- 
sibility of the Radio Press Bureau,” 
said Mr. Gordon to the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin by telephone. 

“It was a mistake and we are mak- 
ing no excuses. 

“The references to street railway 
workers was in a United Press story, 
but upon rechecking the original copy 
I found that United Press said: ‘Street 
railway and electrical workers, roofers, 
hod carriers and iron workers of Ala- 
meda County were to walk out some- 
time before noon.’ 

“Our organization failed to see the 
words ‘Alameda County’ and sent the 
dispatch to our affiliated radio stations 
as broadcast in San Francisco.” 

Later radio stations KFRC absolved 
radio for the responsibility of the false 
news. It blamed newspapers of San 
Francisco without identifying them for 
disseminating the wild report. 


of the Teamsters’ Unions in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, through intercession 
of conservative union leaders who per- 
suaded the general strike committee that 
it was to their interest that the general 
public be informed of everything per- 
taining to the strike. 

Yesterday afternoon a raiding party 
of strikers in three cars struck swiftly 
along Market street in an effort to ter- 
rorize newsboys selling afternoon papers. 
About 110 copies of the Call-Bulletin 
were torn up and thrown into the street 
and newsboys were threatened and 
warned to get off the corners “or 
else...” The raiders managed to make 
their escape before the police radio cars 
could apprehend them, while the news- 
boys all returned to their corners and 
continued selling papers. 

In their editorial policies, the Ex- 
aminer, Chronicle and Call-Bulletin in 
front page editorials vigorously cham- 
pioned the cause of the general public 
which is suffering hardships through this 
general strike, while the News followed 
the traditional Scripps-Howard policy of 
being liberal to organized labor. 

The Hearst papers carried yesterday 
a leaded front page article cabled from 
London telling how the general strike in 
England in 1926 was crushed when the 
government took control of the situa- 
tion. 

“The Examiner front page editorials,” 
said Clarence Lindner, general manager, 
“were calculated to tell the truth of the 
situation, regardless of the threats of 
the strikers. We struck a popular 
chord, as we have been deluged witlr 
mail from the public supporting our 
stand that the general strike is nothing 
more or less than an_ insurrection 
against the constituted forms of gov- 
ernment, and that if this general strike 
continued the challenge would be taken 
up.” 

Widespread public interest has brought 
about large increases in circulation. The 
Call-Bulletin reports an increase of 
about 35%. The Examiner for the past 
three week days has shown an increase 
of more than 60,000 a day, while last 
Sunday’s run was over 400,000, which 
equal the best highest average ever had. 
The Chronicle has doubled its street 
sales. The News also reports a big in- 
crease. 

The general attitude throughout the 
tense situation has been one largely of 
hostility on the part of strikers to news- 
paper men and cameramen. During the 
past two or three days there have been 
one or two sporadic attempts at beat- 
ings. Clarence Linder, general manager 
of the Examiner, said today in discuss- 
ing this: “We have acted to see that 
there was no further intimidation by 
fortifying ourselves with the necessary 
defensive tactics.” 

A further attempt occurred during a 
recent meeting at the Labor Temple, 
when Peter Maita, molder and former 
prize fighter, suddenly “went berserk” 
while imtoxicated and attacked two 
newspapermen after trying to rip tele- 
phones from the walls of the pressroom 
in the building. 

Maita, according to witnesses, jumped 
on the back of Ted Smith, cameraman, 
and tried to smash his camera. He also 
slugged Louis Ashlocke, Associated 
Press reporter, before an Oakland re- 
porter leaped into the fray and shoved 
Maita down a stairway. Five policemen 
finally carried Maita from the building 
and he was booked at the Mission police 
station on charges of battery and dis- 
turbing the peace. 

The widespread interest throughout 
the United States in San Francisco’s 
problem was reflected im the arrival of 
correspondents from newspapers in New 
York, Chicago and other cities. Cap- 
tain Joseph Medill Patterson, President 

(Continued on page 31) 
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‘KEEP BLUE EAGLE FLYING’ JOHNSON 
URGES COAST ADVERTISING MEN 





NRA Chief Pays Tribute to Newspapers and Advertisers for Their 
Support—Classified Managers Hold Session— 
M. Burgess New President 





(Special to Ep1ror & PusBLiIsHER) 
ORTLAND, Ore., July 16—An ap- 
peal to the advertising men of the 

Pacific Coast to assist in “keeping the 
Blue Eagle flying” was voiced by Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson, administrator 
of the National Recovery Administra- 


customs of peoples everywhere mark 
the end of the “machine age” and the 
beginning of the “humane age,” Dr. 
Reed told her listeners. She declared 
that the world is “engulfed in an orgy 
of experimentation” and pictured ad- 
vertising as a social trust which must 








Officers Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs Association. 


Orrin Hale, Seattle, retiring vice-president for district one. 








Back row, left to right— 
E. J. Murphy, Los Angeles, vice-president for district five; Charles L. Stidd, 
Portland, vice-president for district three; Merriman Holtz, Portland, senior 
vice-president; George Foster, Tacoma, vice-president for district one; and 


Front row, left to 


right—Miss Helen Augsburg, Oakland, vice-president at large; D. R. Minshall, 
San Diego, president, and Miss Florence Gardner, San Francisco, executive 
secretary. 


tion, in a spirited address before the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Association 
convention here yesterday. 

The address was one of three de- 
livered by the chief keeper of the Blue 
Eagle to re-sell the nation on the aims 
and purposes of NRA and to combat 
the assaults being made -upon it by 
Clarence Darrow and Senator Borah. 

General Johnson paid tribute to the 
newspapers and to advertising men for 
having popularized the NRA movement 
in a few weeks and declared that the 
original as well as the continued suc- 
cess of the program rested upon them. 
Only by the constant emphasis of the 
Blue Eagle in presenting advertised 
products can the “chiseling fringe” be 
detected by the public, he averred, and 
“dealt with accordingly.” 

The national recovery administrator's 
speech, which was broadcast over a 
national hook-up of the National Broad- 
casting Company, was the climax of 
the Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion sessions here—a meeting which was 
marked by the reaffiliation of the as- 
sociation with the Advertising Feder- 
ation of America, from which it and 
member clubs had been divorced for 
four years. 

General Johnson declared that the 
NRA is a living thing, sloughing off 





the bad and retaining the good. Com- 
plaints will be met by modification 
of its codes and their administration, 


he promised. He leveled direct criti- 
cism at Darrow and Borah, saying that 
it was a “bitter thing” to him that they 
should be insisting that NRA is an aid 
to monoply when evidence is abundant 
that it is “the greatest boon to small 
enterprise in our life time.” 

In an interview, General Johnson 
reiterated his desire to retire as ad- 
ministrator and place control in the 
hands of a board. He said that pri- 
vate business is calling him and “I’m 
starving to death. I want to get out 
and make some money for myself.” 

Outstanding convention addresses 
were made by Dr. Dorothy Reed, head 
of the department of sociology of the 
University of Kansas City, and Fred- 
erick M. Davenport, former member 
of Congress from New York and pres- 
ent advisory counsel for the National 
Institute of Public Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D 

Evolutionary forces which are now 
altering with striking rapidity the social 
habits, economic practices and political 


be administered for social 
through these troubled times. 

The United States is almost the last 
remaining stronghold of democracy 
“above the flood tide of radicalism,” 
she said, and it is yet to be demon- 
strated that it can hold against the 
present upheaval and tidal assaults. 

Though education and training have 
given people mastery aver physical 
forces of the universe, social progress 
is slow, she said. 

Dr. Davenport declared that major 
adjustments are ahead for business. 
The economic crash was so gigantic, 
the dislocation and suffering so great, 
that many have concluded that the old 
economic era of competitive individual 
initative with its lack of plan or rec- 
ogniton of social values is not fitted 
to survive. 

“To the masses the economic machine 
kas suddenly become an instrument of 
oppression. 

“Primarily vvyhat has happened to 
discredit the existing order is the par- 
tial human failure of fallible, finite 
beings, suddenly invested with author- 
ity over a system of economic power 
beyond the dream of intellect or imag- 
ination; a system normally controlled 
by certain corporate and financial de- 
vices in the hands of relatively few 
persons, sometimes gifted and altruis- 
tic and sometimes ruthless and selfish. 
Now the machine has got out of hand. 
It will not give adequate employment 
to labor or capital. It permits devastat- 
ing poverty in the midst of plenty. Its 
very surpluses of goods seem to add to 
the devastation and increase poverty.” 

The challenge to business, said Dr. 
Davenport, is to accept speedily the 
new creed that capital must receive 
less and labor and the consumer more; 
that businesses have an _ unparalleled 
value in good-will only when they are 
shared by executives with workers; 
that unemployment, illness and old age 
reserves must be set up; that it is the 
purchasing power of the masses that 
makes a highly developed business sys- 
tem function and be profitable; that 
in a land of plenty there must be equit- 
able distribution of huge supplies of 
goods. 

The most significant single act of 
the convention was to approve a recom- 
mendation by Walter W. R. May, re- 
tiring president, that the member clubs 
reaffiliate with the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. Relations were 


progress 
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severed at the Spokane convention in 
1930 owing to the depression and the 
cost to individual members. 

Mr. May negotiated an arrangement 
whereby it is expected that the larger 
clubs in the Pacific Coast association 
will find it possible again to become 
a part of the larger organization so 
that advertising men of the nation may 
present a united front. This had been 
a major objective of the May adminis- 
tration. 

San Diego was selected as the site 
of the 1934 convention and D. R 
Minshall of that city was named presi- 
dent for the coming year. Other offi- 
cers chosen were: senior vice-president, 
Merriman H. Holtz, Portland; vice- 
president-at-large, Miss Helen Augs- 
burg, Oakland;  secretary-treasurer, 
Arnold Klaus, San Diego; vice-presi- 
dent, first district, George Foster, Ta- 
coma; vice-president, third district, 
Charles L. Stidd, Portland; vice-presi- 
dent for fifth district, E. J. Murphy, 
Los Angeles. Miss Florence Gardner, 
San Francisco, will continue as execu- 
tive secretary. 

A large number of group meetings 
were conducted to study specialized 
questions in the advertising field. Mr. 
May was honored by the association 
for his service during the year. 

Among the group meetings was that 
of the West Coast Newspaper Classified 
Advertising managers held July 10, 11, 
and 12. 

Every corner of the far west was 
represented. Three full days were de- 
voted to business building plans to fit 
the changing conditions of the past 
four years. The Association of Na- 
tional Classified Advertising Managers 
was represented by Morton McDonald 
of Oakland Tribune and W. O. Ses- 
sions, Salt Lake Tribune-Telegram 
newly elected directors, and by J. J. 
Tierney of the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review and Chronicle, former director. 

Elliot C. Hensel, director of adver- 
tising, Oakland Tribune, opened the 
meeting. 

Mel Burgess of the Santa Monica 
Outlook discussed the highlights of his 
experience in reorganizing the classified 


departments of ten California news- 
papers. é 
Barney Twiford of the Portlana 


Oregonian, led a discussion on volun- 
tary advertising and its percentage of 
loss as compared to dealer advertising. 
An interesting feature of this discus- 
sion was an extensive check among 
members to find if present losses were 
due to rapid increase in rates from 1926 
to 1929. It was found that papers that 
made only slight increase in rates or 
papers that made generous reductions in 
rates since 1930 have about the same 
percentage of loss as the papers that 
retained high rates. It was also the 
consensus that the high rates do not 
account for the loss in voluntary which 
shows about the same percentage of 
loss as dealer advertising. The opinion 
was that losses were due to conditions 
other than rate. 

Morton J. A. McDonald of the 
Oakland Tribune made a contribution 
when he outlined the system by which 
he keeps track of each territory and 
each account in the territory and how 
he compares this year’s business in all 
features, including unit costs, with the 
average of the past few years. 

Harry J. Lynch of the Tacoma Led- 
ger and News-Tribune had on display 
copies of his famous Christmas and 
New Year Greetings Sections, and ex- 
plained in detail, his plan of securing 


them. 

B. M. Ovitt of the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin led a discussion on gen- 
eral promotion and its merchandising to 
the staff. He also discussed ideal cam- 
paigns and pitfalls to be avoided in 
matters of publicity. An interesting 
point was brought out in this discus- 
sion which showed that the average 
paper was not making use of the testi- 
monial to the extent it should. Others 
were not making use of them in the 
right way. The opinion was that the 


testimonial was the least costly, and 
when properly prepared, was the best 
of any promotion being done. 


H. E. Richardson of the Vancouver 
(B. C.) Sun brought some unusual and 
interesting ideas in the way of sales 
plans which have helped him hold his 
volume of classified. One was an in- 
teresting idea on how to obtain more 
voluntary by the use of testimonials, 

W. O. Sessions of the Salt Lake 
Tribune and Telegram was chairman 
of the round-table discussion on the 
Counter-Phone-Room—Ad Taker—Di- 
rect by Mail and National Advertising, 

Kenneth Flood of the San Diego 
Union & Tribune led the discussion on 
Training of Telephone Sales Staff. 

Austin Mortimore of San Francisco 
News contributed many ideas in connec- 
tion with securing harmonious relation- 
ship with other departments. 

James Manin of the Portland Oregon 
Journal, sent all the attending mem- 
bers home with sales plans based on his 
selling experience and changed to fit 
the present conditions. One of his 
plans included a rental service to apart- 
ment house owners which is playing a 
big part in help him retain this busi- 
ness. 

One of the most valuable develop- 
ments of the Portland meeting was a 
monthly exchange of Business Build- 
ing ideas and publicity suggested by J. 
J. Tierney of the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review and Daily Chronicle. Fifteen 
of the attending members signed to join 
the exchange. No charge will be made 
for this service. Each member will 
send to headquarters his best business 
building plan of the month. This in. 
cludes 15 tear sheets including any 
promotion used with the plan. A bulle- 
tin is then gotten up and together with 
a tear sheet from each newspaper to 
cover the plan, is sent to each of the 15 
members. 

The next meeting will be held in 
June, 1935 at San Diego, Cal. Mel 
Burgess of the Evening Outlook, Santa 
Monica is newly elected president, and 
Kenneth Flood of the San Diego Union 
& Tribune is the new secretary. J. 
J. Tierney of Spokane is the retiring 
president. 


BYERS LEAVING RICHMOND 


Resigns as Editor of Times-Dispatch 
Effective Next October 
Charles Phillips Hasbrook, president 
and publisher of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, announced this week that Vin- 
cent G. Byers, who became editor in 
March, 1932, had resigned as of Oct. 
1. The position of editor will be left 
unfilled for the present, but Rowland 
Wood, managing editor, will have 
charge of the News Department after 
Oct. 1. Mr. Wood, a native Virginian, 
went to the Times-Dispatch last De- 
cember as managing editor, after _hav- 
ing held executive positions in Cleve- 

land and New York. 

Mr. Byers’ plans are as yet unan- 
nounced except that he will return to 
New York in the fall. ‘ 

Mr. Hasbrook’s announcement said 
that “the management has accepted his 
resignation with regret and has re- 
quested that it be made _ effective 
Oc. 1.” 

Mr. Byers went to the Times-Dis- 
patch two and a half years ago, after 
having served as managing editor of 
the New York Evening Fst. 


HOOKER ON VACATION 
Stewart Hooker, assistant to the 
chairman of the A.N.P.A. Special 
Standing Committee, Chicago, and wife 
left July 14 for a two-week boat trip 
on Lake Michigan. They plan to stop 
at Detroit, Saginaw and Cleveland. 


DOWNS SUCCEEDS NUSBAUM 

Kenneth Downs, formerly with the 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News and the 
Associated Press staff in Chicago, has 
joined the Newark (N. J.) Ledger as 
city editor succeeding Jerry Nusbaum, 
who has been made an advisory editor. 


T. J. WHITE SAILS 














‘ 
T. J. White, general manager of the 7 
Mrs. White © 


Hearst Newspapers, and I 
sailed July 7 on the Europa, to Jom 
W. R. Hearst and his party in Wales 
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OKLAHOMA CITY 


Editor 
DAILIES ACCUSED 


OF MONOPOLISTIC PRACTICES 





Governor Asks for Data for Possible Suit Against Oklahoman and 
Times—Scripps-Howard Denies Alliance With 





Other Dailies 
(By telegraph to Evtror & PuBLisHER) “Certainly it is a violation of honor- 
KLAHOMA CITY, July 18— able trade practices and the spirit of our 


Governor W. H. Murray today 
asked Attorney General J. Berry King 
to investigate legal possibilities for a 
suit against Oklahoma City newspapers 
on the grounds that they allegedly are 
violating anti-trust laws in advertis- 
ing contracts. 

Murray’s letter said: 

“Evidence has been submitted to me 
that the Oklahoma Publishing Com- 
pany and particularly the Daily Okla- 
homan and Times, are exacting of ad- 
yertisers a contract not to advertise 
with any other newspaper whatsoever, 
and that a contract has also been made 
between that company and the Okla- 
homa News whereby the News is not 
to interfere with the control over such 
advertisements, out of consideration 
that the Oklahoma Publishing Com- 
pany pay all deficits monthly to the 
Oklahoma News, so that their paper 
may operate without a loss. 

“It is also established that the 
Oklahoma Publishing Company is, in 
addition, operating a _ public carrier 
company in violation of public policy.” 
The Oklahoma Publishing Company 
operates the Mistletoe Express Com- 
pany in Oklahoma. ; 

“If these facts can be established I 
ask you if they do not constitute a 
monopoly under the Constitution and a 
violation of the anti-trust laws of the 
state of Oklahoma?” the governor in- 
quired. 

“I am submitting this letter with a 
view of directing a suit to be brought 
to prohibit and punish these violations 
of the anti-trust law and the constitu- 
tion of this state and therefore I urge 
you to give me your opinion as quickly 
as you can do so.” 

Robert T. Fredericks, editor of the 
Oklahoma News, made the following 
statement assailing the competitive tac- 
tics of the Oklahoma Publishing Com- 
peny and refuting the Murray charges 
so far as the News is concerned: 

“The Oklahoma News has no con- 
tracts or agreements with the Okla- 
homa Publishing Company for the 
payment of deficits. The statement is 
as untrue as it is ridiculous. 

“Everyone familiar with the news- 
paper situation here knows that this 
vicious bonus plan of monopolizing ad- 
vertising was launched for the specific 
purpose of starving the Oklahoma News 
out of existence. Other minor com- 
petitors may be innocent sufferers, but 
we are the one and only target at which 
the Oklahoman and Times are firing 
in their efforts to monopolize the news- 
paper field here. 

“It is ridiculous then to say they 
would pay bonuses to advertisers to 
boycott the News and then pay the 
deficits caused by such a boycott. 

“As far as the News is concerned, 
Gov. Murray’s charges are groundless. 

“It is a fact that the Oklahoman and 
Times have been paying bonuses, of 

from 10 to 25 per cent, for nearly two 
years to advertisers for boycotting the 
Oklahoma News. It is a fact that 
more than 100 city business concerns, 
including most of the larger stores, 
have, or are now operating under such 
exclusive contracts. 

“In many instances these advertisers 
have been bludgeoned into signing these 
exclusive contracts; and we know it to 

a fact that a vast number of their 

exclusive advertisers are as much op- 
posed to their policies as we are, that 
they have suffered losses because of 
not being permitted to use the Okla- 
homa News as an advertising medium. 

Like us, they condemn the policies of 
the Oklahoma Publishing Company, 
but because of competitive reasons and 
the penalties involved they acquiesce. 


Ve, however, do not acquiesce, as time 
will prove. 


recovery plan for one business institu- 
tion to pay bonuses for the boycotting 
oi another, 

“And we are more interested than 
Gov. Murray or anyone else in seeing 
this action pressed to the end that the 
newspaper industry may no longer set 
an example in vicious, cut throat com- 
petition and monopolistic tendencies.” 

Walter M. Harrison, managing editor 
of the Oklahoman and Times, said: 
“There will be no formal statement from 
the company on the thing.” 


G. B. Parker, editor-in-chief, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, told Epitor & 
PuBLISHER in New York this week: 

“What Governor Murray is driving 
at is extremely important. His action 
gives for the first time official recogni- 
tion to the legal aspects of monopolistic 
practices in the Oklahoma City news- 
paper field. 

“That his letter to the attorney gen- 
eral carries an inference about the Okla- 
homa News which is both false and in- 
sulting is incidental. I should like, 
however, to clear that up before pro- 
ceeding to the main point. The gov- 
ernor’s letter says: 

“*Fvidence has been submitted to me 
that the Oklahoma Publishing Company 
and particularly The Daily Oklahoman 
and Times, are exacting of advertisers 
a contract not to advertise with any 
other newspaper whatsoever and that a 
contract is also made between that com- 
pany and The Oklahoma City News 
whereby The News is not to interfere 
with the control over such advertise- 
ment out of consideration that The Ok- 
lahoma Publishing Company pay all 
deficits monthly to The Oklahoma City 
Daily News so that their paper may 
operate without a loss.’ 

“No such contract exists between the 
Oklahoma News and the Oklahoma 
Publishing Company. Instead, there 
does exist the most savage form of com- 
petitive attack that I have ever wit- 
nessed in all my experience in news- 
paper work. 

“The question is not one of an exist- 
ent monopoly but of practices being em- 
ployed in an attempt to secure a mo- 
nopoly. 

“The weapon of attack is the rebate, 
a weapon outlawed over a quarter of a 
century ago so far as the railroads and 
certain other large industries are con- 
cerned, but still being wielded in Okla- 
homa City newspaper competition. And 
the further fact that the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act is specifically di- 
rected against unfair and monopolistic 
trade practices has not served to elimi- 
nate the use of the barbaric instrument. 
Operation of the rebate is simple. Those 
who advertise exclusively in the Daily 
Oklahoman and the Oklahoma City 
Times get the rebate. Those who ad- 
vertise elsewhere are penalized by the 
amount of the rebate. 

“The monopolistic purpose of such a 
policy is too obvious to need elaboration. 

“The Oklahoma News will await with 
very natural interest the outcome of the 
investigation which the governor has 
now inaugurated into the question of 
whether the use of the rebate is in viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws of the state 
of Oklahoma.” 





NEW CHRYSLER CONDITIONER 
Announcement of an Airtemp air con- 
ditioner to be made by the Amplex 
division of Chrysler Corporation and 
sold through the Temperature Corpora- 
tion headed by Walter P. Chrysler, 
Jr., was made this week. J. Stirling 
Getchell, Inc., New York agency, has 
the account. Plans call for use of 
building and air-conditioning trade 
papers, with newspapers to be used 
as distributors are appointed. 
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ADOPT POLITICAL RATE 

Publishers of weekly newspapers in 
northeastern Washington, members oi 
group one of the Washington Press 
association, have decided to make a 
flat rate of $5 for running a one or 1%- 
inch advertising card for political can- 
didates from now until the primaries 
Sept. 11. Larger space than a card 
will be charged for at regular commer- 
cial rates. 


PLANTS ARE GUARDED 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Police Also Escort Newspaper Trucks 
During Strike— Press Times 
Advanced—Paper Stocks 


Increased 





(By telegraph to Evtror & PuBLisHER) 

MINNEAPOLIS, July 19—Inconvenience 
of advancing press times an hour, and 
of piling newsprint rolls on every avail- 
able foot of storage space has been about 
the only effect of the truck drivers’ 
strike on Minneapolis newspapers up to 
Thursday afternoon. 

Delivery trucks of the Tribune and 
the Journal are operating with police 
escorts, and substantial details of uni- 
formed officers are guarding alley en- 
trances about their plants. However, 
there has been no disorder of any kind, 
and little effort at systematic picketing. 
Press times were set ahead to simplify 
the police escort problem, and give 
greater leeway for getting papers into 
the hands of carriers. 

The Star, whose trucks are operated 
by union drivers, has had no difficulty 
of any kind, but its publication hours 
have been changed to meet those of the 
other papers. 

Paper stocks were replenished to the 
maximum possible Monday just before 
the strike took effect. 

Street sales generally have shown 
some increase, as they did during the 
previous strike. Estimates of the effect 
of the strike on advertising linage are 
difficult to make, as many other factors 
enter into advertisers’ programs in mid- 
summer. Department stores, however, 
seem to be making a district effort to 
stimulate business during the strike. 


NEWSPRINT HEARING AUGUST 3 


Publishers to State Views on Code at 
Hearing in Washington 
(By telegraph to Epttor & PuBLIsHER) 

WasHINGTON, July 19—Newspaper 
publishers will have an opportunity to 
express their views on the newsprint 
code Aug. 3 when a hearing, requested 
by them, will take place in the May- 
flower Hotel. 

The code from its inception has been 
considered generally objectionable by 
the publishers who claim they were not 
served with sufficient notice nor given 
ample time to study its terms before it 
was considered at a public hearing here 
February 1. Next month’s meeting will 
be in the nature of a continuance of the 
February hearing, Lieut. Tulley, who 
has succeeded Deputy Administrator 
Pickard, said. 

While the specific objections to be 
pointed out have not been made known 
to Tulley it is his understanding that 
the production limitation scheme is the 
chief bone of contention. 


“FLYING NEWSBOY” KILLED 

Herbert Downey, 17, South Bend 
(Ind.) News-Times carrier boy, who 
had been termed the “flying newsboy,” 
was killed July 18 at the South Bend 
airport, when his plane crashed. Young 
Downey lived in Roseland, a suburb of 
South Bend, and had saved money 
earned from carrying papers to take 
lessons in flying. Three months ago he 
made his first solo flight. He was pre- 
paring to take his examination for a 
pilot’s license July 20 when at 300 feet 
his ship went into a spin and crashed. 
At no time had Downey ever trans- 
ported bundles of News-Times in his 
airplane, Eprror & PuBLISHER was in- 
formed by the News-Times manage- 
ment. His flying was entirely independ- 
dent from his newspaper work. 
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REFERENCE TO LOYOLA 
AROUSED CATHOLICS 


Baltimore Sun Article Brought Attack 
by Archbishop and Clergy— 
Paper Denies “Intentional 

Affront”’ 


A reference to Ignatius Loyola in a 
special article on Nazi Germany written 
by S. Miles Bouton for the Baltimore 
Sun has resulted in many attacks upon 
that paper by the Catholic clergy of 
Baltimore, resulting in the Sun printing 
a two-column statement, July 19, de- 
tailing the entire case. 

Mr. Bouton, for years a special writer 
for the Sun in Berlin, but who was 
forced to leave because of his strictures 
on Nazi excesses, in his article on 
Hitler, which appeared June 18, said: 

“It has seemed to me at times that 
there is a kinship between him and 
Ignatius Loyola. One finds in both men 
the same complete faith in their mission, 
the same readiness and determination to 
exercise their power with utter ruthless- 
ness and brutality in order to carry out 
that mission.” 

The next day Father Henri J. Wiesel, 
S.J., president of Loyola College wrote 
objecting to the reference to Loyola. 
This was printed, as were two others re- 
ceived later from priests. Later the 
matter was taken up critically in the 
Baltimore Catholic Review, and on June 
26 Archibishop Michael J. Curley tele- 
phoned the Sun, saying the paper had 
insulted all the Catholics of the archdio- 
cese, and that only a complete apology 
in a conspicuous position would be a 
satisfactory amends. The next day 
John W, Owens, editor of the Sun called 
on the Archbishop, who said he con- 
sidered the Bouton piece an intentional 
affront to Catholics, and that the Sun 
was notoriously hostile to the Catholic 
Church. He again insisted on an apolx 
ogy in a conspicuous position. 

“It was impossible for the Editor to 
accept the Archbishop’s view that Mr. 
Bouton’s words contained an inten- 
tional affront by him or the Sun to 
Catholics, or to accede to all of his 
— the Sun’s statement this week 
said. 

Two days later, on June 29, the Cath- 
olic Review appeared with a series of 
denunciations of the Sun. In a letter 
“to the priests and Catholic people of 
the archdiocese,” signed by the Arch- 
bishop, and appearing under conspicuous 
headlines on the first page, the Sun was 
accused of refusing to make any amends 
for the Bouton article. 

This week the Sun said: 

“Obviously, there was unfortunate 
phrasing. Mr. Bouton, writing hur- 
riedly, used two words, ‘ruthlessness’ 
and ‘brutality,’, in attempting to re- 
hearse the strong virtues which his- 
torians attribute to Loyola. These 
words were badly chosen and are not 
in accord with the prevailing historical 
opinion. His error should have been 
detected by the sub-editor who prepared 
the article for publication, but again 
there was a lapse and the words got 
into the paper. That inadvertence was 
and is regretted by the Sun.” 

In closing its review the Sun said: 

“The Sun, therefore, is publishing this 
review of the case in order to clear the 
minds of those who are interested. It 
bears no ill will for the temper that has 
been shown by some in the discussion of 
certain aspects of the present case. It 
believes so much in free speech that it 
is quite willing to accord the utmost 
liberty to its critics, and it recognizes 
that in the heat of controversy it is not 
always possible to give the fullest con- 
sideration to every word uttered. 

“But the Sun does not grant the truth 
of the allegations made against it in the 
Catholic Review, nor can it accede to 
demands which violate its general policy. 

“The Sun feels certain that its read- 
ers, of whatever faith, must realize that 
a newspaper in its position must be 
careful to maintain its complete inde- 
pendence and that it cannot accept sug- 
gestions, under duress, as to the conduct 
of its affairs.” 
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CHESTER H. LANG NEW 
A.F.A. PRESIDENT 
General Electric Executive Chosen 
to Succeed Edgar Kobak, Who 


Becomes Chairman of 
the Board 


Chester H. Lang of 





Schenectady, 


manager of the publicity department of 
the General Electric Company, has been 





Chester H. Lang 


elected president of the Advertsing Fed- 
eration of America by its board of direct- 
ors, according to an announcement at 
headquarters of the organization here. 
He succeeds Edgar Kobak of New York, 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
National Broadcasting Company, who 
becomes chairman of the board of the 
Advertising Federation. 

Choice of Mr. Lang to head the ad- 
vertising body marks his elevation from 
membership on its board of directors, 
to which he was elected at the 1933 con- 
vention of the Federation in Grand Rap- 
ids. Mr. Lang is chairman of the 
Research Council of the Association of 
National Advertisers and an active mem- 
ber of its Governing Committee on Co- 
operative Analysis of Broadcasting. 

Mr. Lang was one of the speakers in 
the Advertising Clinic, which was an 
outstanding feature of the recent 1934 
convention of the Advertising Federa- 
tion in New York. 

Mr. Lang’s publicity and advertising 
experience had its beginning when he 
was an editor of the University of Mich- 
igan Daily. After he was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 
1915, he was associated for a short time 
with the Washburn & Crosby Milling 
Company of Minneapolis, leaving this 
company to join the army. In 1919, 
after serving as a first lieutenant in the 
field artillery overseas with the 35th Di- 
vision, he was employed by the General 
Electric Company as a traveling audi- 
tor until 1922, when he was made as- 
sistant manager of the Publicity Depart- 
ment. He held this position until Jan- 
uary, 1926, when he was appointed 
comptroller of the budget. In January, 
1932, he returned to the Publicity De- 
partment as manager. 

Service by Mr. Lang on behalf of the 
Advertising Federation has included his 
enrolment with its Speakers Bureau. 
Under its sponsorship and in coopera- 
and with its program, he has appeared 
as a speaker before business groups. 

Edgar Kobak served for two terms 
as president of the Federation and has 
also served as chairman of its finance 
committee. In taking over the board 
chairmanship, he succeeds Gilbert T. 
Hodges, member of the executive board 
of the New York Sun, who served as 
board chairman for two terms and for a 
like period as president. 





Editor 


STEREOTYPERS’ MEETING 


E. G. Burkham Principal Speaker at 
Opening Session 

E. G. Burkham, publisher of the Day- 
ton (O.) Journal and Herald, was the 
principal speaker at the Monday aifter- 
noon session of the fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the International Stereotyp- 
ers and Electrotypers which is in ses- 
sion all this week in the Hotel Dayton- 
Biltmore with more than 400 delegates 
in attendance. Mayor Charles J. Bren- 
nan officially opened the meetings with 
a short address of welcome. 

Mr. Burkham asserted that in the 
final analysis that a return must be 
made to the fundemental basis of per- 
sonal association, mutual confidence and 
cooperation between the employer and 
the employe in order to give the lat- 
ter the security which he so richly de- 
serves. 

In extending his welcome to the dele- 
gates, he told them that during the 40 
years he has been in the publishing busi- 
ness, he has yet to experience an un- 
pleasantness with a member of his 
stereotyping department. 

Hubert Lehr, president of the Dayton 
Electrotyping Company and Congress- 
man Byron Harlan were also convention 
speakers, in addition to O. B. Chapman, 
president of the Ohio Federation of 
Labor. 


The San Francisco strike situation 
was discussed at considerable length 
on Monday. Following a heated argu- 
ment, a vote was taken and the dele- 
gates overwhelmingly balloted to leave 
the entire question of what action would 
be taken in the matter up to the inter- 
national executive board. 

Officers of the International Union 
attending the convention are: Leon De 
Veze of New York City, president; 
Martin J. Casey of Boston, vice-presi- 
dent, and Charles Sunmer of Kansas 
City, secretary and treasurer. 


RUNNING TEST CAMPAIGN 


A test campaign using 127 news- 
papers in 19 western states and Hono- 
lulu is being run by the White King 
Soap Company, Los Angeles, with copy 
placed by the Los Angeles office of 
Barnes Campbell Company. The copy, 
which ranges in size from three columns 
by ten inches to full page, offers a 
full-size quarter-ounce bottle of Nadji 

rfume, a sister product, for seven 
White King toilet soap wrappers. In 
about a dozen cities color is being used, 
and wherever possible, local dealers 
are permitted to name the date for in- 
sertion of the copy. The offer will be 
withdrawn on Sept. 5. 


ON MEDICINE CODE BOARD 


Members of the Code Authority for 
the Package Medicine Industry selected 
by the vote of the industry are as fol- 
lows: Frank A. Blair, president, Pro- 
prietary Association; J. Minor Ewing, 
president, United Medicine Manufactur- 
ers Association; J. A, Handy, Larkin 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; William 
Halloway, Johnston, Halloway & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; Earl A. Means, 
Bristol-Myers Company, New York 
City. The selection was announced by 
Wroe Alderson, NRA Industrial Ad- 
visor. 


COLGATE BEAUTY CAMPAIGN 


A heavy newspaper advertising cam- 
paign is being scheduled by the Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company for Col- 
gate dental cream, it is announced. The 
copy, according to Ken R. Dyke, adver- 
tising manager, will be based on the 
action of the dental cream in removing 
tooth stains and thus improving beauty. 
Hollywood directors, beauty experts, 
psychologists and chemists are to give 
testimony to the effect of white teeth 
upon beauty. 


SANDEBERG SALES MANAGER 


David H. Sandeberg, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Western Advertising, 
San Francisco, has been named sales 
manager of radio station KYA, San 
Francisco, a wholly-owned Hearst radio 
unit operated as “The Voice of the 
San Francisco Examiner” 
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FOG OF PROPAGANDA 
COVERS GERMANY 


Chicago Tribune Man Tells of ‘‘Med- 
ieval Ignorance” of People and 
Fear of Reporters That Inform- 

ants May Be Jailed 


Edmond Taylor, Chicago Tribune 
correspondent, came out of Germany 
last week and reported the nation to 
be blanketed by a fog of propaganda. 
Referring to the recent speech of Dr. 
Paul Joseph Goebbels, German minister 
of propaganda, in which he impugned 
the integrity of foreign correspondents, 
Taylor asserted “it is hard to think of 
any place where people live in such 
medieval ignorance as do the Germans.” 

Mr. Taylor, in his dispatch to the 
Tribune, related personal experiences en- 
countered in covering the recent Nazi 
revolt. He stated that news which can 
be printed in some parts of Germany 
cannot be printed in others, “because 
the Berlin government makes it a policy 
not to let the right hand know what 
the left hand is doing.” 

His graphic account of conditions 
stated in part: 

“In Munich this correspondent was 
informed of a recent case in which the 
north German edition of the Nazi pa- 
per, Voelkischer Beobachter, played up 
heavily in the trial of several Catholic 
priests in Bavaria, using it as a propa- 
ganda story against the church. The 
south German edition of the Voelkischer 
Beobachter, published at Munich, did 
not print a word about it. Bavaria is 
devoutly Catholic and the propaganda 
would not have been appreciated there. 

“One night, with another American 
newspaper man, I went to the plant 
of the Voelkischer Beobachiter to get 
a paper as it came off the press. We 
were told that we could have the Mu- 
nich edition, which came out an hour 
later, but not the south German coun- 
try edition, just coming off the presses, 
on the grounds that it contained en- 
tirely different news. 

“In the days immediately following 
the bloody June 30, I frequently had 
to call up Berlin or Paris to get leads 
on what was happening in Munich. 
On the other hand, much information 
which was released officially to the 
press of Munich was withheld from 
foreign correspondents in Berlin. 

“Not only does the government with- 
hold news from foreign correspond- 
ents, but it does everything possible 
to keep correspondents from checking 
up on unofficial rumors, while at the 
same time denouncing them for send- 
ing unchecked rumors to their papers. 

“Correspondents who try to check up 
on reports are subject to constant an- 
noyance and sometimes risk. On sev- 
eral occasions foreign correspondents, 
when they had gone to a small village 
where trouble was supposed to have 
occurred, were arrested, searched, and 
cross-examined by police. 

“In Nuremberg I was furnished with 
a good illustration of the prevailing 
mentality when two detectives walked 
into my hotel at 2 o’clock one morn- 
ing and wanted to know why I had 
called Munich and Paris on the tele- 
phone. When I explained that I was 
a newspaper man they demanded to 
see copies of some of my dispatches. 

“One detective went out to: show 
copies of my stories to his chief, while 
the other sat beside my bed until his 
comrade returned—exactly two hours 
later. They also insisted on knowing 
to whom I had talked in Munich. 
When I refused to tell, they traced 
the call and discovered the name of 
the person. Luckily he was a for- 
eigner, so didn’t run the risk of a con- 
centration camp. The detectives left 
wh profuse apologies for disturbing 
me. But such incidents don’t contribute 
to accurate newspaper work. 

“The great fear of all foreign news- 
paper men in Germany is not for their 
own safety, but for the safety of 
friends or informants who supply 
them with news. It is not a catas- 
trophe for an American newspaper 
man to be asked to leave Germany 
















because he had written something 
which annoyed Goebbels, but it is not 
a nice thing to have on your conscience 
the knowledge that some one is being 
tortured in a concentration camp be. 
cause he gave you news. 

“Correspondents in Germany take 
very few notes, and what notes they 
do take they are usually careful to 
destroy as soon as possible. I re. 
member dining with an American col. 
league at Munich, and seeing him turn 
white in the middle of the meal, ex. 
claiming : 

“‘My God, I just remembered that | 
left a sheaf of notes with some names and 
addresses in my bag at the hotel. [If 
my room is searched three of my friends 
are going to a concentration camp.’” 


CLAYBOURN SALES INCREASE 











Press Firm Reports 33 Per Cent } 
Increase in Business 

A 33 per cent increase in business at 
this time over last year has been re 
ported by officials of the Clayboum | 
Corporation, Milwaukee, manufacturers 
of printing and color press machinery, | 
Employment at the plant has noted q | 
corresponding upward trend, 

Included in current business is ship. | 
ment of three large presses to Chicago, 
two to California, one to New York, | 
and another to Buffalo. Plate making | 
machinery orders are on hand for Day- 
ton, Ohio, and $20,000 worth of equip. 
ment for New York. Accessory 
business is holding about even. 

Claybourn annouaced new and im- 
proved models to their long line of 
presses a few months ago. 


BEGINS GAS-HEATING CAMPAIGN 

Equitable Gas Company, a unit of the 
Philadelphia Company system, Pitts. 
burgh, is cooperating with other gas 
companies in the Pittsburgh district in 
a major gas conversion burner house- 
heating campaign which started July 16 
and will continue until November 1, 
The company will contact a selected list 
of 15,000 gas house-heating prospects, 

An extensive newspaper advertising, } 
radio and direct mail promotional cam- 
paign has been launched, featuring es- 
pecially a nine months’ demonstration 
trial offer under a $2-a-month rental 
plan which will precede a lease purchase 
contract for the equipment. 


JOINS HANFF-METZGER 


Hanff-Metzger advertising agency, 
Los Angeles, has announced affiliation 
of Roger Geissinger as account execu- 
tive. Geissinger’s experience includes 
three years in outdoor, two years in 
direct advertising and one and a half 
years as advertising manager of Whit- 
lock Metered Mail Co., Ltd. His most 
recent connection has been with the Pa- 
cific Railways Advertising Company as 
a of the Los Angeles selling 
staff. 





TURPEN JOINS AGENCY 
R. A. (Ben) Turpen has resigned a © 
real estate advertising manager of the 
New York World-Telegram to join the 
Ernest Davids Advertising Agency with 
offices in 347 Madison avenue, New 
York. Turpen, before joining 
World-Telegram three years ago, 
been associated with other members oi 
the Scripps-Howard chain throughout 
the country. 


KRAFT SALES STEADY 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese Company re 
ports business for the first six months 
this year has been about equal to tha 
for the corresponding period of las | 
year, according to J. T.. Kraft, pres § 
dent. Sales of salad dressing and may: 7 
onnaise are running substantially ahea 7 
of a year ago, he said. 3 


WHEELER NAMED EDITOR 
Durlin N. Wheeler has been appointti 
editor of the Niles (Mich.) Star # 
succeed Arthur Susott, who resign# 
July 1 to take charge of the Huntingta © 
(Ind.) Herald Press. Mr. Wheel? 
has been with the Star for several yea) 
as special writer. 
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ALABAMA AGREEMENT REGULATES 
SOLICITATION OF CIRCULATION 





Publishers of Daily Papers Accept a Plan to Eliminate Abuse— 
Their Second Agreement—Bruce Shelton 
Named Arbitrator 





NOTHER agreement concerning 
£A circulation practices in the State 
of Alabama was made by publishers of 
the state at a recent meeting in Tusca- 
loosa. Publishers of 90 per cent of all 
daily papers in the state were present 
at the meeting. 

Bruce Shelton, publisher of the Tusca- 
loosa News, was again elected arbitrator 
and it was agreed that “final decision 
of the arbitrator is to be binding.” 

In August, 1933, Alabama publishers 
pioneered a movement to eliminate 
abuses in the obtaining and maintaining 
of rural circulation and signed an 
agreement. The new agreement, which 
contains changes, follows: 

TE. ckessenes Peete eee . 
with other publishers of daily news- 
papers in the State of Alabama, agrees 
to abide by the following rules, rates 
and regulations covering the securing 
and sale of our newspaper to R. F. D. 
and Star Route box holders, or sub- 
scribers in towns in the State of Ala- 
bama where no carrier delivery service 
is maintained. 

MINIMUM RATE SCHEDULE 

In Cities of 40,000 or More 
Daily and Sunday 


SPP cn sacevaieyesecwensints $5.50 
PE. « spins ccce suse da eneuns 3.00 
BIMMNOR: ons s 040 nb as4 360K S6 1.75 
UM ia anwanepeameen soc ae 75 
Daily Only 
OE Ea oer eee $4.00 
DNS ce... 2a saa dtassao ayes s 2.25 
RRR Soca puce eA eae eons 1.25 
Se Onn eee 50 
Cities Under 40,000 Population 
7 Days 
Ee ee mee $5.00 
OMI ea.n606.0050 4x00 b0s9:0.0% 2.75 
REE, Ber ee 1.50 
I io ae fs de utagals anna ae .60 
6 Days 
NE oe noe Seunus ede snes or ae $3.50 
IR Ss ia Wace taine nieces 2.00 
NEN touch Sindeos akewnnsns 1.25 
Ee er ne 50 


These rates to apply the year around 
except the months’ of November, De- 
cember, January and February, during 
which period, and if so desired by any 
newspaper, a bargain rate of $1 off the 
above rates for yearly payments only 
may be made. No bargain rates to 
apply for any period less than one year. 

Commission subscription representa- 
tives shall not be allowed more than 
20 per cent commission at any time, and 
no bonus, prizes, transportation allow- 
ance, salary, or other inducement shall 
be offered. 

Any subscription man, solicitor, sales- 
man, postmaster, R. F. D. carrier, etc., 
allowing any part of his commission to 
the subscriber, or cutting rates below 
the above schedule shall be immediately 
dismissed from the service. 

Not more than two full-time sub- 
scription solicitors shall be employed by 
any newspaper signatory to this agree- 
ment. 

_No inducement other than the maga- 
zine clubs shall be offered and they 
shall be offered only during the. period 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 31, 1934, and the full 
cost shall be charged to the subscriber, 
such cost to be at least 25 cents in addi- 
tion to quoted subscription rates. Orders 
can be accepted and filled to and includ- 
ing March 1, 1935. 

We further agree not to accept pay- 
ment for subscriptions in merchandise, 
notes or postdated checks. 

Every publisher or business manager 
agrees to personally investigate and 
Teter to the arbitrator any complaint re- 
ceived from another publisher relative to 
breach of the contract, and the arbitra- 
tor is authorized after investigation, and 
hearing, if demanded, and where com- 
plaints prove justifiable, in his opinion, 
to send bulletin notices to all publishers 
Participating in this agreement. 

Final decision of arbitrator is to be 
binding, 


It is agreed that this agreement shall 
not be modified or amended except by 
a three-fourths vote of the signators, 
and it is further agreed that should an 
amendment be ratified by less than 
unanimous vote that the parties agree- 
ing to the amendment shall respect the 
territory served by the dissenters to the 
agreement and not apply the force and 
effect of the amendment in the territory 
served by the dissenters to the amend- 
ment, said territory to be interpreted as 
meaning the home county of publication 
and the counties immediately adjoining 
thereto. It is further agreed that for 
voting purposes each corporation or 
publisher shall have but one vote re- 
gardless of the number of issues pub- 
lished under said ownership. 

It is further agreed that no subscriber 
is eligible to receive a commission on 
any number of subscriptions less than 
five and then not more than the regular 
20 per cent commission. 

It is agreed that the signatories to 
this agreement are not bound to its 
rates, rules and regulations in the home 
and immediately adjoining counties of 
Alabama newspapers which do not also 
bind themselves to the rules and regula- 
tions as herein set out. The arbitrator 
shall have authority to designate such 
competitive newspapers and approve 
subscription prices and other methods to 
be used to meet the situation for the 
protection of the signatories of this 
agreement. 

We agree that in small towns where 
both mail and carrier services have been 
maintained and carrier service is still 
maintained no new subscriber shall be 
accepted at the R. F. D. mail rates to 
city residents, but old subscribers by 
mail may renew thetr subscriptions 
voluntarily at the mail price. However, 
under no circumstances are they to be 
sulicited for mail subscriptions. 

It is further agreed that no literature 
in reference to bargain period offer shall 
be mailed before 6 p. m. Oct. 15, 1934. 

This agreement shall become effective 
Sept. 1, 1934, and shall rema‘n in effect 
for a period of one vear. 


J. MORGAN COOK 


Philadelphia Inquirer Columnist Dies 
After Operations 
(By telegraph to Epitor & PuriisHFr) 

PHILADELPHIA, July 19—J. Morgan 
Cook, who had a reputation for being 
one of the finest columnists in the 
country, and an associate editor of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, died in University 
Hospital here today, after a series of 
operations. He lived at 905 Station 
avenue, Haddon Heights, N. J. 

For many years Mr. Cook conducted 
a column on the editorial page of the 
Inquirer originally called “Editorial 
Comment,” but more recently “Seasoned 
By the Cook.” 

Mr. Cook was born in Danville, Pa., 
57 years ago. His father was Rev. 
John Daniels Cook, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church there. After early 
education in the public schools he at- 
tended Lafayette College for two years. 

Mr. Cook entered newspaper work on 
the Philadelphia Press under the aus- 
pices of another Lafayette man, Herman 
L. Collins. Neither at that time thought 
that for many years they would he 
writing neighboring columns on the 


Inquirer, Mr. Collins being the 
“Girard” of the Inquirer’s editorial 
page. 


He is survived by his widow, Ann 
Clayton Cook, a son, Clayton, two 
daughters, Mrs, Lawrence P. Hughes 
and Mrs. W. O. Underkuffler, a brother, 
four sisters, and his mother. 


PARSONS GOES ABROAD 
Geoffrey Parsons, chief editorial 
writer of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, sailed aboard the Bremen July 17 
for a three-week vacation in France. 
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IRVING E. SANBORN 


Veteran Sports Writer Kills Self in 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Irving E. (Sy) Sanborn, 67, for 
more than 20 years a sports writer for 
the Chicago Tribune until pensioned 14 
years ago, killed himself at his home 
in Canandaigua, N. Y., July 18, by 
shooting himself through the head. He 
had been in ill health for sometime. 

Mr. Sanborn was widely known as a 
baseball writer. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Baseball Writers’ As- 
sociation, formed in 1909. He was a 
director for many years and eventually 
became president of the association. 
After retiring from active newspaper 
work, Mr. Sanborn retained his con- 
nections with baseball, serving for nine 
seasons on the commission which picked 
the most valuable player of the Ameri- 
can and National leagues. -He was 
chairman of the commission at one time. 

He was born in Albany, Vt., and was 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1889 with Phi Beta Kappa honors. He 
had prepared himself for a teaching 
position, but took a temporary job on 
the Springfield (Mass.) Union. He liked 
the work so well he decided to con- 
tinue in the newspaper business and re- 
mained with the Springfield Union 11 
years, covering baseball in the sum- 
mer and theatrical performances in the 
winter. He joined the Tribune sports 
staff in 1900. 


PROCEDURE RULES APPROVED 


NRA O.K.’s Regulations for Handling 
Labor Disputes 
(By telegraph to Ep1ror & PusitisHER) 

WASHINGTON, July 18—NRA has ap- 
proved the rules and regulations of 
procedure for handling labor disputes 
as adopted by Newspaper Industrial 
Board. 

This action followed an application 
by the code authority for the daily 
newspaper publishing business. Divi- 
sion Administrator George Buckley de- 
clared such procedure has been effective 
for a number of years. 

“It is of such proven practicability it 
does not seem necessary to change an 
existing institution,” Buckley said. 


CONTEMPT CASE APPEALED 


Edmonton Editors to Fight Fines Im- 
posed by Judge 

Notice of appeal in the case of 
Charles E. Campbell, publisher of the 
Edmonton (Alta.) Bulletin, and J. S. 
Cowper, staff writer for the newspaper, 
against their conviction for contempt 
during the civil suit of Vivian Macmil- 
lan against ex-Premier J. E. Brownlee 
was filed in Supreme Court, Edmonton, 
July 16. 

At the time of the trial Justice W. 
C. Ives fined Campbell $300 or, in de- 
fault. ten days in jail, and Cowper $100 
or three days in jail. The fines were 
immediately paid under protest. 


MRS. HERRICK JOINS NEWS 

Genevieve Forbes Herrick, who re- 
signed recently from the Chicazo Trib- 
une as Washington, D. C., staff writer, 
joined the Chicago Daily News this 
week as a columnist, Leola Allard, 
Daily News women’s editor, announced. 
Mrs. Herrick’s column, “In Capitol Let- 
ters,” dealing with Washington person- 
alities, will appear three times a week 
on the society page. Her column will 
also be syndicated by the North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance. 














FOUR-A NEWSPAPER REPORT 

Section B of “Market and News- 
paper Statistics,” Volume III, has been 
released by the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. It deals with 
the newspapers of 22 cities over 100.- 
000 population for which A. B. C. Audit 
Reports were issued for periods ending 
Dec. 31, 1933. 





50 YEARS WITH DAILY 
Frank T. Owens, day foreman of the 
Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press composing 
room, has begun his 50th consecutive 

year of service with the Press. 
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COMMISSION TO RULE 
ON CODE PROBLEMS 


Joint Body Set Up to Settle Conflicts 
Between Sections A-1 and A-2, 
and A-5 of Graphic Arts 


Industries 





Creation of a Joint Commission set 
up for the purpose of obtaining imme- 
diate settlement of jurisdictional con- 
flict between code authorities of Divi- 
sions A-1 and A-2, A-5 of the Graphic 
Arts Industries Code, was announced 
this week, following a conference of 
the two groups at Washington last 
week. 

The joint commission is also to ob- 
tain unification of all rules, regulations, 
orders, etc., that have been issued and 
will be issued by one or the other of the 
national zone, and regional code authori- 
ties. Such matters as the recent Evan- 
ston, Ill., ruling, involving the question 
of whether or not the suburb is a sepa- 
rate locality or in the metropolitan 
area, will come before this commission, 
it is understood. 

Members of the Commission will con- 
vene in Washington July 24 to organize 
as a body. At’ that time, an impartial 
chairman will be chosen and the person- 
nel of the commission of nine will be 
announced. The Joint National Code 
Authority for A-2 and A-5 and U.T.A., 
national code authority for A-1, will 
each have four representatives on the 
commission. 

C. A. Baumgart, national code admin- 
istration manager for A-2 and A-5, told 
Epitor & PuBLISHER that the new com- 
mission provides a meeting ground for 
“all matters of mutual interest.” He 
explained that in the future, when there 
is doubt about jurisdiction, or a differ- 
ence of opinion concerning it between 
one of the regional code authorities and 
an administrative agency for Industry 
A-1, the question will be referred imme- 
diately to the joint commission where 
it will be settled in accordance with 
facts and provisions of the code. The 
same process will be followed where 
there are conflicting rulings made under 
code provisions. The agreement also 
provides for re-allocation of commercial 
printing establishments by the joint com- 
mission. 

The agreement of July 14 was signed 
by Walter D. Allen, Kenneth F. Bald- 
ridge and L. M. Nichols, of the Joint 
National Code Authority for non-metro- 
politan newspapers and commercial 
printing establishments, and by John J. 
Deviny, Harry F. Ambrose and B. B. 
Eisenberg of United Typothetae of 
America, for Industry A-1. 


RAMSEY HEADS N. C. PRESS 


General Manager of Asheville Citi- 
zen-Times Elected President 

D. Hiden Ramsey, general manager 
of the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen and 
Times, dailies, was elected president of 
the North Carolina Press Association 
at the annual summer convention in 
Banner Elk last week-end. 

The Walter H. Savory cup, awarded 
annually to the weekly paper in the 
state having the best appearance, was 
awarded by a committee to the Elkin 
Tribune, published by Harvey Laffoon, 
the Gates County Index, edited by Miss 
Addie Cooke, of Gatesville, received 
honorable mention. Mr. Savory, assist- 
ant to the president, Mergenthaler Lin- 
otype Co., who has donated the cup 
for a number of years, died last week. 

Mr. Ramsey succeeds J. Roy Parker, 
of Ahoskie, as president. Named to 
serve with him are: F. Grover Britt, 
of Clinton, vice-president; Miss Beat- 
rice Cobb, Morganton, secretary-treas- 
urer; B. Arp Lowrance, Charlotte, his- 
torian; and the following directors: C. 
C. Council. Durham; L. C. Gifford, 
Hickory; Talbot Patrick, Goldsboro; 
Manton Oliver, Reidsville; Jonathan 
Daniels, Raleigh; and J]. T. Perkins, 
Lincolnton. 

The association adopted resolutions 
asking the U. S. to route a scenic park- 
way through the Mount Mitchell area 
of the Western N. C. mountains. 
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The Classified Pages 





FREE BARTER COLUMN FOR CHILDREN 
A BIG SUCCESS IN ROCHESTER 





Classified Manager Got Inspiration From Boy With a Bicycle to 
Sell—Parents Beseiged By Youngsters 
to Write Them an Ad 





By C. M. CARROLL 
President, Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


YOUNGSTER with a bicycle for 

sale and only 30 cents to spend 
for advertising, gave A. T. Powderly, 
classified advertising manager of the 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, an 
idea. The result culminated in one 
of the most interesting and original 
classified campaigns that has come to 
the writer’s attention. The details of 
this plan were given by Mr. Powderly 
at the recent convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Classified Adver- 
tising Managers. The story follows: 

It seems the paper’s advertising rate 
was 20 cents per line, a fair enough 
rate as those things go, but a lot of 
money to this retiring pedalist. He 
was sure that the barest justice to his 
bike required at least 20 or 25 words, 
but at 20 cents per line a 

As he explained it would take a 
“buncha errands” to raise the money 
and he’d need the bike to ride on the 
errands to make the money to adver- 
tise the bike. He said that didn’t seem 
very sensible to him. Powderly agreed 
and pursued the subject, for the idea, 
mentioned above, was stirring. 

“Haven't you anything else you'd like 
to sell?” 

“Sure. I got roller skates, stamps, 
a pen knife with only one blade broken 
and a— 

“That’s enough,” the classified man- 
ager interrupted. “I'll help you write 
au ad, we'll run it for three days and 
the cost will be 30 cents. The only 
condition is that you will have to let 
me know how you make out.” 

Several days later the youngster re- 
ported all advertised goods sold with 
inquiries still coming in. That was all 
Mr. Powderly wanted to know. 

Five months later (April 15, 1934) 
the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
announced its “Boys and Girls Mer- 
chandise” classification. All advertise- 
ments were to be published free of 
charge under the following rules: 1. Ad- 
vertisers must be 16 or under. 2. Adver- 
tisements must offer to buy, sell or ex- 
change children’s merchandise. 3. Of- 
fer was good for only two weeks. 4. 
Advertisements must be 25 words or 
less. 5. Advertisements to run for 
seven consecutive days but cancella- 
tions were requested as soon as results 
were obtained. 6. Name and address of 
advertiser must appear. 7. The pub- 
lication reserved the right to censor, 
rewrite or reject all copy. 8. Adver- 
tisements must be brought personally 
to the office of the Rochester Democrat 
_& Chronicle. 

The response was almost instantan- 
eous. The kids flocked to the pub- 
lication counter in droves and it was 
found necessary to assign a clerk to 
handle nothing but these announce- 
ments. Cellars, attic and closets gave 
forth their quota of desirable possessions 
and ownerships changed faster than 
children leaving school. Fathers and 
mothers were drafted by their off- 
spring into preparing the ads that 
averaged 121 daily. 

The campaign, originally intended to 
end in two weeks was extended until 
it covered 54 days. To the parents fell 
the task of answering doorbell and 
telephone inquiries and being inter- 
viewed by prospective purchasers of 
pushmobiles and air-rifles. 

Promotion advertisements directing 
attention to the feature were printed 
in prominent positions and the city 
room took it up from the human in- 
terest angle and ran several feature 
stories. 

Many of the announcements, printed 
just as submitted by the children, af- 
forded amusing reading for adults and 
igcidentally secured greater interest in 


other classified appearing in the same 
part of the paper 

City officials congratulated the news- 
paper upon its interest in the boys and 
girls, and readers became prolific in 
letters of praise. Testimonials of re- 
sults obtained by the buyers, sellers 
and exchangers arrived on wrapping 
paper, envelopes, and cardboard. These 
were mounted and photostated, without 
the slightest change, and displayed to 
the public. 

Although the regulations provided 
for the advertising of children’s mer- 
chandise only, distinction became so 
difficult that on the third or fourth day 
of the campaign the bars were re- 
moved to include anything and every- 
thing. 

Model T’s and harpoons, wheelbarrows 
and polo mallets were offered. Several 
youngsters, it was said, attempted to 
advertise baby brothers and sisters in 
exchange for dogs and rabbits but these 
rumors lack substantiation. 

With the approach of school exam- 
inations the feature was dropped but 
the management of the Rochester Dem- 
ocrat & Chronicle is considering its 
revival in the fall. 

Of course the value of such a cam- 
paign is entirely promotional but a 
stunt that can cause such intense inter- 
est in a newspaper is of a decided 
value. In a few short years these 
children will form a laree portion of 
this city’s newspaper circulation and 
their good-will even now is something 
to be reckoned with. General interest 
in agate is also stimulated and the pub- 
lication secures wide advertising through 
conversation. 

Not all newspapers are in a position 
to promote such a campaign success- 
fully, many cities are unsuitable for this 
feature, there are many obstacles to be 
considered, but there cannot help but 
be a definite value to a plan which 
ee so much interest and good- 
will. 


CREDIT UNION AIDS STAFF 


The hold of loan companies on some 
employes of the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review and Chronicle has been broken 
by the, employes credit union which 
was formed a few weeks ago. In the 
short time the union has been in opera- 
tion, it has enrolled 79 members, more 
than $600 cash has been taken in and 
nearly $400 loaned. Wilbur Hindley, 
Sunday editor, Spokesman-Review, a 
member of the credit union auditing 
committee, said it was found that most 
of those who have applied for loans 
are doing so to pay off loan offices 
which charge excessive rates of inter- 
est, usually 100 per cent. 


EDITOR INDICTED 

Indictments have been returned 
against Charles D. Lane, editor of the 
Community Builder, Huntsville, Ala., 
charging him with accepting a $1,000 
bribe and of refusing to give evidence 
before the grand jury in connection 
with a probe of reported irregularities 
in the Democratic primary of June 12. 
Lane, who was a candiate for sheriff 
in the primary, posted a $750 bond for 
his appearance for trial. 


STORM FAILS TO STOP THEM 


La Prensa of San Salvador appeared 
as a miniature paper on June 7 when 
a terrific storm left the city without 
electric power with which to operate 
linotypes or presses. The owner of 
La Prensa, Jose Dutriz, and his two 
sons set the type by hand and 30,000 
copies were ready for distribution be- 
fore the storm had subsided. 
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R. E. KANE PROMOTED 

Robert Emmet Kane has been pro- 
moted to be head of the creative de- 
partment of the Anfenger Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis. Herbert Schmidt, 
secretary of the company for 15 years, 
has also been made an account execu- 
tive. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE HAS 
NEW RATE SCHEDULE 


Increase Amounts to Five Cents a 
Line On General Display and 
Roto Contracts—Attributed 
to Increased Costs 


(Special to Eptror & PusLisHEeR) 

Cuicaco, July 16—Effective today, 
the Chicago Tribune announced a re- 
vised schedule of volume rates cover- 
ing general advertising. The increase 
amounted to five cents per line on vol- 
ume contracts for general display and 
rotogravure line rates, with no change 
in the base rate, rotogravure page rates, 
Sunday comic section, or Graphic 
Weekly. Neither was there a change 
in local advertising rates. 

In making the revision of five cents a 
line of both daily and Sunday for vol- 
use contracts of 1,000 lines or more 
during the year, the Tribune is only 
partially increasing the reduced volume 
discount rates of 1932 and 1933. In- 
creased operating costs, largely due to 
higher labor wage scales under NRA, 
were cited as the reason for upward re- 
vision in general advertising rates. 
Clyde Benham, Tribune national adver- 
tising manager, pointed out, however, 
that advertisers, using volume contracts, 
were still enjoying greatly reduced rates 
as compared with 1931. He referred to 
the fact that since January 1, local 
printers, stereotypers and photoen- 
gravers have had their peak wage re- 
ductions restored. 

In announcing the revised schedule 
of volume rates, it was stated: 

“The Tribune instituted its present 
schedule of volume rates in July, 1932, 
as a contribution to the recovery efforts 
of its general advertisers. The schedule 
published at that time was announced as 
effective for one year. It was renewed 
in 1933 in order to give our adver- 
tisers the benefit of lower costs in effect 
at the time. 

“However, since the inauguration of 
the volume rates, almost all businesses 
including our own have had to assume 
higher operating costs, such as wages, 
materials, equipment, etc. In some in- 
stances, these costs exceed the all time 
high. The Tribune, therefore, finds it 
necessary to revise its schedule of 
volume rates. Base rates remain un- 
changed.” 

The new volume rates for general dis- 
play advertising are: 

Per Agate Line 
Daily Sunday 
1.2 $1.55 

2,440 lines 

10,000 lines 
25,000 lines 

50,000 lines 
100,000 lines 


GETS NEW WAVE LENGTH 


The Federal Radio Commission has 
granted a new wave length, 1360 kilo- 
cycles instead of 1230, and an extension 
of broadcasting time to the South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune’s stations WSBT- 
WFAM. To broaden its facilities for 
handling the many programs that origi- 
nate at Notre Dame University, the 
Tribune will erect a studio there to be 
used for sports, musical and public 
speaking events. 


MOVE FRATERNITY QUARTERS 

Sigma Delta Chi has moved its 
headquarters to 1715 W. 74th street, 
Chicago, James Kiper, executive secre- 
tary, announced this week. The fra- 
ternity’s national offices are being 
housed in the temporary plant of the 
Chicago Drovers Journal, whose build- 
ing was destroyed in the recent Union 
Stockyards fire. 








CLASSIFIED USED CAR - 
DRIVE REMUNERATIVE 


Boston American & Sunday Adver. 
tiser Sponsored Sales Campaign 
That Brought $73,566 Business 

and Swelled Used Car Ads 


By C. E. PELLISsIER 

A classified drive that brought to the 
advertiser $73,566 worth of used car 
business in the period of nine days can 
be considered good promotion for 
newspaper. This is the authentic re. 
sult of a special campaign by the: 
Boston Evening American and jie 
Advertiser that ran from June 15 to 2 

The campaign took the name of “The 
Summer Used Car Carnival.” It wag 
introduced to the advertiser by means 
of four mailings, two letters and two 
folders and, of course, personal solicita- 
tion. 

To the public it first appeared in the 
form of a teaser campaign, three adver. 
tisements in all. It was followed y 
by several display advertisements, each 
insertion in the form of a letter ad 
dressed to a certain class of used car 
buyers in each instance. Brightly om 
ored window posters were offered 3 
participants. A special used car sectio 
of the classified pages was introduced) 
for the campaign. Banner headline 
called attention to it at all times. 
addition a special salesman’s contest wag) 
featured to create the urge to go out 
after business on the part of the sale 
man himself, the winners to receive 
special prizes. Additional income be- 
cause of greatly increased sales oppor- 
tunities was also a factor in creating 
salesman interest and aggressive sellin 

It was further pointed out that th 
winners would receive a special news 
story and their pictures in the Boston 
Evening American following the contest.) 

The following rules were laid down: 

1. Every sale made by a contestant 
must be reported by phone to the Bos- 
ton American by the used car manager 
the day after the sale was made. This 
phone report must be substantiated by 
a report of the sale. 

2. Total dollar volume will be the 
winning factor, for one prize, and this) 
includes the total sale price even though 
a trade in is a part of the deal. The 
other prize will be awarded to the sales-’ 

man selling the greatest number of cats 
during the Carnival. 

No wholesale deals will be con- 
sidered, and any pooling of sales will 
immediately disqualify all contestants 
involved. Verifications will be made on 
all sales of leading contenders. 

Every effort was made on the part 
of the newspaper to keep the carnival | 
spirit alive in its promotion. . 
posters and literature were all in bright: 
attractive colors with figures of march- 
ing bands, banner bearers, etc., figuring 
prominently. Special banners and flyers 
were supplied to the dealers for their 
salesroom decoration and most of the 
dealers joined in the spirit of the sale 
by decorating their places of business, 
Hundreds of sales reports were received) 
by the classified office. 

R. J. Meyers, classified manager, 
ports a big increase in his used caf 
classified advertising and from the heavy 
volume of sales reported and recorded it 
was a paying proposition not only to the 
newspaper but to the advertiser as well. 


ARRESTED FOR LIBEL 

In connection with an article appear 
ing in the May 18 issue of the Daily 
Worker of New York under his nam 
John Howard Lawson, New York plays 
wright, was arrested on a charge 0 
criminal libel while in Birmingham, 
Ala., last week. He referred in 
article to a Birmingham court presided 
over by Judge H. B. Abernathy as 
“kangaroo court” and as a “Jim Cro 
court.” Lawson posted a $300 bor 
for his return to Birmingham for tri 
at the fall term of court in September 
He had gone to Birmingham as hez 
of a party demanding that the seve 
negroes in the Scottsboro case be 
moved from “solitary confinement” af 
be given other privileges. 








AND LOOK HERE 
CHIEF! 


This is the knob that does the job. 
T don’t have to set white space 
any more—this device does 
it quicker than I can. 














@ "FIFTY PER CENT of the lines in this 
copy contains white space,” says Johnny 
Ogden, well-known Intertype operator, of 
Brooklyn, “and after | touch the keybutton 
of the last letter in any one of these lines, 
all | then have to do is to send in that line 
in the usual way—the AUTOSPACER does 
the rest... . That's why my string is now so 
much longer than it used to be." @ Like 
Johnny Ogden, hundreds of composing ma- 
chine operators all over the world are now 
boosting the INTERTYPE AUTOSPACER 
because it is increasing their daily produc- 


tion. Speak to your own mechanic about it. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


360 FURMAN STREET © BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 














Jack Lait (seated) confers 
with part of his staff— 
Bruce MacRae, Lillian Ver- 
gara, Arthur Wynne and 
Walter Vogdes. Usually 
present, but missing from 
this candid-camera shot, 
are Dr. Alexander Black, 
director and developer of 
world-famous features 
since 1905, and Ward 
Greene, K. F. S. executive 
editor and eminent 
novelist. 








a. story came in from St. Louis, or Trinidad, 
or Yokohama, or Prague; wherever it was, the cor- 
respondent is one of the best newsfolk around . . . 
like as not, the editor of a local paper. His tidings 
shed new light on the world we live in, or provide 
another singular example of life’s infinite capacity 
for variations on the workaday mould; in any case, 
the story is true, and it has vital relationship with 
the fundamental human interests of us all... 


The most specialized understanding of the 
nature, needs and circulation possibilities of the 
magazine page is represented in the pages pro- 
duced by King Features Syndicate. Their direc- 
tion is in the hands of Jack Lait; of Lait’s imme- 
diate associates every one has served as managing 
editor of a daily and Sunday metropolitan paper. 
Three hundred star journalists, including big 
names instantly familiar to readers, compose the 
regular contributors. They are on call like the re- 
porters in a city room; over world-wide wire and 
cable networks, magazine page assignments go, and 
stories come, with the first-hand contact of your 
city editor phoning his police-court man. 


It is a super-newspaper, concerned entirely with 
the universal essentials of what attracts and holds 
readers, what people want to know about them- 
selves and others different from themselves—about 


life and death, love, marriage, wealth, emotion 
and mind, science and adventure. Beauty pleases 
the eye, the thrilling and the extraordinary rivet 
the attention. Puzzles amuse, fiction entertains. 
Fashions, beauty culture, the home—the interests 
which are NEWS to women—receive in special 
pages the timeliness and emphasis real news de- 
serves. No matter what the character of the story 
—striking, humorous, sensational—the treatment 
is always intelligent, modern, and in good taste. 


All over the country, King Features pages are 
demonstrating that the right Sunday magazine 
pages make one of the most vigorous, consistent 
Sunday circulation forces. And they'll do it in your 
paper. Talk it over with a King Features repre- 
sentative; he’ll tell you about individual matted 
pages, and complete readyprint sections, made up 
exactly to meet your requirements. 


SYNDICATE, Inc. 
235 East 45th Street, New York 


THE GREATEST CIRCULATION COMBINATION ON EARTH 
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Only truly vast resources, thorough- 
going experience, and specialized understanding can 
fulfill all the circulation possibilities which lie in 
Weekly Magazine Pages. That’s why the most inter- 
esting, the most striking,\the most effective maga- 


zine pages available to newspapers come from 
KING FEATURES SYNDICATE. 


A NATION’S FAVORITE 
ARTISTS. Indicative of the 
caliber of K. F. S. magazine 
material are the covers in 
full color by these four of 
the most popular, high- 
est paid illustrators in 
the country — McClel- 
land Barclay, Russell 
Patterson, Nell Brink- 
ley and John Held, Jr. 
All originals, prepared 
exclusively for King 
Features, these covers 
are in themselves ma- 
jor circulation attrac- 

tions. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 
Expert illustrators, re- 
touchers, letterers, and 
layout artists —all versed 
in the secret that the mea- 
sure of newspaper art ef- 
fectiveness is how well the 
copy will reproduce and 
print. 








The following pages are prepared 
each week and can be obtained in 
individual page mats, complete 
with text and art, or proof of text 
and mats of art for your own com- 
position. Complete readyprint sec- 
tions, with or without color pages, 
are also prepared with optional 
choice of material. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


Double Truck News Feature. 
Profusely illustrated, of outstanding ~ 
importance. 

Six Illustrated Feature Pages. 
Each a big semi-news feature. 

Short Story Page by Jack Lait. 
Illustrated by Paul Frehm. 

One Page of Serial Fiction. 
Illustrated. 

Special Feature Page. 

Usually contains two or more semi- 


news and feature stories, and High- 
lights of Broadway by Jack Lait. 


Beauty Page by Delight Dixon. 


With specially posed photographs. Also 
includes fashion article. 


Household Page. 
Review of progress in domestic science, 
with tested recipes, feature articles, etc. 
Science, Mechanics and Invention 
Page. 
Weekly Puzzle Page. 
Fascinating puzzles, riddles, games and 
tricks that afford amusement and in- 


struction for every member of the 
family. 


SPECIAL COLOR PAGES 


The most distinctive newspaper 
art produced today. 


Covers: by famous artists. Re- 
leased in series with interest- 
ing and amusing text. 


Believe It Or Not: by Robert L. 
Ripley. 
A special weekly color page 
of this world-renowned fea- 
ture. 


Fashion Page. 
Drawn in Paris, showing ex- 
clusive reproductions of the 
latest creations of the out- 
standing couturiers. 
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Editor 





How to Run Better Sales Contests 





By M. ZENN KAUFMAN 


Acknowledgment is made to Harper & Bros. for permission to pre-print 
excerpts from the author’s book of the above title to be issued in August 


ANY a contest has come to grief 

because of poor strategy in 
settling the question of who shall 
get the prizes. Many circulation man- 
agers hold that it is important to 
give every one a chance to win. The 
other side of the fence says that a few 
big prizes are a better investment of the 
prize money. I believe that both 
methods are of equal value and fre- 
quently they can be combined and that 
both gain by alternating. One point to 
be sure of is that it pays to give as 
many prizes as possible. 

If your sales force is centered in one 
place you might set up a first, second, 
third prize, etc., for high men with ad- 
ditional prizes for every boy that reaches 
a certain qualifying volume of sales. 

If you have branch offices it is well 
to put up separate prizes for high boy 
m each of these branch offices, with 
a special prize to the branch that comes 
in first and a special prize to the man- 
ager of the bganch that comes in first. 

A special prize for each week is an- 
other point to be considered. This gives 
losers a chance to get a little “gravy. 

The most important single point in 
prize strategy is to play up your prize 
so that every boy wants to win it. A 
boy who has made up his mind to win 
a certain prize is pretty hard to beat. 

There are several ways in which you 
can play up your prize. 

One of these is to build your entire 
contest around your prize, such as a 
so-called World’s Fair Contest, in which 
the very theme of the contest centers 
on the prize. In such a contest you 
will probably dramatize your show by 
putting up a big map which indicates 
the distance between your town and the 
World’s Fair, and have the boys move 
across this map from your town to the 
Fair in proportion to their progress in 
selling newspapers. You can get addi- 
tional interest in connection with a drive 
of this kind by exhibiting time tables and 
sending postcards to the boys direct 
from the Century of Progress. You 
might get a copy of the guest register 
of the hotel where you are going to 
stop and then post this register sheet 
on your own bulletin board, allowing 
each boy to write his name down, and 
assign a room to him as he qualifies 
for the trip. 

If you are using merchandise prizes 
get them into your office ahead of time 
and place them where they can be seen. 
If a boy wins a prize early in the drive 
give him the prize so he can show it 
around to his friends and make them 
envy him. Get the boy to make some 
statement in connection with the prize he 
has won and publish that statement in 
your bulletin. Show photographs of 
the boy holding the prize, rather than 
just plain photographs of the prize sit- 
ting on a table. You might even imprint 
certain information about your prize 
on the collection cards or other miscel- 
laneous forms the boys carry around 
and use from hour to hour. 

Never lose an opportunity to talk 
about your prizes in your bulletins to 
the boys. One particularly interesting 
line that I notice in such a bulletin 
comes to me from Mark Eisenberg of 
the Jersey City Jersey Journal. In one 
of his bulletins he says, “Listen Son, 

I’m not so old that even I could get a 
thrill out of having one of those passes 
for my very own.’ 

The Jersey Journal used an outing 
last August in Palisades Amusement 
Park and had the cards for these out- 
ings printed up ahead of time and dis- 
tributed to the boys. The cards had 
spaces for “Box Lunch, Bus, Carousel, 
Scenic Railway, The Whip, The Rapids, 
Loop-the-Loop, Sunny House,” etc. 
These cards floating all around the 
place for weeks ahead of time naturally 
constantly spurred every boy to win a 
trip to the outing. 

A good example of the use of carrier 
material in your bulletin is furnished 
by F. A. Mangold of the Indianapolis 


News. One carrier wrote: “I want to 
take this opportunity to thank you for 
making this Second World’s Fair Tour 
Contest offer. I was one of the win- 
ners of the other trip and I know what 
the trip means so I am going to work 
every night after school until I get my 
20 new subscribers. I have found that 
in working for the Indianapolis News 
you can’t lose but you are always mak- 
ing money if you are on your toes all 
the time and working hard. Thanking 
you again, James Klibbe, 933 South 
Washington Street, Marion, Ind.” 

Some time try a “Pay As You Enter” 
contest in which the boy pays a nomi- 
nal sum of ten or 20 cents to get into 
the contest. It’s lots of fun to win back 
your own money. 

Watch out for the lottery law. In 
many communities it is illegal to offer 
any prize which the winner may obtain 
through any element of chance. It is 
universally illegal to put any material in 
the mail describing such a contest. 

Some companies have had _ success 
with a “conditional prize,” which is an 
extra prize to be given to everybody 
provided the entire contest goes over a 
certain set figure in sales produced. 





GUILD CHANGES CONSTITUTION 


Philadelphia-Camden Unit Conforms 
with National Regulations 


Pending final approval in December, 
the Newspaper Guild of Philadelphia 
and Camden ratified changes in their 
constitution to conform with the na- 
tional one on Sunday, July 15, in a 
meeting at the Broadwood Hotel. 

The two major changes made: 

Setting up of a single new govern- 
ing body, known as the Executive 
Council, which replaces the old Gen- 
eral Committee and Executive Assem- 
bly. The new body is made up of the 
officers of the guild, the chairman of 
each unit, plus additional representa- 
tives for the larger units. This coun- 
cil will consist of from 30 to 32 mem- 
bers. 

Monthly dues were set at $1, includ- 
ing national guild dues. Members form- 
erly paid .87¥%4c a month in local dues 
and assessments for national dues. 

The meeting, which was presided 
over by Paul Comly French, heard a 
report on the guild controversy at the 
Long Island Press, where picketing 
was carried on last week. 

A suggestion that similar measures 
be adopted in the Evenin Ledger situ- 
ation here was smothered in discussion 
and no vote was taken on it. Feeling 
among the guild members was over- 
whelmingly against such a suggestion. 

Emmett Crozier, of Newark, national 
treasurer, spoke on the financial status 
of the guild. 





A PUBLISHER COMMENTS ON 


‘HOME ECONOMICS” 


THE COMPLETE 
COOKING SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


oO 
“‘Our cooking school was held last week 
and went over with a ‘‘bang’ “As 
a whole we don't believe you could have 
sent a more satisfactory unit than the one 
you sent this year. Their unfailing courtesy 
and sincerity created a very friendly feeling 
towards this newspaper and your own 
company.” 
(From ea Nebraska newspaper) 


©] 


We guarantee and deliver a definite 
amount of additional national advertising 


HOME ECONOMICS 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
247 Park Ave. New York 
ESTABLISHED 1924 
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SEEKING SEPARATE CODE 


Hearings on the duplicating and mail- 
ing industry proposed code are sched- 
uled for July 23 at Washington, D. C. 
The code includes regulations for mime- 
ographed advertising papers. Divisions 
A-2 and A-5 of the Graphic Arts Code 
will be represented at the hearings and 
will contend, it is understood, that the 
mimeographed advertising paper should 
come under the graphic arts code. It 
is also the contention of the non-metro- 
politan newspaper groups that mimeo- 
graphing and multigraphing sold to 
others should be treated the same as 
commercial printing under the graphic 
arts code. 





ADVERTISING MAN KILLS SELF 


Floyd T. Short, 66, retired Chicago 
advertising executive, shot and killed 
himself with a rifle July 17 in the base- 
ment of his home in Chicago. His son 
told police his father had suffered a 
nervous breakdown several years ago 
and had been in ill health since. Mr. 
Short was born in Laningsburg, Mich. 


He was formerly president of Floyd 
Short and Partners’ Advertising 
Agency. He entered the advertising 


business in Chicago in 1888 and became 
president of his own agency in 1920. 
He retired three years ago. 





$5.40 INCREASE IN HOBOKEN 


Newspaper Printers’ New Scale 








Equals That of 1929 


The wage scale of newspaper compos- 
itors will be $54.15 for a five-day week 
under an agreement reached by the 
wage scale committee of Hoboken (N, 
J.) Typographical Union and _ repre- 
sentatives of the Union City Hudson 
Dispatch and Hoboken Jersey Observer, 
This represents an increase of $5.40, 
the same as recently negotiated by New 
York compositors. The contract signed 
is on a six-day basis as provided in 
I. T. U. rules, the worker nominating 
a substitute for the sixth day as a means 
of distributing employment. 

The new scale equals | the 1929 scale. 
It is retroactive to July 2 at daily wages 
of $10.33 with 50 cents additional for 
the night shift. Working hours are 
as heretofore. The new contract will 
run one year with 60 days allowed for 
negotiating any change. 





DAILIES APPOINT “SPECIAL” 

The Devine-Tenney Corporation has 
been appointed national advertising rep. 
resentative of the Medina (N. Y.) 
Journal, effective July 15, and the 
Salamanca (N. Y.) Republican-Press 
and the Fremont (O.) Messenger, both 
effective Oct. 
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AMERICA LEADS 
TELEPHONE SERVICE 





Tue telephone was invented in 
this country and it has reached 
its highest development here. 
There are six times as many 
telephones in relation to popu- 
lation in the United States as 
in Europe and the service is 


This high efficiency did not 
just happen. It is the result of 
American initiative and a sin- 
cere desire to serve the public. 
Back of it all you see the value 
of the structure and the funda- 
mental policies of the Bell 


This system functions in the 


BELL TELEP 


IN 


best interests of the telephone 
user because it combines and 
unifies the essentials of efficient 
telephone communication— 
research, engineering, manufac- 
ture, supply and operation. 
There is no pulling at cross 
purposes or waste through at 
overlapping of activities. Every- 
thing is co-ordinated to give you 
the best telephone service at the 
lowest possible cost. 

The general plan of the Bd | 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


OL. FRANK KNOX, Chicago 

Daily News editor and publisher, 
discussed the policies of President 
Roosevelt and compared them with the 
views held by former President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in a radio address over 
a nation-wide NBC network July 16. 

Dr. W. W. Ball, editor, Charleston 
(S. C.) News & Courier, is en route 
to California for a short visit. 

Emmett Richards, publisher, Alpena 
(Mich.) News, has been appointed to 
the Michigan Crippled Children’s Com- 
mission by Gov. Wm. A. Comstock. 
Mr. Richards succeeds A. L. Miller, 
publisher of the Battle Creek Enquirer- 
News. 

George T. Cameron, publisher, San 
Francisco Chronicle, was elected vice- 
president of the Society of California 
Pioneers at the annual election held 
July 9 

Horace E. Thomas, editor and co- 
publisher, Marysville (Cal.) Appeal- 
Democrat, has been named to the State 
Fair Board by Governor Frank Mer- 
riam. 

Brigadier General E. J. Stackpole, 
Jr., first vice-president and treasurer, 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph News- 
papers, is commanding the 52nd Cav- 
alry Brigade, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, now in camp at Indiantown 
Gap, Pa. There are more than 12,000 
men in the brigade. 














IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


J. BYRNES, manager, Chicago 

eTribune business survey depart- 
ment, and his wife, left recently for 
a vacation trip to the Black Hills, 
> os 


Thomas Pinckney, for the last three 
years of the Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader advertising staff, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Richmond 
branch of the Sun Oil Company and 
assumed his new duties July 9. 

Philip H. Baldwin, business manager, 
Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call, has re- 
turned from a visit to the Poconos, 
where he went for a rest. 

Donald W. Tyler, has left the ad- 
vertising department of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company to become associated 
with the national advertising depart- 
ment of Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
Inc., in New York. 

George M. Burbach, executive gen- 
eral manager, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
and his family, sailed from Los An- 
geles for the Hawaiian Islands July 
14, on the Lurline. They will sail 
with the same vessel on its return voy- 
age. 

Miss Beulah Robeson, classified man- 
ager of the Spartanburg (S. C.) Her- 
ald and Journal, and credited with be- 
ing the only woman classified adver- 
tising manager in the south, recently 
participated in a beauty pageant staged 
by the Spartanburg Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion. She was a runner-up in 
the event. 


Rudolph E. Lent, business manager, 
Jersey City Jersey Journal, Mrs. Lent 
and their two children are at Mon- 
mouth Beach, N. J.,, for the summer. 
+ Lent commutes daily to the of- 

ce. 


_Roy Matthews was named circula- 
tion manager of the Sweetwate~ ‘Tex.) 
News. He will also write a weekly 
farm column. 


Eddie Platt, Western Pennsylvania 

district manager of the Philadelphia 

Inquirer, and Mrs. Platt are parents 

22 son born July 17. It is their first 
ild. 


Ronald James, circulation manager of 
the Daily Clintonian, Clinton, Ind., was 
mjured when the car he was driving 
while distributing papers was struck 

a speeding automobile. He was 
thrown from his car to the pavement. 
His condition is not serious. 


Mr. and Mrs. Irwin Maier have 
announced the birth of a son, Victor 
Irwin, July 8 Mr. Maier is advertis- 


Editor 


ing director of the Milwaukee Journal. 

Don’ J. Ragatz, for the past four 
years a member of the Madison (Wis.) 
State Journal’s advertising staff, has 
gone to Mason City, Ia., where he is 
now associated with the Globe-Gazette 
in local display and national advertising. 
Both daily papers are members of the 
Lee Newspapers syndicate. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


HARLES KAPNIC, assistant man- 

aging editor, Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger will leave next week on a two- 
week vacation. He will make a motor 
tour of the New England States, visit- 
ing Old Orchard, Maine, and the White 
Mountains. 

Marie Hanna, formerly of the Akron 
Times-Press and several-years ago on 
the Toledo News-Bee staff, has joined 
the Toledo Morning Times as club edi- 
tor, succeeding Florence Jackson, who 
resigned. 

J. V. Snodgrass, veteran turf writer, 
has left the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger sports staff. 

Charles J. Bauer, city hall reporter, 
Dayton (O.) Daily News, and Mrs. 
Bauer, are the parents of a son, the 
second in the Bauer family. 

W. W. (Bill) Howell, for past 14 
years with the Alameda (Cal.) Times- 
Star, much of the time as city editor, 
has joined the San Francisco Examiner 
as its Eastbay representative. 

Vernon C. Norton, State House re- 
porter, Pawtucket (R. I.) Times, and 
Mrs. Norton, are parents of a son, born 
July 4. 

Miss Cassandra Ware, of Miami, is 
acting society editor of the Muskegon 
(Mich.) Chronicle during a month’s va- 
cation of Mrs. Minnie E. K. Gunn, 
regular society editor. 

Don K. Rennels, former city editor, 
Cleveland News, has been appointed 
press representative for Martin L. Da- 
vey, Democratic candidate for Governor 
of Ohio. 

Ray Snow, staff artist, Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Telegraph Newspapers, has 
started a daily comic strip in which 
a cartoon character, “Joe Apple,” is 
featured. 

John R. Aborn, Providence (R. I.) 
Journal sports writer, and Mrs. Aborn, 
are parents of a son, born July 13. 

A. Monroe Aurand, Jr., contributing 
editor, Harrisburg (Pa.) Newspapers 
conferred with Edwin Markham, the 
poet, on the latter’s recent visit to Har- 
risburg. Mr. Aurand is _ translating 
Mr. Markham’s famous poem, “The 
Man with the Hoe,” into the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch dialect. 

Laurence Buttonweiser, formerly of 
the Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star, 
ao Sane the Toledo News-Bee copy 
desk. 


Seth Mattingly, formerly of the Fair- 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 











pr20™M a standpoint of service to his 
community, Fred Williamson, man- 
of the Monroe (La.) 
Morning World 
and Monroe 
News-Star, might 
well be awarded 
a “Better Citizen- 
ship” cup. 

When there is 
a speech to be 
made, when there 
is a chairmanship 
to be filled, when 
there is civic 
work of any kind 
to be done, the 
slogan seems to 
be, “Let Fred 
Williamson do it.” 

During the five years that Mr. Wil- 
liamson has lived in Monroe he has 
probably become the most widely 
known man in North Louisiana outside 
of professional politicians. There is 
scarcely a community in the 14 local 
parishes where he has not been called 
on to speak. 

Born in Haldimand County, Canada, 
in 1888, Mr. Williamson learned to 
“stick type” and “hustle news” in a tiny 
weekly newspaper office, the Gazette, at 
Barrie, Ont, 

At the age of 20 he came to the 
United States to do magazine and edu- 
cational work in Pittsburgh, in connec- 
tion with which he was sent to the 
British Isles on a three-month lecture 
tour. Upon his return he continued his 
lectures in New York. 

In 1915 he went to California and 
served for a time on the Los Angeles 
Examiner and the Times. Later he was 
employed on the Boston Post as a re- 
porter. Failing in an attempt to “buck 
the boom” in Florida, Mr. Williamson 
came to Louisiana in 1927, the year of 
the “great flood.” In Shreveport he 
edited the Caucasian during the cam- 
paign against Huey P. Long for gover- 
nor; and following the suspension of 
this paper he established a weekly farm 
publication, the Tri-State Weekly, and 
the Shreveport Saturday Night, a pub- 
lication devoted to civic and cultural ac- 
tivities in Shreveport. 

In 1929, when the late Colonel Rob- 
ert Ewing of New Orleans established 
the Morning World in Monroe, Mr. 
Williamson accepted the city editorship 
of the new paper. When the World and 
the News-Siar, owned by C. E, Faulk, 
were merged in 1930 under the owner- 
ship of the Ewing interests, Mr. Wil- 
liamson was made managing editor of 
both papers. 


aging editor 
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mount (W. Va.) West Virginian, has 

joined the Toledo News-Bee copy desk. 

Herbert Murray, of the Providence 
(Continued on next page) 





of America. 


V. V. McNITT 
Chairman 





Congratulations 


To The Editor ( Publisher on 
its fifty years of service to the 
newspapers and newspapermen 


Our artists and writers join with 
us in Golden Jubilee greetings. 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


TIMES BUILDING 
NEW, YORK, N. Y. 


CHARLES V. McADAM 
President 
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WAR! 


Austria Moves 
Against Serbia 


Fear Clash Will 
~ Embroil All 
Of Europe 








N JULY 28, 1914, such headlines as 

‘this heralded the event which for 
four ensuing years rent all mankind in 
its fury. 


N JULY 28, 1934, will begin a bril 

liant and true picture-story of that 
event—a daily strip composed of striking 
drawings and crisp, authentic text. It 
will tell every day, and two decades 
later to the day, every incident of that 
unforgettable struggle. 
This strip, a feature of irresistible and 
thrilling fascination, is 


The World War— 
20 Years Ago Today 


The strip started June 28—the anni- 
versary of Serajevo—and it is now run- 
ning in The Allentown Chronicle and 
News, The Baltimore Sun, the Newport 
News Press, The Richmond News- 
Leader, The Seattle Times, The Stockton 
Independent, The Wheeling News and 
Intelligencer, The Wichita Beacon, The 
Little Rock Gazette, The Greensboro 
News and Record, The Sacramento 
Union, The Naugatuck News, The New 
York Novoye Russkoye Slovo, The New 
York Amerikai Magyar Nepszava, The 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, Telegrafo, and The 
Lima, Peru, Comercio. 


N JULY 28, a few days hence, the 
anniversary of the actual beginning 

of the World War, begin publishing “The 
World War—20 Years Ago Today.” For 
samples and for terms, WIRE, collect, to 


United Features 


MONTE BOURJAILY 
General Manager 











220 East 42nd'Street, New York 
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(R. I.) Evening Bulletin sports staff, 
last week, was elected president of the 
U. S. Football Association, national 
soccer organization. 

Kathleen McLaughlin, Chicago Tri- 
bune woman’s page editor, was one of 
the speakers at the Century of Prog- 
ress Better Housing Forum, July 16, 
at the fair in Chicago. 


Owen A. Connor has resigned from 
the staff of the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger. He had been writing a column 
entitled “Business Day by Day.” 

Bill Brant, well-known baseball 
writer and former vice-president ot 
the Baseball Writers’ Association of 
America, has left the sports staff of 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger and 
is now with the Philadelphia National 
League Baseball Club. 


John Sullivan, former rewrite man 
of the Philaedphia Evening Ledger is 
now on the staft of the Camden Courier- 
Pest. 


Clark H. Galloway, city editor, Coun- 
cil Bluffs (la.) Nonpapreil, has been 
named editor for the Pottawatamie 
County Historical society which was 
recently organized. 


Dante O. Tranquille, cartoonist- 
photographer, Utica (N. Y.) Daily 
Press, has resigned to start his own 
business as a free-lance artist and pho- 
tographer. 


Richard Lea, Elgin (Ill.) Courier- 
News sports editor, is among the more 
than 500 singers entered in the fifth 
Chicagoland Music Festival vocal con- 
test, sponsored by the Chicago Tribune 
and associated middle-western news- 
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QO’ 
Guiding her caller to a garden 


The old woman’s fingers paused— 


“Oh, you see, it isn’t dark to me. 


I have been blind!” 





SOB SISTER SHORTS 


By EDITH BRISTOL 
Women’s Editor, San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


her typewriter the sob sister found a telephoned message: 
Years ago you wrote very kindly about me when I was in trouble. 
“If you'll come to my garden I have flowers to give you.” 


It was after dark when she rang at the address given 
And the figure of an old woman answered the bell 


Filled with the slender stalks of Mexican iris. 

White blossoms like the ghosts of butterflies 

Poised against the black velvet of the June night. 

Swiftly, surely, the woman’s hands moved along the stalks of the plants 
Snipping and clipping—laying the long stems 

With blooms like pale moths across the sob sister’s arms. 

“How can you see to cut the flowers here in the darkness?” she asked. 
And she turned her face toward her questioner. 


Since you saw me in court, for five years 
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papers. The festival will be held at 
Soldiers’ Field, Aug. 18, under the di- 
rection of Phil Maxwell of the Tri- 
bune. 

Paul Comly French, until recently in 
charge of the United Press Philadelphia 
bureau, is writing special features for 
the Sunday edition of the Philadelphia 
Record. 





WEDDING BELLS 
OHN H. PRESCOTT, city editor, 
Reading (Pa.) Eagle to Miss Grace 
S. Taylor at White Plains, N. Y.. 
on June 18. 

Joe Morris Commons, manager of 
the make-up department, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma News, to Frances Lind- 
say, of the business office, June 16th. 

Barnett I. Bildersee, Providence 
(R. I.) Journal reporter, to Miss Ada 
B. Kogan, at the Towers Hotel, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., June 30. 

Miss Mary Joan English of Water- 
town, N. Y., to Albert L. Watchorn, 
member of the composing room staff 
of the Watertown Times. 

Lawrence E. Werner, employed in 
the country circulation department of 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press and 
Gazette, to Miss Dorothy Lorene 
Schumacher. 

Joe A. Hannebrink, editor, 
Springs (Mo.) News, to Miss Mary 
. Hawkins, Asbury, Mo., recently. 
‘Henri Morton Tenny, who syndi- 
cates “Garden Gossip” from Denver, 
to Anne Ravel, aged of El Paso, 

Tex., at Denver, May 3 


Willow 





SCHOOLS 


EORGE G. MULLANY, instruc- 

tor in journalism at Galileo High 
School, Sen Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed director of publications for the 
San Francisco Schools Department, ac- 
cording to announcement made by su- 
perintendent Edwin A. Lee. Mullany 
is a director of the San Francisco Press 
Club. 

Oscar J. .Coffin, head of the depart- 
ment of journalism at the University 
of North Carolina and formerly editor 
of the Raleigh (N. C.) Times, is re- 
covering from an operation performed 
at _— hospital, Durham, N. C., last 
week. 





CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


Four changes of ownership recently 
have occurred in the Missouri news- 
paper field. L. Roy Sims has purchased 
the Fairfax (Mo.) Forum, formerly 
printed by the Atchison County Mail, 
Rock Port. E. W. Kibbey has pur- 
chased the Stewartsville (Mo.) News 
from A. E. Francis, who will continue 
in the employ of the paper. John Vance 
Neal has become editor and publisher 
of the Cass County News, Pleasant 
Hill. Paul R. Northrop, formerly of 
Indianola, Ia., is now editor of the 
Schuyler County Republican, Lan- 
caster. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
ORT ARTHUR (Ont.) News- 
Chronicle, a semi-centennial issue 
recently in honor of the 50th anniver- 
sary of Port Arthur’s incorporation as 
a town. 
Ilion (N. Y.) Sentinel, July 12, first 
anniversary edition. 
Waynesboro (Pa.) Record-Herald, 
July 6, Resort Edition, 46 pages, the 
largest newspaper published in the com- 


munity. G. F. Blessing, is advertising 
manager. 
London (Ont.) Daily Free Press, 


85th anniversary special edition. 

Cincinnati Enquirer, July 4, 8 full 
pages announcing Rollman’s summer- 
time specials.” 

Roanoke Times, 48 page Southwest 
Virginia edition, on the eve of a His- 
torical pagent. held in Roanoke, July 4, 
¢ 

Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Gazette, 30 page 
Cedar Rapids Day Edition, June 27. 

Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News, 
“Guide to Pleasure for Vacationists” 
section, June 28, 8 pages. 

The Dayton (O.) Journal, 7 pages, 
July 1 of keep cool advertising. 

Raleigh (N. C.) Times, Western 
North Carolina summer resort section, 
16 pages, July 3. 


SANFORD SUCCEEDS DYER 


Vern Sanford, for several years field 
secretary of the Nebraska Press Asso- 
ciation with headquarters in Lincoln 
was elected July 13 to succeed Ray J. 
Dyer as secretary of the Oklahoma 
Press Association. The selection was 
made at Ponca City by a committee 
composed of N. G. Henthorne, editorial 
director of the Tulsa World, associa- 
tion president Merle Wood, El Reno 
American; Cyde E. Muchmore, Ponca 
City News, and W. R. Martineau, Ok- 
lahoma City Livestock News. Dyer 
resigned recently to purcahse the inter- 
est of Davis 6. Vandiver in the El 
Reno Tribune. Sanford formerly was 
associated with George Evans in pub- 
lication of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Express. 


NIGHT FORCE ELIMINATED 

The art department of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger started on a new 
schedule June 27 which eliminates a 
night force. The day will extend from 
5 a. m. to 5 p. m., according to Leon 
Holtsizer, art director. 


DONAHUE ON ALASKAN TRIP 


William E. Donahue, Chicago Tribune 
advertising manager, and wife left 
Chicago last week for a vacation trip 
to Alaska. The Donahues plan to re- 
turn about Aug. 1. 


WILLIAMS ON VACATION 


Sam Williams, manager of the code 
authority of the daily newspaper pub- 
lishing business, New York, is on vaca- 
tion at his summer home in Sturgeon 
Lake, Minn. 














CHICAGO TIMES USES 
SWATCH ADVERTISING 


Seersucker Material Pasted on First 
Page of Special Section by 
Special Permission of 
P. O. Department 


(Special to Eptror & PusrisHEr) 

Cuicaco, July 18—The Chicago Daily 
Times, in accordance with an exception 
granted last week by post office offj- 
cials in Washington to the rule pro- 
hibiting use of swatch advertising in 
newspapers, today carried such adver- 
tising for Marshall Field & Co. in al] 
issues, except the mail edition. 

The swatch advertisement featured 
seersucker suits for men and was in- 
cluded in a four-page section, advertis- 
ing “Dollar Day” bargains in Field’s 
basement. A sample of the seersucker 
material appeared on the first page of 
the special section, which was printed 
last Saturday night. The swatches were 
pasted on the full-page copy by 50 girls, 
employed by a local sample company, 
The sections were sent to the news- 
stand dealers, along with the regular 
issue, for stuffing. 

Leo Abrams, Daily Times advertis- 
ing manager who arranged for the spe- 
cial section, told Epiror & PUBLISHER 
that it was first time swatch adver- 
tising has appeared in a local daily 
newspaper. Edward Finn, purchasing 
agent, handled details of having the 
and by 2 inch swatch pasted on the 


Se reported in last ‘ea issue of 
Eprtor & PusiisHer, S. E. Thomason, 

















Daily Times publisher, was informed 
through his attorneys that the _post- 
office department was willing to listen 
to unusual circumstances in individual 
cases and where the facts justify, to 
make an exception to the rule which 
states that all copies of a publication 
entered as second-class matter must 
conform to requirements prescribed by 
law for mailable matter of the second 
class, “whether or not such copies are | 
mailed at the second-class pound rates § 
of postage.” 


S.N.P.A. LABOR COMMITTEE 


E. K. Gaylord, President, Names John 

D. Ewing, Shreveport, Chairman 

E. K. Gaylord, president of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
has announced the following S.N.P.A. 
Labor commiittee with John D. Ewing, 
publisher of the Shreveport (La) 
Times as chairman. 

The committee follows: 

Alabama—R. F. Hudson, Montgom- 
ery Advertiser. é 

Arkansas—F. W. Allsopp, Little Rock | 
Gazette. 

Florida—R. A. Reeder, Miami News. 

Georgia—H. V. Jenkins, Savannah 
News and Press. ; 

Kentucky—C. J. Hodapp, Louisville 
Herald-Post. 

Louisiana—Charles P. Manship, Baton 
Rouge State Times and Advocate. 

_Mississippi—James H. Skewes, Meri 

ian Star. 3 
"North Carolina—John A. Park, Ral- © 





| 


+ Veeerre« x 


eigh Times. . 
klahoma—Edgar T. Bell, Oklahoms © 
City Oklahoman and Times. i 
South Carolina—Roger C. Peace 
Greenville News and Piedmont. ’ 
Tennessee—James Hammond, Mem 
phis Commercial Appeal. : 
Texas—A. E. Clarkson, Houston'Post 







Virginia—L. A. Gaines, Richmoni © 
News-Leader. 

West Virginia—Luther T. Long, jf 
Hutington Advertiser and Heralé- § 
Dispatch. 













ROSENTHAL RECOVERING 
Joseph Rosenthal, staff reporter @ 
the San Francisco News, who wé 
doubling as cameraman and badly beaté 
by strikers during the San Francis 
waterfront riots of July 5, is reporte 
as recovering and able to leave 
hospital. James Orrell, arrested as bi 
chief assailant, comes up for trial ¢ 
July 17 before’ Municipal Judge Geort 
J. Steiger. 
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JUNE LINAGE FOR PRINCIPAL U. S. CITIES 








AKRON, OHIO 
a, te, aries 
ees (e) 634,807 $82, , 
| rt a A © 1,030,288 922,777 107,511G 
RieaeNGGeh  s+scc0sees 3) °186,404 101,336  85,068G 
Oe i a ailbint 1,665,095 1,505,508 159,587G 
Fou on ai iardeiatis 186,404 101,336 _85,068G 
Seated TOE seccsewecces 1,851,499 1,606,844 244,655G 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
lia sac iaiiudaied (e) 728,781 686,852  41,929G 
— oe senses (e) 736,041 727,789 28,292 G 
tbocker Press....(m) 335,79 , ¥ 
tj re niasnspeente +S) 170,503 119,498 $1,005 G 
Knickerbocker Press....(S) 92,451 84,675 7,776G 
ON asi cas 1,820,620 1,736,302 84,318 G 
on Fn A gpeabilebai 262,954 "173 _58,781G 
Grand Total «+....--+4+. 2,083,574 1 540,478 143'099 G 


Sunday Times-Union includes American’ W eekly linage, 








193476. 034; 1933—58,685 lines. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
sate twenendes (m) 323,590 289,626 33,964 G 
— 000s ceeeeeseees (e) 319,888 310,464 9,424 G 
Journal ....+..eeeseeee (S) 46,075 40,307 5,768 G 
tal Daily ...cccccces - 643,478 600,090 43,388 G 
Total Sen Oe eo e 46,075 40,307 5,768 G 
Grand Total ....cccccose 689,553 640,397 49,156 G 
ATLANTA, GA 

ecicdensentecan (e) 371,805 302,561 69,244G 
Gooreye vasneesadoasiow (e) 607,793 552,971 54,822 G 
Constitution .....++.+.. (m) 462,802 447,979 14,823 G 
*American ...eseeeeees (S) 143,000 119,768 23,232 G 
Journal ...cccccccccces $3} 142,229 109,982 32,247 G 
Constitution ....++.++-. S) 140, "335 133,138 7,197 G 
Total Daily .. + 1,442,400 1,303,511 138,889 G 
Total Sunday . - 425,564 362,888  62,676G 
Grand Total 1,867,964 1,666,399 201,565 G 





*Sunday American figures include American Weekly lin- 
*age, 1934—76,034 lines; 1933—58,685 lines. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





*Press-Union ...-..000- (e) 442,916 395,978  46,938G 
Press-Union ...--..++-- (S) 47,171 50,504 6,667 G 
eek TO. 50s cnseees 500,087 446,482 53,605 G 


*Press-Union sold in morning-evening combination. 





Lin- 
age of one edition shown. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
News-Post .ccccccssccce (e) 870,659 479,089 391,570G 
WM ccccccccccccccecce (e) 1,155, 991 1,123,566 32,425 G 
— pieenbineeidhawene oS ere 2,415 sesase 
BE an00640000e0cesees (m) 550,888 462,483 88,405 G 
mainnn cocsencesese (S) 322,579 224,014 98,565 G 
GOB cccccccceccccccccs (S) 369,414 344,105 25,309 G 
EE: ins dcnews es « 2,577,538 2,477,553 99,985 G 
Bee SREY ccccvcccccce 691,993 568,119 123,874G 
CE BREE 6.00.0.0:6680.000 3,269,531 3,045,672 223,859G 


*Sunday American includes American Weekly linage, 
1934—76, 334 lines; 1933—58,685 lines. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 













Age-Herald .......-... (m) 344,477 253,757 90,720 G 
ows ob neseseesesaeuss fe 503,448 405,754 97,694 G 
DD -navsienesseesanns d (e) 334,291 305,923 28,368 G 
io and Age-Herald..(S) 180,768 132,265 48,503 G 
ENE ccs cncseabs 1,182,216 965,434 216,782G 
WE DERERS ...vcescvces 180,768 132,265 48,503 G 
eee i 362, 984 1,097,699 265,285 G 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Herald .. oe sont 825,233 799,967 25,266 G 
Record ... ..(m 235,978 201,650 34,328 G 
American --(e) 378,439 375,880 2,559 G 
Globe . -(e) 594,031 598,930 4,899 L 
eee (m) 488,918 446,185 42,733 G 
Transcript ‘ -(e) 391,176 339,249 51,927 G 
Traveler -(e) 938,594 867,204 71,390 
t+Advertiser -(S) = 186,956 122,236 64,720 G 
lobe -(S) 266,226 265,280 946G 
Herald -(S) 241,498 235,780 5,718G 
| Re -(S) 109; 194 94,086 15,108 G 
Total Daily 3,852,369 3,629,065 223,304 ¢ 
Total Sunday . me 803, 874 717,382 86,492 G 
Grand Total - 4,656,243 4 .346,447 309,796 G 
Globe sold in morning: evening combination, Linage of 
evening edition is shown. 


poe sold in combination with morning or Sunday 








eral 
TSunday Advertiser includ A i 
1934—76,034 lines; 1933 °58,685 linen” Vetkly linage, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Courier-Express ...... (m) 497,428 461,029 36,399 G 
os Oucecencsebacses (e) 1,014°209 1,000,166 14,043 G 
zunee LR hiACinS eeuee (e) 26 352,182 205,544G 
Ourier-Express ....., (S) 149,260 132, "379 16,881 G 
GL aiankee<cy acne (S) 102,567 38,602 63,965 G 
MO lhe . oc iccccvens 2,069,363 1,813,377 255 yes : 
Total Sunday .......... 251,827 170,981 80,8 
i eerie 2,321,190 1,984,358 336, S30 € 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
> ey Baen e) 690,633 631,492 59,141 G 
."Courier (e) and Post (m 1 
Linage of evening edition im) $0 oe a Se 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Times ... (m) 362,231 306,9 
CS tee eeeeeeeeeees ‘ 1934 55,297 G 
a Covccceescecesess (e) 465,888 412,430 53,458 G 
BP cccecesccccccess (S) 142,046 7,599 64,447 G 
2 ae 828,119 719,364 108,755G 
Total SOMIRY 2 ckseccce 142,046 77'599 641447 G 
ENE WUE oxcscasenas. 970,165 796,963 173,202G 


CHICAGO, ILL. 












































1934 1933 Gain or Loss 
DIE cs ceenenses (e) 771,553 636,252 135,301G 
DUE: <c.ctnccdvons (e) 1,090,761 1,152,085 61,324 L 
EE. aa asiacwaacwet ean (e) 267,82 224,202 43,623 G 
Herald-Examiner ...... (m) 664,743 557,467 107,276G 
P< d.c¢usnveeoeen m) 955,976 999,452 43,476 L 
*Herald-Examiner ....(S) 288,293 250,061 38,232 G 
Tribune pupa sider ehate (S) 431,221 411,247 19,974G 
eos oss cntcsccnc: (S) 33,477. 30,898 2,579 G 
SOR TE: éctcnccceovs 3,750,858 3,569,458  181,400G 
Total Sunday ... 52,991 692,206 60,7 85G 
Grand Total 4,503,847 4,261,664 241,185G 
*Sunday Herald-Examiner figures include American 
Weekly linage, 1934—76,034 lines; 1933—58,685 lines. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ONE: coc weeséeuets (m) 428,242 379,827 48,415 G 
) ae (e) 564,539 574,800 10,261 L 
SEE co csecceucs (e) 914,615 849,350 65,265 G 
REE c ciceveccscecee (S) 361,954 355, 9355 6,599 G 
eee Tie: 0s cesdecas 1,907,396 1,803,977 ae (hh g 
TO BONE: cccccvccve 361,954 355,355 
eS ee eee 2,269,350 2,159,332 110, “O18 e 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
tee DOE vecnneees (m) 610,635 573,863 36,772 G 
dAsesEnweneceees (e) 624,701 469,249 155,452G 
| oa Resin ebeeneeeced (e) 985,907 898,258 87,649 G 
Plain BNE cacy evewws (S) 326,695 238,046 88,649 G 
Ds ccasceedene 2,221,243 1,941,370 279,873G 
Total Sunday .-ccccccce "326, 695 8, 046 88,649 G 
Grand Total .sccoccces 2,547,938 2,179,416 368,522G 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Dispatch ....e.seeeees 908,378 749,201 159,177G 
I preddcer arlack ecu 607,613 548,258 59,355 G 
Ohio State Journal 209,991 173,323 36,668 G 
Journal-Dispatch ...... 191,113 141,537 49,576 G 
Be caveetvserdccceces 49,916 31, 786 18,130 G 
Tete TH: o cesscessces 1,725,982 1,470,782 255,200G 
Total Sunday 241,029 174,323 67,706 G 
Grand Total .. 1,967,011 1,644,105 322,906G 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
PE. casaetuveswaahee (m) 544,145 458,969 85,176 G 
Times-Herald ........-- (e) 789,685 714,118 75,572 G 
SNE 0-6.066080bewees (e) 462,488 420,853 41.635 G 
PR” Sicnwecrecesc4 (e) 245,742 253,708 7,966 L 
 Aepedienweweecke (S) 174,274 194,757 20,483 L 
Vimte-Herald  .ccccccs (S) 181,757 143,632 38,125 G 
OS Ee ee (S) 48,678 63,136 14,458 L 
TO DM. o ciceevescess 2,042,060 1,847,643 194,417G 
OU SONGET ccccccsees 404,709 401,525 3,184 G 
Geend “Fell  cccecscccs 2,446,769 2,249,168 197,601G 
DAYTON, OHIO 
TMS. < cncacsigeuseee (m) 192,473 226,503 34,030 L 
PEE onc s0denceceswes (e) 829,581 731,864 97,717G 
PE pxienexectsnnees .-(e) 898,263 737,723 160,540G 
ee eee ree (S) 129,131 98,555 30,576 G 
Dr res (8) 116, 457 90,093 26,364 G 
Tilted Tilly... .0csceseens 1,920,317 1,696,090 224,227G 
Total Sunday ........- 245,588 188,648 56,940G 
Grand Total ..cccccvccs yA 165, 905 1,884, 738 281,167 G 
— COLO. 
pesky Mt. News . -(m) 429,138 399,295 29,843 G 
cecveresceose «--(e) 856,598 737,393 119,205G 
Rocky Mt. News at TS) 91,397 65,454 25,943 G 
SS ee ce haeeeunees (S) 171 *202 160, 744 10,458 G 
TE scinewootete 1,285,736 1,136,688 149,048G 
Total Sunday . : 262 ,599 2 36,401 G 
Grand Total . «oo 1,546,309 1, 362, 886 185,449G 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
EE. hsc.cecwsnnvee (m) 386,761 302,456 84,305 G 
TEED cccccvccceccces (e) 628,187 524,418 103,769G 
ROBOT ccccccccecsces (S) 151,582 153,218 1,636 L 
Total Daily ..cccccocese 1,014,948 826,874 188,074G 
Tete) SOG occccveces ota 153,218 1,636 
Grand Toteh ..ccccceces 530 980, 092 186,438 G 
*1933 figures furnished - a Des Moines Regster & 
Tribune. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
DE. cco ceatewesvedeas (e) 680,083 581,774 98,309 G 
DU te ciedecacauecaces (e) 1,177,884 1,037, "195 140,689 G 
errr (m) 499,2 443,180 56,108 G 
— > peeneceeceeses (S) 294,103 246, 221 47,882 G 
MR: ote siccweccnswnns (S) 307, 822 270,584 37,239 G 
a GOD ccccceseves (S) 145, 840 112,029 33,811 G 
Total Daily ..ccccccccee 2,357,255 2,062,149 295,106G 
Total Sunday .......... 747,765 628,833 118,932G 


Grand Total 3,105,020 2,690,982 


414,038 G 


*Sunday Times includes American Weekly linage, 1934— 


76,034 lines; 1933—58,685 lines. 














EASTON, PA. 
EXpeesS .ccccccecccess (e) 564,218 499,493 64,725 G 
EL PASO, TEXAS 

THES .ccccccccece 346,450 308,725 37,725 G 
Herald-Post 468,680 371,141 97,539 G 
TE. ccs bsneres 125,756 120,083 5,673 G 
Total Daily .cccccsscsee 815,130 679,866 135,264G 

Total Sunday ... 125,756 120,083 5 673 G 
Grand Total . 940, 1886 799,949 140,937 G 

ERIE, PA. 

Disoeech Herald ...... (e) 436,230 487,323 51,093 L 
xeUhasenk wnaaees ) 436,398 416,045 20,344 G 
Dispatch Herald ...0. (S) 68,299 64,067 4,232 G 
Total Daily ..--..seseee 872,628 903,377 30,749 L 
Tt EE. w cosiecaee 68,299 64,067 4,232 G 
Grand Total ..c.ccsccess 940,927 467,444 26,517 L 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


























1934 1933 Gain or Loss 
CE <c cocenawecoens (m) 525,976 424,108 101,868G 
TOE, sindiwaeweanues (e) 185,920 196,415 10,495 L 
BO wusecicetnncedunss (e) 556,158 366,558 189,600G 
Courier Kwtaginateneene (S) 102,963 85,309 17,654 G 
WI Ric degaswucodenn (S) 84,036 33,780 50,256 G 
WOM EMMI os wauncacces 1,268,054 pe 081 280,973G 
Total Sunday .......... 186,999 119, "089 67,910 G 
a eS ee 1,455,053 1, 106, 170 348,883 G 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Herald-News .......0.. (e) 496,259 459,767 36,492 G 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Journal-Gazette 316,345 405,617 89,272 L 
News-Sentinel 671, "767 523, 281 148,486 G 
Journal-Gazette 145,286 100,371 44,915G 
Total Daily .... 988,112 — 898 59,214G 
Total Sunday . pat 145, 286 0,371 44,915 G 
Grand Total . - 1,133,398 1 0297269 104,129 G 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
See Dares +eeee(m) 236,840 194,518 42,322G 
a -Telegram +(e) 467,821 410,319 57,502 G 
Mtcagekasdes -(e) 357,729 335,642 22,087 G 
Star: -Telegram -(S) = 101,613 93,474 8,139 G 
Total Daily .... 1 ary 390 940,479 121,911G 
Total Sunday .. _ 613 93,474 8,139 G 
Grand Total ... iy 164 003 1 ,033, 9953 130,050G 
FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
Review ..ccccccccccese (e) 712,583 608,344 104,239G 
TEE vceccwsescncevecae (e) 209,060 148,866 60,194 G 
Geand TOG ccveviccecce 921,643 757,210 164,433G 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
i Eee (m) 400,847 354,713 46,134 G 
*Post-Star sold in combination with Evening Times. Lin- 
age of one edition shown. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
SPB vi ciasannsdouce (m) 543,855 482,849 61,006 G 
BROMUS. dskecvéicanas (e) 370,547 298,906 71,641 G 





Case TOME dcxeccceces 914,402 


781,755 


132,647 G 


*Evening News carries the same amount of advertising as 


the Patriot. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





























Courant .....cccccece (m) 378,348 374,015 4,333 G 
WE eo calcncmemoeraw eas (e) 1,131,716 1, 087, 254 44,462 G 
oN eee ae (S) 261,485 "2087 039 53,446 G 
TOE TOM 5 cccccticcdte 1,510,064 1,461,269 48,795 G 
Total Sunday .......... 261,485 208,039 53,446 G 
Ge eee 1,771,549 1,669,308 102,241G 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Chronicle 588,995 548,081 40,914G 
ost 419,510 351,001 68,509 G 
Press _ 446,231 408,182 38,049 G 
Chronicle 172,430 146,235 26,195 G 
WE  cceccccecscccenes 146,765 135,640 11,125 G 
SU EES 4s Ceewaqenee 1,454,736 1,307,264 147,472G 
Total Sunday .... - 319,195 281,875 37,320 G 
Grand Total 1,773,931 1,589,139 184,792G 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
OE jiicnccucavecdsaes (e) 794,293 739,672 54,621 G 
Be cvdacactentemnne (m) 573,519 501,894 71, *625 G 
EO (dcaesand dommes (e) 700,914 572,431 128, 483 G 
WN. eswovenucasecccns (S) 199,694 214,742 15,048 L 
WOON CRU bac acawenwues 2,068,726 1,813,997 254,729G 
TOG SOMONE <ccacesces 199,964 214,742 15,048 L 
Gente Teak oaccccveccce 2,268,420 2,028,739 239,681 G 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
po o 488,199 396,334 91,865 G 
TIN da cwademenseas (e) 717,749 405,303 312,446G 
Times-Union ......... (S) 168,322 156,546 11,776G 
Teteh Date cc ccctsccese 1,205,948 801,637 404,311G 
ROGGE SOMES cscccocne 168,322 156,546 11,776 G 
a eC ene 3270 §©=6958,183 416,087 G 
*Journal includes 266,112 lines of tax lists. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
TORE <6 cnacnneisanadae Cn Se acueae “-eamens 
PON Voncsavongeueaneede Gm) SIFAIE ccctce §©ceaces 
Cee TOD ik. s+ cwavawedad geaGE > «ecaes aaaaua 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Journal-Post «<cccoscse (e) 355,250 352,128 3,122 G 
SD decewedudnwesaces (m) 576,219 564,745 11,474G 
TE ccocnvesnvecseune (e) 627,414 604,255 23,159 G 
Jourmel-Post <c.scecces (S) 85,764 99,802 14,038 L 
BP saccecssnscceanss (S) 218, 541 214,827 3,714G 
TOGA). DOME ac ccccuccees i, - 883 1,521,128 37,755 G 
Total Sunday ....ccceee "314.6 629 10,324 L 
es Seaeneeee 1 363" 188 1,835,757 27,431 G 
*Kansas City figures supplied by publisher. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
TO: cc ctiwernaedes (m) 300,620 268,988 31,632 G 
News-Sentinel ........ (e) 463,816 406,290 57,526 G 
| errr (S) 68,091 91,789 23,698 L 
News-Sentinel ........ (S) 114, 725 87,236 27,489 G 
Total Daily ...ccccccecs 764,436 675,278 89,158 G 
Potal SamGay <<cssccoes 182,816 179,025 3,791 G 
Grand Total .....c.cceee 947,252 854,303 92,949 G 
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JUNE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING LINAGE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 














1934 a Gain or Loss 

BERNE sosiscccsees (m) 595,804 526,8 870 68,934 G 
DE spb sneha eee ae (m) 713,496 766. 58 53,089 L 
Illustrated News ..... (m) 207,076 191 ‘O14 16,062 G 
Herald Express ........ (e) 798,206 772,298 25,908 G 
Post-Record 187,569 213,035 26,006 L 
*Examiner 364.716 333,014 31,702 G 
DEE: wctuvnieuesetens 302,648 285,530 17,118 G 

Total Daily ........2.2+ 2,502,151 2,470,402 31,749 G 

Total Sunday ......+... 667,364 618,544 48,820 G 

DE: BORD. osccvcecsek 2 3,169,515 3.088,946 80,569 G 

*Sunday Examiner includes American Weekly linage, 
1934—76,057 lines; 1933—60,913 lines. 

*Sunday Examiner includes American Weekly linage, 
1934—76,057 lines; 1933—66,913 lines. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Union Leader ........ (e) 454,560 407,485 47,075 G 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Commercial Appeal....(m) 632,361 422,288 210,073G 
*Evening Appeal ...... (2) scene 345,671 = cvvces 
Press-Scimitar .....<s> (e) 419,105 379.907 39,198 G 
Commercial Appeal ...(S) 219,335 163,071 56,264 G 

Zetal Daily ..cccccesce 1,051,466 1,147,866 96,400 L 

Total Sunday 219,335 163,071 56,264 G 

Grand Total 1,270,801 1,310,937 40.136 L 

*Evening Appeal discontinued effective July 1, 1933. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























I es ae (m) 343,038 402,974 59,936 L 
DL cannncencesors (m) 1,045,641 790,105 255,536G 
Leader rere rere e (e) 180,7 42 125,306 55,436 G 
Wisconsin News ....... (e) 455,097 439,114 5,983 G 
ee (S) 180,578 140,403 40,075G 
ee ee (S) 236,736 203,505 33,231 G 
Zeta) Daily ..vencvesces eer 1,757,499 257,019G 
Total Sunday ......00.. 417,2 343,958 73,306 G 
Grand Total ..ccccccses 2,431, 782 2,101,457 330,325G 
*Sunday Sentinel figures include American Weekly lin- 
age, 1934—76,034 lines; 1933—58,685 lines. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
OP: besceednecrcndeee (e) 1,047,574 992,767 54,807 G 
Pe. s<.seticcawede (m) 416.7 38 384,870 31,868 G 
7A DOR cnvvsnseess (e) 923,377 891,206 32,171 G 
Ee SEE: wosesvecoess (e) 265,636 274,556 8,920 L 
Grand: Tetal oscnvvcece» 2,635,325 2,543,399 109,926G 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ee ee (e) 418,659 369,035 49,624G 
"Tennessean ....c0.00. (m) 356,564 335,570 20,994 G 
ON ret (S) 130,096 118,338 11,758G 
DORRONRORR ccccavecces (S) 128,485 80,366 48,119G 
Total Daily 775,223 704,605 70,618 G 
Total Sunday 258,581 198,704 59,877 G 
Grand Total » ae 033, 804 903,309 130,495G 
*Tennessean morning ‘and evening sold in combination 
only. Linage of morning edition only is given. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Sa Soeaheveseecne an? eee cicass  enpnes 
7 eee i ne “Sssnes: * bandon 
Star Eagle ....cccccecss Free eee 
SE Ggasebwnbevtanucose a). re 8 esusts sesere 
ERE cccccscesevess (S) TURD lccccce = v0 0 
Total Daily .ccccoccces nee “i5c55s- | cameos 
Total Sunday .........- eee ee ee 
Grand Total ....c...0. Ree 2bessa. Scorene 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS.* 
Standard-Times 441,000 413,336 27,664 G 
Mercury ....e0. 444,934 378,056 66,878 G 
Standard-Times 39,984 35,084 4,900 G 
te TRE svccescetoes 885,934 934 791,392 94,542 G 
Dotal Samaay .oscssvees 39,984 35,084 4,900 G 
OO” <a eore 925,91 626,476 99,442 G 
*New Bedford figures supplied by publisher. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Times-Picayune .....- (m) 757,602 712,304 45,298 G 
Pe ukkucssbeeseus (m) 284,364 395,218 110,854L 
Dn ébenkosseseneusbs (e) 576,852 $61,653 15,199 G 
SERIES no ccccsccvcccee (e) 319,133 314,456 4,677 G 
Times-Picayune ........ (S) 280,863 235,378 45,485 G 
Item-Tribune ........- (S) 219,762 179,276 40,486 G 
MD Guenedesenns sus [a «6 .oskeee SES  seesce 
DU Tile . isssseesene 1,937,951 1,983,631 45,680 L 
i I. osxessenss $00,625 501,228 603 L 
Grand Total ............ 2,438,576 2,484,859 46,283 L 
*Effective July 22, 1933, Sunday y editions Times-Picayune 


and States merged. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








American ....++..+00- (m) 630,357 586,948 43,409 G 
DD beeboons weeeued (m) 897,295 930,502 66,793 G 
Herald Tribune ...... (m) 624,004 588,540 35,464 G 
i.  -essseesbenneeeu (m) 903,227 877,954 25,273 G 
 -+tpdennenesecde (m) 194,026 167,849 26,177 G 
eee spebeseanaeanee (e) 723,524 709,705 13,819 G 
einbhaseteeuenie (e) 1,033,389 1,109,234 75,845 L 
Ww fort Telegram ....... (e) 1,026,499 1,039,825 13,326 L 
hes eeseebensesen (e) 213,073 218,507 5,434 L 
tee Home News....(e) 241,768 229,645 12,123 G 
**American .....0.00 (S) 384,179 352,543 31,636 G 
OO eae (S) 586,243 615,344 29,101 L 
DE. osasstebhasnous (S) 51,952 40,245 11,707 G 
D. st056b0n0500056% (S) 323,333 319,119 4,214 
Herald Tribune ....... (S) 398,268 390,672 7,596 G 
*Bronx Home News...(S) 94,601 91,855 2,746 G 
ck ear 6,487,162 6,358,709 128,453G 
DO BRE socccccess 1,838,576 1,809,778 28,798 G 
[OEE RO  Sevcrisvces 8,325,738 8,168,487 157,251G 
**Sunday American includes American Weekly linage, 
1934—76,034 lines; 1933—58,685 lines. 
*Bronx Home News figures supplied by publisher. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
De: swspunesnene sche (e) 1,135,948 1,071,162 64,786 G 
Times-Union ........+.. (e) 372,944 354,890 18,054 G 
ales ae (S) 270,870 262,456 8,414G 
Times-Union ........+. (S) 35,242 35,785 543 L 
Se TS. osennevvenss 1,508,892 1,426,052 82,840 G 
Total SMRGRY. «occ ccevee 306,112 298,241 7,871 G 
Gromd Total 1.x ccvccese 1,815,004 1,724,293 90,711G 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
1934 











1933 Gain or Los 
PE no xetewenecenne (e) 533,624 488,806 44,818 G 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer ......... (e) 864,003 478,808 385,195 G 
Co (e) 667,907 646,740 21,167 G 
OS eee oe (S) 117,112 98,404 18,708 G 
pS errr err res 1,531,910 1,125,548 406,362 G 
Total Sumday ....ccsece 117,112 98,404 18,708 G 
Grand Total ......... 1,649,022 1,223,952 425,070G 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 
CRORE: ccc ev ecess (m) 431,409 371,579 59.830 G 
BEE ssn enceeeeeaeess (e) 567,735 499,899 67,636 G 
Oklahoma News ...... (e) 274,894 189,946 84,948 G 
CPRUROORD  civiceshonee (S) 189,590 134,373 55,217 G 
Oklahoma News ...... (S) 72,483 43,239 29,244G 
UN Ts Kcescxecconn 1,273,838 1,061,424 212,414G 
2 DOEET snccnwvacs 262,073 177,612 84,461 G 
es | en 1,535,911 1,239,036 296,875G 
OMAHA, NEB. 
io (e) 432,882 414,045 18,842 G 
**World-Herald ....... (e) 653,105 666,809 13,704 L 
PE: Kncrbsanaee (S) 168,607 148,596 20,011 G 
World-Herald .....+-.. (S) 173,373 164,190 9,183 G 
Total Daily ..ccsevcosss 1,085,992 1,080,854 5,138 G 
Total Sunday «..0.sccce 341,980 312,786 29,194 G 
end TE cceccvvcens 1,427,972 1,393,640 34,332 G 
*Bee-News sold in morning-evening combination. Linage 
of evening edition is shown. 
**World-Herald sold in morning-evening combination. 
Linage of evening edition is shown. 
+Sunday Bee-News linage includes American Weekly 
figures, 1934—76,034 lines; 1933—58,685 lines. 


PEORIA, ILL, 








ee (e) 607,163 566,027 41,136G 
FOMSETINE 2 ccccceccece (m) 535,615 419,853 115,762G 
Se ccivsivesasseneee® (e) 528,067 516,036 12,031 G 
journal-Transcript ....(S) 100,63 95,751 4,888 G 
BRP és acéuewcs heuer (S) 86,068 90,916 4,848 L 
Tete Delle cscsvescseves 1,670,845 1,501,916 168,929G 
Total Sunday ....--.... 186,707 186,667 40G 
Gennd Te ..caccenesc 1,857,552 1,688,583 168,969G 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Deliatin ccncvccccsonss (e) 968,383 887,835 80,548 G 
eee De (m) 671,064 564,918 106,146G 
ME a¢sisbesdbssnnee (e) 465,775 526,147 50,372 L 
Public Ledger ......-.. (e) 1,117,568 1,086,746 30,822 G 
Public Ledger ........ fo) «= asesse 8 eae 
a aera (m) 670,076 537,438 132,638G 
SRETOT ccccccccssvces (S) 450,894 400,328 50,566 G 
*Public Ledger ........ ep)  senene tk, ia 
Record ....ccerccceces (S) 336,516 279,556 56,960 G 
if ee ee (S) ee unesae  seenee 
Total Daily 3,902,866 3,957,265 54,399 L 
Total Sunday 818,319 859,585 41,266 L 
Grand Total 4,721,185 4,816,850 95,665 L 








*Public Ledger, morning pn Sunday editions discon- 
tinued publication April 15, 1934. 
**News, Sunday, new publication started April 22, 1934. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Deeie wccescncecese (m) 389,542 405,697 16,155 L 
TOE ecscecnvcvceses (e) 444,271 456,674 12,403 L 
PONUNNS innctececevese (S) 78,300 72,256 6,044 G 
Total Dally ..scccccecece 833,813 862,371 28,558 L 
Tetel Ganday .ccsvcsces 78,300 72,256 6,044 G 
Grand Total ....:ccccecce 912,113 934,627 22,514 L 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Sun-Telegraph (e) 1,058,993 937,502 121,491G 
Pe sessees --(e) 1,291,068 1,196,683 94,385 G 
Post-Gazette ......+++. (m) 560,548 485,548 75,000 G 
*Sun-Telegraph .«...... (S) 259,072 232,504 26,568 G 
Mi: Sccaewsun sebeunn (S) 230,957 209,109 21,848 G 
Total Daily .....-..++.. 2,910,609 2,619,733 290,876G 
Total Sunday .....--...- 490,029 441,613 48,416 G 
Grand Total .......e.0- 3,400,638 3,061,346 339,293G 
*Sunday Sun-Telegraph includes American Weekly lin- 
age, 1934—76,034 lines; 1933—58,685 lines. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Oregonian ....cccceee (m) 385,669 349,665 37,004 G 
Journal ..ccccccccccecs (e) 551,563 511,845 39,718 G 
News-Telegram ........ (e) 341,391 275,458 933G 
CRERORIAR cvccesesees (S) 161,627 175,602 975 L 
Ss (S) 64,575 62,552 003 G 
Total Daily ....cccccces 1,278,623 1,135,968 142,655G 
Total Sunday ....-+.... 226,202 238,154 11,952 L 
Grand Total ......-... - 1,504,825 1,374,122 130,703G 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ee err (e) 1,022,955 953,536 69,419 G 
RE a nscvdectenevs (m) 343,339 344,713 1,374L 
News-Tribune ......... (e) 287,892 309,610 21,718 L 
eee (S) 194,217 158,127 36,090 G 
Total Dally .cosccccsve 1,654,186 1,607,859 46,327 G 
Total Sunday ......ceee 194,217 158,127 36,090 G 
Grand Total ......c..0% 1,848,403 1,765,986 82,417G 
READING, PA 
Eagle .cccccccccccscces (e) 692,019 605,642 86,377 G 
BEMOB ccceccccesceses (m) 562,958 361,633 201,325G 
DES: awccevass=sinee% (S) 31,352 23,178 8,174G 
Total Daily ....ccccceee 1,254,977. 967,275 287,702G 
Total Sunday ..cccccerce 31 "352 23,178 8,174G 
Grand Total ....4..... 1,286,329 990,453 295,876G 
RICHMOND, VA. 
News-Leader ....--.+.- (e) 813,915 817,946 4,031 L 
Times-Dispatch ....+-.. (m) 526,498 475,664 50,834 G 
Times-Dispatch ....... (S) 191,551 184,789 6,762 G 
Total Daily ....-ccccses 1,340,413 1,293,610 46,803 G 
Total Sunday ........:- 191,551 184,789 6,762 G 
Grand Total .cccccccces 1,531,964 1,478,399 53,565 G 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

1934 1933 Gain or L 
eer ener» (e) 610,761 557,089 53,672 
Times-Union ........+. (e) 751,324 765, 684 14,360 L 
Democrat & Chronicle. (2) 658,575 635,572 23,003 G 
fe eee 185,947 180,145 5,802G 
Democrat & Chronicle. () 202,509 184,766 17,743 G 
Total Daily ......0.+00. 2,020,660 1,958,345 62,315G 

Total Sunday 388,456 364,911 23,5456 
Grand Total .. 2,409,116 2,323,256 85 5360 8 





“Sunday American figures include American Weekly lin. 








age, 1934—76,034 lines; 1933—58,685 lines. 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 
Globe-Democrat ...... (m) 577,563 497,779 79,784G 
Post-Dispatch (e) 961,034 860,043 100 "991 4 
Star-Times ..... -»-(e) 681,502 543,800 137 702 G 
Globe-Democrat ........ (S) 141,608 140,274 1,334G 
Pest DsgOR  .ekssss (S) 256,283 275,823 19,540 L 
| nee 2,220,099 1,901,622 “318 477G 
SOR GREET <vacccccve 397,891 416,097 18,206 L 
a > earn 2,617,990 2,317,719  300,271G 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Tribune ....0ccccccees (m) 576,891 514,149 62,742G 
Deseret News ......«- (e) 323,066 301,900 21,166G 
i Ea eee (e) 443,027 406,883 36,144 G 
BIOMR Sssnsecnsenees (S) 155,751 155,122 629G 
Ee 1,342,984 1,222,932 120,052 
Total Sunday .......... 155,751 155,122 629 G 
Grand Total ....ccesccos 1,498,735 1,378,054 120.6816 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Laght cccsccccccvceses (e) 518,068 443,069 74,999 G 
OWE ba vccavenssvesens (e) 496,686 434,289 62,397 G 
E BONERS cocceveseseses (m) 277,447 227,609 50,378 G 
SEE .cssnéodenseveeds (S) 244,761 178,769 65,992 G 
BES o4d0s08sn00san (S) 137,566 107,207 30,359 G 
Total Daily ........+4- 1,292,201 1, ot 427 ~ 187,774 774G 
Total Sunday ....--.... 382,327 85,976 96,351G 
Grand Total ............ 1,674,528 1, 300" 403 284,125 G 
*Sunday Light includes American WwW eekly linage, 1934— 


76,034 lines; 1933—58,685 lines. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 








UNION .ecccceccccces (m) 429,433 478,865 49,432 L 
DM cactsectsceooncces (e) 1,176,263 482,770 693,493G 
Tribune obeeb eeneebsee (e) 665,212 711,120 45,908 L 
PD cession otae ane (S) 193,446 190,791 2,655 G 
Datel Delis. o0cccscesees 2,270,908 1,672,755  598,153G 
Rete GORSey .cccoscece 193,446 190,791 2,655 G 
Gennd TOG ccccesccese 2,464,354 1,863,546  600,808¢ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Reeieee ccccessccess (m) 548,071 545,009 3,062 G 
TAUREED ccnecnnceess (m) 497,061 560,004 62,943 L 
Call-Bulletin .......... (e) 575,536 531,713 43,823 G 
PER ss vnevencsvcsess (e) 668,585 496,240 172,345¢ 
fo re (S) 309,164 313,622 4,458L 
COPOIMEIS sc cccccccoses (S) 163,377 147,947 15,4306 
Ce eee ee 2,289,253 2,132,966  156,287G 
Total Sunday .......... 472,541 461,569 10,972G 
Grand Total ....ccc.ees. 2, 761,794 2,594,535  167,259G 
*Sunday Examiner figures. include’ American W eekly 


linage, 1934—76,657 lines; 1933—66,913 lines, 


SEATTLE, WASH, 














Post-Intelligencer ....- (m) 385,482 348,676 36,806 G 
§ all 5084568 ¥O98605b0b8 (e) 325,554 391,233 65,679 L 
Dh. - secntetuacavesu (e) 729,265 712,999 16,266 G 
“Pp — ihensilimemnae -(S) 216,285 169,462 46,823 ¢ 
ST - . tivankebenaee (S) 141,495 124, 830 16,665 G 
Total Daily 1,440,301 1,452,908 12,607 L 
Total Sunday ° 357,780 294,292 63,488 G 
Genel Tete cccccntecces 1,798,081 1,747,200 50,881 G 
*Sunday Post-Intelligencer figures {nclude American 
Weekly linage, 1934—76,657 lines; 1933—66,913 lines. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
i. *..(d) 288,990 281,276 7,714G 
BENS 20 0ssceneceeass (e) 369,905 312,237 57,668 G 
Jourmal ..ccccccccccce (S) 66,835 64,420 2,4156 
Total Daily ..cccccccecs 658,895 593,513 65,382 G 
Total Sunday ...ccccece goe'oee 64,420 2,4156 
Grand Total ....e--eee- 25,730 657,933 67,797 G 
*Journal is an all day paper. All advertising appeats & 
all editions. One edition measured. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
News-Times§ .ccscccces (e) 444,667 356,515 88,1526 
NN re (e) 550,498 472,898 77,600 G 
ee ee Pee (S) 47,850 85,500 37,6501 
BED cp 0cncvusccaven (S) 65,418 46,995 18,4236 
Seed Me: usssstecees 995,165 $29,413 165,7526 
Total Sunday ....000000¢ 113,268 132,495 —_ 19,2271 
oa. Gera 1,108,433 961,908  146,5256 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Spokesman-Review (m) 277,024 217,380 59,6446 
EOGEENED pocnedescuces {2} 480,453 439,040 41,4136 
ED Gc auecnbhaedhaeun 196,170 202,869 6,699) 
Spokesman-Review . “§ 122,054 90,563 31, "4916 
Total Daily ...ccccscees 953,647 859,289 94,3586 
Total Sunday .....-.... 122,054 90,563 31,4916 
"EO —_raee 1,075,701 949,852 125, "8496 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Sibi i Sv eivensh haan (e) 636,614 604,245 32,3698 
i | scucenaunansned (e) 583,744 623,761 40,017 
Post-Standard ........ (m) 446,073 401,048 45,0254 
PAMETICAN «060600000008 (S) 127,210 100,508 26,702! 
eee (S) 59,459 79,534 20,075: 
Post-Standard ......++ (S) 51,588 49,251 2,337 
Total Daily ....cccceses 1,666,431 1,629,054 37,3776 
Total Sunday ........6. 238,257 229,293 8,964 
Grand Total ...-....0+- 1,904,688 1,858,347 46, “ali 

*Sunday American figures include American Weelt 
linage, 1934—76,034 lines; 1933—58,685 lines. 
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HE publication date of the first two 

volumes of a new biography of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, by Dr. Douglas 
Southall Freeman, editor of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News-Leader, has been set 
for Sept. 28, and two concluding vol- 
umes will appear on or about Feb. 1, 
1935, according to formal announcement, 
just made. 

The publishers, Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, announced at the same time, the 
details of the scope and format of the 
book, which has been in preparation for 
the last 20 years. 

The first volume is to carry the nar- 
rative through the return of General 
Lee from South Carolina in March, 
1862, when he assumed the duties of 
military adviser to President Jefferson 
Davis. The second volume is to cover 
the great military operations of 1862 
and closes with the receipt by Lee of 
news that Jackson was dead. 

The third volume extends to the later 
stages of the siege of Petersburg, Va., 
and volume four the surrender at 
Appomattox, the return to Richmond 
and the years at Lexington, Va., are 
recounted. 

For this biography, which the pub- 
lishers say is the most extensive ever 
written of any American, with the ex- 
ceptions of Washington and Lincoln, 
more than 150 maps have been drawn 
from sketches made by the author. The 
illustrations are to number approxi- 
mately €5 and include cuts of many 
pictures and fac-similes of many docu- 
ments that have never appeared in print. 

The publishers state that the only 
autograph edition will be the one for 
which orders are entered in advance of 
the date of publication, Sept. 28. 


OGER GARIS, a reporter, 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News, 
who has had considerable success in 
the juvenile book field, has published 


his first adult novel, “Amusement 
Park,” issued by D. Appleton-Century 
Co. Mr. Garis as a newspaperman 


and fiction writer has consistently fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his parents, 
both of whom had been with the New- 
ark Evening News and both published 
numerous books. 

“Amusement Park” has New Jersey 
for its locale, with references to New- 
ark and Asbury Park. It is an epic 
of American places of amusement that 
find a setting of trees for a congeries 
of side-shows, dance halls, dare-devil 


stunts, pools, outdoor circuses, and 
games of chance. Mr. Garis has obvi- 
ously spent much time behind the scenes 
of the various attractions. He gives 
an inside story of the employ es of such 
amusement places and in doirg so adds 
another and hitherto untreated scene to 
the iocal color themes of American 
fiction. 

Mr. Garis does not depend solely on 
picturesqueness of a special setting for 
the interest of his story. He has, in 
addition. made an acute analysis ot 
family life, and to many this will con- 
stitute the chief significance of his 
book. 

He deals with the fortunes of a 
widowed mother and her three sons, 
all of whose lives are in time intimately 
interwoven with the rhythmic beat of 
the amusement park across from their 
home. Even the deceased father had 
been closely associated with the place, 
the contractor who had built it. 

The people of the plot are mainly 
those of the theatre, and in its way 
“Amusement Park” is another of the 
“hack stage” stories that have been 
so popular.—C. S. Z. 

* * «x 
HE first issue of a new quarterly, 
Fashions Art, edited by Mrs. Dessie 
M. Barr, was delivered by messenger 
boys in New York July 14. Because of 
its use of pieces of materials as illus- 
trations Fashions Art cannot be sent 
through the mail. It sells at $1.50 a 
copy and is <laborately printed. 
x OK 


A DRAMATIC presentation of the 
gathering of news, its editing, and 
“is transiormation to the printed page 
is contained in a pamphlet, “News, the 
Story of How It Is Gathered and 
Printed,” which the New York Times 
has recently issued in a limited edition 
for special promotion and for “those 
who want to know how a newspaper 
collects and prints news, who have been 
curious about its reportorial and me- 
chanical staffs and the way they work.” 

The section on newsgathering takes 
as examples three stories; the Molli- 
sons’ airplane crash at Bridgeport, 
Conn., the radio broadcast by the League 
of Nations of the Manchuria report, 
and the nomination of President Roose- 
velt at the Democratic convention at 
Chicago. The coverage of each is told 
with enough graphic detail to make even 
the “layest’” of readers aware of many 
of the elements involved—advance plan- 
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ning, speed, efficiency, for example. 

While the whole pamphlet is well- 
illustrated, the cuts which do masterly 
work are those in the section “From 
Copy to Type.” Few texts, if any, on 
the subject of newspaper making pre- 
sent their subject as well as Russell 
Owen has done in this booklet— 
H.S.M. 





NEWSPRINT OUTPUT UP 


North American Production for June 
343,525 Tons 


Newsprint production in Canada dur- 
ing June 1934 amcunted to 229,637 tons 
and shipments to 225,449 tons. Produc- 
tion in the United States was 83,504 
tons and shipments 79,721 tons, making 
a total United States and Canadian pro- 
duction of 313,141 tons and shipments 
of 305.170 tons according to the July 
bulletin of the News Print Service 
Bureau. During June 28,571 tons of 
newsprint were made in Newfound- 
land and 1,813 tons in Mexico, so that 
the total North American production for 
the month amounted to 343,525 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 370,254 
tons more in the first six months of 
1934 than in the first six months of 1933, 
which was an increase of 41 per cent. 
The output in the United States was 
37,790 tons or 8 per cent more than 
for the first six months of 1933, in New- 
foundland 31,794 tons or 26 per cent 
more, and in Mexico 1,159 tons more, 
making a net increase of 440,997 tons, 
or 29.8 per cent. 

Stocks of news print paper at Can- 
adian mills are figured at 46,782 tons 
at the end of June and at United States 
mills 24,080 tons, making a combined 
total of 70,862 tons compared with 
62,891 tons on May 31, 1934. 





SALT LAKE GUILD ELECTS 

The Salt Lake City Newspaper 
Guild has signed almost 100 per cent 
of those in the city eligible to member- 
ship. Meetings are being held monthly. 
William C. Patrick, general assign- 
ment man on the Tribune, has been 
elected president; Alson Ferguson, city 
and county building reporter, Telegram, 
is vice-president; T. W. Long, copy 


desk, Telegram, treasurer, and Frank 
Winn, Deseret News copy reader, 
secretary. 





THREE-COLOR CARTOON 

The Chicago Tribune July 11 printed 
a three color cartoon by Carey Orr, 
showing administration leaders painting 
the Democratic donkey red. The car- 
toon was headed: “Getting Redder and 
Redder. Green was used for the 
ground and clothes of the figure in the 
cartoon. 
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HANDBILL CASE GOES 
TO SUPREME COURT 


S. F. Shopping News Will Seek Deci- 
sion on Constitutionality of Ordi- 
nance Barring Free Distribution 
of Papers 


The suit brought by the San Fran- 
cisco Shopping News Company to test 
the constitutionality of the anti-hand- 
bill ordinance passed by the City of 
South San Francisco, Cal., now goes to 
the United States Supreme Court, fol- 
lowing the decision handed down by the 
Ninth U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
at San Francisco on June 15 when this 
court sustained the law for a second 
time and denied the petition of the 
Shopping News Company which asked 
for a rehearing of its request for an 
injunction to prevent that municipality 
from interfering with the distribution of 
Shopping News. 

The management of San Francisco 
Shopping News Company, which is 
owned and controlled by a group of 
San Francisco stores, has since declared 
its intention of appealing the case and 
asking for a hearing before the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

Publishers of Shopping News pub- 
lications in other cities throughout the 
country are watching this case with 
great interest, as for some time it was 
believed by many that this law would 
never be upheld by the higher courts. 
Officials of other California cities which 
have passed similar anti-handbill ordi- 
nances are also interested. 





HEADS EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Fred J. Hartman Named by Graphic 
Arts Institute for New Department 


Educational work, formerly done by 
the Department of Education of the 
United Typothetae of America, has 
been taken over by the American ‘Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. This work will 
be under the direction of Fred J. Hart- 
man with Harry Hillman as director of 
publications and promotion manager. 

Mr. Hartman, now director of edu- 
cation for the United Typothetae was 
formerly connected with the depart- 
ment of printing at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Mr. Hillman, who re- 
signed in May as editor of the Typothe- 
tae Bulletin, was formerly editor of 
Inland Printer. 

Offices will be established by the In- 
stitute in New York City. 





LE GATE TO DAYTON 


James LeGate, formerly with the 
Indianapolis News promotion depart- 
ment, has been made promotion man- 
ager of the Dayton (O.) News. 
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Always a gracious The G-E Refrigera- 
host, the G-E Monitor . tor did not attempt 
Top would never think to leap into stardom in 
of “letting you down” at a day. Famous scientists 
a crucial moment. Install in General Electric labora- 
this star performer in your tories labored for 15 years be- 
home and forget your refrigera- fore being satisfied that they had 
tion worries forever. Do it now! perfected she lifetime refrigerator. 
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MODERNIZE WITH THE 10 BEsT HOME SERVANTS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


REPRICERATORS DISHWASHERS - RANGES - VACUUM CLEANERS - WASHING MACHINES - FLAT PLATE IPONEPS - WATER COOLERS - DISPLAY CASES . WALA IN COOLERS BAR EQUIPMENT 
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The red, blue, orange or green fronts of great 
chain stores are familiar landmarks of larger 
cities. They border the pavement like sales 
signals where the buying traffic is thickest. 


In newspapers, COLOR ADVERTISING extends a 
selling invitation of comparable effectiveness. It 
halts the newspaper buying traffic. Glancing 
through his paper, the reader cannot help 
stopping automatically at color, because IN 
NEWSPAPERS COLOR IS STILL COMPARATIVELY 
NEW. It has MORE DISPLAY-VALUE—a fresher 
appeal than in other media. 


And, first focusing the reader’s attention, it gives 
your headline and advertising message a better 
chance to sell him. 


Enlist with the color-wise 
advertisers in large-city newspapers, 
. i 


General Electric’s program is one example— 
among a growing list—of the use of color in 
primary-city newspapers. 


Wisely, advertisers reinforce their national news- 
paper campaigns with COLOR IN CITIES WHERE 
IT COUNTS Most. Where competition is strongest. 
Where the markets are richest. 


The growing use of color, in larger city papers, 
is the best proof that it pays the advertiser. 
Whether you use two colors, full color or color 
gravure, you can expect excellent reproduction 
from qualified newspapers. 


Join the successful ranks of color-wise newspaper 


advertisers. The papers below will furnish you 
additional data. 


ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS PREPARED IN COLLABORATION WITH} THE FEDERAL 




















ADVERTISING AGENCY, SPONSORED BY THE FOLLOWING NEWSPAPERS THAT OFFER YOU COLOR: 


BUFFALO COURIER & EXPRESS 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


ERIE DISPATCH-HERALD 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 














Editor & Publisher 


Retail News and Notes 





By RICHARD WEBSTER 


REAKING Away from Tradition. 

Ludwig Baumann, New York, 
specialist in the installment sale of tur- 
niture, is opening a men’s clothing de- 
partment in the 35th and Eighth Ave. 
store. If it is successful this depart- 
ment may be introduced throughout the 
chain—and then women’s and children’s 
apparel may be tested in the same way. 
...The Lerner Stores, 160 in all, ad- 
vertise only through their window dis- 
plays. And the windows serve not 
merely as an advertising medium, but 
also as a sales laboratory: new styles 
and lines are put in the windows of 
some 20 stores on display, and the style 
or line is bought in quantity only if 
the windows are quickly emptied... 
DuRand, Inc., of Louisville, Ky., meets 
the summer slump in a realistic manner 
—the entire store will close down for 
two weeks from July 28 to August 13. 
Executives and employes on vacation! 
_..In the floor-covering department of 
Denver Dry Goods Co. each salesman 
is also buyer. The merchandiser and 
manager buys and sells the Orientals ; 
another man purchases and sells the 8 
x 10 and the 9 x 12 domestic rugs; a 
third, the smaller domestics; a fourth, 
the carpets; and a fifth, the padding. 
Each man makes his own selection, 
handles display for his goods, keeps 
track of stock and sales, and has his 
own desk and phone. This method 
could not be used in every department 
—but think how it cuts down the prob- 
lem of old merchandise and the prob- 
lem of turnover in sales-help! 

. . = 


OWER Prices in Electrical Goods 
} i This Year Than Last are strik- 
ingly demonstrated by the Philadelphia 
Retail Ledger’s survey of June promo- 
tions of this type of goods this June 
and in June, 1933. Refrigerators, for 
instance—13.6% of all promotions on 
these a year ago were on the high price 
class over $200, but this June onlv 7% 
were in this price range. Refrigerators 
under $140 represented 68.1 of the total 
last June, and 75% this June. Washing 
machines priced at $69.50 and over 
were 42.8% of all promoted in June, 
°33—and only 6.6% in June, 34. But 
washers under $40 were only 14.3% last 
June, and 53.3% this June. All three 
classes or console radios showed great 
changes in the year. Those over $59.50 
were 37.5% last June and 28.6 this year. 
The midrange of prices, from $49.50 to 
$59.50, were 37.5% of the promotions a 
year ago and 28.6% this June. And 
those under $49.50 jumped from 25% 
last June to 52.3% this June. On 
the comparatively new compact radio 
the three ranges of prices have changed 
limits during the year. As the prices 
have dropped, the new high range has 
got more of the promotion. Last year 
the top range was from $34.95 to 
$59.50, and it had 36.8% of the promo- 
tions. This June the top range is from 
$24.50 to $35.50, and it gets a little 
more than half of the promotions. 
* * * 
ODERNIZATION. The entire 
11 floors of the G. Fox store in 
Hartford have been remodeled with 
new fixtures and lighting. . . . Marshall 
Field (Chicago) has replaced 10 ele- 
vators with escalators, handling 10,500 
persons an hour—three times as many 
as the elevators could carry. The 
escalators are reversible, running up or 
down as traffic demands. . . . Four 
escalators have been ordered for the 
Hecht Co. store, Washington, to give 
up and down service between the first 
and third floors. Traffic tests had 
showed the present number of persons 
entering the store at the peak of the 
day 1,000 an hour in excess of the 
1932 Christmas traffic. . . . Early in 
July the L. S. Ayres store of In- 
dianapolis ordered six 4-foot-wide esca- 
lators to cost about $150,000... . 
The Wm. H. Block store in Indian- 
apolis is being remodeled and equipped 
with air-conditioning and an elevator- 
plus-escalator system which has a total 
hourly capacity of 13,400, of which 


10,000 will be carried by the escalators. 
. Hearn’s, New York, is about to 
enlarge its liquor department for the 
third time, moving it to the south side 
of the Fiith avenue building and giv- 
ing it 900 square feet more than in its 
present location. 
aK * 1 

OMPARATIVE Sales _ Figures. 

The Federal Reserve Board, sur- 
veying 622 department stores in 341 
cities, reports June sales 9% better than 
last year and the first half year’s sales 
up 18%. Detail for each district. 





% Gain 
Over Last Year 

District June Half Year 
eS ear eee 7 12 
ef + 10 
Philadelphia ........ 13 13 
a een 18 28 
Richmond ......... 21 21 
Se re 33 36 
ED. vcnikuwrsins 8 25 
Cee See 10 23 
Minneapolis ........ 6 13 
ORS CAY 656000 12 21 
SEAS Ree 23 30 
San Francisco....... 1 12 

Average ....... 9 18 


In the Greater New York area the 
New York Herald Tribune’s monthly 
survey of the larger department stores 
showed this June’s sales below this 
May but about 314% above last June. 
Individual store gains were 16%, 12%, 
9%. 7.5%. The gains for four women’s 
specialty stores reporting ranged from 
15% down to 4%. 

For the first half of July New York 
department store sales were 6 or 7% 
better than a year ago. 

The Federal Bureau of Commerce 
estimates June sales of variety stores 
for this June at 7% below this May 
and 6% above last June; index for 
June, ’34, 88; for May, ’34, 90; for 
June, ’33, 83. 

ee 


HAIN STORES. Six of the lead- 

ing fixed price chains show for 
June a combined gross of 12.4% bet- 
ter than a year ago. The same stores 
for the half year show a gain of 
15.9% over last year first half. . ; 
The following table shows percentage 
of increase for the month and the half 
year for several chains: 


% Gain 
Over Last Year 
June Half Year 
S. H. Kress & Co.... 19.2 28. 
G. C. Murphy Com- 
eS ea ee 36.3 40.1 
Peoples Drug Stores, 
BE. sectecsscceb ss 8.0 6.8 
J. C. Penney Com- 
are ee 14.8 26.7 
Spiegel, May, Stern 
ee ee 83.5 146.3 
Interstate Department 
pewes, F600. ...40 6.9 22.1* 
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Not only a highly sue- 
cessful training and welfare 
service for carrier-boys, 
but also a unique method 
of visualizing and selling 
your circulation coverage. 
For details, write 


NEWSPAPER BOYS 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 





Dept. E. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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aban 12.6** 
**5 weeks. 


Schiff Company 26.5 
*5 months. 
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MALL TOWN and Rural General 

Stores the country over did not do 

as much business in June as in May— 

about 832% less, according to the Bu- 

reau of Commerce; but this June’s total 

sales were 10% above June ’33 and 14% 
above June ’32. 

* 


* * 
BAROMETER READINGS. Sales 
and profits of concerns selling 


business appliances and machinery are 
improving—and such improvement 
usually lags behind general retail bet- 
terment. The Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company for the first half of 
the year had a net income of $1,392,091 
—against $300,102 for the same period 
last year. . . . Remington Rand, Inc., 
reports profits for the second quarter 
of $7,490,000, which is 45% more than 
last year’s second quarter. . . . Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s orders for the 
second quarter were 52% more than 
same period last year (over 54 mil- 
lion against 3534 million). For the 
first quarter the gain was at just 
about the same rate, but the totals 
were not so large—a little over 38 
million in 34 and 25% in ’33.... 
American motor car output for the 
six months of this year was 
more than last year first half: 1,802,442 
against 1,031,839. And this June the 
output was 27% more than last June, 
but 6.6% less than this May. 
General Motors sales to dealers in 
the United States this June were 118,- 
789—19% more than last June (99,- 
956), and 14% more than this May 
(103,844). Hudson Motor Car 
Company for the first six months of 
this year shipped 65,810 cars—against 
23,002 last year first half. ... Ford Mo- 
tor Company sales this June totaled 
101,661 units—against 58,534 last June. 

Insurance sales are gaining rapidly, 
The 42 life companies in the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, do- 
ing 85% of total insurance business, 
reports gains as follows in new paid- 
for business: 

% Gain 


Over Last Year 
June Half Year 


75% 


Type of Insurance 


Ordinary insurance... 10.5 12.8 
Industrial insurance... 6.8 16.8 
Group insurance...... 33.5 76.0 

0 10.9 16.3 


. The Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company for the six months 
gained 14.9% on new paid insurance 
over last year first half. The increase 
in new annuity business, based on com- 
parable premiums, was 148.9%. .. A 
small and highly specialized insurance 
concern, the Church Life Insurance 
Corporation, which is a subsidiary of 








the Church Pension Fund of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, had a 96% 
rise in ordinary life insurance sales this 
June over June ’33, and a 50% rise 
for the six months of 1934 compared 
with 1933 first half. For the six months 


annuity premium income _ increased 
462% over last year first half, and 


renewal premium income for the 
period increased 632%. 
i ae 


F NVASIONS. The retail market. 

ing facilities of Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, Inc., are to be extended to 
New Jersey, where it will compete | 
with Standard Oil of New Jersey— | 
which in 1929 on acquiring control af 
Beacon Oil Company entered New 
York and New England. New Jersey 
was a good market for Vacuum lubri. 
cating oils before Vacuum Oil Com. 
pany was merged with S. O. of N, y. 
._: . The famous Wendel residence x 
Fifth Avenue and 39th Street, Ney 
York, has been leased by Drew Uni- 
versity to S. H. Kress & Co., fgg 
“at least 30 or 40 years.” The prop- 
erty appraised at $4,548,000, will & 
occupied by a new building. 


JONES HEADS CODE BODY 
.O. E. Jones, publisher of the Bates. 
ville (Ark.) Record and president oj 
the Arkansas Press Association, was 
chosen chairman, and Armitage Har. 
per, Little Rock, secretary-treasurer, of 
the regional code authority of Divisions 
A-2 and A-5, graphic arts industry, a 
a meeting of the Arkansas Press Ago. 
ciation executive committee held recently 
at Little Rock. The executive commit. 
tee was directed by the association to 
act as the regional code authority 
The committee voted to affiliate with 
the N. E. A. and named Donald My. 
ray, publisher, Jonesboro Tribune, x 
Arkansas committeeman. Erwin Fun 
former publisher, Rogers Daily New 
was re-elected regional code manager, 


PATTERSON DECORATED 


Grove Patterson, editor of the Tole 
Blade, was decorated by the Spanis 
Republic recently with the Order ¢# 
Isabella, the highest order of tk! 
country. Mr. Patterson was one of:! 
commission of four from Toledo 0 
which was feted in Toledo, Spain, a 
members of which received the decor: | 
tion. Mrs. Patterson was likewix 
honored, and is the first America 
woman to receive the decoration. Mr. 
and Mrs. Patterson returned fron 
Spain early this month. 


PETERS JOIN RAPID ROLLER 
F. P. Peters, formerly with the Vo¢§ | 
Roller Company, Chicago, has joine 
the sales department of the Rapid Rolle 
Company, Chicago. ; 
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oe Circulation 
= 30 DAILIES SPONSOR 
= SOAP BOX DERBY 
. ee 
7 New Promotion Event Will Be Cli- 
and maxed By Two Day Finals at 
same Dayton—Cameraman Orig- 
inated Competition 
rket- More than 30 newspapers in various 
n Oi] parts of the United States are planning 
ed to to hold their individual contests in con- 
mpete nection with the All-American Soap 
‘sey— Box Derby to be held in Dayton, O., 
rol of Aug. 19-20 under the joint sponsorship 
New of the Dayton Daily News and the 
Jersey Chevrolet Motor Company. This con- 
lubri- test was originated by Myron E. 
Com. (Scottie) Scott, staff photographer, 
N. Y, Dayton Daily News, and the first con- 
nce at test was held last summer with 20,000 
New persons witnessing the event. 
y Uni- Newspapers which have entered the 
>.» for All-American and will have winners 
Prop. from their cities in this classic are: 
will be Birmingham (Ala.) Post, Wichita 
(Kan.) Beacon, Cincinnati Times-Star, 
New Orleans Item-Tribune, Akron 
DY Beacon-Journal, Cleveland News, Day- 
Bates. ton, Daily News, Springfield (O.) 
dent. of News-Sun, Pittsburg Post-Gazette, 
mM, Was Buffalo Courier-Express, Youngstown 
e Har. (O.) Telegram, Syracuse Journal- 
urer, ot American, Rochester (N. Y.) Times- 
)ivisions Union, Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, 
istry, at Boston Evening American, Knoxville 
ss Asso- (Tenn.) News-Sentinel, Scranton (Pa.) 
recently Republican, Harrisburg Patriot and 
commit. Evening News, Baltimore News, Char- 
ation to lotte (N. C.) News, Montgomery 
uthority. (Ala.) Advertiser, Shreveport (La.) 
ate with Times, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
ld Mur. Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, Omaha 
bune, 2% (Neb.) Bee-News, Peoria (Ill.) Jour- 
in Funk, nal-Transcript, Chicago Herald & Ex- 
ly News, aminer, Binghamton (N. Y.) Press, 
anager, Davenport (Ia.) Times-Democrat, In- 
dianapolis Star, Muncie (Ind.) Star, 
TED Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette 
re Tolei: and Columbus (O.) Citizen. 
~ Spanis On Aug. 18, there will be the Mont- 
Order ¢ ; gomery county race, with approximately 
of tk} boys entered competing for the 


one oii) honor of being entered in the All-Ohio 














oledo 0.) race which will be a feature of the 
Spain, a afternoon program. The Dayton Daily 
1e decor) | News race will also be held that after- 
likewix § © n00n. 
America Winners from the various cities will 
tion. Mr § compete in the All-American event on 
ned from Sunday afternoon, Aug. 19. The win- 
ner will receive a four year scholar- 
ship to any state college of his own 
OLLER } selection. The tuition money will be 
. the Vor placed on deposit in a bank until the 
nas joined oor is a to —_ —_. Second 
“4 Rolle rize wi a three day trip to the 
apid Ro World’s Fair at Chicago an all ex- 
penses paid. 

An added feature of the Sunday pro- 
gram will be the “Blue Flame” race 
which will be for specially constructed 

WAL soap box” cars. About 30 cars will be 
\ entered and these will be permitted to 





have roller or Timken bearing and 
Pneumatic tires. Boys of 16 to 18 
years old only can compete in this 
special race. 

_ The course is 1,980 feet long and 
timers will be placed on a platform 18 
feet above the track. The National 
Broadcasting Company is planning to 
put the Sunday events on the air and 
sound motion pictures are to be taken 
by the news reels. 

_ Bleachers are to be erected the en- 
tire length of the course which will 
accomodate 30,000 persons. 

In addition to the major prizes, 
approximately 100 auxiliary prizes will 

awarded at a banquet to be held in 
the Hotel Van Cleve, attended by all 
the city and state champions. These 
will be furnished with white zipper 
coveralls and the Metropolitan Com- 
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zgpany, a men’s furnishing store, will 
seem ean supply free white caps to all 
ae y contestants. 






The Chevrolet Motor Company, co- 
sponsor, has issued a four page roto- 
Btavure which has been distributed 
among all dealers for distribution in 
building up interest in the event. 

ayton merchants are planning to 
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Editor 


sponsor certain cars and more than 20 
have already signified their intentions 
of participatiig. Each is asked to pay 
a small entrance fee. 


GIVES BACK NUMBER RATES 


Marinette (Wis.) Eagle-Star Charges 
from 5 Cents to $2 

A letter to Eprror & PUBLISHER 
comments upon an article in the July 7 
issue regarding extra charge for back 
numbers of the Yonkers (N. Y.) States- 
man. 

“This seems to be a good system, but 
it does not go far enough,” says Frank 
E. Noyes, president and manager of the 
Marinette (Wis.) Eayle-Star. 

Mr. Noyes gives the following sched- 
ule of prices for back numbers of his 
paper, which has been in effect for a 
number of years: Not over 2 months 
old, 5 cents each; over 2 months, 10 
cents; over 6 months, 12 cents; over 9 
months, 15 cents; over 12 months, 20 
cents; over 18 months, 25 cents; over 
2 years, 30 cents; over 3 years, 40 cents ; 
over 4 years, 50 cents; over 5 years, 
75 cents; over 6 years, $1; over 10 
years, $1.50; over 15 years, $2 each. 


BOSTON CARRIERS IN CHICAGO 


Eighteen Boston Herald-Traveler car- 
riers, winners in a subscription contest 
are visiting the Fair in Chicago under 
the supervision of Herbert Coveney, 
supervisor of the Newton district, and 
John Rigby, manager of the Wabash 
branch. Joseph Milford and Albert 
Sostilio, winners of the national cham- 
picnship in the I.C.M.A. carrier con- 
test held in New York June 19-21 are 
among the winners. 


BETTER TIMES DRIVE 

The Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dis- 
patch and local merchants have launched 
a seven weeks’ Utica Merchants’ Bet- 
ter Times Drive. Free trips to the 
World’s Fair are offered four Utica 
girls and two from the vicinity, who 
will act as boosters in the drive. The 
daily recently started a weekly shop- 
ping guide, written in news form by 
Kathleen Kirkwood, who also writes a 
“Kathleen’s Buyways” feature for the 
Sunday Observer-Dispatch. 


RUTHERFORD IN JERSEY CITY 


L. P. Rutherford, for more than 20 
years circulation manager of the Phila- 
delphia Record, and recently assistant 
to E. S. Dobson, circulation manager 
of the Brooklyn Times-Union, has been 
appointed circulation manager of the 
Jersey City Jersey Journal. He suc- 
ceeds I. Isenberg, who had gone to the 
Newark Star-Eagle as circulation man- 
ager. 


89 ON DAILY’S CRUISE 

Eighty-nine persons took advantage 
of the Caribbean cruise sponsored by 
the New Orleans (La.) Item-Tribune, 
and sailed aboard the Sixaola, from 
New Orleans July 14. Raleigh Schwartz 
of the Item-Tribune, director of the 
cruise, and Mrs. Schwartz were among 
those sailing. The cruise will last 16 
days. 


TO ENTER FREE BALLOON RACE 


The Buffalo Courier-Express will en- 
ter a free balloon in the race to be held 
in Birmingham, Ala., July 28, to select 
the American representative in the in- 
ternational race to be held in Septem- 
ber in Poland. The Courier-Express 
balloon will be manned by George Hine- 
man and Milford Vanik, veteran pilots. 


50 BOYS WON N. Y. TRIP 

Fifty prize-winning carriers of the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph News- 
papers left July 9 for New York ona 
three-day tour. In charge of the boys 
were S. H. Anderson, circulation man- 
ager, and Clark Farber, city circulation 
manager. 


OUTBOARD REGATTA 
The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Oak- 
mont Boat Club’s William Randolph 
Hearst Gold Cup outboard motor re- 
gatta was held in the Allegheny River, 
at Oakmont July 14-15. 
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PRINTED 1,766 NAMES 

W. W. Loomis, La Grange (Ill.) 
Citizen publisher, recently counted the 
number of names mentioned in one 
issue of the weekly and found 1,766 
names appeared in the news columns. 
In a front-page box the following week, 
Mr. Loomis commented as follows in 
part: “People are interested more in 
people than they are in abstract things. 
The citizen likes to be human. We 
are proud of our ‘spirit of 1766.” 


HAS SCREEN-RADIO WEEKLY 

The Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une syndicate is marketing Screen and 
Radio Weekly which was started by the 
Detroit Free Press to replace its reg- 
ular Sunday magazine section. Mrs. 
Myrtle Meyer Eldred, author of “Your 
Baby and Mine,” handled by the Regis- 
ter and Tribune syndicate, has left her 
home in Des Moines for a month’s vaca- 
tion which will be spent touring New 
England and Eastern Canada. 


DAILIES AIDING CONCERTS 

Daily newspapers in Cincinnati are 
cooperating with the city government 
in establishing at popular prices a com- 
bination symphony concert, tabloid 
grand opera and choral recital at the 
University of Cincinnati stadium. The 
first was a big success, more than 3,000 
persons attending. The programs will 
continue three times a week during the 
summer. 


BLIND VET SELLS PAPERS 
Leon Goldstein, blind World War 
veteran, has been granted the exclusive 
privilege of selling newspapers and 
magazines in the lobby of the Federal 
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CARRIER BOYS AT FAIR 

A party of 25 New Orleans Item- 
Tribune carrier boys, accompanied by 
C. T. Namias, city circulation manager, 
arrived in Chicago this week to attend 
A Century of Progress. Last week 
more than 150 South Bend (Ind.) Trib- 
une carriers were guests of the Trib- 
une at the fair. A group of Fargo 
(N. D.) Forum boys will leave for 
Chicago July 22 for a two-day visit. 


1,000 IN FIRECRACKER HUNT 


One thousand children participated in 
the firecracker hunt and foot races spon- 
sored by the Wichita Eagle, July 3, in 
Riverside Park. Each child in order to 
participate in the events had been re- 
quired to obtain a new subscription to 
the daily. Sidney D. Long is circula- 
tion manager. 


PUBLISHED HUMOR EDITION 

The Danville (Ill.) Commercial- 
News on July 2 published a humor edi- 
tion in tabloid size which ran 12 pages. 
All advertising and news matter was in 
a humorous vein and written by Fred 
B. Mann. 


BOAT MODELLING CONTEST 

Buffalo Evening News conducted a 
model sailboat competition in that city 
for youthful builders of these small craft, 
more than 500 entries being received. 
Prizes were awarded. 


SPONSORING BALLOON RACES 


The Birmingham Post will sponsor 
the National Balloon Races to be held 
in Birmingham July 28. 





Building, Chicago, in accordance with 
recently promulgated government regu- 
lations, permitting one blind world war 
veteran adequately recommended, to put 
a newsstand in each federal building in 
the United States. 


NEW CARTOON FEATURE 

Jimmy Hatlo, sports cartoonist of 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin, whose 
two-column comic “They’ll Do It Every 
Time” has been a feature for years 
on the comic page, will now have a 
daily cartoon in enlarged size on the 
first page of the sports section. Hatlo’s 
subjects will not be confined to sports, 
but include many others of timely reader 
interest. 


BETTER HOMES CONTEST 

The Raleigh (N. C.) News & Ob- 
server is sponsoring a Better Homes 
Contest with substantial prizes offered 
to popularize and encourage home im- 
provement and to secure entries for 
the National Better Homes Contest. A 
300-word letter, describing the improve- 
ments made and pictures “before” and 
aa must be submitted by Sept. 8, 


50 BOYS DAILY’S GUESTS 
Fifty boys were guests of the Pater- 
son (N. J.) Evening News at the Belle 
Vista Hotel on Lake Walton, near 
Munroe, New York, for a week be- 
ginning June 20. 
















OLEAN 
TIMES-HERALD 


Southwestern New York's leading 
daily, covering |the rich Pennsyl- 
vania oi! section. This territory pro- 
duces more oil (every barrel sells 
at a premium) than the rest of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia combined. Olean is the 
natural trading center for this entire 
section. The Times-Herald is the only 
daily and its an A. B. C. member. 





Represented in the National field 
for over 17 years by the 


GEO.B.DAVID CO. 
110 East 42nd St., New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT 

















Strength for The Day 
by 
Earl L. Douglass, D. D. 


When Thomas Carlyle was told 
that Margaret Fuller, the New 
England intellectual, had said, 
“T accept the universe,” the gruff 
old philosopher grunted and said: 
“Gad, she’d better.” 

There are some things in this 
life we had better accept and get 
along with as best we can. We 
may not like our features, our 
stature, our relatives or the color of 
our skin. But we had nothing to 
do with making these things as they 
are, and we can do nothing to 
change them. Submission in some 
cases is craven and cowardly. In 
many other cases an unwillingness 
to submit is both foolish and futile. 

So it is wise for us to accept 
certain things we cannot change 
and make the best of them. They 
may irritate and irk us day in and 
day out, but there is nothing to do 
about them. 

In fact we can be pretty sure 
that God would have it so. One 
way He has evidently planned to 
train us, is by seeing how happily 
and with what purpose we can live 
in a world where ‘everything is not 
according to our taste. 








HE above is an example of a 

daily feature, by a prominent 
Philadelphia clergyman, which is 
now available. Address Rowe 
Stewart, The Stewart Jordan 
Company, Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Advertising Agencies 


WAR ON BOOTLEGGER 
URGED BY AGENCY 


Illegal Operators Waxing Fat at Ex- 





pense of Legitimate Advertis- 
ers, Says ‘‘Challenge”’ to 
Newspapers 


Newspapers of the United States are 
challenged to stamp out the bootleggers 
in their communities, in a letter sent 
out by Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
and addressed “To the Publisher of 
Every Newspaper in the United States 
Carrying Liquor Advertising.” 

This week responses of varied nature 
were pouring in on the agency in every 
mail, some denying the existence of 
bootlegging in their localities, some 
blaming local officials, some promising 
action, and some inclosing copies of 
editorials and news stories to show 
they had already attacked the problem. 
A few, principally among the smaller 
papers, said that they had received no 
liquor advertising anyway and saw no 
reason to worry about the problems of 
the liquor trade. 

Francis G. Hubbard, president of the 
agency, told Epiror & PUBLISHER that 
he considered the situation a serious 
one, not only as a business matter, but 
as a factor affecting the public interest. 
He said that in city after city, liquor 
firms had resorted to advertising, only 
to find the trade channels immediately 
flooded with spurious liquor under 
counterfeit labels. He cited the recent 
seizure of a plant on Staten Island, 
said to have been turning out great 
quantities of counterfeit liquor labels. 

At least one other agency has ex- 
pressed interest in the Kimball, Hub- 
bard & Powel letter, and may take 
action along the same line before long. 

The letter, headed “A Challenge to 
Publishers,” said: 

“What are you going to do about the 
bootlegger and counterfeiter who are 
still flourishing in the liquor business? 

“Are you waiting for the government 
to abolish this evil which exists in plain 
sight 

“Since repeal, millions of dollars have 
been spent for newspaper advertising 
by legal makers and purveyors, who 
seek to build acceptance of good, honest 
brands on the part of newspaper read- 
ers. You, naturally, are accepting 
your share of this advertising money. 

“Will you permit the illegal operator 
to grow fat by supplying spurious 
goods up to a point estimated as two 
to one in favor of the bootlegger? Or 
will you take a hand and clean up this 
nasty situation in your community? 
You can do this—if you will. 

“Through your news sources, you 
undoubtedly knew every speakeasy and 
every bootlegger before Repeal. They 
should be equally aware to you, now. 
Then why take no action while they 
continue to operate? Why allow the 
health and confidence of your readers 
to be jeopardized by criminals who pay 
no taxes to the community and the 
nation, who steal the business of your 
advertisers who are operating legally? 

“The advertising agency of which I 
am president has twenty accounts. Only 
three of them are liquor accounts. We 
cannot, therefore, be accused of special 
prejudice in sending you this challenge. 
We do so in the public interest, be- 
lieving that the newspaper publishers of 
America can stamp out the bootleggers 
Ww ithin thirty days. 

“Awaiting your reply and your fu- 
ture action with much interest, 

“Cordially yours, 

“Kimpatt, Hupparp & Powe, Inc.” 


SELLING DATED CRACKERS 

Sawyer Biscuit Company, Chicago, 
is introducing the “dated” idea in the 
cracker field in black and white news- 
paper advertising in middle western 
states. The copy announces every pack- 
age of Sawyer Graham crackers is 
stamped with the date they were packed 
“oven-fresh.” The advertising is being 
placed by MeKee & Albright, Philadel- 
phia agency. 
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NEW STANDARD OIL THEMES 


Indiana Corporation Using Variations 
of “Live Power” Idea 
(Special to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 

Cuicaco, July 16—Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana is hooking up its “Live 
Power” advertising theme with a direct 
appeal to new car owners in a person- 
alized message to those who own in- 
dividual makes of automobiles. The 
series features illustrations of different 
makes of cars, including Buick, Chev- 
rolet, Ford, Plymouth and others, with 
a phantom figure of an animal bound- 
ing through the air. These ads are ap- 
pearing in Standard’s class A news- 
paper schedules. 

A secondary newspaper campaign at 
present is devoted to jingles, showing 
wild animals in action, stressing the 
“Live Power” idea in jingle verse. The 
weekly newspaper ads stress economy of 
Red Crown gasoline. 

The company is continuing its 
“sludge” theme in motor oil advertising 
in newspapers this summer. All copy 
is being placed through the Chicago 
office of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


COTY, INC., REORGANIZES 

The Board of Directors of Coty, 
Inc., announce the election of Banjamin 
E. Levy as chairman of the board. 
Except for a brief absence, Mr. Levy 
has been associated with Coty inter- 
ests in America and France for 24 
years. He will direct the Coty or- 
ganization both in this country and 
abroad, since the American company 
holds controlling stock interest in the 
French parent house. It is likewise 
announced that as a result of the recent 
annual stockholders’ meeting, the Coty 
organization in France will function 
under a reorganized Board of Directors 
including a number of representative 
French business men as well as a rep- 
resentative of Lazard Freres. Francois 
Coty remains as President of Coty, Inc., 
and will continue to devote himself 
exclusively to creative contributions. 


UNIVERSAL MILLS APPOINTS 

Universal Mills, Fort Worth, Tex., 
manufacturer of “Gold Chain” Flour 
and Feeds, has appointed Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson, New York and Dallas agency, 
to handle their advertising. Operating 
throughout the Southwest, the Univer- 
sal program, according to Taylord J. 
Stone, president, will include the use 
of newspapers, farm papers, posters and 
radio. 


COSMETIC COLOR ACCOUNT 

Thomas H. Reese & Co., New York 
agency, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising for the Ansbacher- 
Siegle Corporation, Staten Island, N. 
Y., world’s largest manufacturer of 
cosmetic colors. Magazines and news- 
papers will be used. 


LUMBER ACCOUNT TO SUN 

The advertising account of the Hixon- 
Peterson Lumber Company of Toledo, 
has been placed with the Sun Adver- 
tising Company, Toledo, it was an- 
nounced last week by H. E. McKinnon, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the lumber firm. 


FASHION PARK TO AYER 
Fashion Park Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, of Rochester, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of men’s clothing, has placed 
its advertising account with N. W. Ayer 


& Son, Inc. 


JOINS CHICAGO AGENCY 
George L. Ogle, formerly with Hil- 
mer V. Swenson Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has joined the copy 
staff of Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., 
Chicago. 


BLESER LEAVES KINGSBURY 

Daniel C. Bleser, vice-president and 
general manager of Kingsbury brew- 
eries, Inc., Manitowoc, Wis., has re- 
signed. 


TO CONTINUE SUMMER ADS 

Newspaper advertising on LaFayette 
and Nash automobiles will continue on 
a regular basis during the rest of the 
summer, it was announced this week. 
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HUDSON USING LARGER LIST 


Most Auto Firms Making Good July 
Sales—Piymouth Ad Canceled 
(Special to Eptror & PusiisHEr) 

DETROIT, July 18—The Hudson Motor 
Car Company is placing a general cam- 
paign in a large list of newspapers to 
run prior to Aug. 1. This list going 
to dealer points ‘supplements a limited 
list of distributor centers which received 
the Challenger ad last week, placed by 
Brooke, Smith & French, Detroit. 

The second advertisement of the July 
Plymouth schedule placed by J. Stirl- 
ing Getchell, Inc., was canceled by wire. 
No word about reinstatement has been 
given out yet. 

The first ad of the Buick July sched- 
ule ran last week with a follow- -up ad 
scheduled this coming week in points 
where there is sufficient advertising 
credit. Buick is placed by Campbell- 
Ewald Company. 

The Olds Motor Works releases for 
July, placed through Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn at Lansing, have 
been very spotty, only cities having a 
good credit balance receiving copy. 

Most automotive units recorded en- 
couraging July sales. June was the 
peak month so far as sales are concerned 
and so far in July sales seem to be 
running along at almost a June pace. 


PLAN JOHNSON WAX SERIES 

Schedules have been completed for 
a series of six advertisements on John- 
son’s Wax and Glo-coat, beginning 
Sept. 9 in rotogravure sections of 25 
Sunday newspapers. he copy will 
include 300 and 200 line advertisements 
and will appear in the Metropolitan 
Group, the New York State Group and 
seven additional papers. The Chicago 
office of Needham, Louis and Brorby, 
Inc., places the account of S. C. John- 
son & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


BOHEMIANS ORGANIZING 

Plans for organizing “The Bohemi- 
ans” to sponsor a fall gambol, a spring 
frolic, a mid-summer festival, and a 
Town Hall concert, have been an- 
nounced to members of the Advertising 
Club of New York by Charles E. Mur- 
phy, H. B. LeQuatte, and Ralph Trier. 
The Advertising Club Singers will op- 
erate as the ensemble for the Bohe- 
mians. 


FAIN ACCOUNT TO REESE 
Thomas H. Reese & Co., Inc., New 
York agency, has been appointed te 
handle the advertising for Fain Knit- 
ting Mills, New York City, manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers of 
knitwear. Newspapers will be used. 


HEADS DISTILLER’S SALES 
Effective July 16, R. Robert Smith 
will join the Continental Distilling Cor- 
poration as sales promotion manager at 
Philadelphia. He was formerly with 
A. H. Gevting Company, Philadelphia. 


NEW POST FOR DUANE JONES 

Duane Jones, formerly with Lord & 
Thomas, Maxon, Inc., and Benton & 
Bowles, will join the New York office 
of Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc. 
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HIRAM WALKER CAMPAIGN 
(Special to Eptror & PustisHeEr) 
Cuicaco, July 17—Plans for an active 
sales drive in the Chicago area which 
is to include an extensive newspaper 
advertising campaign, were outlined to 
more than 250 men, representing the 
wholesale liquor trade of this metro- 
politan territory, at a meeting here to. 
night sponsored by Hiram Walker ex. 
ecutives, who recently opened the 
Walker distillery in Peoria. At the 
speakers’ table were Hiram Walker and 
Campbell-Ewald agency executives, 


J. W. T. COAST CHANGES 

Wallace Boren, production manager 
of the Pacific Coast division of the J, 
Walter Thompson Company at San 
Francisco headquarters, has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office of that 
agency. He will be succeeded in San 
Francisco by Harrison T. McClung of 
that agency’s Chicago office, who will 
arrive in San Francisco about Aug, 1, 


OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 

The United States News, Washington, 
D. C., opened a Chicago Office this 
week ‘at 180 North Michigan avenue, 
with Norman O. Mick in charge. Mr 
Mick formerly 
News and the Review of Reviews. He 
will now devote his entire time to the 
News. 


NAMED AGENCY MANAGER 

John B. Goff has been appointed 
manager of the Tacoma office of the 
Izzard Company, Pacific coast adver. 


tising agency with headquarters in 
Seattle. Goff was formerly in charge 
of the advertising department of 


Pioneer, Inc., Tacoma typographers. 








This pressman and 
stereotyper are BUDDIES 


Tuey really like each other 
now—no more passing the 
buck back and forth on smudgy 
results and press time delays. 


Fact is, there isn’t any buck 
to pass—not since the paper 
changed over to Certified Mats. 
The paper looks fine every day 
and is out right on the dot. 


For dependable stereotyping, 
use Certified Mats, Made in 
the U.S. A. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT 
CORPORATION 


340 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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AD-VENTURES 
By ROBERT S. MANN 








HEY 

advertising fifty 
seems. 

We went Ad-Venturing this week 
among the old New York newspaper 
files of the New York Public Library 
—having became well steamed up by 
recent days and nights of research 
work incidental to the publication of 
the little supplement which adorns this 
issue of Epiror & PuBLIsHER—in the 
hope that we might relate to the readers 
of this column something about the 
progress made in 50 years in copy tech- 
nique. 

But as we leafed through the 
crumbling brownish pages that cracked 
almost like soap bubbles under the 
touch, we presently discovered testi- 
monial advertising which bore witness 
to the fact that there had already been 
not only testimonial advertising but 
also criticism of testimonial advertis- 
ing. And then we found full-blown 
comic- strip advertising, no more humor- 
ous and just about as comical as mod- 
ern comic-strip advertising. And then 
—most modern touch of all—both news 
stories and advertisements which an- 
nounced, and in the latter case de- 
nounced, an attempt by drug manufac- 
turers to prevent the cutting of retail 
prices on their products. 

* * 2s 

ENRY WARD BEECHER was 
the signer of the testimonial. He 
recommended that the public use Pears 
Soap, and he said so in a way which 
indicated that some persons had ob- 
jected to commercial use of his name. 
Said the Rev. Mr. Beecher: “A clergy- 
man who recommends moral things 
should be willing to recommend soap. 
I am told that my recommen- 

dation of Pears Soap has opened for 
it a large , sale in the United 

States. . x 

The aN advertisement, oc- 
cupying the top third of a newspaper 
page, was inserted by “The Old 
Established Dental Office.” It de- 
picted in 14 single-column drawings 
the romance of a young man subject 
at one and the same time to toothache 
and a romantic attachment for a girl 
in Greenville, N. J. In the second 
drawing she smiled at him, and a 
“close-up” of her smile showed that 
three teeth were missing, alas, alack! 
That might have worried the young 
man more, but at that moment his own 
toothache demanded attention and thus 
saved the romance. Imagine his sur- 
prise in the next to last drawing when 
he discovered the dentist had not hurt 
him a bit, and his pleased palpitations 
in the last drawing when he learned 
the young lady now had three store 
teeth herself. 

Can it be that some of our modern 
advertising practitioners have been 
looking through those 1884 files them- 
selves? 


were doing pretty modern 
years ago, it 


* * * 


TRETCHING clear across the page 

one inch deep below the dentists’ 
advertising was an announcement of 
“Brown & Pulverman, general adver- 
tising agents. Illustrated ad- 
vertising a specialty.. Send for 
estimates.” Brown & Pulverman, in 
their uptown office in the thirties, rep- 
resented all the New York newspapers, 
and incidentally offered for sale to pub- 
lishers a large and varied collection of 
wood cuts and electros from wood cuts. 


RIKER'S eae Drug Store 
took three full columns in a day 
when that was equivalent to a double- 
truck, to print long lists of cut prices 
under the heading “Riker vs. The 
Ring.” The ring, according to Riker, 
consisted of the manufacturers of 
Ayer’s Pectoral, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Jayne’s Expectorant, and other drug 
products less well known today, who 
had sent out letters about the “Cam- 
pion plan” of retail price maintenance, 
which involved “withholding our goods 
from parties who continue to under- 
sell.” In strong language and black 


type, Riker’s defied the manufacturers. 

Beside listing their goods, _the store 

listed its own private brands in parallel. 
¢ ¢ © 


ISPLAY, of course, was in its in- 

fancy in the New York news- 
papers of 1884. In January, February 
and March issues of the younger Ben- 
nett’s Herald, unless ;we overlooked 
or forget something, every bit of ad- 
vertising was set in small type, prob- 
ably agate but certainly small enough 
to make a reader glad that there was 
no more than a “triple sheet,” or twelve 
pages, in a week-day issue. One ex- 
ception consisted of two-line initial let- 
ters, like those used in this column, 
which gave a striking effect to a whole 
page, but little practical display value 
for any one want ad. 

Another exception consisted of large 
display type used in the larger adver- 
tisements, each of the large letters be- 
ing built up of many small letters. It 
must have made a pretty problem for 
the compositor to arrange forty or 
fifty agate B’s for instance, to form 
a large and rather gray B, and to re- 
peat the process until he had spelled 
out all the display lines in a dry goods 
advertisement. 

Display was quite a different mat- 
ter in Joseph Pulitzer’s World, as files 
for later months in the year showed. 
Black type of good height, but con- 
densed to fit the single-column make- 
up, was freely used, and a few draw- 
ings also. One illustration showed a 
three-legged man who was being ex- 
hibited. Another showed a man look- 
ing in a mirror while applying Hill’s 
Hair and Whisker Dye. Another 
showed a head in outline, advertising 
a catarrh cure, Flys {ream Balm. 


TTLE of he newspaper advertis- 

ing in 1884 could be classed as 
national advertising. Dry goods stores 
were the outstanding users of large 
space, many of the names being now 
prominent in New York retailing; 
while a great deal of advertising was 
crowded into classified columns. Among 
the general advertisers, in addition to 
those already mentioned, were Royal 
Baking Powder, “absolutely pure”; 
Sapolio, with two-thirds of a column 
of verses and drawings; and Pond’s 
Extract. 

Prune color and dark green, we 
noted, were popular colors for “ladies’ 
English spun silk hose at ¥% price” 
(98 cents) interest in elec- 
tricity, then a novelty, was reflected 
in magnetic belts and magnetc insoles 
to keep the feet warm . also 
in ads for “magnetic physician” and 
“elegant manicure and magnetic par- 
lor”. and electric matting, for 
burglar alarms Rogers Peet, 
then as now, used unusual drawings 
in its copy; but the clever drawing 
of 1884 was a caricature of a man in 
an overcoat that no one would want 
to buy, discussing, in heavy Irish 


276,010 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun 
(Morning ‘and Evening issues) 
for the month of 


JUNE, 1934 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of JUNE, 
1934, was 186,200. 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revelves Around 


Editor & Publisher for July 2 
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‘foine feathers” 


brogue, his ‘ 
equally unkempt Irish women. 
Imagine an advertiser today 
offense by use of crude dialect. : 
A play about Jesse James was adver- 


with two 
risking 
tised to include 


horses and Mrs. 
cast.” P 


“the original James 
Jesse James in the 


+ & * 
IRCULATION claims received a 
good deal of space. The New 

York Daily News (no relation to the 
present paper of that name) took five- 
inch space in the World to announce 
that “The circulation of the Daily News 
last week was 1,130,600 copies.” Read- 
ing on, we learn that this meant an 
average circulation of 188,433 copies 
each day. 

Other papers were not above the 
same kind of advertising, totaling the 
circulation for a week or ten days 
and putting the aggregate number in 
big type, the daily circulation in small 
type. If one published affidavits »y 
the paper’s superintendent and press 
room foreman, a rival would reply by 
giving affidavits from the foremen of 
all the individual presses. 

e424 


E. WATERMAN Fountain Pen 

e Company, like Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER, celebrates its fiftieth anniver- 
sary this year. Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany, the Waterman advertising agency, 
calls attention to the fact that Lewis 
Edson Waterman began advertising 
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Waterman’s 
“Tdeal” 


Fountain Pen. 


It uses any good ink, and holds enough to 
write continuously from 10 to 25 hours. 

“It is the simplest and most sensible of all the pocket 
pens." Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit. 

“It. never — the fingers.""— Morris Pxituips, in 
Home Journal, New-York. 

ay is always ready, without pounding and shaking.” 

E. G. BLackForb, Fish Commissioner, N. Y. 

“The ink flows freely, and they do not —- 
fingers.""— Henry Lasoucnere, Editor London Truth, 
England. 

* Nothing can surpass its honest excellence unless jt 
be the cheerful determination of the Company a make 
every pen suit its purchaser, however ——s e 
be."— Rev. Tuomas K. Bezcuer. D. D., Elmira, N wy. 

Your favorite pen can be fitted. 

It is warranted to give satisfaction, or pur- 
chase money will be refunded. Send for a 


circular. 
Agents Wanted. 
Mention Tue Century 
The Ideal Pen Co. 

155 Broadway, N. Y. 
L. E. Waterman, Manager. 

The Ideal Pocket for pens 
and pencils of all sizes, holds from 1 
to 6 securely at the same time. It 
fastens itself, and is easily chan: 
from one vest ket to another. 
Price of pocket, nickel-plated, 15 cts. 






















companying copy of the first Water- 
man ad. It appeared in Century maga- 
zine in September, 1885, in slightly 
larger size than shown here. 


SCOTT & BOWNE APPOINT 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J., 
has appointed Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., 
New York, as its agency. An exten- 
sive campaign will start this fall on 
Scott’s Emulsion and Vitamin A & D 





within a year after his invention of 
the fountain pen, and submits the ac- 


FACTS— 


The Personnel Bureau has the personal, education, 
and experience records off400 members of Sigma 
Delta Chi in 46 states, the District of Columbia, 
two island possessions and three foreign countries. 

* 


Their age rangeJis from 21 to 52, with the 
average at 29. 


tablets, using magazines, radio, news- 
papers and window displays. 











They are trained’for, and experienced in, every 
branch of journalism. 9 


Twenty have money to invest in good publica- 
tions properties, in amounts ranging from $150 to 


$6,500. 


Their minimum salary requirements range from 
$520 to $15,000 yearly. 
* 


All have college educations; most are graduates 
of major schools and departments of journalism. 
* 


A great and growing list of employers of 
editorial talent who have used the Personnel Bureau 
to meet all problems of personnel will testify to 
the average superiority of Bureau registrants. 

* 


When you need a GOOD man write or wire— 
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SIGMA DELTA CHI 


JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


1715 W. 74th ST. CHICAGO 
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NELSON CONINE DIES; 
MICHIGAN PUBLISHER 


Headed Battle Creek Daily and Five 
Other Dailies in State—Started 
as a Carrier on Old Battle 
Creek Journal 


Nelson E. Conine, president and busi- 
manager of the Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Moon-Journal and head of five other 
Michigan dailies, died July 15 at the 
Battle Creek home of a friend with 
whom he and Mrs. Conine had been 
spending the evening. Death was due 
to a sudden heart attack. 

In the passing of Mr. Conine, Michi- 
gan loses one of its most colorful news- 
paper figures. Born in Battle Creek 
Sept. 8, 1876, he was educated in the 
public schools of that city, carrying 
newspapers on the old Battle Creek 
Journal and the Daily Moon, both of 
which he, in association with George 
B. Dolliver, later acquired and con- 
solidated. 

In 1893 young Conine was promoted 
from carrier to assistant circulator and 
with him his associate on the Moon 
carrier staff, young Dolliver, graduated 
to the position of reporter. 

The two in time operated the Moon 
for Martin Brown, its publisher, for 
several years and later bought the 
paper. In 1915 they bought the 
Journal, third daily in a highly com- 
petitive field, and merged them into 
the Moon-Journal, of which Mr. Conine 
became president and business manager 
and Mr. Dolliver secretary-treasurer 
and editor. Mr. Conine lived to see 
the consolidation of what both partners 
described as “two old, but rather weak 
sisters” achieve success. 

Heartened by the success of their 
Battle Creek venture, Mr. Conine and 
his partner in association with Austin 
C. Batdorff, then city editor of the 
Moon-Journal, started acquiring a 
string of up-state daily newspapers, 
most of them run down considerably 
at the heel, and rehabilitating them into 
paying enterprises. These included the 
Traverse City Record-Eagle, the Che- 
boygan Tribune, the Manistee Advocate, 
the Big Rapids Pioneer and more re- 
cently the Hancock Copper Journal. 

Mr. Conine was a former president 
of the Michigan League of Home 
Dailies and the Battle Creek Shrine 
Club. For several years he served on 
the Salvation Army board of directors 
and was active in all civic and charitable 
enterprises in his home city. 

Burial was made in Battle Creek 
with Masonic funeral rites July 17. 





JACOB L. ADLER DIES 


Was Vice President of Paper Co. and 
Former Newspaper Executive 


Jacob L. Adler, 62, vice-president of 
the Zellerbach Paper Company, and 
retired newspaper and advertising exec- 
utive, died July 13 in his apartments 
at the Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, after a heart attack. 

Mr. Adler had been in ill health for 
about a week, following a period of ex- 
cellent health enjoyed since his retire- 
ment in 1925. At that time he was busi- 
ness manager of the San Francisco Call. 
He had formerly held a similar post 
on the old San Francisco Bulletin. 

A native of Baltimore, Md., Mr. Ad- 
ler was a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University. After being associated with 
several Baltimore advertising concerns 
he went to the Pacific Coast to take 
his first newspaper job and was asso- 
ciated with the late Franklin K. Lane 
and Ferdinand I. Vassoult, in the man- 
agement of the Tacoma (Wash.) News. 

After a period back in Baltimore, 
when he was advertising manager of 
the Herald, he returned to San Fran- 
cisco, where he held an interest in the 
agency of Newman & Levinson. 

Mr. Adler joined Fremont Older at 
the Call-Bulletin as business manager 
in 1913, and remained until 1925, when 
he retired and took a trip to Europe. 

He is survived by his wife and two 
stepchildren. 


Editor 





BENJAMIN J. HOFFMAN _ 
Benjamin J. Hoffman, 48, circulation 
manager of the Columbus (O.) Citizen 
for the last five years, died in Grant 
Hospital, Columbus, Monday afternoon, 
July 16. He had been in the hospital 


ten days. Mr. Hoffman had been as- 
sociated with the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers 35 years and spent a number of 
years as circulation manager of the 
Toledo News-Bee. He was president 
of the Ohio Circulation Managers’ As- 
sociation. The funeral was held in Col- 
umbus Tuesday afternoon, after which 
the body was taken to Toledo for in- 
terment. Mr. Hoffman is survived by 
his wife and two daughters. 


COL. W. H. SAVORY 
DIES AT 68 


Associated With Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company for 30 Years— 
Formerly a Newspaperman in 

Eastern Cities 





Col. Walter Harriman Savory, 68, for 
the past 30 years associated with the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company and 
known to hundreds of newspapermen, 
died July 12 at his New York home of 
heart disease. 

Before entering the machinery field, 
Mr. Savory had been engaged in news- 
paper work since boyhood. A native of 
Warner, N. H., he did his first work as 
an apprentice printer and reporter on 
weekly newspapers of that state, and 
later was a reporter on the Staten 
Islander, the New Haven Union, the 
Erie Times, and on Boston, Rochester, 
and New York newspapers. He had 
also served in all departments of sev- 
eral Southern dailies, and immediately 
before joining Mergenthaler, had for 
several years been quarter owner of the 
Trenton (N. J.) Times. 

Several years of traveling preceded 
Mr. Savory’s promotion to New York 
manager ot the Mergenthaler Company, 
a post which he held approximately 15 
years before his latest assignment as 
assistant to the president. In both ca- 
pacities his duties took him into all 
parts of the country, especially East of 
the Mississippi. His early work in the 
South made him extremely popular with 
publishers in that section, and for the 
past ten years he had conducted the an- 
nual golf tournaments of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, his 
absence because of his illness from the 
1934 meeting of the S.N.P.A. being the 
first since its establishment. His hon- 
orary life membership in that organiza- 
tion was one of his most prized posses- 
sions. 

Mr. Savory is survived by his widow, 
Minnie Savory, arid a daughter, Mrs. 
Meredith Jack of Philadelphia. 





J. P. JAFFRAY DIES 


Canadian Veteran Began Newspaper 
Work in 1866 on Galt Reporter 
J. P. Jaffray, veteran Canadian news- 

paperman, died July 16 at his home at 

Galt, Ont. He began newspaper work 

on the Galt Reporter in 1866. In 1876 

with his brother, the late Robert M. 

Jaffray, he established the Norwich 

Gazette; in 1878 they founded the 

Brantford Daily Telegram. Three years 

later they went to the Eau Claire 

(Wis.) Daily Morning Leader as man- 

ager and editor. 

Later J. P. Jaffray launched the 
Canadian American, a weekly for Can- 
adian residents of the United States. 
It was published in Minneapolis and 
later in Chicago. With his brother he 
founded the Referee, which became the 
Cycle Age and later Motor Age. 

Returning to Galt the brothers took 
over the Galt Reporter, founded by 
their grandfather in 1844. 

J. P. Galt was author of numerous 
booklets on historical subjects. 





SPONSORING RECIPE CONTEST 

The Fort Worth Star-Telegram has 
begun publication of a page of recipes 
weekly in the newspaper’s second an- 
nual recipe contest. 


& Publisher for July 21, 
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CONGER, WAR WRITER, 
DIES IN MICHIGAN 


Was Chief of A.P. Bureau in Berlin 
When War Broke Out, and 
Subsequently Covered 
Versailles Treaty 


Seymour Beach Conger, former war 
correspondent and chief of the Associa- 
ted Press bureau in Berlin from 1910 to 
1917, died in Ann Arbor, Mich., July 
12. He was 58 years old. 

Mr. Conger’s work carried him to far 
fields and made him the recorder on 
the scene of action of wars in two 
hemispheres. 

Mr. Conger covered the Versailles 
peace conference for the Associated 
Press, and later represented the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Public Ledger in Berlin. 

Born in Pert Huron, Mich., he was 
educated in Grand Rapids and at the 
University of Michigan. His studies 
were interrupted by the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American war in April, 1898, 
and Conger went to the front as a pri- 
vate in the 32nd Michigan Volunteers. 
He was a second lieutenant when he 
resigned from the national guard. Re- 
turning from the war, he obtained his 
degree from the university in 1900. 
Sometime before formal graduation he 
joined the editorial department of the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press and there 
gained his first newspaper experience. 
In 1903 he received a master’s degree 
from the university, specializing in 
languages. 

At once he entered the employ of the 
Associated Press and was immediately 
assigned to European service. He was 
stationed first in the London bureau 
and from there went to St. Petersburg, 
now known as Leningrad, then the capi- 
tal of Russia. 

In the seven years from 1904 to 1910 
Mr. Conger covered the St. Petersburg 
end of the Russian-Japanese war and 
the tumultous events of the revolution 
1. won parliament from Czar Nicholas 


In 1910 Mr. Conger was placed in 
charge of the Berlin bureau of the As- 
sociated Press as director. With the 
change from Russia to Berlin came the 
culmination of a college romance and on 
a vacation trip to America he married 
Miss Lucile Bailey of Leslie, Mich. 

When in midsummer of 1914 came 

“Der Tag” he became the center of a 
whirlwind of news. “Beach” Conger, 
as he was known to friends, had hur- 
ried to the Russian frontier on declara- 
tion of war, believing it would be scene 
of the earliest conflicts. There he was 
arrested by German military officials 
and thrown into jail. Summary execu- 
tion as a spy threatened him. 
_ Ambassador James E. Gerard in Ber- 
lin came to his rescue and after a series 
of delays his status as Associated Press 
bureau director was established. Conger 
was set free and permitted to return to 
Berlin, then a seething cauldron of mili- 
tary activities. 

In the months that followed he saw 
fighting on all fronts, from behind the 
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German lines. Germany clamped a rigid 
censorship on foreign correspondents in 
the early stages of the war but when 
the Kaiser found world opinion swing- 
ing against him he allowed suppression 
of censorship to relax. Mr. Conger was 
permitted to attach himself as war cor- 
respondent to the German and Austro- 
Hungarian forces and was an eye-wit- 
ness in all major spheres of action. He 
traveled with Hindenburg to the battle 
of the Masurian lakes. 

With the entrance of the United 
States into the war Conger remained in 
Berlin in a precarious position with Am- 
bassador Gerard. Ambassador Gerard 
paid tribute to the correspondent’s pa- 
triotism in his book “My Four Years 
in Germany.” 

Returning home, Mr. Conger acted as 
foreign adviser to the war trade board 
in Washington, assisting in writing the 
blockade restrictions and regulations, 
With the Armistice he was sent by the 
Associated Press to cover the Paris 
peace conference and the submission of 
the German and Austrian treaties and 
the signature of peace at Versailles. 

Following the war, Conger was chief 
foreign correspondent of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company in central and eastern 
Europe. He severed his connections 
with Associated Press and wrote a ser- 
ies of authoritative articles for the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, New York Post and affilia- 
ted papers. His headquarters were in 
Berlin. 

Returning to America, he joined the 
Booth Newspapers, Inc., in Michigan, 
remaining with them until February, 
1930, when he accepted a position with 
a firm of public relations counsels in 
New York City. He was considered 
one of the best informed men concerning 
the St. Lawrence waterway project and 
had devoted his attention to foreign af- 
fairs while with the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press and other Booth papers. 

For the past three years Conger had 
lived in Ann Arbor, where two of his 
three sons are students at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. A third, Seymour 
Beach Conger, Jr., is now in India. 
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Ir you need 
circulation 


men— 


Competent to take charge of 
your entire department, or to 
fill important posts in 

department, the Welfare Com- 
mittee of the International 
Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation can provide you with 
men of capacity and ability. 


Address: Clarence E. Eyster, 
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Obituary 


REDERICK HENIUS, 67, Pitts- 

burgh, one of the best-known com- 
mercial artists in Western Pennsylvania 
publishing circles, died of cancer in 
the Copenhagen Flusen Radium Insti- 
tute, where he had been taken six 
months ago, according to word recently 
received. 

Miss Emiry JosEPHINE Doyte, 
writer and formerly assistant society 
editor. of the San Francisco Examiner, 
died at her home in San Francisco July 
10 after three months’ illness. At the 
time of her illness, plans were being 
made for her marriage to James Hilary 
Finn, Los Angeles writer. 

Laura PULLEN, 62, of the Coldwater 
(Mich.) Daily Reporter staff, and 
former school teacher, died July 8. 

Abert VittuM, 77, founder and for 
25 years editor and publisher of the 
Beverly (Mass.) Evening Times, died 
at his home in Beverly July 14. He 
had been in poor health since his re- 
turn from the South in May. He was 
one of the best-known New England 
newspaper publishers until his retire- 
ment from active work in 1919. He 
was at various times either owner or 


connected with the Peabody (Mass.) 
Press, Lynn (Mass.) News, Salem 
(Mass.) Evening News, Beverly 
Weekly Times, the Essex (Mass.) 


Echo, the Manchester (Mass.) Cricket 
and the Wenham (Mass.) Beacon. As 
a youngster he delivered newspapers. 
His wife and a daughter survive 
him. 


Anprew M. Bresitn, Albany dis- 
trict circulation manager of the New 
York Herald Tribune, was instantly 
killed early July 15 when his car left 
the road, crashed through a guard rail, 
broke a telephone pole and went down 
an embankment seven miles north of 
Raquette Lake. The cause of the ac- 
cident had not been established Sun- 
day night. His wife and a daughter 
survive. 

JosepH P. Ricpy, 60, one of the 
earliest cartoonists to draw a comic 
strip, and a member of the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Press art staff since 1903, died 
in his home at Swissvale, July 11. 
He was in apparent good health and 
had worked late on the evening he died. 
He was born in Youngstown, Ohio, 
in 1874. Before joining the Press he 
worked on the New York World and 
the Brooklyn Eagle and also on The 
Comet, a Pittsburgh magazine. His 
first comic strip was “The Bucking 
Auto,” in which he burlesqued the 
troubles of the early motorist. Once 
an artist in chalk plate work, he was 
an expert in color as well as with pen 
and ink. He later collaborated with 
the late Elmer Rigdon in a column in 
the Press called “Police Court 
Sketches.” He also was an able sports 
cartoonist and much of his work on 
the Press was in this department. He 
is survived by his wife and two broth- 
ers. 

MeEtvitLteE H. James, known to thou- 
sands as “Mel,” widely known news- 
paperman of Pennsylvania, died Satur- 
day morning, July 14, at his hotel, the 
Fulton House, McConnellsburg, Pa. 
Death was ascribed to a heart attack. 
He was 52 years old. As a publicity 
man through the administrations of 
Governors Sproul, Fisher and Pinchot, 
he was known to thousands of politi- 
cians and newspapermen. He served 
lor years as publicity director for the 
State Highway Department. He ob- 
tained much of his early newspaper 
training in Edensburg, Pa., and later 
on the Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat. 
He also served the Harrisburg Patriot 
and Harrisburg Telegraph. Recently 
he has been writing editorials for the 
Johnstown Morning Tribune. 


Artuur L. WitHetM, 53, a member 
oi the Los Angeles Times editorial staff 
for the last five years, died suddenly 
at his home July 10. He was, stricken 
in the afternoon while reporting a 
meeting of the Board of Education. 
Before going to the Times in July. 
1929, he was for two years drama and 
city editor of the Compton (Cal.) 


Editor 


News Tribune. His newspaper career 
started on papers in Iowa, his native 
state, and included six years as man- 
aging editor of the Duluth News-Tri- 
bune starting in 1914. Later he was 
art editor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
where he started the first rotogravure 
printing in Minnesota. His widow and 
son, his father, and two sisters sur- 
vive. 

ArvinE Wates “Doc” Sowers, 62, 
formerly of the Los Angeles Evening 
Herald and Express editorial depart- 
ment, died July 9 at Los Angeles Gen- 
eral Hospital. He began newspaper 
work as a cub reporter on the Denver 
Post, later joining the San Francisco 
Chronicle. He is survived by a widow 
and five sons. 

Witram W. BercHaus, 18, son of 
V. Hummel Berghaus, Jr., managing 
editor, Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening 
News, and Mrs. Berghaus, drowned 
in Clarke Creek, near Harrisburg, July 
12. Young Berghaus was camping with 
two companions while his parents were 
on a vacation at Orient Point, Long 
Island. 

Miss Francis Parrott, 50, a char- 
ter member and former president of 
the Dayton (O.) Women’s Press Club, 
died in Dayton July 13 as the result 
of injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident the day previous. 

D. B. Ormiston, 75, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Linn County News, Lin- 
neus, Mo., for 50 years, died July 14 
following an illness of two months. 
Mr. Ormiston purchased the News 
from the late C. W. Northcott in 1884. 
He had served as postmaster of Lin- 
neus for 27 years and was a former 
chairman of the Republican state com- 
mittee. He is survived by one son, 
T. M. Ormiston, former member of 
the Kansas City Star staff, and three 
daughters. 

Mrs. Epwarp Wuite, who was bet- 
ter known as “Caltha” through her 
nature sketches in the Toronto Maii 
and Empire under the heading “Field 
and Wood” for almost a quarter of 
a century, died suddenly at her home 
there July 16. She was a member of 
a pioneer Toronto family. 

Martin Rincrose, 80, former editor 
and Publisher of the Pembroke (Ont.) 
Observer, died in Windsor, Ont., where 
he had resided since retirement. 


Herpert H. Mortey, 57, New Eng- 
land district manager of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Philadel- 
phia, for the past 15 years with head- 
quarters in Boston, died July 9 in a 
Quincy, Mass., hospital following an 
operation. Mr. Morley joined the com-: 
pany as sales representative in 1911 
and prior to that had been a practical 
printer and monotype operator. 


Mrs. MarGaret Prewitt, 75, for 
many years with newspapers of Florida, 
as editorial writer and reporter, died at 
the home of a daughter in Fernandina, 
Fla., July 14. She was the mother of 
F. M. Prewitt, publisher of the Plant 
City (Fla.) Enterprise, and of the late 
Crickett Prewitt, editor of the Nassau 
County (Fla.) Leader. 


FreD J. SHERMAN, 27, of the circula- 
tion department, Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Enquirer and News, died recently of a 
broken neck sustained while driving in 
shallow water of St. Mary’s lake, north 
of Battle Creek. He is survived by his 
widow, Hazel, of the Enquirer and 
News business office. 


PRESTON SNEED, 34, veteran news- 
paperman formerly employed by the 
Dallas (Tex.) News and Journal, died 
July 15 from injuries received the pre- 
vious day in an automobile accident. 
He was for several years manager of 
Dallas airports with headquarters at 
Love field. 





SHOPPING NEWS REAPPEARS 

The New Brighton (Pa.) Shopping 
News, published by Harry Falkinson, 
made its appearance again recently. 
After publishing as a shoppers’ guide 
for many months the paper appeared as 
a weekly with news and features for 
several issues then suspended. 
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Circulation Builders 





READING PAPERS IS LARGELY A HABIT 


One’s selection may be changed to include a try- 
out of a diff Our function is to 


it subscriptions become 
it the “World’s Record 
Builders” — 
HUDSON DePRIEST & ASSOCIATES 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 

















Clipping Bureaus 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE CLIPPINGS 


We read for clipping purposes almost every 
good business magazine published in America 
—some 2000 of them—as well as labor, church, 
medical, farm, and other class papers. 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS Clipping Bureau 


435 W. 23d Street New York City 


Employment 





The WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 
INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION 
MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 
Can supply you with competent circulation 
men of capacity and ability capable to us 


iy t e department. 
Address e = r eigem. 
Mr. Ne ty moe Eyeter, care Star Building, 
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$G00 
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TWENTY-SIX TIMES 
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Travel Bureau 





“The Direct To You” Service 


SEE SYD CLARKE 


(Travel Expert) 


FIRST 


International Service 
76, Rue des Petits-Champs 
PARIS 


Cable Address: Ricantalir Parie 
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A FITTING NAME FOR AMERICA’S FINEST 








Vv. T. HOGGATT DIES 


Denver Post Man Wrote Column, 
Edited Farm Paper 


Volney T. Hoggatt, 74, who in recent 
years wrote the “Ornery Man’s Column” 
on the Denver Post, died in Denver 
July 12. Mr. Hoggatt, long-time friend 
of the late F. G. Bonfils, publisher of 
the Post, and sometimes called his 
“court jester” had also been editor of 
a weekly farm paper called the Great 
Divide, one of the Post’s subsidiaries. 

Mr. Hoggatt an attorney and adven- 
turer, having gone to Oklahoma in boom 
days where he took an active part in 
politics. Later he went to Alaska and 
the gold country. 





JULIAN HAWTHORNE DIES 


Julian Hawthorne, only son of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, celebrated novel- 
ist, died at his home in San Francisco 
on July 14 at the age of 88. Mr. Haw- 
thorne wrote or collaborated upon about 
a hundred books. In addition he wrote 
numerous magazine articles, among the 
first of which was one defending his 
mother, and among the last, one which 
appeared in the New York Times Sun- 
day magazine of July 15. Early in the 
1900’s he was connected with the Phila- 
delphia North American. 





HOLDUP KILLER CONVICTED 

Arthur Wahl, 21, of Johnson City, 
N. Y., was found guilty of murder in 
the second degree July 17 by a jury in 
the Supreme Court at Binghamton for 
the killing of Clifford H. Clark, district 
circulation manager for the Bingham- 
ton (N. Y.) Press, during a holdup 
the night of April 25 at Endicott, N. 
Y. He was sentenced to hard labor in 
Attica State Prison for the term of his 
natural life, and not less than 20 years. 


PUBLISHER’S WILL PROBATED 

Ownership and control of the New 
port (R. I.) Daily News, of which 
the late Edward A. Sherman was 
owner and publisher, is left in trust 
to Mrs. Sherman and her two sons, 
Albert K. and Edward A. Sherman, Jr., 
under the terms of the will of the 
publisher. Provisions are made in the 
instrument for payment of income, and 
the residue is to be divided equally 
among the three survivors. 


300 AT NEWSPAPER OUTING 
More than 300 employes and carriers 
of the Hartford Courant attended the 


18th annual outing of that paper on 
July 12. 








NEW PRINTING FIRM 


A new firm, Duenewald Printing 
Corporation, formed by four former em- 
ployes of the printing house of William 
Edwin Rudge, was recently organized 
in New York, with offices at 318 W. 
39th street. Members of the firm are 
Ralph Duenewald, Frederic Warde, 
Richard Jones and Kennedy Crumrine. 
Mr. Duenewald was previously general 
manager of the Rudge firm, Mr. Warde 
was a typographer, Mr. Jones plant 
superintendent, and Mr. Crumrine a 
copy writer. The company will do all 
types of commercial printing as well as 
book work. 





CHARGED WITH LAW VIOLATION 


Dan J. Mahoney, general manager of 
the Miami (Fla.) Daily News and 
State Attorney N. Vernon Hawthorne 
were charged with violation of the pri- 
mary election law in formations filed 
July 5 in criminal court at Miami. The 
Florida primary law prihibits circulat- 
ing charges against a candidate within 
18 days of a primary without delivering 
a copy to the office seeker. Mahoney 
is charged with reproducing a speech 
made by Hawthorne three days before 
the primary without serving the can- 
didate with a copy. 





DAILY WINS LIBEL SUIT 


Dismissal of the $5,000 libel suit 
brought against the Los Angeles Exam- 
iner by Sybil A. Pozil, Santa Monica, 
Cal., collector, was filed in superior 
court there last week before the action 
had been set for trial. The dismissal 
was ordered on motion of the plaintiff’s 
attorney. Pozil had charged that an 
account of his trial on charges of 
malicious mischief in deflating tires to 
“drum up trade” for a garage injured 
his standing in the community. 


- 





F. M. GUNN ADVANCED 


F. M. Gunn has been made director 
of publicity for the Acme White Lead 
& Color Works, Detroit. Mr. Gunn has 
previously served this company as man- 
ager of sales promotion. He was for 
five years advertising manager of the 
Kroehler Manufacturing Company. 





FARMVILLE WEEKLIES MERGE 


J. B. Wall, owner and editor of the 
Farmville (Va.) Herald, weekly news- 
paper, has announced that he had ac- 
quired the plant of the Farmer-Leader, 
the other weekly newspaper in Farm- 
ville, and, beginning with the issue of 
July 20, the two papers will be merged. 
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NEW GROUP INSURANCE 
CONTRACT SIGNED 


Tribune’s Plan Affords 

Greater Protection and Is Avail- 
able to More Employees— 
2,200 Families Protected 


Chicago 


_ (Special to Eprror & PuBLisHEr) 

Cuicaco, July 16—Announcement of 
the Chicago Tribune's new plan of 
group insurance, which will provide 
$7,000,000 worth of additional protec- 
tion to 2,200 families of Tribune 
workers, was made here today. The 
new plan, which became effective to- 
day, attords greater protection and is 
available to a larger proportion of 
iribune employes than the group in- 
surance which has been in effect for 
18 years. 

Employe interest in the plan was 
made known when it was announced 
that 95 per cent of those eligible had 
already signed up and that in all de- 
partments the new insurance was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. In ad- 
dition to Tribune employes, the plan 
covers subsidiaries such as the On- 
tario Paper Company and the Quebec 
and Ontario Transportation Company. 
The new program was drawn up by 
W. E. Macfarlane, Tribune business 
manager; L. H. Fischer, manager of 
the insurance department; and D. M. 
Deininger, auditor and controller. The 
insurance is with the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Conn., 
the company that carried the group in- 
surance under the old plan. 

Mr. Macfarlane briefly outlined im- 
portant features of the new plan to 
Epiror & PusiisHeEr as follows: 

All persons on the active payroll who 
have completed one year of service are 
eligible for insurance. Others become 
eligible when they complete their first 
year of service. Insurance is provided 
at a flat cost of $9 per thousand per 
year, regardless of age or physical con- 
dition. No medical examination is re- 
quired. 

The first $1,000 of insurance is paid 

for by the Tribune as a gift to the em- 
ploye. Additional insurance is paid for 
by the insured. The amount of addi- 
tional insurance which one may take 
depends upon the amount of ‘salary. 
Those whose yearly salary is less than 
$1,000 may take $1,000 in addition to 
the $1,000 paid for by the Tribune. 
The amount of insurance permitted in- 
creases $1,000 for each $1,000 increase 
in salary up to the salary groups of 
$9,000 and over, where a maximum of 
$10,000 of insurance, in addition to 
the $1,000 paid for by the company, is 
authorized. 
_ The amount for which a person is 
insured is payable immediately upon 
death, occurring at any age, place or 
time, trom any cause, to the beneficiary 
designated by the insured. The plan 
includes many features not now avail- 
able to corporations contracting for 
group insurance for the first time. Be- 
cause of the operation of an old con- 
tract with the insurance company, these 
new policies all carry permanent and 
total disability benefits. 

The Tribune has also made special 
arrangements to pay the insurance 
company a year’s premiums in advance 
on each policy, collecting from the em- 
ploye in monthly installments, thereby 
making the cost of the insurance less 
of a financial strain to the worker and 
at the same time enabling the employe 
to avoid the additional charge for car- 
rying insurance on a monthly payment 
basis. Persons leaving employment of 
the Tribune have the right to convert 
their group insurance, without medical 
examination, into any one of the regu- 
lar whole life or endowment policies 
customarily issued by the insurance 
company. 





NEW J. W. HUNT CLIENT 


John W. Hunt Company, Los Ange- 
les advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising and 
publicity for the Hotel Lafayette, Long 
Beach, Cal. Pacific Coast newspapers 
will be the major medium. 
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GUILD, L. I. PRESS REACH 
AGREEMENT 


(Continued from page 5) 





with a reorganization to eliminate the 
large number of apprentices who were 
to be replaced by correspondents and to 
prepare the press to deal with the news- 
paper guild on the same basis with any 
other newspaper. I gave notice to a 
number of youngsters, most of whom 
had only recently been hired in an ex- 
pansion of the editorial department. 
Contrary to reports spread by the guild 
that they had insufficient notice, I gave 
these youngsters two weeks’ notice, plus 
any vacation time that may have been 
due them. 

“Subsequently, a number of members 
of the newspaper guild, working in the 
press office, came to me and asked me 
whether it would be possible to fore- 
stall a reorganization of the staff if the 
local chapter of the guild were to dis- 
band voluntarily. I told these people 
that on the one hand | preferred to deal 
with the guild and to avoid all quarrels, 
while on the other hand I would also 
like, if possible, to maintain the organi- 
zation which I had built up. I said 
that I could promise nothing, but that 
I would certainly argue as hard as | 
could with the publisher to preserve the 
status quo. As a result of these dis- 
cussions the local chapter of the guild 
met and voted 18 to 11 to disband. 

“Tt was at this point that Mr. Broun 
and his pickets came from Manhattan to 
Jamaica. Only one of the pickets was 
in the employ of the press. That was 
Emily Brown whom I hired the latter 
part of last March to do typing and 
telephoning in the service department. 
She had not had a day’s experience in 
any newspaper office at the time she 
came to the Press. She, incidentally, 
was elected secretary of the press chap- 
ter of the guild. The other pickets 
were newspaper men employed on Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn papers. The 
pickets were in no wise disturbed, but 
were told by the Press management 
that they would be given every court- 
tesy. The Press published full ac- 
counts of the picketing and reproduced 
a photograph of the pickets marching 
in front of the plant. 

“During all the time that the picket- 
ing was going on, I spoke to members 
of the newspaper guild and tried to 
persuade them that they could not get 
anywhere with their picketing, unless 
they placed the publisher in the position 
of turning down specific demands. 
reminded them time and again that they 
had not submitted and specific demands 
to the publisher and that they, therefore, 
had no moral right to picket. I finally 
succeeded in getting these people to 
understand that they would have to con- 
front my publisher with specific de- 
mands. Then came the problem of 
what the demands were to be. 

Mr. Hochstein gave a detailed ac- 
count of the preliminaries to the first 
conference Friday, during which, he said, 
he was “annoyed to the breaking point 
by their (the guild’s) arrogance.” At 
the conference the publisher insisted on 
the territorial clause, and when the 
guild refused to give it in writing the 
meeting broke up. The clause was 
written into the agreement in Mayor 
LaGuardia’s office, Mr. Hochstein said, 
after a two-hour deadlock. There was 
also a deadlock over the arbitration 
clause. 

“The publisher of the Press,” Mr. 
Hochstein said, “insisted that it was 
his sincere belief that the New York 
newspaper guild wanted to have a strike 
against the Press and that the guild 
would, at the slightest opportunity, call 
a strike. Mr. Broun denied that that 
was the intention or the policy of the 
guild. ‘Put your denial in writing’ our 
publisher insisted. The Mayor there- 
upon proposed an arbitration clause, 
which was accepted. 

“When this point had been agreed 
upon, the publisher readily agreed to 
deal with the guild in so far as it repre- 
sents employees of the Press and to bar- 
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gain with them in the hope of a perman- 
ent arrangement. Because he had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining what he considered 
adequate protection against unreason- 
able demands and against unnecessary 
strikes, the publisher in turn agreed to 
what he still considers an unfair griev- 
ance committee arrangement which gives 
the final decision to the executives of 
the newspaper guild. He acceded to 
this point because he realized that the 
guild officers were stubbornly insistent 
upon provoking a strike and because the 
arrangement is to hold for a period of 
only three months. 

“As a result of this agreement, the 
Press has decided that there is no pres- 
ent need for reorganization. The Press 
understands that 19 of its 58 editorial 
employees are members of the guild and 
that its oldest, ablest and most ex- 
perienced employes are not members of 
the guild.” 

“Personally, I feel that the News- 
paper guild has made a sorry mess of 
its efforts in Jamaica. As a labor sym- 
pathizer I feel that the guild has dis- 
credited itself thoroughly by these tac- 
tics. I insist that I did everything 
within my power to point out to the 
guild the course that would save them 
from disgrace and save the Press from 
needless annoyance.” 

The signiticance of the agreement 
was stated thus by The Guild Journal, 
organ of the New York Guild: 

“First, the guild is essential to news- 
paper workers; and it is strong and it 
is able to wage war with powerful 
weapons, including public opinion. Sec- 
ond, the guild is now able to say that 
it has met the test of strong opposition, 
and to call upon its membership for 
full support—financial, moral and ac- 
tive—in a campaign for universal recog- 
nition and working contracts with every 
newspaper publisher. 

“Many guild members see in the Daily 
Press victory proof of the importance 
of immediate action when the guild is 
challenged—action that does not con- 
fine itself to appeals to the courts or 
to the N.R.A.—and also the lesson that 
the courage of a few members in a unit, 
in making a fight for their rights, can 
have an important effect.” 

Carl Randau said after the agreement 
was signed: 

“Regardless of the extent of our 
victory—and it is a victory we will 
protect with the greatest diligence at 
our command—we must not lose sight 
of the fact that we must be better pre- 
pared for other battles we may still 
face. 

“The only way to be better prepared 
is to have a guild so strong that it can 
face any test. Its strength must come 
from active units, units in which every 
member not only contributes his dues 
promptly and on time but who partici- 
pates in the activity of his own staff 
organization and is constantly alert that 
his unit is not falling behind.” 


ADVANCE STAFF VOTES 
AGAINST ORGANIZING 


Members of Newhouse Daily Opposed 
to Guild Unit—Broun and Randau 
Met with Them to Explain 
Organization 


Officials of the American Newspaper 
Guild and of the Newspaper Guild of 
New York addressed editorial em- 
ployes of the Staten Island CN. ¥3 
Advance Wednesday night in an effort 
to organize a guild unit at the Advance. 

The Advance is owned by S. I. New- 
house, who is secretary and treasurer 
of the Long Island Press, Jamaica, and 
who represented the Press in negotia- 
ting an agreement with the guild 
July 14. : 

Following a three and half-hour ses- 
sion the Advance employes voted 14 to 
1 against forming a guild unit. Four 
refused to vote. ; 

Heywood Broun, president of the 
American Newspaper Guild; Carl Ran- 
dau, president of New York Guild, and 
Milton Kauffman, also of the New 
York guild, explained the purposes of 
the organization. ; 

Alexander L. Crosby, editorial writer 
of the Advance, who issued the call for 
the meeting, declared that there were 
no grievances at the time to be pressed 
against the Advance, but that he be- 
lieved in supporting the guild because 
it would benefit newspaper workers in 
general. The questions and answers 
centered largely around the guild’s 
policy of having its executive commit- 
tee negotiate contracts with a publisher 
on behalf of a local unit, and on the 
possibility that members of the Advance 
might be called out on strike in sym- 
pathy with guild members in other 
parts of the city. : 

Mr. Randau commenting on the meet- 
ing said: 

“City Editor Dan Harper, who said 
he had not been invited to the meeting, 
but who stayed through it even after 
the guild officers withdrew, came pre- 
pared with arguments against joining 
the guild on the ground that it would 
be dangerous for Staten Island news- 
papermen and women to place their 
problems in the hands of Manhattan 
guild committees. He brushed aside ay 
surances that all matters taken up by 
committee must originate in the Unit 
itselfi—that the officers merely serve 
to carry out the desires of the members. 
He and others of the senior employees 
of the Advance said they had talked 
with their employers and had been told 
they would be well taken care oi 1 
they remained ‘loyal.’ 

“After a vote was taken, Alexander 
L. Crosby, who has been on the paper 
five years, became the only Guild mem- 
ber, thereby setting up of one-man 
unit.” 





Supplies and Equipment 








SAVE A 


fellow to the start. 
put, will do it for you. 


No. 40 and No. 50. 





MINUTE 


in packing a matrix and you will often beat the other 
Space Packing Felt that is soft, tears easily and stays 
We manufacture it in four thicknesses—No. 25, No. 35, 


MOULDING BLANKETS all kinds. 
Red and Blue Drying Blankets. 
The above are only a few of our specialties. 


New England Newspaper Supply Co. 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Cable Address NENSCO—Worcester 
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CIRCULATIONS JUMP IN 
COAST STRIKE 


(Continued from page 7) 





























of the New York News, arrived by 
plane yesterday with a staff to cover 
the situation. Russell Porter of the 
New York Times editorial staff, was 
among those arriving yesterday, while 
Arthur Evans of the Chi=1go Tribune 
was already on the job. Lionel Hauser 
of the New York World-Telegram in- 
terrupted a California vacation to cover 
the strike for his paper. 

S. S. Hahn, general counsel for the 
Scripps League of Newspapers, Los 
Angeles, arrived by plane this iivrning 
to study the legal aspects of how the 
strike affects newspaper properties. 

London and Paris newspapers Wuecked 
the situation day before yesterday by 
transatlantic ‘phone with Mayor Angelo 
J. Rossi, apparently under the impres- 
sion that a revolution was in progress 
and the city in a state of siege. : 

It cost the London Sunday Graphic 
and the Sunday Chronicle $546 to find 
out from Mayor Rossi how wrong were 
their impressions of the situation here. 
Some of the questions they asked were: 
“Are people still fleeing from the city? 
Is anybody starving? How many have 
been shot? What are you doing to re- 
move refuse from the streets?” They 
also wanted to know the Mayor’s age 
and whether he got any sleep the night 
before. ? 

The Mayor replied that he was 55, 
slept well the night before; that no one 
was fleeing the city; there was no refuse 
on the streets, no one was starving, and 
that two men were shot in the water- 
front rioting of July 5. 

Police raided several Communist 
headquarters yesterday and picked up 
340. alleged agitators. The police drive 
was supplemented by raids conducted 
by a squadron of civilians who wrecked 
several meeting places suspected of 
being frequented by Communists. One 
party drove past the office of the 
Western Worker, Communist daily, and 
threw rocks through the windows. 
Later the raiders returned and surged 
through the plant smashing furniture 
and everything movable. This newspa- 
per has bitterly attacked the four San 
Francisco daily newspapers and scurri- 
lous handbills circulated by Communists 
are alleged to have been printed in that 
plant. 


(By telegraph to Ev1tor & PusiisHER) 

San Francisco, July 18—Joe Deer- 
ing, cameraman for NEA Service and 
Acme Pictures, was attacked and beaten 
by strikers late this afternoon. Deering 
had attempted to take pictures of the 
opening of an emergency gas station 
near the wholesale produce district, 
opened by the Petroleum Producers 
Committee, who had refused to ask 
for a permit to operate from the gen- 
eral strike committee. 

A policeman suarding the gas station 
declared Deering was violating regula- 
tions by taking pictures in this area 
under National Guard control. <A 
guard officer to whom Deering ap- 
pealed said there were no objections to 
taking such newspaper pictures, but the 
police officer insisted on taking Deer- 
ing to the police station. 

Phil Sinnott, Pacific Coast manager 
of NEA, and the San Francisco News 
had protested to police headquarters and 
Deering was released with apologies for 
having been detained. 

However, the policeman’s action in 
bringing Deering to the station had 
caused him to be spotted by strikers as 
a newspaper cameraman. Deering was 
followed when he left the police station 
and when his car stopped for a traffic 
light at Montgomery Street three 
strikers jumped on his running board 
dragged him out of the car and admin- 
istered a severe beating. The magazine 
of Deering’s camera was smashed by 
a striker. Deering, who is an athlete 
and ex-football player, broke his camera 
tripod with a mighty wallop over the 
head of one assailant. Hospitals are 
being watched tonight in case that 
striker comes in for medical treatment. 
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REMOVE EVANSTON PICKETS 

Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 
has removed its pickets from in front 
of Evanston (Ill.) News-Index plant, 
after nine weeks of effort to restore 
composing room employes who walked 
out in an effort to unionize the shop at 
Chicago metropolitan wage scale. The 
newspaper continues to operate an open 
shop and reports normal operations once 
more. Although pickets have been re- 
moved, George Chiles, president of C. 
T. U., announced the union will seek 
a rehearing on the Evanston case be- 
fore the Chicago Regional Labor Board. 
Efforts were also being made this week 
to obtain a hearing before by the re- 
gional labor board in regard to the re- 
cent lockout of union employes by the 
Chicago Defender, weekly Negro news- 
paper, which has replaced its entire 
mechanical force with Negro employes. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 

1 Time — .50 per line 

3 Times — .40 per line 

ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times — .6@ per line 
Count six words to the line 

White space charged at same rate per 
insertion. i 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
classify, edit or reject any copy. 








Brokers 


Selling, Merging of newspapers. 
leases or trades. No listing charge. 
Feighner, Pythian Building, Nash- 
Mich., or J. W. Mapoles, Murphy’s 
Richmond, Va. 





Buying, 
No 
Len 
ville, 
Hotel, 





Available in Metropolitan District—Large- 
town weekly that can be changed to a 
daily. Weekly and large commercial plant. 
Small-town weekly and job plant. All 
earning dividends that justify price asked. 


Also very complete equipment for weekly 
and job plant. J. B. Shale, Times Build- 
ing, New York. 





Oklahoma Newspapers Only—Dailies and 
weeklies at fair prices. W. K. Leatherock, 
Newspaper Broker, Perry, Oklahoma. 





if you are interested in buying a paper on 
the Pacific coast, write M. C. Moore, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 





Special Opportunity 





Newspaper Opportunity—For experienced 
young man who has the spirit of the 
pioneer and builder, there exists an op- 
portunity to grow and develop with a 
group of men about to engage in big oper- 
ations in important territory. $3,500 to 
$5,000 capital necessary. Confidential. Re- 
ply to Box A-692, Editor & Publisher. 





Insurance 





Build Circulation that sticks with News- 


paper Accident Insurance policies. Write 
Jim G. Ferguson, Newspaper Accident 
Division, Washington National Insurance 


Company, Chicago, Illinois. 





Circulation Promotion 





Insurance Campaigns conducted on profit 
sharing basis. Policies by highest rated 
Companies. Write Allen Registry Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Promotion, to bring ‘‘better times,” Hud- 
son De Priest & Associates, world’s record 
circulation builders. 246 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 





Better Daily Newspapers in every section 
of the country are using and unreservedly 
endorsing Partlowe Plan circulation-build- 
ing campaigns, more than ever before. 
For quick definite A. B. C. circulation in- 
crease, regardless of business conditions in 
your field, write or wire collect The Charles 
Partlowe Company, Occidental Building, 
Indianapolis. 





Newspapers for Sale 





Daily, county seat, 8,000; only newspaper 
in county. $20,000 cash, balance out of 
earnings. A-698, Editor & Publisher. 


Established Florida Weekly sacrificed for 
cash. Price less than one year’s revenue. 
Small expense; local and national adver- 
tising; good town; second-class mailing 
ot aaa Owner, A-706, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 








For Sale—Controlling interest in one of 
nation’s best weeklies, northern part of 
Dixie; college community, near TVA’s big- 
gest dam to start soon. $18,000; down 
payment, $10,000. No liabilities. A-703, 
Editor & Publisher, 





Keep Your Plant Busy—We furnish 40 
Profit Making, Tried and Tested Printing 
Plans prepared for $1. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. Also 50 Mail Order Plans for $1. 
Associated Management, 1700R Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Advertising Course also $1. 
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CITY PETITION GRANTED 

(By telegraph to Evitor & PusLIsHER) 
_ Los AnGetes, July 17—Final action 
in abandoning the condemnation suit 
against the Los Angeles Times’ prop- 
erty at First Street and Broadway was 
taken today when Judge F. M. Jamison, 
out-of-town jurist sitting in Superior 
Court, granted the petition of the city 
to drop the proceedings. Motion to 
abandon the suit was made yesterday, 
when the second trial ordered by the 
State Supreme Court was scheduled to 
start. Attorneys for the Times opposed 
the abandonment on technical grounds. 





LAUNCHING ROOM COOLERS 

The Modine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., has announced 
launching of three models of Modine 
Ice-Fan, and a unit room cooler. An- 
rouncement of the new products was 
made through Cramer-Krasselt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee agency. 





Appraisal Service 





Newspaper and Plant Appraisals. 
tions audited and certified. Cost, wage and 
bonus systems installed. Associated Man- 
agement, 1700 P Sansom, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Folder free. 


Circula- 








Wanted to Lease 





Responsible Executive Newspaperman will 


lease, with purchase option, weekly or 
small daily in good field. Write fully. 
A-700, Editor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 


Advertising Manager, qualified to initiate 
and carry through definite campaigns of 
business, develop non-advertisers and Na- 
tional accounts and prepare copy-layouts. 
Take complete charge, or will work under 
competent manager. Ten years on dally 
of 500,000 circulation. Box A-668, Editor 
& Publisher. 








Advertising 


No newspaper ever lost money on a pro- 
ductive salesman. 


I am anxious to negotiate with a pub- 
lisher who, after a careful analysis of his 
Media Records figures, feels that his paper 
is not obtaining that share of the Adver- 
tising Dollar to which it is entitled. 


My wide background of Local, National 
and Special Representative work in New 
York may contain that experience neces- 
sary to strengthen your advertising depart- 
ment Locally and stimulate your special 
are into greater activity Nation- 
ally. 


Should you outline your problem, your 
confidence in the matter will be respected 
and I will submit my complete record for 
your consideration. John G. Curran, care 
of Editor & Publisher. 





Business Manager, Sales or Circulation 
Manager—Twenty years with four leading 
publishers in general magazine, business 
magazine and book fields. An excep- 
tional experience which covers business 
management, circulation management, ad- 
vertising promotion, direct mail selling, 
building and directing field sales staff. A 
keen and sound analyzer of basic pub- 
lishing problems. A _ real producer at a 
salary you can afford. Outstanding refer- 
ences include past and present employers. 
An interview entails no obligation. Rob- 
ert D. Chase, 258 West 97th Street, New 
York City. 





Circulation Manager—The more aggressive 
the competition the harder he’ll fight. Any 
kind—home-delivered or newsstands. Ask 
about him. A-707, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager—Now employed, de- 
sires change. Thoroughly experieneed for 
entire responsibility. Can give publisher 
increased circulation and revenue. Mar- 
ried, sober. A-674, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager—Specialist in build- 
ing strong carrier boy, office controlled, 
organizations. Was circulator on two 
newspapers of over 40,000 home delivered 
varied experience during past 20 years on 
morning, evening, Sunday and combina- 
tions, handling motor routes, newsdealers, 
mail, etc. Are you seeking a well sea- 
soned live-wire, who can “pep”? up the 
old organization and regain lost ground? 
All my former employers will attest to 
ability as a promoter and an economist. 
Employed at present. Been here several 
years but desirous of position with broader 
future. A-683, Editor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 


Circulation—I am in a_ standstill job, 
small salary and apparently no future. 
Still I cam produce an enviable record in 
all phases of circulation work covering 
the past ten years. I don’t claim to know 
it all, but I’ve been where the going was 
tough and made the grade, so I will prove 
an asset to your circulation department. 
If you want someone who can handle boys, 
get results, give me the opportunity and 
LAA do the rest. A-677, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








Circulation Manager, organizer and com- 
petent Boy Promotion man. 10 years 
with leading dailies. Experienced com- 
bination newspapers. Excellent references. 
Confidential interview if desired. A-701, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising Manager—Experi- 
enced; efficient, and a real executive with 
unusual selling ability and knowledge as 
to how to make the classified section 
typographically attractive, how to elimi- 
nate the defects that cause so much trou- 
ble and how to increase linage at a satis- 
factory rate. Now employed, but desires 
a change. Best references from past em- 
ployers. A-699, Editor & Publisher. 








College Graduate, 
statistics, 


trained in 
and accounting, 
in any capacity on newspaper or maga- 
zine. Has had five years of practical 
experience in institutional and _ college 
publications. Will work anywhere. Op- 
portunity for advancement and desire for 
experience in professional newspaper or 
magazine field foremost. Address: Edward 
Kramer, 1082 Gerard Avenue, Bronx, New 
York, 


advertising, 
desires position 





Composing Room 


Superintendent of 30- 
machine 


afternoon plant, in 400,000 city, 


wants new opportunity with a practical 
and successful newspaper management. 
Salary not important. Diplomatic execu- 


tive with proven low-cost efficiency record. 
Address A-705, Editor & Publisher. 





Desk Man, Rewrite or 
enough to have had 12 
paper experience, in Montana, Texas and 
California (with three years in Germany 
and France following the war), and yet 
young enough to keep abreast of these 
changing times. Will go anywhere. A. 
L. Clark, 109 West 54th Street, New York 
City. 


Reporter—Old 
years of news- 





tditorial Writer—Experienced, virile, in- 
formed, up-to-date; pert, quotable para- 
graphs; can fill in on copy desk. Quill, 
A-528, Editor & Publisher. 





Editor-Reporter, 11 years with present sub- 


urban weekly, wishes similar job with 
probability of eventual partnership, or 
full ownership. Weekly has won a first 


and a third prize 
Conferences. Applicant is 
for Herald-Tribune, 
Paterson Call. 


in annual N. J. Press 
correspondent 
Newark News and 
A-704, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial Man, vigorous, experienced, wants 





job with future. Makeup, rewrite, copy 
desk, promotion, any position. A-702, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

News Photographer, young, metropolitan 
and small city experience, wants perma- 
nent position. Own equipment. Any- 
where. A-697, Editor & Publisher. 





Printer—Fast and accurate. 
perience; foreman, makeup, ads, mono- 
type. Married, 35, sober, congenial. Ref- 
erences. T. Roper, 1426 E. Monroe, 
Springfield, Mo. 


20 years’ ex- 





Mechanical Equipment for Sale 





Photeengraving equipment for sale, com- 
plete plant or any part. Miles Machine 
Co., 480 West Broadway, N. Y 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


Bought, Sold and Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 


Palmer, Suter & Palmer 


Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 














a buyer through 





ADVERTISING— 


Have you an idea or a developed plan to 
increase Advertising or Circulation? There is 
a demand for such services and you can reach 


CIRCULATION 


Classified Service—Epi1Tor & PUBLISHER 











Editor & Publisher for July 21, 














By MARLEN PEW 


AKE time out and read what the 

first columnist of Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER (Journalist) was saying in 1884, 
in a satiric feature which ran weekly. 
The following is lifted from the first 
bound volume, now on file in the Library 
of Columbia University. The name of the 
writer is unknown. It was the “good 
clean fun” of the craft in the age of 
“personal journalism.” Here is what 
he wrote: 

HINTS TO JOURNALISTS 
ARRY a large note-book at all 
times. Take it out of your pocket 

ostentatiously in public places as often 
as possible, and make a show of writing 
in it. A pocket stuffed with very long, 
pointed pencils will also add to your 
impressive appearance. 


HEN you go to interview a man, 

always ask him the questions most 
calculated to be offensive. It is not 
news you are after, so much as it is 
to make him appear in a humiliating 
position before your readers. 


ALWAYS make it appear that every- 
(& body you interview is simply de- 
lighted with the opportunity to talk to 
your particular newspaper. If he kicks 
you down stairs, do not let that inter- 
fere with your pursuit of picturing 
him as fairly wild with enthusiasm over 
the chance of being interviewed by you. 


~ case of being engaged in workine 
+ up a particularly disagreeable story, 
if you are offered ten dollars to keep 
anybody’s name out of the paper, in- 
dignantly refuse. You may get twenty. 


F a man says to you “Please do not 
+ print that part of the story, because 
it would be severely injurious to me,” 
promise him faithfully to do as he asks. 
Then print it. A journalist’s first duty 
is to do injurious things. 


* you have to go to a public dinner, 
always wear your day clothes, and, if 
possible, go in muddy boots. Newspa- 
per men should always be distinguish- 
able from the common horde, and muddy 
boots at a public dinner will usually fix 
it. 


F somebody offers you a bottle of 

wine to carry home in your pocket, 
take it. The offer goes to show that he 
regards you as a perfect gentleman, 
and you want to keep him thinking so, 
first, last, and all the time. 


= is a good plan for a journalist, in 
calling upon a gentleman at his pri- 
vate residence, to take his ten cent cigar 
with him right into the parlor. Gentle- 
men, as a rule, like to have their apart- 
ments scented up with cheap tobacco, 
and it needs something of this sort to 
impress the ordinary gentleman with 
the fine breeding of some reporters. 


VV BEN you find yourself in any 
place where there is a collation, 
go for that first. Find fault with it to 
the best of your ability. Any trained 
journalist can pick flaws in a collation, 
no matter how well it may be served. 
Cling to the end of the table where the 
wine is, and if possible, get a little full. 
That would be inexcusable in anybody 
else, but of a journalist it is expected. 


HENEVER anything does not 

suit you in your daily life, make 
a great row about it, and threaten to 
“show it up in the papers.” It doesn’t 
make any difference how trivial the 
offense. You can scare people by 
threatening to show them up. Every- 
body knows editors are aching to pub- 
lish the private grievances of their em- 


ployes. And everybody cares a great 
lot, whether they are published or not. 


NEVES return a manuscript loaned 
in order to save you a lot of 
trouble. It doesn’t make any difference 
how faithfully you may have promised, 
just tear the manuscript up and give it 
to the printers. This is calculated to 
make things pleasant for the next jour- 
nalist who wants to be accommodated 
by the same man. 


ALWAYS try to get everything with- 
out paying for it, on the ground that 
you are a newspaper man. ‘Lhere is no 
earthly reason why you should not pay 
as much as anybody else, because you 
can do nothing more than any private 
citizen for the benefit of the seller. Bur 
some people are weak enough to make 
presents to journalists, when they would 
not think of doing the same to any- 
body else, and it is every newspaper 
man’s duty to keep this sort of thing 
going the best way he knows how. 


peStzAD of devoting your earnings 
to the purchase of good clothes and 
other tokens of respectable citizenship, 
spend your money in rye whiskey and 
draw poker. This will give your pro- 
fession the high regard of everybody 
who knows you. 


I F you can ring into your paper a 
sidelong allusion to a shoemaker or 
other tradesman, do it. Then go around 
next day and strike him for a pair of 
boots, or something of the kind. He 
will get to like journalists after a time. 
Never try to get credit in a bar-room 
that is near a newspaper office. The 
chances are that it has been worked 
before and you will fail. 


Peter let somebody else do the 


treating. A journalist never ought 
to invite anybody up. He is supposed 
to go through life on the deadhead plan, 
and to see a journalist stand treat would 
be likely to frighten a stranger to death. 
Journalists should not frighten strangers 
to death—not in that way. 


iy you are a managing editor, never 
answer a letter. it makes a jour- 
nalist who is applying for a position 
feel friendly to be ignored. Some day 
he may be in a position to write some- 
thing nice about you, and he will prob- 
ably remember your politeness and 
praise you. Ii, however, you are punc- 
tilious about these things, answer a few 
applications for positions. Should the 
writer be a well-known man in his 
business, say there are no vacancies just 
now, but you will file his name. There 
is nothing pleases a widely-acquainted 
man so much as to be told you have to 
file him so as to remember his name. 


F a piece of news or a letter is sent in, 

which for some reason you do not 
want to use, never return it until there 
is no possibility that the writer can use 
it elsewhere. If you do this religiously, 
the man will sometimes get hold of a 
big thing and send it to you. 


LL reporters should write to theat- 

rical managers for free tickets. 
They cannot do anything for the man- 
agers, but at the same time, men who 
run theatres love to give away passes 
tu useless people. Never neglect this 
work when theatres are full. A man- 
ager is better pleased to give his tickets 
away when the house is full and when 
=_— pass costs him a dollar and a 
alf. 


HEW tobacco. In the first place, it 
is a cleanly and attractive habit. 
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In the second, it makes outsiders respect 
you and your associates. In the third, 
every gentleman you have to call on 
will like to have you surreptitiously 
stain his carpet in the corners. 


RITE as much useless stuff as 

you can in every article, so as to 

gain space. The copy-reader will like 

it. He will show his appreciation by 

cutting out all the superfluous matter, 

and probably chopping out a good deal 

that he might otherwise have let in. 

That will show how wise you are to 
have tried the imposition. 
* 


ALSO note that in the first copy of 
our paper, and in subsequent issues 
for several months, the editors were 
complaining sorély of low wages paid 
to editorial men. So there is nothing 
new in the 1934 cry of the Newspaper 
Guild. This does not mitigate the evil, 
but adds materially to it. 

To make comment felt the first edi- 
tor ran a column of wages paid to able 
newsmen on the New York newspapers 
of 1884. There was a great to-do about 
this exposé, the complainants being the 
reporters and editors mentioned, not the 
publishers. An editorial observation at 
the time was that newspapermen were 
in the business of “showing up other 
folks, but can’t take their own medi- 
cine.” Another sally by the pioneer 
editor was that the publishers are “hog- 
ging all the profits.” 

Our Guild friends will enjoy reading 
what New York editorial pay was 50 
years ago, as reported in the initial num- 
bers of this paper: 


SOME SALARIES 

A. C. Wheeler, “Nym Crinkle,” gets 
fifty dollars a week from the World. 

Tom Masterson draws thirty dollars 
a week as city editor of the Star. 

Henry Clay Lukens, “Erattic En- 
rique,” gets thirty dollars a week for 
his Pith and Point column in the News. 

The City Press Association pays its 
reporters fifteen and twenty dollars a 
week. It is possible for a man to make 
thirty if he works all the time. 

Hugh J. Bierne gets thirty dollars a 
week for cutting copy on the World. 

L. Crowell averages thirty-five 
dollars a week on the Jimes. 

The Dial reporters get $15 a week 
and their discharge unless approved by 
the Star. 

A news reporter can average eighteen 
dollars a week if he stands in with 
Charlie Hennessey. If he doesn’t he 
will get from eight to twelve. . 

The Commercial Advertiser pays six- 
teen cents per hour when a reporter 
works on time. 

LeMoyne Burleigh draws a twenty- 
five dollars weekly from the Tribune. 

Austin and White make from forty 
to fifty dollars a week on the Times. 

C. T. Gage does Wall street for the 
Graphic for thirty-five dollars. : 

George Edgar Montgomery is paid 
twenty dollars as dramatic critic of the 
Times, and six dollars a column for 
what he writes beyond. 

McMillen, one of the best men on 
the Star, gets twenty dollars a week. 
Crittenden, of the same paper, 

ceives the same as city editor. 

Abarbanell makes about twenty-five 
dollars a week out of the World. 

Jerome, the city editor of the Dial, 
gets twenty-five dollars a week. 

Benjamin makes about forty dollars 
a week on space on the Sum. 

Price, the labor man of the Tribune, 
makes from twenty to thirty dollars a 
week according to the number of strikes. 

Townsend, of the Tribune, receives 
twenty dollars on pay day, except when 
his interviews are denied. Then his 
salary is cut. He averages about thirty 
dollars in two weeks. 

Whitley, of the Herald, makes from 
forty to one hundred dollars according 
to the times. 

Hamilton, of the Star, has twenty dol- 
lars a week for covering the denartment 
for the Herald. 

Doneka, of the World, has a salary 
of twenty-five dollars a week. 

McDonnell makes about twenty-five 
dollars as the City Hall man for the 
World. 





re- 


ETAILS of one of the most hair- 

raising newspaper interviews on 
record were told to Eprror & PusLisHER 
recently by Allen H. Rhodes, string 
correspondent of the United Press at 
San Francisco, who interviewed the 
Alameda, Cal., man who had loaded 
his automobile with dynamite and nitro- 
glycerine and announced he was going 
to blow himself to bits. Originally 
he parked his car in a congested dis- 
trict in Alameda, but police were able 
to get him to move it to a marsh in 
the outskirts of the commuity. 

“When I got to the marsh,” Mr, 
Rhodes said, “where the car of the man, # 
whose name was Frank Bennett, was @ 
parked, I was told Bennett had said 
that if anyone bothered him he was 
going to ‘press the button.’ All night 
long we waited for the explosion that® 
would rock the country side. I stood 
apart from the officers on the south 
side and as the dawn came I could 
see Bennett weaving back and forth 
over the steering wheel, apparently 
seeking courage to set off the explo- 
sion. Not knowing when the explo- 
sion would come made the wait one 
of extreme tenseness. When the morn- 
ing sun played on the lonely car likeh 
a spotlight on a stage, I could see Ben- 
nett climbing over into the rear seat,f 
He very carefully arranged all the 
wires and I was sure that it would noth 
be long now. Instinctively we moved) 
backward. A half hour and nothingyy 
happened. Eighteen hours and_this)) 
man had not yet made his mind up)” 
either to kill himself or give up the! 
idea. f 

“T called out to him, ‘Frank, I w nt 
to talk to you.” He answered to come) 
over; that he would not harm me. It 
was with some misgiving that I started 
across the barren 300-yard stretch te 
the dynamite-laden car. I could se 
the officers come to a full standin 
position with their high-powered rifle 
ready—as if they would be of any 
if Bennett changed his mind! 

“As I came up to the car, Bennet 
was staring out of the rear door win 
dow. His eyes were as big as saucers 
The pupils were dilated and his whol 
body shook like a leaf in a storm 
I started the conversation by a sho 
‘Hello, Frank,’ and received no an 
swer. I asked him if he hadn't better 
give up this idea and he said no, 
his mind was made up. I wanted te 
divert his attention and asked him abou 
the bombs and explosives. He ve 
proudly explained the infernal machin 
to me and I could see that it was fool 
proof. My life and his hung by 
thread. This was the strangest inter 
view that I ever had. This man, tryi 
to muster courage to kill himself, 2 
I were talking over the depression. 
told me of a long three years he h 
been out of work, of a wife and child 
both bed-ridden and in the hospita 
and now he had come to ‘the end 
the rope.’ All of my pleas and argu 
ments were of no avail. His wife am 
children wou!d be better off financial 
if he were dead. : 

“T said, ‘Frank, your family will ne 
have you. What of that? T 
came to his eyes and he said that 
was too late to go back now. I no 
had something to work on. He hi 
started to waver. ‘Frank, the poli¢ 
will give you a break,’ I said. ‘T 
want to help you out of this tro 
ble.” 

He shook his head sadly and sai 


no. 

“I asked if the photographers cot 
take some pictures and he said 
would be all right. After a few mi 
utes the police called us away und 
orders from their chief. 

“The department did not want 
have the risk or blame up to them 
Frank’s palsy-racked hands gave 
switch the necessary pressure to 
off 50 sticks of 40 per cent dynam 
and three pints of nitroglycerine. 

“So I phoned in to the United P 
and went to bed.” 

The man was eventually pers 
to give up his suicide plan and aban 
the car. 
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